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ONTARIO 


AGRICULTURAL  COMMISSION.    . 


BEPORT    OF     THE     COMMISSIONERS. 


To  ihe  HofKywraMe  John  Beverley  Robinson, 

LieutenaTU-Oavernor  of  Onta/rio. 

Snty — The  undersigned  Commissioners,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  an 
Order  in  Council  passed  on  the  3rd  day  of  Aprils  1880,  have  the  honour  to  report 
as  follows: — 

CHAPTER  I. 

Origin  and  Proceedings  of  the  Oonunission. 

Tne  appointment  of  a  Commission  "  to  inquire  into  the  Agricultural  resources 
of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  the  progress  and  condition  of  Agriculture  therein,  and 
matters  connected  therewith,"  was  first  suggested  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Qovemor,  for  the  year  1879.  The 
Commissioner,  at  considerable  length,  set  forth  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the 
step  he  recommended,  and  the  precedents  supplied  by  the  parliamentary  history 
of  Great  Britain  and  Canada  for  such  an  investigation. 

The  views  expressed  in  the  Commissioner's  Report  were  subsequently  embodied 
in  a  recommendation  to  Council,  on  which  recommendation  the  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,  as  already  stated. 

In  the  recommendation  to  Council  above  referred  to^the  Commissioner  sug- 
gested the  following  subjects  as  those  to  which  the  members  of  the  proposed 
Commission  should  be  more  particularly  invited  to  address  themselves : 

1.  The  soil,  climate,  topographical  features,  cultivable  area,  and  products,  of 

the  several  sections  of  the  Province. 

2.  The  progress  and  condition  of  husbandly  in  Ontario. 
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3.  Grain-growing  in  its  several  agricultural  and  economical  aspects. 

4.  Stock-raising  do.  do.  do. 

6.  Dairying  do.  do.  do. 
J         6.  Fruit-growing              do.                       do.  da 

7.  Bee-keeping. 

8.  Forestry. 

9.  Cultivation  of  special  crpps,  such  as  flax,  etc         \ 

10.  Draini^e. 

11.  Manures — ^natural  and  artificial. 

12.  Insects  and  insectivorous  birds. 

13.  Employmptnt  of  labour,  aud  labour-saving  appliances. 

14.  The  ownership  system  as  compared  with  renting. 

15.  Stock  laws. 

16.  Fencing. 

17.  Agricultural  book-keeping. 

18.  Agricultural  education. 

19.  Agricultural  Societies ;  Grants  and  Shows. 

20.  Agricultural  statistics. 

21.  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Aoriculture. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Commissioners,  for  the  transaction  of  business,  took 
place  at  Toronto,  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1880. 

In  order  to  systematize  the  work  to  be  performed,  and  to  secure  a  due  divi- 
sion of  labour,  it  was  resolved  to  classify  the  subjects  of  inquiry  under  the  follow- 
ing heads,  seven  in  number,  and  to  charge  certain  of  the  Commissioners,  specially, 
with  the  duty  of  inquiring  thereinto. 

\  No.  1. 

The  Soil»  Climate,  Topographical  Features,  Cultivable  Area  and  Products  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  Province,  and  the  Progress  and  Condition  of  Husbandry 
in  Ontario. 

No.  2. 

Grain  Growing  in  its  several  Agricultural  and  Economical  aspects ;  Drainage 
and  Manures,  and  the  Recuperation  of  Impoverished  Lands. 

Na  3. 
Stock  Raising,  Dairying,  Stock  Laws  and  Fencing. 

No.  4. 
Fruit  Growing,  Forestry,  Insects  and  Insectivorous  Birds,  and  Bee-keepinc;. 

No.  5. 
Cultivation  of  Special  Crops,  such  as  Flax,  etc. 
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No.  6. 

Labour  and  Labour-saving  Appliances,  Ownership  of  land  as  compared  with 
Henting,  Agricultural  Book-Keeping  and  Agricultural  Education.  . 

No.  7. 

Agricultural  Associations,  Grants  and  Shows,  and  Functions  of  the  Bureau  of 
^jigriculture.  , 

At  the  same  time  it  was  determined  to  prepare  lists  of  questions  under  the 
several  heads,  either  to  be  forwarded  to  persons  or  corporations,  or  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Commissioners  in  the  oral  examination  of  witnesses. 

This  plan  was  found  to  be  a  most  advantageous  one ;  it  not  only  assisted  the 
Commissioners  to  obtain  a  large  amount  of  information  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  beyond  their  reach,  but  it  enabled  them  to  advise  witnesses,  in  advance, 
of  the  line  of  inquiry  to  be  followed.  It  had  also  the  effect  of  classifying  the 
evidence,  oral  and  documentary,  of  reducing  it  to  a  convenient  form,  and  con- 
sequently of  rendering  it  more  intelligible  and  more  easily  accessible  to  the 
public. 

Meetings  for  the  transaction  of  business  were  subsequently  held  on  the  loth 
April,  9th  June,  22nd  June,  and  27th  October,  1880,  respectivelj*. 

Full  reports  of  the  Commissioners'  proceedings,  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  A,  and  it  will  be  necessary  therefore  to  give  only  an  outline  of  them 
in  this  place. 

The  first  action  taken  under  the  arrangements  above  described  was,  the  issu- 
ing to  every  township  in  the  Province,  addressed  to  the  respective  Reeves  and 
Township  Clerks,  a  series  of  questions  relating  to  matters  specially  entrusted  to  the 
<7omnussioners  of  Section  One,  the  persons  addressed  being  invited  to  call  a  meeting 
t)f  the  Council,  at  which  the  attendance  of  the  township  officers  and  other  leading 
ratepayers  should  be  requested,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  questions  and 
preparing  answers.  This  course  was  very  generally  adopted,  and  while  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  information  obtained  in  this  informal  manner,  cannot  be  so  accurate, 
in  a  purely  statistical  sense,  as  returns  compiled  by  officers  paid  for  devoting  th^r 
time  to  a  close  inquiry  into  every  detail,  the  Commissioners  believe  that  it  is  as 
-a  whole  reliable,  and  as  accurate  as  its  nature  would  permit. 

These  returns  have  been  tabulated  and  arranged  in  county  groups,  and^  with 
•carefully  compiled  summaries  and  county  maps,  form  the  contents  of  Appendix  B. 
Although  the  duties  assigned  to  the  township  officers  and  others  above  mentioned 
have  entailed  no  small  sacrifice  of  time  and  labour,  without  pecuniary  renumera- 
tion,  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  agriculturists  are  most  busy,  the  Commission- 
'ers  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  out  of  the  whole  Township 
Municipalities  of  the  Province,  only  two  are  unrepresented  in  the  published  returns. 

Concurrently  with  the  action  of  the  Commissioners  of  Section  One,  their  ool- 
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leagues  proceeded   with  other  branches   of   the  inquiry,   which  embraced  th» 
following  subjects  (See  Appendices  G — Q) : — 

Fruit  Growing,  Forestry  and  Arboricultuie. 

Grape  Culture,  and  the  Manfacture  of  Wine  from  the  Native  Fruit. 

Insects  and  Insectivorous  Birds. 

Bee  Farming. 

Gener&l  Farming,  including  the  Management  of  Crops  and  Stock,  Draining/ 
and  Manuring. 

The  comparative  merits  of  the  several  varieties  of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Hogs^r 
the  demand  for  Native  Wool ;  Hog-raising  and  Pork-packing. 

Dairying,  including  Cheese  and  Butter  making,  and  the  establishment  of 
Factories  and  Creameries. 

The  Feeding  and  Grazing  of  Cattle,  and  the  Cattle  Shipping  trade. 

Horse-breeding.    • 

Poultry  and  Eggs. 

Salt  in  relation  to  Agriculture  and  cognate  industries. 

Gypsum,  Phosphates,  and  other  special  Fertilizers. 

Cultivation  of  Flax,  and  other  special  crops. 

Agricultural  Education ;  and 

Meteorology  in  relation  to  Agriculture. 

The  information  on  the  foregoing  topics  was  partially  obtained  by  circulars^ 
addressed  to  leading  representatives  of  the  agi*icultural  and  fruit-growing  inter- 
ests in  various  parts  of  the  Province,  but  principally  by  the  oral  examination  at 
Toronto  and  elsewhere  of  competent  witnesses. 

In  a  few  instances,  these  investigations  were  conducted  by  the  Commissioners 
of  the  respective  sections,  but,  more  frequently,  by  two  or  three  Commissioners 
only,  selected  with  a  view  to  personal  convenience  and  economy,  and  their  special 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  in  hand. 

It  became  evident  at  a  very  early  period  of  the  Commissioners*  proceedings, 
that  it  would  be  most  satisfactory,  and  at  the  same  time  save  a  large  expenditure,, 
if  sittings  were  held  at  different  points  in  the  Province,  instead  of  summoning  a 
large  number  of  witnesses  to  Toronto.  This  course  was  accordingly  adopted,  and 
visits  were  paid  to  the  following  places — Guelph,  London,  Chatham,  Windsor  and 
Sandwich,  Walkerville,  Seaforth,  Teeswater,  Fergus,  Gait,  Perth,  Almonte,  Am* 
prior,  Ottawa,  Prescott,  Belleville,  Cobourg,  and  Bowmanville.  At  some  of  these 
places  no  formal  sitting  was  held,  but  much  interesting  information  was  obtained 
by  a  personal  inspection  of  cheese  factories,  stock  farms,  horse-breeding  establish- 
ments and  vineyards. 

The  total  number  of  witnesses  examined  in  the  course  of  these  visits,  and  in. 
Toronto  was  155. 
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It  was  evident  that,  iii  au  inquiry  into  the  agriculture  of  Ontario,  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  more  newly  settled  districts  could  not  be 
overlooked,  and  for  reasons  w^^ich  commended  themselves  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Oomimssioners,  it  was  decided  that  three  of  their  number  should  visit  the  Elec- 
toral District  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound,  for  the  purposes  of  personal  observa* 
tion,  and  the  examination  of  such  witnesses  as  they  might  deem  it  advisable  to  call 
before  tiiem. 

The  Report  of  the  three  Commissioners,  and  the  evidence  of  fifty  persons  ex- 
amined by  them  in  the  District,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  R. 

During  the  summer,  Mr.  Richard  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  hav- 
ing informed  his  colleagues  of  an  intended  visit  to  Great  Britain,  was  requested 
by  resolution,  to  report,  on  his  return,  upon  any  subjects  bearing  upon  the  interests 
of  the  Province,  and  cognate  to  the  purposes  of  the  Commission. 

Mr.  Gibson's  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  S. 

Mr.  Saunders,  another  member  of  the  Commission,  having  occasion  to  spend 
aome  time  in  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  was  also  invited  to  report  the  result  of  his 
observations  on  the  agricultural  resource^  of  the  island,  and  adjacent  mainland 
settlements.     Mr.  Saunders'  report  will  be  found  in  Appendix  S. 

During  a  visit  of  some  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Counties  of  Essex  and 
Kent,  Mr.  Wm.  McGregor,  ex-M.P.  for  the  latter  county,  gave  evidence  as  to  its 
resources  generally.  To  this  statement  considerable  additions  were,  afterwards 
made  by  Mr.  McGregor,  and  it  was  decided  to  throw,  the  whole  into  the  form  of  a 
report,  which  is  also  included  in  Appendix  S. 

More  recently,  Mr.  E.  H.  Hilborn,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  having  visited 
Washington  and  inspected  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Bureau  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  obtained  some  valuable  information  regarding  the  introduction 
of  agricultural  education  into  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  Tennessee,  has  con- 
tributed a  report,  which  will  be  found  with  others  in  the  last  named  Appendix. 

In  addition  to  the  large  fund  of  materials  thus  collected,  the  Commission 
have  received  a  valuable  letter  on  Forestry  and  Arboriculture,  from  the  Honour- 
able Senator  Allan ;  a  paper  on  Practical  Dairy  Farming,  from  Mr.  Francis  Malcolm, 
one  of  their  number ;  additional  evidence,  from  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  another  Commis- 
sioner, on  Distillery  Cattle  Feeding  statements  obtained  by  Mr.  Ekiward  Byrne, 
another  Commissioner,  respecting  Private  Cheese  Factories  in  the  County  of  Leeds, 
and  several  other  items,  of  which  not  the  least  interesting  are  letters,  statements, 
and  printed  matter  relating  to  the  Holstein  and  Polled  Angus  breeds  of  cattle, 
contributed  by  persons  in  the  United  States,  and  a  paper  on  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Sheep,  by  Professor  Brown,  also  a  member  of  the  Commission.  All  these  will  be 
found  in  the  evidence  under  their  respective  heads. 

Inquiries  have  been  instituted  by  circulars,  addressed  to  qualified  Veterinary 
Surgeons  throughout  the  Province,  as  to  the  diseases,  or  freedom  from  diseases,  of 
farm  stock  in  Ontaria 
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The  operation  of  Stock  or  Herd  Laws  in  Ontario  and  several  States  of  the- 
Union,  for  restraining  cattle  and  £Eirm  stock  generally  from  running  at  large,  has 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  correspondence. 

Reports  on  both  the  last  above-named  matters  have  been  prepared,  and  wilt 
be  noticed  in  due  course. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  clear  from  the  above,  that  the  Commissioners  have  kept  - 
closely  in  view  the  importance  of  confining  their  attention  to  matters  of  a  strictly 
practical  natinre.  Many  important  questions — ^more  or  less  closely  relating  to  the 
interests  of  agriculture  and  the  agriculturist — have  presented  themselves  in  the 
course  of  the  inquiry,  but,  desiring  to  give  effect  to  the  view  expressed  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  in  his  recommendation  to  Council,  •of  April  last, 
that  their  labours  should  be  brought  to  an  end  in  time  to  allow  of  a  report  being 
laid  before  the  Legislative  Assembly  during  the  forthcoming  Session,  the  Commis- 
sioners have  resisted  the  inducements  to  travel  over  a  wider  field  of  investigation 
than  was  outlined  in  the  original  programme. 

They  have,  in  fact,  been  compelled,  with  great  reluctance,  to  leave  untouched 
some  matters  which  they  had  hoped  to^have  found  an  opportunity  to  deal  with  aa 
they  deserved. 

Among  the  latter  may  be  mentioned,  the  employment  of  labour  and  labour- 
saving  appliances  on  farms ;  and  the  comparative  merits  of  the  system  of  land 
ownership  generally  existing  in  this  Province  with  that  of  leasing  or  renting 
farms,  more  particularly  in  the  cases  of  small  capitalists,  and  the  holders  of 
encumbered  farm  properties. 

The  subjects  of  Agricultural  Associations  and  Shows,  and  the  Grants  made^ 
annually  by  the  Legislature  in  support  thereof,  were  remitted  for  consideration  to 
one  of  the  Sections,  but  the  Commissioners  of  that  Section  have  been  constrained 
to  report  to  their  colleagues — who  fully  endorse  the  opinion  expressed — that, 
while  there  is,  undoubtedly,  at  the  present  time  a  very  considerable  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  in  favour  of  some  alterations  and  modifications  of  the  present  system^ 
no  radical  change  should  be  made  without  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  the- 
atmast  deliberation.  Recognising  fully,  however,  all  that  time  and  altered  cir- 
cumstances have  effected  in  this  regard,  the  Commissioners  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  this  matter  should  be  considered  by  the  Government  at  no  distant  day. 
They  believe  that  full  information  respecting  the  work  done,  and  the  method  of 
conducting  many  of  the  present  Associations  and  Shows,  would  indicate  some  re- 
lirangement  te  be  called  for  in  the  public  interest  And  such  information^  it  is 
submitted,  might  be  obtained  either  under  the  powers  of  the  Agriculture  and  Arts 
Act  or  by  other  agency,  with  little  difficulty  and  at  small  cost.  It  is  with  much 
regret  the  Commissioners  find,  that  other  claims  upon  their  time  and  attention 
have  prevented  them  from  even  attempting  to  do  justice  to  this  important  subject. 

In  his  recommendation  to  Council,  before  mentioned,  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  gave  considerable  nrominence  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Commis- 
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uonerd  should  report  upon  the  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  with  a 
view  to  its  re-organization.  In  this  coxmection  the  subject  of  Agricultural 
Statistics  would  have  held  a  foremost  place. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  but  that  an  enlargement  of  the  powers  and  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  would  be  very  desirable,  in  order  that  a  paore  active  super- 
vision should  be  exercised  over  the  applications  of  the  public  money  voted  for  the 
encouragement  and  advancement  of  agriculture,  and  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  more  closely  identified  with  the  great  agricultural  interests 
of  the  Province  than,  with  its  present  limited  machinery,  is  possible'.  But,  for 
reasons  already  set  forth,  the  Commissioners  feel  unable  to  do  more  at  the  present 
time  than  advise,  that  the  subject  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Legislature,  and  to  state  that,  in  the  event  of  such  a  re-organization 
of  the  Bureau  as  is  suggested,  the  Commissioners  would  view  with  much  pleasure 
any  well-considered  scheme  for  utilizing  the  experience  and  information  of  practi- 
cal agriculturalists,  in  an  advisory  sense,  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Commissioners  are  desirous  of  expressing  their  high  appreciation  of  the 
prompt  and  ready  responses  they  have  received  from  the  different  persons  and 
corporations  to  whom  requests  for  information  and  assistance  have  been,  from 
time  to  time,  forwarded.  They  have  also  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  shown 
them  by  representatives  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the 
State  Governments,  as  well  as  b}"  many  private  citizens  of  that  country  to  whom 
applications  on  their  behalf  for  documentary  and  other  information  have  been 
made ;  and  they  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remarking  that,  in  their 
opinion,  great  advantage  would  result  from  a  more  ^i^uent  interchaDge  of  corres- 
pondence between  the  Ontario  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  and  the  American  Bureaux 
and  State  Boards  of  Agriculture,  the  operations  of  which  are  evidently  carried  on, 
iu  many  instances,  with  great  intelligence,  energy  and  success.  In  the  event  of 
the  Ontario  Bureau  being  reorganized,  the  experience  of  such  or  similar  institu- 
tions  in  the  United  States  would  be  found  to  be  most  useful 

In  collecting,  compiling  and  arranging  the  evidence,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
their  present  report,  the  leading  motive  of  the  Commissioners  has  been  to  make 
the  whole  as  useful  as  possible  to  those  for  whom  the  contents  of  the  Report  and 
its  appendices  are  chiefly  designed,  and  thus  to  produce  a  volume  of  practical 
information  for  the  farmers  of  Ontario. 

The  evidence  was  taken  in  shorthand,  by  Messrs.  Albert  Horton  and  George 
Eyvel,  members  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  transcribed 
by  them  in  a  narrative  form.  It  has  since  been  so  classified  as  to  group  to^ 
gether,  as  far  as  possible,  the  reports  relating  to  each  subject  under  one  head,  and 
subdivided  with  appropriate  captions  so  as  to  make  reference  to  any  part  as  easy 
AS  possible.  Each  appendix  will,  in  fact,  be  an  independent  pamphlet,  which  may 
be  distributed  either  separately  or  in  company  with  others. 
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The  report  that  the  Commissioners  have  the  honour  to  present  has  been  written 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reproduce  in  a  convenient  shape  the  salient  points  of  the 
voluminous  materials  collected  together,  and  published  in  the  form  of  appendices; 
and,  while  it  varies  considerably  from  the  usual  form  of  official  documents,  its 
usefulness  will,  the  CommiBsioners  hope,  by  that  means  be  increased. 

They  have  adopted  in  their  report  a  narrative,  in  preference  to  a  didactic 
style,  desiring  not  so  much  to  give  utterance  to  their  own  opinions  as  to  com- 
municate fairly  the  views  and  experience  of  those  whose  statements  they  have 
had  before  them. 

All  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners,  whether  at  meetings  for  delib- 
eration, or  for  the  examination  of  witnesses,  have  been  open,  and  usually  attended 
by  representatives  of  the  press,  who  have  also  had  access  to  any  documents  and 
statements  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners.  To  this,  the  Commission- 
ers believe,  is  largely  due  the  public  interest  in  the  Commission,  and  ihe  friendly 
spirit  in  which  its  labours  have  ixom  time  to  time  been  noticed.  The  examina- 
tions of  witnesses  have  been  conducted  in  as  informal  and  conversational  a  manner 
as  was  consistent  with  good  order,  and  the  despatch  of  business. 

With  these  observations  the  Commisioners  will  now  address  themselves  to  a 

w 

review  of  the  evidence,  making,  as  they  proceed,  such  comments  as  the  facts  seem 
to  demand. 


CHAPTER   IL 


FRUIT     GULTXJRE 


Fruit  Growing  Capacity  of  Ontario. 

"  As  a  Province,  I  should  say  we  are  able  to  grow  any  fruits  that  are  grown 
in  the  temperate  zone."  That  short  sentence,  extracted  from  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
D.  W.  Beadle,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pomologists  of  this  continent,  briefly, 
but  comprehensively,  describes  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario.  One  district  or  section  may  be  more  favourable  to  fruit  production 
than  another ;  in  some,  certain  descriptions  of  fruits  cannot  be  so  profitably  cul- 
tivated as  elsewhere ;  in  others  the  intelligent  culturist  makes  his  selection  be- 
tween different  varieties,  but — these  distinctions  admitted — ^it  can  be  broadly 
and  confidently  asserted  that,  in  the  area  comprised  within  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
missioners* investigations,  there  is  no  fruit  known  to  temperate  climes  that  may 
not,  somewhere  or  other,  find  sure  and  profitable  cultivation. 

^^  • 

The  Area  Bmbraoed  in  the  Eividenoe. 

Starting  from  the  Niagara  River,  the  testimony,  oral  and  documentary, 
under  this  head,  represents  the  Niagara  District,  the  Lake  Erie  counties  of  Nor- 
folk and  Elgin;  the  peninsula  lying  between  Lakes  Erie  and  St.  Clair;  the 
Lake  Huron  and  Qeorgian  Bay  region ;  the  inland  counties  of  the  south-western 
peninsula ;  the  district  of  Which  Toronto  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre ;  the 
range  of  counties  lying  between  Toronto  and  the  eastern  boundary  line ;  the  in- 
land northern  district  around  Lindsay  and  Peterborough;  the  Ottawa  valley 
from  Amprior  to  the  City  of  Ottawa ;  and  the  new  outlying  regions  of  Muskoka 
and  Manitoulin.  It  will  be  desirable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  recapitulate 
briefly  the  statements  in  which  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  several  sections 
above*  named  are  referred  to  by  witnesses,  or  in  reports  forwarded  to  the 
Commissioners. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Niagara  District. 

Mr.  Beadle 'says  : — 

"  I  represent  here  to-day  what  is  known  as  the  Niagara  District.  I  suppose 
it  embraces  the  peninsula  between  the  two  lakes,  firom  Hamilton  to  the  nver, 
but  more  particularly  the  area  lying  below  the  mountain.    I  have  had  opportunities 
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of  familiarizing  myself  with  the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of  th^t  district,  and  ther 

character  of  the  fruits  grown  in  it. 

"The  class  of  fruits  that  has  particularly  claimed  my  attention  is  that  em- 
bracing those  which  are  readily  cultivated  in  our  district,  such  as  apples^  plums, 
pears,  cherries,  poaches, — in  fact  all  those  that  are  cultivated  in  our  climate,  or 
all  those  that  flourish  in  the  temperate  zone.  In  addition  to  those  named  I  may 
mention  grapes,  strawberries,  cun-ants,  raspberries,  etc." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Ooimties  of  Norfolk  and  Elgin. 

Travelling  westward  along  the  Lake  Erie  coast  line,  we  have  from  the  County 

of  Norfolk : — 

'*  The  fruits  cultivated  in  this  county  are :  apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,, 
plums,  grapes,  currants,  strawberries,  raspberries,  gooseberries,  quinces,  and 
olackberries." 

And  from  Elgin : — 

"Apples,  pears,  peaches,  cherries,  strawberries,  grapes,  raspberries,  blackberries, 
gooseberries,  and  a  few  plums  and  currants  are  the  fruits  cultivated  in  this 
distHci" 

The  Fruits  of  Kent,  Essex  and  Lambton. 

The  Counties  of  Essex  and  Kent  in  many  parts  present  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  fruit  garden.  ^ 

Mr.  Mackenzie  Boss,  whose  fruit  and  nursery  gounds  are  situated  in  the 

Township  of  Harwich  (Kent),  just  beyond  the  municipal  limits  of  the  Town  of 

Chatham,  says,  in  his  evidence : — 

**  The  soil  and  temperature  of  the  County  of  Kent  cannot  be  surpassed  for 
fruit  growing." 

And  Mr.  Westland,  from  Bidgetown,  Township  of  Howard — also  in  Kent — 
says : — 

"  We  can  grow  in  our  township  all  the  fruits  that  can  be  grown  in  a  temperate 
climate." 

Mr.  Dougall,  for  twenty-eight  years  a  nurseryman  at  Windsor,  in  Essex,  says 

of  the  portion  of  that  county  skirting  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  Detroit 

River: — 

"  That  region  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  every  kind  of  fruit  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  temperate  zone." 

Turning  northward,  the  report  from  Lambton  is : — 

"  Apples,  pears^  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  currants  and  melons,  are  cultivated  in 
this  district." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Huron  District 

Striking  next  the  coast  line  of  Lake  Huron,  and  turning  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  McD.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  we  find  him  saying : — 

"  In  our  district  we  cultivate  apples,  pears,  pjums,  peaches,  cherries,  grapes, 
nectarines,  apricots,  quinces,  currants,  raspberries,  strawberries  and  gooseberries. 
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By  our  district  I  mean  the  County  of  Huron^  though  a  good  deal  of  what  I  have 
to  say  will  apply  to  parts  of  Perth  and  Bruce.  There  are  about  6,540  acres  under 
orchard  and  garden  in  the  county.  In  apples,  4,870 ;  plums,  330 ;  pears,  nearly 
90 ;  peaches,  about  52.      We  have  about  50  acres  of  strawberries,  nearly  100 

of  grapes,  and  about  80  acres  of  other  small  fruits The  estimated 

quantity  of  apples  produced  in  our  county  in  1879,  was  435,000  barrels.* 

The  Fruits  of  the  Owen  Sound  District. 

Then  calling  on  Mr.  Roy,  the  witness  from  Owen  Sound,  we  read : — 

"  Almost  every  description  of  fruit  succeeds  well  in  our  district.  I  regard^it 
as  the  ^  ery  best  fruit  growing  section.  I  refer  to  the  district  from  Sarnia  to 
Collingwood,  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  and  the  Georgian  Bay.' 


f> 


The  Fruits  of  Perth.  Middlesex  and  Oxford  Counties. 

Coming  next  to  the  western  inland  counties,  we  have  from  Perth : — 

**  Apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries,  grapes,  currants,  gooseberries,  peaches  (a  few), 
strawberries  and  raspberries,  are  the  fruits  cultivated  in  this  district.  About  75 
per  cent,  are  apples,  10  per  cent,  plums,  and  about  3  per  cent,  peaches." 

From  Middlesex : — 

•*  The  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  the  above  county  include  all  kinds  grown  in 
Ontario,  with  the  exception  of  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines  and  quinces.  The 
district  being  one  of  the  most  favoured  in  the  Province,  the  yield  is  very 
abundant." 

From  C)xford : — 

'*  Apples,  peaches,  plums,  pears,  quinces,  cherries,  small  fruits  of  all  kinds,  and 
grapes  in  small  quantities,  are  the  fruits  that  are  grown  in  this  locality." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Brant  District. 

From  the  County  of  Brant  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  of  Paris,  is  :-^ 

"  All  the  ordinary  fruits  that  have  been  named  are  grown  in  the  district  that 
I  represent,  though  peaches  are  grown  on  a  small  scale,  and  some  varieties  of 
cherries  and  blackberries  have  not  been  a  success." 

Not  forgetting  the  great  fruit  growing  industry,  including  grapes,  apples 

pears  and  strawberries,  in  the  Counties  of  Went  worth  and  Halton,  we  come  next 

to  the  Toroi^to  District. 

The.Pruits  of  the  Toronto  District— Favoured  Sections. 

Taking  more  than  a  local  view  of  the  subject,  Mr.  George  Leslie,  Jr.,  the  well« 
known  nurseryman  and  fruit  culturist  of  Toronto,  says : — 

"  There  seems  to  be  a  line  drawn  right  through  the  Province ;  wherever  you 
^et  the  water  on  the  north  side,  even  a  great  deal  north  of  this,  you  get  a  good 
iruit  growing  country.  At  Owen  Sound,  for  instance,  where  the  water  is  on  the 
north  side,  they  have  a  very  good  fruit  section,  and  can  even  grow  apricots  and 
nectarines,  which  we  in  Toronto  cannot  grow.  Generally  speaking,  good  fruit 
growing  sections  are  in  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of  water ;  the  shores  of  the- 
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*Si.  lAvnr&Dce  are  well  adapted  to  firuit  raiainff ,  and  we  have  a  very  good  country 
at  Toronto,  though  we  cannot  suoeeasf  ally  cultivate  peaches,  apricots,  nectarines, 
or  blackberries." 

The  language  employed  by  Mr.  Leslie  is  used  of  course  in  a  comparative 
sense.  He  probably  intends  to  imply,  that  in  the  most  favourable  sections,  all  fruits, 
•or  nearly  all,  can  be  profitably  grown,  while  some  others — Toronto  for  instance — 
ailthough  t>n  the  whole  good  fruit  growing  districts,  must  be  content  to  cultivate 
all  but  the  more  delicate  fruits.  His  suggestion  of  an  imaginary  line  dividing  the 
Province  does  not,  however,  quite  correctly  describe  the  actual  geographical  facts. 
The  best  fruit  growing  sections  have  water,  not  on  the  north  side  alone,  but  are 
distinctly  peninsular  in  their  character.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  that  the 
Niagara  district  is  a  peninsula  washed  on  its  shores  by  the  waters  respectively  of 
Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie.  The  chief  fruit  lands  of  south-western  Ontario,  are 
found  in  a  peninsula  jutting  out  between  the  waters  of  Lakes  Huron  and  St.  Clair 
and  Lake  Erie,  while  the  Saugeen  peninsula  is  the  popular  designation  of  the 
famed  fruit  district  embracing  Owen  Sound,  on  its  northern,  or  Georgian  Bay, 
•and  Goderich,  on  its  western  coast  line. 

The  Fruits  of  Durham  and  Northumberland. 

Tracing  our  course  from  Toronto,  .along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
we  have,  from  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Newcastle,  in  the  County  of  Durham,  and  Mr. 
Hiimian,  from  Grafton,  in  the  County  of  Northumberland,  evidence  in  effect, 
very  similar  to  that  given  by  Mr.  Leslie. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Bay  of  Quints  District 

The  Bay  of  Quinte  District — extending  from  the  County  of  Northumberland 
to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  including  Prince  Edward  County, 
another  peninsula,  all  but  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  lake,  and  a 
•  choice  fruit  growing  county — is  represented  in  the  evidence  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
who  has  fruit  growing  farms  both  in  Prince  Edward  and  Northumberland.  Mr. 
Dempsey  says : — 

"  I  represent  Lennox,  Addington,  Hastings,  Northumberland  atad  Prince  Ed- 
ward from  the  lake  northwards,  in  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  and  Agricid- 
tural  and  Arts  Association.  I  have  been  engaged  in  fruit  culture  about  forty 
years,  and  as  a  business  for  the  last  twenty-five  years.  During  that  time  I  have 
had  opportunities  of  becoming  tolerably  conversant  with  the  fruits  of  the  districts 
which  I  represent  We  grow  nearly  |ill  the  small  fruits,  apples,  pears,  and  plums. 
'  We  grow  very  few  cherries,  and  though  there  are  few  peach  trees  I  could  recom- 
mend peach  culture  there.  Apples  are  the  most  important  fruit  crop  we  have. 
Probably  about  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  area  under  finit  is  devoted  to 

^apples,  perhaps  more.  Not  more  than  one-third  of  the  apple  trees  in  our  district 
are  in  fiill  bearing,  probably  about  one-fourth.  Fruit  culture  is  extending  rapidly 
^throughout  our  district.  There  are  a  great  many  acres  devoted  to  small  fruits  at 
'the  present  time,  principally  strawberries." 
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The  Fruits  of  Dundas»  Stormont,  and  Glengarry. 

Paasing  eastward  from  the  Bay  of  Quinte  along'  the  north  shore  of  the  St. 
Lawrence^  and  away  from  the  mellowing  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  we  might 
expect  to  find  a  very  material  change  in  the  fruit-growing  capabilities  of  the 
country.  But  from  the  United  Counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glengarry, 
lying  within  the  angle  formed  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Rivers,  in  a  very 
full  report  of  their  fruit  products  we  read : — 

**  The  fruits  that  are  cultivated  in  this  district  are,  apples,  plums,  cnerries^ 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  cranberries,  tomatoes,  raspberries, 
blackberries,  brambleberries,  and  melons." 

The  only  fruits  missed  from  this  very  comprehensive  list  are  the  peach  and 
the  pear.  The  former,  except  perhaps  in  Prince  Edward  County,  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  cultivated  anywhere,  in  marketable  quantities,  on  the  northern  side  of 
Lake  Ontario's  waters.    And  of  the  pear  we  read  further  on : — 

"  Pears  can  be  successfully  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent.  They  have  been 
cultivated  as  far  east  as  Montreal ;  can  be  grown  in  sheltered  situations  on  a  dry 
subsoil,  of  excellent  quality,  but  on  a  limited  scale." 

The  Fruits  of  the  Ottawa  District. 

Following  the  course  of  the  Ottawa  River,  we  have  from  Mr.  Bucke,  at  the 

City  of  Ottawa,  the  following  evidence : — 

"  We  cultivate  a  few  varieties  of  apples,  raspberries,  strawberries  and  goose- 
berries, and  small  fruits  generally,  including  grapes,  are  also  cultivated." 

But  the  strength  and  weakness,  in  relation  to  fruit  growing,  of  this  particu* 

lar  district,  will  be  more  apparent  when  the  cultivation  of  the  several  finiits  comes 

to  be  discussed.  , 

The  Fruits  of  Renf^w  County. 

At  Arnprior — still  on  the  Ottawa,  and  where  the  most  northerly  point  in  east- 
ern Ontario,  from  which  evidence  has  been  taken,  is  reached — ^the  Renfrew  Fruit 
and  Floral  Company  are  engaged  in  a  gallant,  and  so  far  encouraging,  enterprise. 
The  measure  of  their  success  can  only  be  properly  appreciated  by  following  up 
their  operations  in  detail.  But  Mr.  Usbome,  their  manager,  is  able  to  mention 
&9  free  from  all  danger  from  climatic  vicissitudes,  some  four  or  five  varieties  of 
apples,  and  to  speak  favourably  of  his  progress  with  two  or  three  descriptions  of 
pears,  with  grapes,  and  with  small  fruits. 

The  Fruits  of  the  Lindsay  District. 


Once  more  striking  west  we  complete  the  circuit  at  the  inland  Town  of 
Lindsay  in  Victoria,  "where,"  says  Mr.  Beall: — 

"  The  Fruits  cultivated  are :  apples,  pears,  plums,  strawberries,  raspberries, 
red,  white  and  black  currants,  gooseberries  and  grapes." 
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The  Fruita  of  Muskoka  and  Mianitoulixi. 

Finally  we  have  reports  from  Conunissioners  visiting  the  new  districts  of 
Muskoka  and  the  Island  of  Manitoulin. 

With  respect  to  Muskoka  the  three  visiting  Commissioners  say : — 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  grape  the  smaller  fruits  are  indigenous  to  th* 
District,  all  the  berries  abound  in  the  woods,  and  the  wild  plum  is  also  ver^ 
plentiful,  being  cultivated  by  the  settlers,  a&d  yielding  a  large  crop  of  fruit 
valuable  for  economical  purposes  In  face  of  the  abundant  natural  supply,  th^ 
cultivation  of  berries  is  small ;  but  the  strawberry  where  planted,  yields  a  verj 
good  return.  For  hardy  plums  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  conditions  arc 
favourable." 

They  then  refer  to  the  successful  growth  and  fruiting  of  some  hardy  varieties 
of  apple,  to  the  prolific  yield  of  the  crab,  and  to  the  successful  efforts  to  grow 
and  ripen  grapes  of  the  cultivated  varieties. 

Of  the  fruit  growing  capacity  of  the  Island  of  Manitoulin,  Mr.  Saunders,  aftei 

noting  the  existence  of  a  number  of  thriving  young  orchards  at  various  points  says, 

that,  at  Manitowaning,  he  saw : — 

"  Several  varieties  of  apples,  fruiting  fully  .  .  .  The  Clinton  grape  was  also 
fruiting  well,  while  currants,  raspberries,  water  melons,  and  nutmeg  melons  were 
:grown  successfully." 

Rapid  progress  of  Fruit  Industry. 

« 

The  rapidity  with  which  a  large  measure  of  success  has  been  achieved  in  this 
branch  of  industry  is  a  powerful  testimony  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  Prov- 
ince as  a  fruit  producing  country.  Fruit  cultivation  is  necessarily  among  the  later 
pursuits  of  the  settler  in  a  new  region.  Where  every  foot  of  ground  has  to  be 
cleared  of  timber  and  brush- wood  before  the  spade  can  enter  in,  it  is  the  first  neces- 
sities of  life,  not  its  luxuries,  or  quasi-luxuries,  that  have  to  be  thought  of.  Many 
years  often  elapse  before  the  ground  can  be  spared  and  the  time  devoted  to  fruit 
cultivation,  and  an  orchard,  when  planted,  does  not  give  fruit  in  a  day.  The  Prov- 
ince of  Ontario,a3  the  representative  of  Upper  Canada,  is  even  now  not  ninety  years 
•old.  Men  are  living  who  can  remember,  when,  with  the  exception  of  a  scattered 
settlement  here  and  there,  nearly  the  whole  Province  was  an  unbroken  forest,  and 
it  is  but  within  very  few  years  indeed  that  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  except  in  the 
most  primitive  fashion,  and  for  home  consumption  only,  was  first  attempted.  In 
the  rapid  progress  made,  no  little  credit  is  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Society 
known  as  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association. 

Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario. 

The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  Ontario  was  organized  in  1859,  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of  fruit  culture  in  the  Province,  and  bringing 
together  at  certain  intervals  those  engaged  in  this  important  branch  of  industry 
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lor  the  purpose  of  interchanging  their  views  and  profiting  by  each  other's  experi- 
ence. In  1863  the  first  report  of  the  Society  was  published,  containing  statistics 
on  fruit  culture  from  most  of  the  western  counties,  followed  by  a  list  of  fruits 
which  had  been  found  to  succeed  in  the  different  sections  reported  on.  No  further 
effort  in  this  direction  was  made  for  want  of  funds  until  1868,  when  the  Aissocia- 
tion  became  incorporated  under  the  Act  for  promoting  agriculture,  and  was  then 
entitled  to  receive  a  yearly  grant  of  S350  from  the  public  funds.  From  this  date 
the  activity  and  usefulness  of  the  Association  was  greatly  increased,  and  its  mem- 
bership largely  augmented  from  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  it  has  over  since 
made  a  yearly  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  of  its  work,  embodying 
much  useful  and  practical  information  on  fruit  growing,  which  reports  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  Commissioner's  annual  report.  In  addition  to  the  compilation  of 
this  most  valuable  annual  document,  a  number  of  new  varieties  of  fruit  trees  and 
vines  have  been  disseminated  among  the  members  with  the  view  of  testing  their 
hardiness,  etc,  in  our  climate,  and  from  these  tests  much  useful  knowledge  has 
been  gained,  and  a  great  impetus  given  to  the  culture  of  fruits  throughout  the 
Province. 

In  1873  a  very  extensive  competitive  international  exhibit  of  fruits  took 
place  in  Boston,  Mass.,  when  this  Association  made  an  exhibit  of  fruits  from 
Ontario  which  astonished  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  Ontario  was 
awarded  four  silver  medals,  one  bronze  medal,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
•dollars  in  money,  while  at  the  same  time  the  fruit  growing  resources  of  the  Prov- 
ince were  widely  and  extensively  commentea  on  by  the  press  throughout  the 
North  American  continent.  In  1876,  at  the  time  of  the  great  Centennial  Exhibi- 
tion in  Philadelphia,  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  again  rendered  good  service 
to  the  Province.  By  the  united  exertions  of  its  officers  and  members,  a  con- 
tinuous fruit  exhibit  was  maintained  in  Philadelphia  during  the  entire  season, 
giving  the  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  world  an  opportunity  of  examining  our 
fruit  products.  On  this  occasibn  fifteen  medals  and  awards  were  given  to  Ontario 
fruit,  and  these  evidences  of  the  favourable  character  of  our  climate  were  com- 
mented on  the  world  over,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  our  Province.  The 
Association  having,  within  the  past  year,  taken  up  the  department  of  forestry 
also,  a  still  wider  sphere  of  usefulness  is  open  to  it.  To  its  officers,  and  especially 
to  its  efficient  Secretary,  Mr.  D.  W.  Beadle,  who  has  held  that  office  for  eighteen 
years,  great  credit  is  due,  and  to  their  zesi  in  the  interests  of  fruit  growing,  we 
are  largely  indebted  for  the  present  advanced  condition  of  fruit  culture  in 
Ontario. 

The  Soil— the  Climate— Indigenous  Fruits. 

Yet  this  useful,  and  most  meritorious  body  of  fruit  culturists  have  only  been 
assisting  and  giving  effect  to  the  inherent  fruit  producing  vigour  and  sympathy 
<ft  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  country  to  which  nearly  every  fruit  in  its  wild  state 
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is  indigenous.  The  apple,  the  plum,  the  cheny,  all  the  nuts  and  the  small  fruits, 
are  ft^miliar  objects  to  every  one  acquainted  with  our  woodlands.  It  is 
from  the  native  Fox  and  Frost  grapes  intermingled,  and  crossed  with  the  Euro- 
pean wine  grapes,  we  have  obtained  the  splendid  variety  of  dessert  and  wine  gn^pea 
we  are  now  able  to  display.  In  one  part  of  the  Province,  and  only  one — ibe 
District  of  Muskoka — is  the  wild  vine  known  to  be  absent. 

Success  of  Non-indigenous  Fruits. 

The  ameliorating  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  the  abundant  but  not  too  con- 
tinuous rainfall,  and  the  ample  amount  of  sunshine,  and  corresponding  heat» 
combine,  not  only  to  favour  the  growth  of  hardy  fruits,  but  also  to  produce,  with- 
out artificial  assistance  or  protection,  such  fruits  as  the  pear,  the  peach,  the  apricot» 
and  nectarine,  for  marketable  purposes,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  two  first  named 
fruits,  on  the  largest  scale.  In  no  country  in  the  world  does  the  pear  attain 
greater  perfection,  and  while  the  peach  in  the  mild,  but  less  certain,  climate  of 
Great  Britain  is  a  luxury,  the  very  flavour  of  which  is  hardly  known  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  in  Canada  the  humblest  day  labourer  can  purchase  this  luscious  fruit 
by  the  bauketfol.  The  fruit  growing  capabilities  of  Ontario  will  be  fully  established 
when  set  forth  in  detail  by  the  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  under  review.  . 

Statistics  of  Fruit  Culture. 
They  would  be  established  with  absolute  exactness  if  any  machinery  existed 

■  _ 

for  collecting  accurate  statistics  of  the  fruit  products  of  Canada.  The  attention 
of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  has  been  for  some  time  directed  to  this  subject, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  from  the  forms  for  the  census  retiums  which 
have  been  published,  that  the  efforts  of  the  Association  have  been  to  a  large 
extent  successful,  so  far  as  the  forthcoming  census  is  concerned.  Mr.  Beadle 
says: — 

'^  I  think  no  attempt  has  been  made  in  taking  the  census  to  obtain  statistics  of 
the  quantity  of  fruit  produced.  My  impression  is  that  no  information  is  sought 
of  the  area  of  land  under  fruit  culture.  The  Fruit  Growers'  Association  have 
several  times  called  the  attention  of  the  Dominion  Government  to  the  importance 
of  obtaining  these  statistics.  The  President  of  our  Association  reported  at  a 
meeting  held  since  the  last  exhibition  in  Ottawa^  that  he  had  had  an  interview 
with  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  on  the  subject,  and  that  he  had  assured  him  that 
steps  would  be  taken  towards  securing  such  statistics  in  the  next  census  enumer- 
ation. Though  a  decennial  return  would  be  of  some  value,  it  would  be  better  to 
have  them  more  frequently,  and  they  would  not  be  quite  satisfactory  unless  they 
were  made  yearly.  I  think  such  statistics  could  be  obtained,  without  much  trouble 
or  expense  by  the  officers  of  municipalities  in  taking  the  assessment.  They  could 
obtain  the  information  if  suitable  questions  were  inserted  in  the  blanks." 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Beadle's  opinion  as  to 
the  limited  value  of  a  decennial  return,  which,  as  past  experience  has  proved, 
does  not  reach  the  eye  of  the  public  until  three  or  four  years  after  the  enumer- 
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atoTB  have  paid  their  visits.  .  At  the  present  time,  probably,  fully  one-half  of 
the  orchard  area  of  Ontario,  or  even  more,  is  filled  with  young  trees,  a  pro- 
portion of  which  are  coming  every  year  into  bearing,  and  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  will  have  fruited  before  the  census  returns,  under  this  head,  for  1881  have 
been  issued.  The  Commissioners  are  aware  that  the  whole  question  of  Agricul* 
tural  Statistics,  which  would  of  course  include  firuits,  has  been  long  regarded  aa 
pressing  for  solution,  and  cannot  too  earnestly  express  their  sense  of  its  very  great 
importance  in  connection  with  the  branch  of  industry  they  are  now  more  particu* 
larly  engaged^  considering. 

The  Oultiyation  of  the  Apple. 

Giving  the  first  place  to  the  most  popular  and  by  far  the  most  largely  grown 
firuit,  the  Commissioners  now  propose  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  evidence  ce- 
lating  to  the  cultivation  of  the  apple.  The  apples  referred  to  by  the  several  wit- 
nesses whose  oral  or  written  statements  have  been  received  are  the  following^ 
led  under  the  general  heads  of  Summer,  Fall,  and  Winter  varietieB^— • 


Red  Astrachan. 
White  Astrachan. 
Early  Harvest. 
Tetofsky. 
Keswick  Codlin« 
Early  Joe. 
Qolden  Sweet. 


Summed  Apples. 

Sweet  Bough. 
Benoni. 
Summer  Rose. 
Early  Strawberry, 
Pomme  RoyaL 
Indian  Rare  Ripe. 
Summer  Pearmain* 
Fowrteefa  in  aU. 


Fall  Apples. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Black  Detroit. 

Gravenstein. 

Cayuga  Red  Streak,  or  Twenty- 
Ounce. 


St.  Lawrence. 
Fall  Pippin, 
Holland  Pippin. 
Alexander. 
Colvert 
Hawley. 

Seek-no-Further. 
Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 
Maiden's  Blush. 
Fall  Orange. 

2 


Taylor  Fish. 
Porter. 

Autumn  Strawberry. 
Maitland. 
Fall  Jenneting. 
Blenheim  Orange. 
Sherwood's  Favourite. 
Sops  of  Wine. 
Kentish  Fillbasket. 
Gatineau  Belle. 
Hawthomden. 
Ohio  NonpareiL 


Twenty-six  in  <UL 
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Winter  Apples. 


Northern  Spj. 
Baldwin. 

Rhode  Island  Greening. 
Golden  Russet. 
Swayzie  Pomme  Grise. 
Montreal  Pomme  Grise. 
iEsopus  Spitzenbei^. 
Roxbury  Russet. 
Famsuse  (or  Snov  Apple). 
King  of  Tomkins  County. 
Wagener. 
Newtown  Pippin. 
Ribston  Pippin. 
Feck's  Pleasant 
Grimes'  Golden. 
Peach  Apple. 
Cranberry  Pippin. 
Lady  Apple. 
Norton's  Melon. 
American  Pippin. 
Dominie. 
Belmont. 

Forty-four 


Talman's  Sweet 

Rambo. 

Yellow  Bellflower. 

Wealthy. 

Jonathan. 

Ontario. 

Dora. 

Ella. 

Arnold's  Beauty. 

Bed  Canada 

RedDelax>it 

WaUbridge. 

Kenheim  Orange. 

Ben  Davia 

Swaar. 

Bourassa. 

Peewaukee. 

Mann  Apple. 

Freckled  Mollie. 

Prenyea. 

Bachelor  (or  King  of  Applet), 

Br6ckyille  Beauty. 

in  all. 


A  Noble  Catalogue— Eif^hty-four  Varieties. 

As  the  list  stands,  it  shows  a  noble  catalogue  of  fourteen  sunmier,  twenty- 
six  fall,  and  forty-four  winter — ^in  all  eighty-four — varieties,  the  difference  in 
number  pretty  clearly  defining  the  public  estimation  of  the  value,  in  an  economical 
sense,  of  the  several  classes.  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that,  were  it  within 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  to  institute  an  actual  comparison  between  some 
few  of  the  apples  mentioned,  they  might  be  found  to  be  the  same  fruits,  under 
different  names  locally  or'accidentally  attached  to  them ;  but  this  could  apply  only 
to  one  or  two  of  thd  least  known  sorts.  On  the  other  hand,  exhaustive  as  their 
inquiry  has  been,  the  Commissioners  are  aware  of  the  existence  of  not  a  few  apples 
that  have  not  been  referred  to  by  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Discrepancies  in  Olassiflcation. 

Occasional  difficulties  occur  in  the  classification,  the  terms  summer  and 
fall«  or  fall  and  winter,  being  applied  by  different  persons  to  the  same  apples. 
This  arises  probably,in  some  instances,  from  a  disagreement  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
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ing  of  the  terms  used,  but  also  from  the  wide  difference  of  climate  in  the  large 
territory  covered,  affecting  both  the  maturityand  the  constitution  and,  consequently^ 
the  keeping  properties  of  the  same  fruits,  either  favourably  or  otherwise.  In  one 
or  two  instances,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  almost  universally  termed  a  fall  apple 
is  mentioned  as  a  summer  fruit.  The  Fameuse  (or  Snow  apple)  occupies  a  more 
debateable  position,  for  it  is  spoken  of  by  some  excellent  authorities — including 
Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto— as  a  fall- apple,  and  so  appears  in  his  catalogue.  But  Mr. 
Beadle  says : — *^  Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  I  class  the  Snow  apple  as  a  winter 
apple."  And,  in  the  district  where  the  Fameuse  attains  the  highest  excellence — 
the  St.  Lawrence  counties — it  is  regarded  as  a  winter  apple,  and  alluded  to  in  the 
reports  from  that  section  as  one  of  the  best  winter  keeping  varieties.  The  few 
other  differences  in  classification  are  not  of  sufficient  imoortance  to  require  parti- 
cular  reference/ 

Oomparative  Haxdiness  of  Varieties. 

The  first  question  that  presents  itself  naturally  is, — ^What  is  the  comparative 
hardiness  of  the  different  apples  constituting  either  class,  or  in  what  parts  of  the 
Province  are  particular  apples  found  to  be  most  successful  ?  We  shall  endeavour, 
from  the  evidence  brfore  us,  to  supply  an  answer  to  this  inquiry. 

Apple  Culture  in  the  Ottawa  Valley. 

It  is  evident  that  the  least  favourable  situations  from  which  information  has 
been  oollected^eaving  out  for  the  moment  the  new  regions  of  Muskoka  and 
Manitoulin — are  Ottawa  and  Amprior,  the  latter,  as  regards  apple  culture,  being 
rather  the  more  favoured  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  gives  the  Bed  Astraehan  as  the  one  summer  apple  in 

the  cultivation  of   which  some  Success  has  been  attained,  the  Alexander  and 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  fall  sorts,  and  Talman's  Sweet,  as  a  winter  apple  grown 

in  the  district.     Of  the  three  first  named  he  says : — 

"  The  Bed  Astraehan,  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  and  the  Alexander  appear 
to  be  the  hardiest ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  raise  an  orchard  of  them  .... 
The  Hon.  B.  W.  Scott  has  tried  apple  growing.  He  grows  the  Bed  Astraehan  and 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  on  his  farm  about  three  miles  out  of  the  city.  He 
plants  evergreens  along  with  the  trees,  and  I  think  they  protect  them.  The  land 
IS  on  a  limestone  bed,  and  his  experience  has  been  measurably  successful.  Both 
Mr.  Haycock  and  Mr.  Keefer  have  been  unsuccessful." 

Mr.  Bucke  also  mentions  a  local  seedling  knovm  as  the  Gatineau  Belle  as 
**  not  a  first-class  fruit  but  very  hardy,  and  ripening  in  September." 

At  Amprior,  on  the  Ottawa  Biver,  Mr.  Usboume  of  the  Waba  Nurseries,  the 
property  of  the  Benfrew  Fruit  and  Floral  Company,  already  mentioned,  has 
proceeded  in  a  very  systematic  manner  to  test  the  apple  growing  capacity  of 
that  region.     He  says : — 

''  Five  years  ago  I  imported  ten  of  each  of  several  different  varieties  of  apple 
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tree,- and  put  them  out  in  nursery  rows  to  see  how  they  would  stand  the  winter. 
They  were  put  out  in  the  spring.  The  following  spring,  some  varieties  were  all 
alive,  and  sill  the  rest  died.  Thirteen  varieties  out  of  fifty  lived.  These  were 
the  Red  Astrachan,  White  Astrachan,  Tetofsky,  Sons  of  Wine,  Duchess  of  Olden* 
burg,  Fameuse,  Keswick  Codlin,  Twentv-Ounoe,  English  Russet,  Pomme  Qrise, 
P^ach  Apple,  Talman's  Swi'et,  and  the  Wallbridge.  We  propMnited  these  pretty- 
largely.  I  have  since  discarded  the  Keswick  Codlin,  Sops  of  wine,  and  Talman^ 
as  apples  subject  to  be  winter  killed.  They  don't  die,  but  are  killed  back.  Oat 
of  all  the  sorts,  the  onlv  varieties  never  injured  are  the  White  Astrachan,  Tetofsky, 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  Beach  Appla  We  have  thus  established  the 
fact  that  these  are  the  sorts  that  will  stand  this  dimate.  These  four  sorts  have 
never  suffered.  These  will  in  future  be  propagated  largely.  Crabs  all  do  welL 
We  have  fruited  the  Tetofsky,  a  sweet  summer  apple  of  a  cdoiall  size.  The  Duch- 
ess, with  us,  ripens  ear^  in  September.  The  White  Astraohan  we  have  not  firuited 
sufficiently  to  say  anvtning  of.  The  Peach  Apple  we  have  not  fruited  Hie  fruit 
of  the  Duchess  and  the  Tetofsky  has  been  very  fine,  so  that,  both  in  the  character 
of  the  fruit  and  in  hardiness,  these  trees  fully  sustain  their  reputation.** 

'  The  Talman's  Sweet,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bucke  as  grown — although  to  what 
extent  is  not  indicated — at  Ottawa  C&ty,  b  thus  ruled  out  at  Amprior.  The  Red 
Astrachan,  while  cultivated,  does  not  appear  altogether  to  escape  winter-killing. 
Of  summer  apples,  the  White  Astrachan  (only  once  more  menti<med  in  the  evi- 
dence), and  the  Tetofsky,  appear  to  be  dimate-proof,  and  the  Duchess  of  CNdenburg 
and  Peach  Apple  are  shown  to  be  enduring  varieties.  The  Twenty-Ounce  (or 
Cayuga  Red  Streak)  of  fall  sorts,  and  the  Peach  Apple,  the  Russet,  Pomme 
Grise  (called  elsewhere  .the  Montreal  Ponmie  Grise,  and  a  very  well  known  and 
generally  cultivated  fruit)  and  the  Wallbridge,  of  winter  apples,  if  less  capable  of 
resisting  climatic  influences,  are  also,  apparently,  worth  cultivating.  Mr.  Usboume 
also  says :  , 

**  We  have  now  also  some  ten  varieties  of  Russian  apples  on  trial ;  they  have 
not  yet  fruited." 

Apple  Oulture  in  Victoria  and  Peterborough. 

At  Lindsay,  again,  where  the  conditions  of  northern  inland  cultivation  are 
more  favourable,  Mr.  Beall — the  witness  from  that  district — could  give  quite  a 
res-pcctable  list  of  apples  successfully  cultivated,  although  by  no  means  so  large 
as  those  of  sections  still  more  favoured  from  a  fruit  culturist's  point  of  view.  He 
says,  alluding  first  to  summer  apples : — 

"  We  have  the  Red  Astrachan,  the  Summer  Rose  and  the  Tetofsky.  The  last 
named  is  not  a  good  apple  for  market  use ;  as  soon  as  it  is  about  ripe  it  must  be 
ubed,  or  it  becomes  soft  and  mealy." 

He  goes  on  to  observe  that  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Alexander  do  very  welU 
his  preference  being  for  the  St.  Lawrence,  while  he  mentions  the  Fall  Pippin  as 
lar<Tcly  and  profitably  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterboro*.     He  adds : — 

"  Of  winter  apples  grown,  the  kinds  most  esteemed  are  the  Yellow  Bell- 
flower,  the  Northern  Si>y,  the  Fameuse  (or  Snow  apple),  and  the  Qolden  Russet. 
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Of  these  f  our«  the  Oolden  Russet  stands  first,  the  Yellow  Bellflower  next,  and  there 
is  not  much  difference  between  the  other  two  .  .  «  Grimes'  Golden,  so  far  as  I 
know,  is  perfectly  hardy." 

There  are  two  other  points  referred  to  by  this  gentleman  that  are  practically 
finggestive  to  the  apple  cultivator.  The  first  is,  the  great  effect,  of  differences  in 
-soils  and*  climate,  at  places  very  few  miles  apart,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
apples — a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  careful  selection,  both  of  situation  and 
fruits,  on  the  part  of  the  agriculturist  who  contemplates  apple  culture.  The  other 
is,  the  existence  of  a  very  large  number  of  excellent  seedlings  which  Mr.  Beall  thinks 
**  would  compare  with  many  of  the  grafted  kinds." 

Mr.  Beall  especially  draws  attention  to  these,  because,  he  says,  "  some  of 

the  standard  varieties  are  too  tender  for  our  district."  ' 

• 

And  he  instances,  in  this  connection,  the  Early  Harvest  (summer)  and  the 
lUiode  Island  Greening  and  the  Spitzenberg  (winter)  apples.  Now  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  true  acclimatization  must  be  from  the  seed.  As  Mr.  Leslie 
puts  it  in  his  evidence : — 


"  My  remark  as  to  the  original  growth  of  forest  trees  holds  good  with  regard 
to  apple  trees ;  they  must  be  acclimatized  through  the  seed,  where  the  standard  / 
varieties  in  cultivation  will  not  thrive.  Mere  grafting  or  growing  in  any  one' 
locality  I  do  not  think  has  any  effect  at  all.  li  you  want  to  raise  trees  for  a 
northern  climate,  where  there  is  any  hope  of  their  growth  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
through  the  saedL*  If  the  seed  is  sown,  the  hardiest  will  come  through  and  live, 
and  the  more  tender  ones  will  give  way." 

The  seedlings  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Beall  are  not  named.  like  those  other 
seedlings  mentioned  in  the  report  from  the  United  counties  of  Stormont,  Dun- 
das,  and  Glengarry,  they  may,  by  some  exceptionally  severe  weather  be  swept 
out  of  existence  unless  multiplied  an,d  distributed,  whereas,  if  carefully  cultivated, 
it  is  quite  possible  the  result  might  be  of  great  public  benefit  The  Commissioneib 
<cannot  doubt  but  that  so  enthusiastic  and  intelligent  a  fruit  grower  as  Mr.  Beall 
will  specially  charge  himself  with  the  destinies  of  this  hopeful  crop  of  new  varie- 
ties. 

Axyple  Onlture  in  the  River  Oounties. 

The  statement  from  the  United  Counties  of  Dundas,  Stormont  and  Glen- 
^garry,  respecting  the  loss  by  a  storm  of  imusual  violence  is  as  follows : — 

"  There  were  quite  a  number  of  good  seedling  apples,  exceedingly  valuable, 
cultivated  in  this  mstrict  up  to  March,  1863,  when  they  were  lost  by  a  thaw  and 
following  cold  snap.  If  they  were  looked  up,  there  should  be  some  good  ones  still 
existing.  The  soil  and  climate  here  are  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  good 
ciew  varieties,  if  experiments  were  made.  One  of  those  lost  in  1863  was  an 
autumn  apple  of  the  size  of  the  Golden  Russet  (American),  and  a  perfect  apple 
in  shape,  texture,  colour  of  flesh  and  skin,  aroma,  etc.  Fifty  per  cent,  or  upwards 
•of  the  so-called  standard  varieties  have  proved  too  tender  for  our  district,  but  a 
£ood  deal  depends  up<xi  location,  soil,  etc.    It  is  important  to  get  young  trees 
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from  northern  nurseries.    A  variety  from  a  Montreal  nursery  will  thrive  here 
when  the  same  variety  from  Rochester  would  not" 

The  calamity  referrec?  to  was  evidently  one  of  very  exceptional  severity,  for 
the  seedlings  had  not  only  weathered  many  winters  and  matured  their  growth^ 
but  had  fruited  and  attained  a  high  place  in  public  estimation.  Their  history 
indicates  an  apple^growing  capacity  in  the  district  in  advance  of  tha£  already 
attained. 

Of  summer  apples,  the  three  most  profitable  and,  in  that  sense,  it  may  be  as* 
sumed,  hardy  varieties,  are  the  Red  Astrachan,  Early  Harvest,  and  Tetofsky. 

Of  fall  apples,  the  most  profitable  to  the  grower  are  the  St.  Lawrence,  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  and  Alexander,  classed  as  follows : — 

"  The  Duchess  ' veiy  hardy  and  productive  ;*  the  Alexander  'very  hardy ;'' 
the  St.  Lawrence  '  less  hardy  but  does  well.'" 

Of  winter  apples,  the  list  is  a  long  one,  and  includes  the  Fameuse,  Swaysie- 
Fomme  Qrise,  Talman's  Sweet,  American  Qolden  Russet,  Red  Canada,  Spitzen* 
berg,  Northern  Spy,  and  Tellow  Pippin.  The  most  successful  are  the  Fameuse,. 
Talman's  Sweet,  Swayzie  Pomme  Qrise,  and  American  Golden  Russet,  while  to 
the  latter,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  apples,  is  added  the  Brockville  Beauty,  an. 
apple  that  appears  in  evidence  at  this  point  only. 

If  we  regard  the  region  east  and  north  of  the  Bay  of  Quinta  district  as  being 
the  least  favourable  portion  of  the  Province  for  fruit  culture,  we  have  enough  evi- 
dence already  to  show  not  merely  what  apples  may  be  successfully  cultivated  there, 
but  that  the  industry  is  capable  in  those  sections  of  considerable  development.  The 
efforts  making  at  Amprior  and  Ottawa,  and  the  remark  in  the  report  from  the 
United  counties  that  ''not  one-fourth  of  the  fruit  trees  are  in  full  bearing" — 
showing  as  it  does  a  very  large  amount  of  recent  attention  to  fruit  culture — 
prove  that  the  people  of  these  districts  are  intelligently  alive  to  the  opportuni- 
ties open  to  them. 

The  Hardiest  Apples. 

'  It  may  be  interesting  now  to  ttun  to  some  of  the  evidence  bearing  ou  the 
subject  of  apple  hardiness  generally,  in  order  to  show  what  more  may  be  done,  ixk 
this  direction,  in  places  where  the  careful  selection  of  hardy  varieties  is  the  first 
essential  to  success. 

Mr.  Beadle  says  : — 

"  We  are  gradually  ^tting  hold  of  the  lipples  which  can  be  grown  at  the  north 
with  success.  The  Duraess  of  Oldenburg  will  grow  where  any  apple  will  grow, 
and  as  £Ekr  north  as  this  Province  extends.  It  is  one  of  the  varieties  which  I  would 
reconmiend  settlers  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  to  try.  Ben  Davis  will 
not  ffrow  as  far  north  as  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  but  will  thrive  a  good  way 
north,  but  in  the  coldest  sections  of  the  Province  I  would  recommend  the  Duchess 
of  Oldenburg,  the  Wealthy,  the  Peewaukee,  and,  possibly,  the  Mann  Apple.    The 
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Ducheas  of  Oldenburg  is  a  fall  apple ;  the  Wealthy  is  a  winter  apple,  and  so  is 
the  Peewaukee.  So  far  as  we  have  got  the  varieties  it  would  be  chiefly  the  fall 
apples  which  I  would  recommend  for  the  climate.  The  Red  Astrachan  will  grow 
well  up  towards  the  limit  we  have  been  speaking  of.    The  Tetofsky  is  a  tart  ap- 

fle,  a  lon^  way  behind  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  and  in  no  way  more  hardy.  If 
were  going  to  plant  trees  for  cider  1  would  plant  the  Tetofsky,  as  it  abounds  in 


juice. 

We  have  here  several  apples  of  which  no  mention  is  made  by  the  witnesses 
previously  quoted  in  connection  with  the  northern  and  most  easterly  districts. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  Ben  Davis,  only  second  apparently  in  Mr.  Beadle's  estima- 
tion to  the  hardy  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  which  ''  will  grow  where  any  apple  will 
grow,  and  as  far  north  as  the  Province  extends." 

^  '  / 

The  Ben  Davis,  says  Mr.  Beadle : — '^  Will  thrive  a  good  way  north.*'. 

Mr.  Dempsey,  in  his  evidence,  also  refers  to  the  Ben  Davis.    He  says : — 

"Judging  by  my  own  experience,  we  have  no  apple  that  can  compare  with 
the  Ben  Davis  as  a  profitable  market  apple,  if  grown  .upon  favourable  locations 
and  soiL  For  retailing,  in  Belleville,  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  apple  we 
have.     Grocers  prefer  them  to  the  Northern  Spy  as  a  counter  apple." 

The  Ben  Davis  would,  from  these  joint  testimonials,  appear  to  deserve  to  be 
more  extensively  cultivated,  where  the  soil  and  locality  is  comparatively  favour- 
able, especially  where  hardiness  is  an  essential  to  success.  Except  in  the  report 
from  the  County  of  Norfolk,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  successful  winter  variety, 
the  Ben  Davis  is  not  further  alluded  to  in  the  evidence. 

But,  while  a  qualified,  recommendation  may  be  endorsed  on  the  carte  of  the 
Ben  Davis,  the  language  of  Mr.  Beadle  is  far  more  emphatic  in  regard  to  some 
other  varieties. 

"  In  the  coldest  sections  of  the  Province,"  he  says,  "  I  would  recommend  th^ 
Duchess  of  Oldenbuig,  the  Wealthy,  the  Peewaukee,  and,  possibly^  the  Majin 
apple." 

The  three  last  are  winter  apples.  We  have  additional  information  about 
the  Wealthy  from  Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill.    He  says : — 

^  There  is  another  new  apple  called  the  Wealthy,  as  hardy  as  tiie  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  bearing  later  in  the  season.  The  fruit  of  the  Wealthy  is  of  the 
same  character  as  th&  Fameuse.  It  is  quite  a  new  variety.  I  think  myself  it  is 
going  to  take  the  place  of  the  Fameuse.  It  is  better  than  the  Fameuse  because 
it  is  cleaner  on  the  outside  and  without  scabs.  It  is  a  little  larger,  as  tender,  and, 
I  think,  has  a  little  better  flavour  than  the  Fameuse.  It  originated  in  Minnesota, 
the  original  tree  there  being  about  sixteen  years  old.  It  TOre  when  it  was  five 
years  (Sd  from  the  seed,  and  it  has  borne  heavy  crops  ever  since.  It  is  bein? 
planted  venr  extensively  in  Minnesota,  in  fact  the  people  have  gone  almost  wild . 
over  it.  I  nardly  tiiink  it  would  be  a  valuable  apple  tor  exportation.  It  would 
chiefly  bo  advantuffcous  to  new  settlers,  on  account  of  its  bearinc;  so  soon  and 
being  so  hardy.  This  varietv  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  would  be  the  best 
apices  for  the  cold  parts  of  the  country." 
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Mr.  Beadle  ia  the  only  witness  who,  in  his  evidence,  alludes  to  the  Peewankee; 
birt  in  Mr.  Leslie's  catalo<]rue  it  is  described 


"A  seedling  of  the  Dnchess  of  Oldenburg,  from  the  North- West,  where  it  is 
reoommended  as  good  in  quality  and  a  good  keeper.  Tree  productive  and  hardy. 
December  to  March." 

The  Mann  apple  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of 
winter  varieties  in  his  district.  n 

The  North  Shore  of  Lake  Ontaxia 

Leaving  behind  us  the  regions  where  something  like  a  critical  selection  is 
necessary  to  protect  the  apple  grower  from  loss,  we  may  glance  for  a  moment  at 
what  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  the  jnedium  or  average  section  of  the  Province, 
in  relation  to  apple  culture,  unless  indeed  Prjpce  Edward  County  should  be 
excepted  as  a  district  scarcely  second  to  the  most  favoured.  The  north  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario,  from  Toronto  to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  has  been 
well  represented  before  the  Commissioners.  And  it  may  be  pretty  safely  assumed 
that  such  eminent  professional  cu]turists  as  Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto,  Mr.  Chaplin 
of  Newcastle,  Mr.  Hinman  of  Grafton,  and  Mr.  Dempsey  of  Prince  Edward,  have 
not  been  wanting  in  any  efforts  to  f^ttaih  in  apple  cultivation  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  success.  It  is  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that,  to  achieve  absolute 
success  in  this  part  of  the  Province,  considerable  care  in  the  choice  of  sites  may 
he  necessary.  A  comparatively  hardy  apple  may  lose  its  reputation  by  ii^udicious 
placing,  and,  a  second  rate  finiit  in  this  sense,  be  exalted  to  undeserved  honour  by 
the  good  judgment  of  its  planter.  Mr.  Dempsey,  after  naming  the  Red  Astrachan 
and  Early  Harvest  as  the  preferable  summer  varieties,  and  paying  the  invariable 
tribute  of  respect  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  as  a  hardy  fall  apple,  goes  on 
to  say: — 

**  The  St.  Lawrence  (fall  apple)  is  also  profitable  with  us,  though  occasionally 
it  spots  a  little.  I  don't  cultivat^^  the  Gravenstein  (fall  apple)  very  much.  The 
tree  is  inclined  to  be  tender/* 

He  then  refers  to  the  winter  9orts  as  follows: — 

^  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  what  varieties  of  winter  iq>ple8  sueoeed 
best  in  our  district,  because  we  have  a  severe  climate,  and  such  a  vanety  of  soils 
that  in  a  favourable  locality  we  can  grow  any  variety  of  winter  apple.  Again, 
we  have  fruit  growers  who  dare  not  plant  the  Baldwin  and  the  Greening,  while 
perhaps  they  may  be  grown  successfully  in  another  orchard  a  mile  away.  Judging 
ny  my  own  experience,  we  have  no  apple  that  can  compare  vriHi  the  Ben  Davis 
as  a  market  apple,  if  grown  upon  favourable  locations  and  soil.  For  retailing  in 
Belleville,  it  brixura  the  highest  price  of  any  apple  we  have.  Grocers  prefer  tnem 
to  the  Northern  ^y  as  a  counter  apple.  The  variety  which  I  esteem  best  is  the 
Bed  Canada,  and  even  for  market  they  are  the  best,  if  properly  growD.  They 
tequire  a  warm  soil,  and  of  course  we  have  some  localities  which  are  not  favourable 
to  their  jzrowth,  and  in  these  they  are  liable  to  vary  in  size,  and  to  spot.  Ths 
€k>lden  Kusset  does  not  succeed  verv  well  with  us  and  we  don't  find  it  profitable 
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In  favourable  localities  the  Baldwin  and  Greening  succeed  well.  The  Colvert,  if 
properly  handled,  is  a  profitable  apple,  though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  winter 
varieties.  It  should  be  picked  early  in  the  season,  even  when  it  is  quite  green ; 
if  so  picked,  it  is  one  of  the  most  profitable  apples  for  shipment  to  Europe,  as  it 
commands  fancy  prices.  We  grow  a  considerable  number  of  Snow  apples.  You 
will  find  it  flourishing  in  some  localities,  and  perhaps  forty  rods  away  it  is  a 
failure.  I  could  never  understand  the  cause  of  this  peculiarity.  We  have  no 
tree  that  is  more  hardy,  but  the  fruit  is  liable  to  spot." 

Northuznbriaa  Seedlings. 

In  Mr.  Hinman's  evidence  we  again  drop  upon  a  cluster  of  seedlings  hard^ 
and  prolific,  and,  although  the  collaterals  of  three  generations,  still  without  a  name. 
Mr.  Hinman  says : — 

**  There  are  some  seedling  apples  on  my  farm  which  have  been  there  over  eighty 
years,  and  while  those  which  my  grandfather  grafted  had  mosUy  died,  those 
which  were  left  in  their  natural  state  survived,  and  still  bear  freely ;  they  have 

no  local  name." 

* 

It  would  be  a  source  of  much  gratification  if  these  tough  old  patriarchs  could 
even,  yet  be  utilized  for  the  propagation  of  their  hardy  characteristics  beyond  the 
limits  of  Mr.  Hinman'a  nursigy.  Of  the  hardiness  of  established  varieties,  Mr. 
Hinman  says; — 

"I  can  hardly  say  what  varieties  of  apples  are  best  for  the  district,  as  I  have 
not  given  them  all  a  fair  trial.  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  and  the  Spitzenberg 
have  proved  to  be  the  hardiest  varieties  in  the  older  orchards,  though  we  have 
better  shipping  apples,  such  as  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  and  the  Holland^ 
Pippin.  The  Northern  Spy  is  one  of  our  best  varieties  for  general  purposes.  The/ 
fruit  of  the  Baldwin  is  good,  but  the  tree  does  not  stand  the  climate  very  well] 
It,  and  the  Northern  Spy  are  most  in  demand  for  shipping." 

For  hardiness,  in  this  particular  section  the  preference  is  thus  given  to  the 
Bhode  Island  Greening,  and  the  Spitzenberg,  while  the  Baldwin  exhibits  a  tender- 
ness that  mars  its  utility.  But  the  list  is  a  very  limited  one,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  might  be  considerably  enlarged  in  directions  already  indicated. 

Mr.  Chaplin's  remarks  seem  to  apply  less  to  the  point  we  are  now  particularly 
discussing  than  to  the  general  merits  of  his  trees.  Mr.  Leslie,  alluding  first  to 
summer  varieties,  mentions  the  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  and  Keswick  Cod- 
lin  as  "  particularly  hardy  trees  in  fruit  growing  sections." 

And  of  the  Red  Astrachan,  he  says : — "  It  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  the  very 
early  apples." 

Of  the  .fall  varieties  he  commends  especially  for  hardiness  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  and  Alexander.  He  speaks,  however,  less  of  his  own  immediate  dis- 
trict or  orchards  than  of  sections,  already  noticed,  where  hardiness  is  the  first 
necessity  of  apple-growing.  He  localizes  winter  apples  in  the  following 
fnanner: — 
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"  Of  winter  apples,  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Qreenin^if  require  the  most 
favoured  portion  of  the  Province ;  you  cannot  take  them  much  farther  north  than 
Toronto  to  advantage.  The  Rambo  may  also  be  classed  with  these  varieties.  The 
Northern  Spy  and  King  of  Tomkins  County  are  hardier.  '  The  Swayzie  Pomme 
Grise,  American  Golden  Russet,  and  Yellow  Bellflower  are  very  hardy.  The  Rib- 
ston  Pippin  and  Swaar  are  medium/' 


With  still  greater  precision  he  says : — 

"  The  hardiest  varieties  are  the  American  Golden  Russet,  the  Swayzie  Pomme 
Grise,  and  the  Yellow  Bellflower,  and  you  might  add  to  the  list  the  Montreal 
Pomme  Grise,  which  does  well  at  and  about  Montreal." 

The  Montreal  Pomme  Grise  is,  it  will  be  recollected,  in  the  list  of  thirteen 
survivors  out  of  fifly  tested  at  Amprior  and  referred  to  by  Mr.  Usbome,  as 
having,  in  consequence,  been  propagated  largely.  The  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise,  al- 
though an  apple  of  Canadian  origin,  comes  from  the  warm  region  of  Niagara. 
But  while  a  most  delicious  fruit,  *'  the  best  dessert  apple  in  the  world,"  as  Mr. 
Leslie  calls  it,  a  most  prolific  bearer  and  the  "  highest  priced  apple  ever  shipped," 
it  is  also  "  one  of  the  very  hardiest."     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  The  tree  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest,  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  f  ruit» 
it  is  one  to  which  we  might  turn  with  good  prospect  of  succesa  It  is  not  largely 
cultivated  at  present ;  though  it  has  been  erown  a  long  time  it  has  not  got  into 

Sneral  cultivation  for  some  reason.   It  is  a  Canadian  tree,  a  native  of  the  Niagara 
strict,  and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  there." 

The  Western  Counties. 

Westward  from  Toronto  we  are  generally  free  from  the  unfavourable  condi- 
tions, using  the  term  in  a  comparative  sens'e,  that  may  affect  the  fruit  grower  to 
the  east  of  the  capital  of  the  Province.  It  may  be  laid  down  as'a  broad  general 
rule  that,  whatever  apple  wiU  grow  at  the  east  or  north  of  Toronto,  will  grow  in 
the  western  or  southwestern  counties,  although  in  the  latter  there  are  occasional 
situations  where  prudence  in  the  selection  of  trees  must  be  exercised.  We  shall 
now  speak  therefore  of  the  relative  hardiness  of  the  several  varieties,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  meet  in  the  western  half  of  the  Province  on  a  common  level, 
and  without  reference  to  their  adaptability  for  suooesaful  cultivation  or  other 
wise  in  the  north  or  east 

Summer  Varieties. 

Of  the  summer  varieties,  the  Red  Astrachan,  the  Early  Harvest,  the  Tetof « 
sky,  and  the  Keswick  Codlin  are,  with  the  exception  of  the  White  Astrachan^ 
which  is  but  once  mentioned,  the  only  apples  the  hardiness  of  which  is  specially 
referred  to,  and  that  in  connection  with  the  colder  sections  of  the  Province  only. 
There  is  no  evidence  to  show,  however,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
eight  or  nine  other  summer  sorts  would  not  be  equally  safe  from  misadventure. 
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Fall  Varieties. 

In  regard  to  the  fall  apples,  the  choice  is  a  little  more  marked.  From  Bruce 
the  report  is  most  favourable  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  the  Gravenstein,  Alex- 
ander, Maidens'  Blush  and  Colvert.  In  the  Nia.gara  district  Mr.  Beadle  can ''  make 
no  distinction  in  regard  to  hardiness." 

In  Elgin,  for  hardiness  and  productiveness  combined,  the  award  is  given  to 
the  Ohio  Nonpareil,  Gravenstein,  Bellflower,  and  Pippins.  In  Kent,  Mr.  West- 
land  classes  as  equally  hardy  the  Cayuga  Kedstreak,  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Seek- 
no-Further,  and  the  Fall  Pippin.  In  the  same  county  Mr.  Cady  "  does  not  think 
there  is  much  difference,"  but  gives  the  preference,  <m  the  whole,  to  the  Rambo 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  first  named,  however,  being  classed  in  this  report  as  a 
winter  apple. 

In  the  report  from  Norfolk,  the  preference  for  hardiness  is  given  to  the  Duch- 
ess of  Oldenburg,  the  Maiden's  Blush  and  Gravenstein.  It  is  probable  that  in 
western  Ontario  the  test  of  hardiness  is  hardly  severe  enough  to  affect  seriously 
the  credit  of  any  of  the  fall  varieties. 

Winter  Varietiea 

In  winter  apples,  the  fruit-growers  appear  to  be  more  critical ;  and  the 
question  of  hardiness  comes  more  conspicuously  to  the  front.  X)f  the  forty-four 
varieties  on  the  Ust,  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise, 
the  Montreal  Pomme  Grise,  the  Fameuse,  Grimes'  Golden,  the  Wallbridge,  the 
Brockville  Beauty,  the'  Peach  apple,  the  Ben  Davis,  the  Peewaukee,  and  the  Mann, 
in  terms  which  render  further  reference  to  their  hardiness  quite  tumecessary. 
To  the  hardiness  of  the  Jonathan,  Bachelor,  American  Pippin,  Blenheim  Orange,. 
Bed  Detroit,  Peck's  Pleasant,  Newtown  Pippin^  Cranberry  Pippin,  Lady  Apple^ 
and  the  five  or  six  new  apples,  no  direct  reference  is  made  in  the  evidence. 
To  the  hardiness  or  otherwise  of  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Baldwin,  the  Golden  Bus* 
set,  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  the  Boxbury  Busset,  the  Wagener,  the  Tajman'a 
Sweet,  Yellow  Bellflower,  Belmont,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Ribston  Pippin,. 
Bed  Canada,  and  .^opus  Spitzenberg  allusion  is  made  in  several  instances. 

In  Brant,  Mr.  Arnold  finds  the  Baldwin  and  the  Rhode  Island  Greening  not 
reliable.    He  says : — "  They  are  tender  unless  worked  on  other  trees." 

Mr.  Cady,  from  Kent,  gives  to  the  Wagener  a  special  certificate  for  hardiness. 
With  Mr.  Mackenzie  Ross,  near  Chatham,  in  Kent,  the  iEsopus  Spitzenberg  "  does 
not  succeed  very  well.'* 

Mr.  Hagaman,  at  Oakville,  reports, — 

"  The  Boxbury  Russet  is  not  very  tough  in  the  wood ;  the  Baldwin  not  so 
healthy  in  the  wood  and  is  sometimes  killed  in  the  tops." 
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In  contradistinction  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Arnold's  experience  in  Brant, 
Mr.  Toll,  from  Kent,  says:  ''the  Rhode  Island  Greening  never  winter-kills 
with  us," 

Mr.  David  Caldwell,  from  Waterloo  County,  and  whose  orchard  is  in  a  high 
situation  says : — 

"  The  apple  that  succeeds  best  with  us  is  the  Northern  Spy.  .  .  .  The  next 
best  apple  is  the  Khode  Island  Greening." 

While  referring  to  the  .^Csopus  Spitzenberg  as  a  fine  apple,  Mr.  Caldwell 
remarks  as  a  drawback  that  *'  the  tree  is  usually  delicate." 

In  regard  to  hardiness,  Mr.  Boy,  of  Owen  Sound,  says : 

''  I  don't  think  that  any  of  the  standard  varieties  have  proved  too  tender  for 
our  district.  We  thought  at  one  time  the  Baldwin  was  tender,  but  now,  as  soon 
as  it  is  grown  up  and  seven  or  eight  years  old,  I  find  it  to  be  very  hardy  and  to 
bear  very  good  fruit." 

In  Bruce,  all  the  standard  varieties  are  reported  as  succeeding  well. 

In  Lambton,  the  Baldwin  is  found  to  be  ''  rather  tender  for  this  district." 

In  Perth,  while  the  Baldwin  is  mentioned  as  a  very  valuable  and  highly 

esteemed  variety,  we  read : 

"  The  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  have 
sometimes  shown  signs  of  tenderness  in  severe  winters." 

In  Elgin,  th^  Baldwin  is  "  the  only  variety  that  appears  to  be  too  tender  for 
some  severe  winters." 

While  in  the  year  1875  a  very  severe  frost  destroyed  some  trees  of  the 
Baldwin,  Wagener,  and  Colvert  varieties,  at  Houghton,  in  Norfolk,  the  case  was 
altogether  an  extraordinary  one,  and  in  no  other  year  has  a  similar  experience 
occurred. 

Mr.  Leslie  speaks  of  the  Yellow  Bellflower  as  **  very  hardy,"  while  from 
Elgin  and  Norfolk  the  reports  allude  to  it,  respectively,  as  ''profitable,"  and 
among  the  sorts  that  *' succeed  best." 

From  Norfolk,  comes  a  word  of  commendation  for  the  Belmont  and  Dominie. 

Mr.  Leslie  gives  to  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  the  credit  of  being  hardy, 
but,  although  in  Norfolk  it  is  reported  as  one  of  the  moat  successful,  in  Perth  it 
is  found  to  show  "  some  signs  of  tenderness  in  severe  winters." 

To  the  Swaar,  Mr.  Leslie  gives  the  designation  of  "  medium,"  although  the 
apple  does  well  in  the  more  southern  coimties. 

The  Ribston  Pippin,  although  classed  by  Mr.  Leslie  as  ''  medium,"  in  respect 
of  hardiness,  is  "grown  successfully"  by  Mr.  Arnold,  at  Paris,  and  also  placed  in 
the  front  rank  in  other  western  counties. 

With  the  few  exceptions  above  given,  the  whole  of  the  leading  standard 
varieties  may  be  said  to  succeed  w^U  in  resisting  unfavourable  climatic  influences 
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in  western  Ontario.  The  Northern  Spy,  the  Qolden  Russet,  the  Talman's  Sweet, 
and  the  Red  Canada  appear  to  have  been  so  hardy  as  to  escape  even  exceptionally 
trying  seasons.  As  abready  remarked,  those  varieties  that  hold  their  own  sua- 
cessfully  against  climate  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  Province  need  no  testimonial  to 
their  hardindte  in  the  west 

Oomparative  Economical  Merits. 

Having  thus,  at  some  length,  considered  the  conditions  of  apple  culture,  and 
indicated  where  apples  may  be  grown,  and  what  varieties  may,  in  the  respective 
districts,  be  cultivated  with  safety  and  probability  of  success,  the  next  point  to 
be  discussed  will  be  the  merits,  in  an  economical  sense,  of  the  different  apples. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  inqtdre : — What  are  the  special  characteristics  of  the 
various  sorts,  other  than  the  one  of  hardiness,  which  has  been  already  disposed  of  7 

Merits  of  Summer  Apples. 

**  The  Red  Astrachan  and  Early  Harvest  are  the  most  profitable  of  early 

summer  apples,"  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Beadle.    They  both  carry  well,  and  the 

Red  Astrachan  has  the  further  advantage  of  being  an  early  bearer.    "  The  Red 

Astrachan    .    .    and  the  Keswick  Codlin  will  bear  in  three  years."    "  The  Red 

Astrachan  and  the  Early  Harvest    .    .    both  carry  well."    Mr.  Beadle  further 

says: 

"  The  Keswick  Codlin  is  valuable  chiefly  as  a  cooking  apple.  The  Early 
Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  valuable  for  dessert,  but  are  good  for  cooking 
also.  The  Benoni  is  a  variety  which  is  much  esteemed  for  dessert,  but  is  not 
worth  much  for  cooking.  The  Sweet  Bough  is  the  best  of  the  sweet  apples,  and 
it  is  good  for  dessert  to  those  who  like  a  sweet  apple." 

"  Of  summer  apples  for  profit  I  prefer  the  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan," 
is  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Dempsey. 

Mr.  BeaU  speaks  of  the  demand  for  summer  apples,  in  his  district,  being  in 
advance  of  the  supply,  particularly  for  the  Red  Astrachan,  which  brings  as  mucfi 
as  from  $2  to  $2.50  a  barrel.  The  other  varieties  he  names  are  the  Summer  Rose 
and  the  Tetofsky.     Of  the  latter  he  says : 

''  The  last  named  is  not  a  good  apple  for  market  use ;  as  soon  as  it  is  about 
ripe  it  must  be  used  or  it  becomes  soft  and  mealy." 

Mr.  Arnold's  opinion  is  summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  For  an  early  dessert  apple,  I  would  take  the  Summer  Rose,  and  next  to  it 
the  Early  Strawberry.  The  Benoni  would  come  third,  and  then  Pomme  Royal, 
which  is  a  very  fine  dessert  apple.  For  an  early  cooking  apple,  I  would  take  the 
Red  Astrachan.  There  are  very  few  of  these  that  come  to  market  as  svch,  except 
the  Red  Astrachan.  I  have  frequent!)'  sent  the  Early  Strawberry  pnd  Benoni  to 
Hamilton  at  $2.50,  and  have  got  a  telegram  saying  'send  on  all  of  those  little  red 
apples  that  you  have  got/  The  Red  Astrachan  brings  sometimes  SI,  a  bushel  It 
generally  seUs  from  that  downwards/' 
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In  the  Ottawa  valley  counties,  the  question  is  limited  pretty  much  to  the 
enduring  capacity  of  the  fruit,  and  the  choice  is  consequently  limited.  In  the 
United  Counties,  the  Early  Harvest  and  Red  Astrachan  are  mentioned  simply 
as  the  most  profitable.  Also  as  the  most  profitable,  Mr.  Leslie  recommends  of 
summer  apples,  the  Early  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan  and  Keswick  Codlin., 

Mr.  Hinman  speaks  of  the  Elarly  Harvest^  the  Red  Astrachan,  the  Sweet 
Bough,  and  the  Qolden  Sweet  as  the  best  summer  varieties.  The  two  first  named 
in  the  group  are  the  favourites  of  Mr.  Chaplin. 

In  the  report  from  Bruce,  the  favourable  notice  of  the  Early  Harvest  and 
Red  Astrachan  is  extended  to.  the  Summer  Pearmain. 

Mr.  Allan,  of  (Joderich,  says : — 

"  The  summer  apples  most  profitable  are :  Red  Astrachan,  which  we  use  for 
both  cooking  and  market ;  Keswick  Codlin  for  cooking ;  the  Early  Joe  and  the 
Indian  Rare  Ripe  for  dessert.  The  Tetofsky  is  being  cultivated  and  is  much 
thought  of  by  some  growers.    Upon  some  soils  it  is  about  as  early  as  the  Astrachan." 

In  some  dozen  other  reports,  the  Red  Astrachan  is  alluded  to  favourably  in 
all  cases ;  the  Early  Harvest  in  nine,  the  Tetofsky  in  three,  the  Keswick  Codlin 
in  two,  and  the  Sweet  Bough  in  one.  Reviewing  the  several  statements,  the  first 
place  must  be  given  to  the  Red  Astrachan,  with  the  Early  Harvest  in  close  at- 
tendance, if  not  quite  on  an  equality.  The  Keswick  Codlin  has  many  friends, 
but  the  Tetofsky;  described  by  Mr.  Beadle  as,  '*  a  tart  apple  a  long  way  behind 
the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,"  while  freely  cultivated  has,  in  some  quarters  but  a 
third-class  reputation.  The  other  summer  varieties  are,  as  will  be  observed,  the 
subjects  of  only  occasional  notice,  and  probably  of  individual  and  local  preferenoey 
rather  than  of  general  popularity. 

In  dealing  with  the  summer  apple,  we  have  to  bear  in  miiid  that  its  claims  to 
favour  are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  fewer,  and  its  critics  are  far  less  exacting,  than 
are  those  of  the  winter,  or  even  fall  varieties.  The  simultaneous  appearance  of  the 
pear,  and  the  plum,  and  other  fruits,  renders  the  summer  apple,  relatively,  of  far 
Idte  importance  than  the  later  sorts.  In  those  which  may  be  termed  the  chief 
apple  growing  districts,  the  supply  far  exceeds  the  demand.  Thus  we  read  in 
many  of  the  statements,  that  the  crop  is  frequently  left  to  rot  on  the  ground 
or  fed  to  pigs.  Cider  making  is  followed  to  a  limited  extent  only,  in  Canada,  and 
the  summer  fruit  season  is  one  of  so  much  activity  in  all  other  respects  to  the 
farmer,  that  he  pays  little  attention  to  fruit  until  the  comparative  leisure  of  the 
fall  nionths.  The  market  for  summer  apples  is,  consequently,  a  purely  local  one, 
or,  at  all  events,  limited  to  the  Dominion.  The  sale  within  the  latter, 
may  be  enlarged,  when  increased  railway  facilities  admit  of  speedy  and 
direct  shipment  to  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  or  the  new  drying  process,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  later  on,  has  been  fully  tested  and  proved  to  be  successful.  So 
far  as  the  profitable  cultivation  of  summer  apples  at  present  goes,  it  is  probable 
that  much  extension  in  the  western  counties  is  not  desirable.    To  the  eastward 
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and  northward,  as  the  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Beall  and  others  show,  there  is 
still  plenty  of  room  for  the  enlargement  of  this  branch  of  apple  culture. 

Merits  of  Fall  Apples. 

Of  fall  apples  the  varieties  most  prominently  mentioned  are  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  St.  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert,  Cayuga  Red  Streak  (or 
Twenty-Ounce),  Alexander,  Seek-no-Further,  Maiden's  Blush,  and  Holland  Pippin. 
Before  remarking  on  these  in  detail,  we  shall  briefly  notice  the  other  fall  apples 
in  our  list : —        , 

The  Hawley  is  the  subject  of  conflicting  opinion.  Mr.  BeacUe  speaks  of  it  as 
''  not  profitable ;  a  large  showy  apple,  but  the  flesh  is  soft  and  it  perishes  soon.'' 

Mr.  Arnold,  on  the  other  hand,  says : — ^"  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  without  the 
Hawley,  because  it  is  a  splendid  apple  for  cooking  and  dessert." 

As  no  other  witness  refers  to  the  Hawley,  the  Commissioners  will  not  pre- 
sume to  decide  between  these  hdgh  authorities.  The  Black  Detroit,  the  Taylor 
Fish,  the  Porter,  the  Maitland,  the  Kentish  Fillbasket,  the  Blenheim  Orange,  the 
Fall  Jennetipg,.  Sops  of  Wine,  Sherwood's  Favourite,  the  Ohio  Nonpareil,  and  the 
Fall  Ortoig^,  are  each  mentioned  once,  but  once  only. 

Mr.  Cady  only  refers  to  the  Black  Detroit  to  say  it  is  deemed  "  unworthy  of 
cultivation."  The  Maitland,  Taylor  Fish,  and  Kentish  Fillbasket  are  alluded  to 
by  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"The  Maitland  is  a  very  fine  apple,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  the  King  of 
Tomkins  County,  and  is  a  prolific  and  regular  bearer.  The  flavour  is  good,  crisp, 
vinous  and  pleasing.  An  English  apple  named  the  Taylor  Fish  is  very  highfy 
esteemed ;  indeed  I  consider  it  the  best  fall  cooking  apple  we  have,  and  when  per- 
fectly ripe  it  is  quite  pleasant  to  eat.  The  tree  is  a  rapid  grower,  bears  early  and 
regularly  heavy  crops.  The  apple  is  much  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  Kentish 
FiUbaaket." 

The  commendation  of  the  Maitland  and  Taylor  Fish  is  strong ;  the  reference 
to  the  Kentish  Fillbasket  is  only  incidental  The  Porter  also  owes  the  notice  of 
its  value  to  Mr.  Allan,  who  describes  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  fall  apples, 
as  well  as  hardy. 

The  Blenheim  Orange  is  one  of  the  fall  varieties  recommended  by  Mr.  Beadle. 
The  Fall  Jenneting  is  spoken  of  favourably  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  of  Newcastle. 

The  Sops  of  Wine  was  one  of  the  varieties  ruled  out  by  Mr.  Usbome  at  Am- 
prior,  as  subject  to  being  winter-killed,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  its  value  in  any 
respect. 

Sherwood's  Favourite  is  described  by  Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  as  "  one  of  the 

a 

fiedl  apples  most  profitable  to  the  grower." 

The  Ohio  Nonpareil  and  the  Fall  Orange  are  found  to  be  profitable  fall  ap- 
ples in  the  .county  of  Elgin.     In  addition  to  the  apples  above  referred  to,  and  the 
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leading  varieties  to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  Autumn  Strawberry  is  commended 
by  Mr.  Allan  as  a  profitable  fruit,  and  his  opinion  is  endorsed  by  others. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  one  of  the  fall  apples  ^  most  esteemed  "  by  so  good  a 
judge  as  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  who,  referring  to  it  a  second  time,  says : — 

"  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  is  a  very  fine  apple,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  though  it 
is  not  quite  bright  enough,  is  suitable  for  the  English  market." 

*'  The  Hawthomden,"  says  the  report  from  Lambton,  "bears  about  three  or  four 
years  after  grafting ;"  a  very  strong  recommendation  to  new  beginners  in  apple 
culture.  In  a  further  reference  to  the  Hawthomden  from  the  same  source  it  ia 
stated  to  be  one  of  the  tijro  apples  mentioned  "  most  profitable  to  the  grower." 

Principal  Fall  Varietie& 

The  following  standard  varieties  of  fall  apples  will  now  be  noticed  in  order  r — 
The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Gravenstein,  St  Lawrence,  Fall  Pippin,  Colvert, 
Cayuga  Red  Streak  (or  Twenty-Ounce),  Alexander,  Seek-no-Further,  Maiden's 
Blush  and  Holland  Pippin. 

Taking  into  account  its  combined  qualities,  of  hardiness  (already  referred  to), 
of  the  early  maturity  of  the  tree,  and  its  productiveness  as  a  fruit  bearer,  the  first 
place  in  this  list  must  unhesitatingly  be  conceded  to  the  Duchess  of  Oldenbuig. 
In  one  instance  only  is  it  relegated  to  an  inferior  position  when  Mr.  Arnold  says : — 

"  The  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  not  in  &vour  with  us  becsuse  there  are  so 
many  better." 

The  Qravenstein  is  classed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  ''head  and  shoulders  above  all 
other  apples  for  dessert;"  but  he  ranks  it  second  to  the  Duchess  on  general  grounds. 

Mr.  Arnold  places  it  first  on  the  list  of  his  most  esteemed  vaiieties  of  fall  apples. 

Mr.  Leslie  places  it  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  "  most  profitable,'  but  notices  it 
as  being  next  to  the  Duchess  in  early  ripening. 


;  ( 


Mr.  Beadle  declares  the  St.  Lawrence  to  be  an  apple  which  "  it  is  not  profit- 
able to  grow  in  our  (Niagara)  section  of  the  country/' 

Mr.  Dempsey  does  not  concur  with  Mr.  Beadle  in  his  estimate  of  the  St  Law- 
rence. Possibly  a  difference  of  situation  may  have  an  influence  on  the  fruit  and 
on  the  divergent  judgments  of  these  experts.  After  remai'king  that  •*  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  also  profitable  with  us,  though  it  occasionally  spots  a  little,"  Mr. 
Dempsey  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  agree  with  Mr.  Beadle  as  to  the  qualities  of  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
but  I  cannot  tell  why  I  do  not  concur  with  him  as  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  I  have 
only  one  tree  of  that  variety  in  my  garden,  it  has  been  planted  fifteen  years,  and 
though  it  only  bears  alternate  years,  when  it  does  fruit  it  produces  about  six  barrels 
of  the  best  quality  of  apples,  which  would  be  an  average  of  about  three  barrels 
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per  annum.  If  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  is  not  allowed  to  overbear,  it  will  beai 
annually,  but  if  it  does  overbear  th^  fruit  is  liable  to  split  If  a  portion  of  the 
crop  is  shaken  off  the  tree  when  it  is  too  heavy  it  will  bear  annually." 

Mr.  Beall,  in  a  district  where  some  more  tender  varieties  would  be  altogether 
unsuccessful,  says  of  the  St.  Lawrence  : — 

"  The  St.  Lawrence  is  the  only  variety  that  I  am  aware  of  which  can  be  re- 
garded as  a  profitable  fall  apple  with  us.  The  fall  apples  grown  in  our  neighbour- 
hood nearly  supply  the  demand,  and  so  cheaply  that  outsiders  cannot  compete. 
Large  quantities  of  them  are  sold  at  seventy-nve  cents  to  a  dollar  per  barrel.  I 
use  the  tenr  barrel  because  it  has  been  employed  here,  but  with  us  no  person  bar- 
rels his  apples." 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  also  n^entioned  in  favourable  terms,  and  without  an^ 
disparaging  comments  by  nearly  all  the  other  orchardists  examined. 


Of  the  Fall  Pippin,  Mr.  Beadle  says  :— 

*'  Some  years  ago  the  Fall  Pippin  was  very  popular  as  a  cooking  apple,  but  its 
popularity  has  fallen  away  of  late  years,  as  it  is  subject  to^he  spotting  of  which  I 
spoke  with  regard  to  the  Snow  apples.       .  Of  the  varieties  cultivated 

in  our  district  which  I  would  not  recommend,  there  is,  first,  the  Fall  Pippin.  It 
is  a  poor  bearer,  and  shows  bruises  badly  by  discolouration." 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Beall  teUs  us : — 

"  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Peterboro*  the  Fall  Pippin  is  largely  grown,  and  is 
a  very  profitable  apple." 

It  must  be  recollected,  however,  that  apple  culture  is  carried  on  under  very 
different  conditions  in  the  two  districts,  and  that  the  standard  of  criticism  in  fruit- 
abounding  Niagara  is  very  different  from  that  which  is  likely  to  prevail  in  Peter* 
borough.  Of  the  Fall  Pippin,  Messrs.  Allan,  Cady,  Westland,  and  others,  speak 
favourably. 

The  Colvert  is  alluded  to  in  very  favourable  terms  by  Mr.  Dempsey.    He 

says: — 

"  There  is  a  gentleman  near  me  who  has  an  orchard  of  100  Colverts,  with 
which  I  am  just  as  familiar  as  my  own.  The  trees  have  been  planted  about 
fourteen  years,  and  have  attained  a  size  of  about  seven  inches  in  diameter.  Last 
year  they  took  about  175  barrels  from  it,  but  that  was  not  an  average  crop. 
Taking  one  year  with  another,  we  could  safely  calculate  upon  an  average  crop  ot 

200  barrels The  Colvert,  if  properly  handled,  is  a  profitable  apple, 

though  it  does  not  belong  to  the  winter  varieties.  It  should  be  picked  early  in 
the  season,  even  when  it  is  ouite  green ;  if  so  pricked  it  is  one  of  the  most  profit- 
able apples  for  shipment  to  Europe,  as  it  commands  fancy  prices." 

Mr.  Leslie  also  reports  that  the  Colvert  has  been  exported  profitably.    He 

says: — 

**  The  Colvert  has  been  shipped  to  the  old  country,  picked  a  little  on  the 
green  side  and  immediately  sent  off.  It  has  arrived  on  the  other  side  in  splendid 
condition.  The  Fall  Pippin,  Cayuga  Bed  Streak,  Alexander,  and  Fameuse^  treated 
in  the  same  way,  have  also  been  successfully  shipped." 
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The  Cayuga  Red  Sfcreak  (or  Twenty-Ounce)  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  con- 
junction with  the  Colvert  as  a  shipping  apple.  It  is  classed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  one 
of  the  four  highest  priced  fall  varieties,  its  merits  as  a  cooking  apple  being  al3« 
noticed  by  the  same  witness.  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  speaks  of  it  favourably, 
and  Mr.  Pettit,  of  Grimsby^  is  also  shipping  it  to  Europe. 


The  Alexander  is  mentioned  in  the  character  of  a  profitable  fall  variety  by 
Mr.  Allan  and  Mr.  Leslie,  and  as  doing  well  in  his  district,  by  Mr.  Beall. 


Of  the  Seek-no-Further  Mr.  D.  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  says : — 

"  The  Seek-no-Further  apple,  which  belongs  to  the  family  of  the  Spitzen- 
berg,  is  also  a  fine  apple.  So  is  the  .^opus  Spiteenberg ;  but  the  tree  is  usually 
delicate,  and  the  fruit  seems  to  be  so  subject  to  worms  and  insects  that  we  find  it 
unprofitable.  It,  however,  commands  the  highest  price  in  the  British  or  any 
other  market.  I  see  the  Seek-no-Further  apple  labelled  "  Sf)it2en bergs ; "  and 
they  come  so  near  the  real  .^opus  that,  when  they  go  into  the  British  market, 
they  are  not  questioned,  but  command  a  good  price." 

Mr.  McKenzie  Ross  speaks  of  the  Seek-no-Further  as  "  a  very  delicious 
apple,"  and  others  also  testify  in  its  favour. 


The  Maiden's  Blush  is  classed  by  Mr.  Dougall  among  the  varieties  of  fall 
apples  most  preferred  by  him,  and  in  Bruce  and  Norfolk  it  is  also  apparently  a 
favourite.  • 


Mr.  Beadle  says  of  the  Holland  Pippin : — 

"  It  is  a  cousin  of  the  Fall  Pippin,  and  used  to  be  very  popular,  but  it  is 
found  that  it  is  not  valuable  for  shipping  or  market,  comparea  with  tiie  others  I 
have  named.  It  is  mentioned,  however,  as  a  good  fall  apple  by  some  other 
witnesses." 

In  dealing  with  the  fall  varieties  of  apples,  we  obtain  the  first  glimpse  of  a 
market  and  demand  beyond  the  confines  of  the  Dominion.  With  the  possibility  ot 
extending  the  trade  in  certain  fall  varieties  abroad,  and  the  supremacy  o(  the 
apple  as  a  fruit  for  domestic  use  after  the  supply  of  summer  fruits  incapable  c^ 
preservation  in  a  green  state  has  ceased,  the  cultivation  of  fall  varieties  cannot 
yet  l^  said  to  be  overdone,  or  even  to  have  attained  to  its  natural  limita 

Merits  of  Winter  Apples. 

An  inquiry  into  the^economical  merits  of  the  winter  apple  covers  a  wider 
field  than  does  that  which  has  preceded  it.  We  have  already  discussed  very  full; 
the  question  of  hardiness  and  adaptability  to  climate  of  the  respective  members 
of  each  of  the  several  varieties.  The  present  examination  includes  such  subjects 
as  age  of  maturing  productiveness,  shipping  qualities,  home  and  foreign  demand, 
imd  wintering  qualities. 
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Ottt  of  the  forty-three  varieties  several  are  new,  and,  although  none  the  less 
valuable  or  interesting  on  that  account,  have  hardly  yet  established  a  reputation 
-or  become  generally  known.  But  they  deserve  very  prominent  notice  neverthe- 
less. To  the  production  of  some  of  these,  the  country  is  indebted  to  the 
ability  and  enterprise  of  Mr.  Charles  Arnold,  who  stands  high  in  the  ranks  of 
successful  hybridists.  His  new  varieties  are  five  in  number ;  the  Ontario,  Arnold's 
Beauty,  the  EUa,  the  Dora,  and  one  not  yet  named.  The  last  consequently  is  not 
mentioned  in  our  list.     Mr.  Arnold  thus  alludes  to  them : — 

"  I  have  experimented  for  a  number  of  years  in  hybridizing  apnles,  and  of 
i;hose  I  have  raised  I  have  five  very  promising  seedlings.  I  think  the  Ontario, 
which  was  sent  out  by  the  Fruit  Growers'  Association  two  years  ago,  has  no 
superior  as  a  cooking  or  shipping  apple.  I  have  kept  it  as  late  as  the  first  of 
July.  It  is  a  seedling  of  the  xf  orthera  Spy  crossed  with  the  Wagener.  Of  the 
other  four,  the  one  I  have  called  the  Dora  is  a  veiy  good  dessert  apple,  beautifully 
marked.  Another  one,  which,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newburpj,  I 
called  Arnold's  Beauty,  i^  a  yellow  apple  with  red  cheeks,  and  is  a  first-class 
keeping  apple.  There  is  another,  called  the  Ella,  which  in  appearance  is  very 
much  like  the  Black  Qillifiower.  It  is  not  pretty,  is  a  poor  grower,  but  it  is  a 
delicious  apple.  The  fourth  of  my  seedlings  has  never  been  named  or  sent  out, 
though  Mr.  Downing  has  urged  me  to  send  it  out,  as  it  is  an  excellent  dessert 
apple.  By  Mr.  Downing  I  mean  Charles  Downing,  of  Newburg,  N.T.,  who  is 
Hxmsidered  the  best  authority  on  apples  and  fruits  generally  in  America.  I  sub- 
mitted thepi  to  him,  and  he  wished  me  to  send  him  scions.  I  also  sent  them  to 
Uie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  England.  The  one  which  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  here  pronounced  the  best,  uie  Royal  Horticultural  Society  would  not 
look  at,  but  they  sent  me  a  kind  of  diploma,  and  spoke  very  highly  of  the  other 
three,  that  is,  the  Ella,  the  Dora,  and  Arnold's  Beauty.  They  were  among  the 
fruits  exhibited  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  where  I  received  a  medal  for  the  best 
series  of  hybrids." 

Questioned  further,  Mr.  Arnold  went  on  to  say : — 

"With  regard  to  the  Ontario  apple,  the  characteristics  of  the  fruit  strongly 
resemble  those  of  the  Northern  Spy.  On  the  blossom  end  it  is  very  like  the 
Northern  Spy,  and  on  the  other  it  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  Wagener.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  the  Spy,  but  flatter  and  slightly  more  acid.  It  is  ai  beautiful 
red  apple,  but  too  tart  to  suit  me.  It  would  not  be  used  in  England  for  a  dessert 
apple  as  it  is  too  large.  It  is  a  good  cooking  apple.  I  have  never  shipped  apples 
to  JSngland,  except  such  as  I  have  sent  to  ascertain  the  taste  of  the  people.  I 
have  not  tested  the  Ontario  in  the  English  market  because  there  is  only  one  bear- 
ing tree  in  existence.  Assuming  that  it  can  be  sent  in  sufficient  quantity,  I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  profitable  apple,  because  it  is  superior  to  the  Baldwin,  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  of  all  apples  to  ship.  1  think  it  is  a  good  apple,  and 
will  compare  favourably  with  the  very  best,  but  1  expect  to  get  better  apples  than 
it  ia.     I  am  satisfied  as  to  its  bearing  qualities,  as  it  has  borne  well  every  yea{." 

Thus  in  the  Ontario  we  have  a  fine  cooking  apple^^an  excellent  shipper,  and 
one  that  will  keep  to  the  end  of  the  July  following  its  growth.  In  the  latter 
respect  it  has  a  rival  in  Arnold's  Beauty.  The  Ella  hardly  challenges  competi- 
tion on  economical  grounds,  but  is  "  delicious."  The  nameless  seedling,  too,  is  an 
excellent  dessert  apple.  The  Dora  is  not  particularly  described,  but  appears  to 
tiave  sufficiently  high  merits  to  be  classed  with  the  others  in  a  group  of  hybrids 
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that  secured  to  their  or^jixiator  the  first  place  among  hybridists  at  the  Centemiiai 
ExhibitioxL 

Mr.  Dempsey  calls  attentioa  in  his  evidence  to  an  apple  which  would  appear 

to  well  deserve  the  notice  of  fruit  growers.    He  says : — 

"  We  have  an  apple  in  our  locality  to  which  I  think  some  attention  should 
be  called.  I  noticed  that  in  quotations  from  England  there  is  a  variety  called  the 
llock  Apple,  which  has  commanded  a  very  high  place  there.  It  is  described  as  a 
flat  red  apple,  with  specks,  and  having  a  large  open  calyx.  We  grow  an  apple 
exactly  of  that  description.  I  had  some  which  were  rolled  out  on  the  first  of 
July,  and  I  found  it  waa  not  necessary  to  re-pack  them,  and  sent  them  to  the 
market  They  brought  a  very  good  price.  We  call  them  the  Freckled  MoUie, 
though  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  tne  same  variety  which  commands  so  high  a  price 
in  England.  The  apple  is  liable  to  get  a  little  one-sided ;  it  is  a  veiy  dark  red  in 
colour.  It  cannot  be  cooked  soft.  The  reason  it  brings  sucK  a  price  is  because  of 
its  lon^  keeping.  I  think  that  quite  recently  it  commanded  forty-eight  shillings 
a  barrel  in  England.  It  does  not  grow  in  sufficient  quantities  in  our  section  to  be 
shipped  from  there,  and  I  think  the  supplies  must  have  come  from  farther  east" 

It  will  be  interesting  to  know  more  of  this  fruit,  and  whether  it  is  the  sole 
representative  of  its  family  in  the  Province.  Possessing  qualities  that  enable  it 
to  be  kept  until  late  in  the  summer,  an  inquiry  into  the  sources  from  which  it  ia 
tupplied  cannot  fail  to  be  of  advantage 

The  merits  of  the  Wealthy  apple  have  been  already  noficed.    Its  hardinesK 

appears  to  be  its  great  rejx>mmendation.     But'  it  is  also  ap  early  bearer  and  a 

free-grower.     It  originated  in  Minnesota  sixteen  years  ago.    The  tree  fruited 

when  only  five  y^ars  from  the  seed  and  has  borne  a  heavy  crop  ever  since.     So 

strongly  has  it  commended  itself  to  the  pteople  of  Minnesota  that  we  are  told  by 

Mr.  Morris : — 

"  It  is  bein^  planted  very  extensively  in  Minnesota^  in  fact,  the  people  have 
gone  almost  wild  over  it." 


The  Peewaukee,  the  offspring  of  some  chance  cross  upon  the  Duchess  ok 
Oldenburg,  has  developed  into  a  winter  apple,  and  a  good  keeper,  while  it  pre- 
serves the  hardy  characteristics  of  the  Duchess. 

Some  eighteen  or  nineteen  varieties,  mentioned  once  or  twice  only  in  the  evi- 
dence, may  next  be  briefiy  referred  to. 

The  Brockville  Beauty  has  an  eastern  reputation,  and  ia  spoken  off  as  one  oa. 
khe  varieties  *'  most  profitable  for  the  home  market." 

The  Dominie  is  commended  from  Norfolk  for  its  keeping  qualities. 

Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  says  of  the  Jonathan : — 

*'  The  favourites  are  .  .  and  the  Jonathan,  which  is  allied  to  the  Spitzen- 
berg,  and  is  a  great  bearer.  .  .  I  think,  perhaps,  that  the  Jonatiian  would  oe  tht> 
best  winter  apple  for  a  person  to  plant  for  marketable  fruit" 
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Mr.McKenzie  Ross,  from  Chatham,  commends  the  Bachelor  (or  King  of  Apples) 
«s  "  a  small  apple  but  very  delicious ;"  and  the  Lady  Appl^  (or  Pomme  D'Api), 
AS  "  a  picture  of  beauty."  The  latter  is  a  small  but  invitiiig  dessert  fruity  and 
l)ears  profusely. 

Mr.  Dempsey  calls  attention  to  the  Prenyea,  an  apple  grown  only  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  described  by  him  as  being  esteemed  very  highly  as  a  dessert 
And  cooking  apple. 

Of  the  Bambo,  Mr.  Cady,  from  Kent,  who  classes  the  Bambo  among  fall  varie* 
-ties,  after  speaking  of  it  as  productive,  says : — 

"  If  the  Rambo  is  neglected  it  is  apt  to  grow  irregularly  as  to  size,  but  we  find 
that  if  they  are  properly  cultivated  and  pruned,  they  grow  to  an  even  sbse,  and 
are  a  very  fair  class  of  apples." 

Mr.  Leslie,  who  places  the  Rambo  among  winter  apples,  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 

\he  best,  but  adds  that  it  is  one  of  the  sorts  which  cannot  be  cultivated  profitably 

nuch  further  north  than  Toronto. 


Mr.  Morris  is  the  only  witness  who  allude§  to  the  American  Pippin,  but  what 

lie  says  is  important.      He  says,  alluding  to  winter  apples : — 

"  In  our  section  the  American  Pippin  has  been  the  most  profitable.  It  is  an 
apple  that  is  not  very  well  known.  It  is  of  medium  size,  about  the  size  and  shape 
ot  a  Baldwin,  but  green,  striped  with  dull  red  It  will  keep  till  June.  Its  ship- 
ping  qualities  make  it  very  valuable,  it  being  considered  the  best  to  ship.  Tms 
apple  will  generally  bring  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  more  than  other  varie- 
ties. The  apples  are  generally  shipped  to  Montreal  from  our  place.  The  buyers 
there  ship  them  to  hot  countries.   It  has  an  enormous  crop,  and  bears  every  year." 

Downing,  the  great  American  pomologist,  says  of  the  American  Pippin : — 
"**  It  is  valuable  only  for  its  late  keeping  and  for  cider  "  He  describes  the  flesh 
.as  white,  firm  and  juicy,  with  a  brisk  acid  flavour. 

Of  medium  size,  with  some  colour,  shipping  and  keeping  qualities  of  so  high 
:an  order  that  it  is  sought  for  in  countries  where  the  preservation  of  green  fruit  is 
most  difficult,  and  the  bearer  of  an  "  enormous  crop  "  annually,  the  American  Pip- 
pin cannot  fail  to  deserve  the  attention  of  orchardists*  Although  Mr.  Downing's 
<lescription  of  the  American  Pippin  is  not  tempting  to  the  Canadian  connois- 
eeur  in  apples,  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  hot '  countries  the  slight  acidity 
enhances  its  value,  while,  at  the  same  time,  tending  to  promote  the  keeping 
qualities  referred  to  in  both  the  above  quotations. 

The  Pomme  Qrise,  or  Montreal  Ponmie  Qrise,  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beadle  as 
one  of  the  esteemed  varieties.     Its  hardiness  has  already  been  spoken  of. 


The  Belmont  is  classed  among  the  most  successful  winter  sorts  in  the  report 
fronxlioxfolk. 
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Mr.  Dcmgall  recommeiKls  the  Blenheim  Orange  as  a  favourite  for  cooking  pv^ 
poses,  and  also  advises  its  cultivation  as  a  dessert  apple. 

The  Red  Detroiti»  says  Iklr.  Cady : — 

^  Is  a  new  apple,  and  has  not  been  tested  in  our  neighbourhood.  .  .  The 
Rod  Detroit  is  a  targe,  fine-loooking  apple,  conical  in  shape,  %viUi  a  fine  glossy 
skin,  and  would  measure  as  much  as  ten  inches  in  circomference." 


As  a  dessert  apple  Mr.  Cady  classes  Peck's  Pleasant  before  the  Northern  Spy^ 
and  other  leading  varieties,  and  also  speaks  hig]ily«of  its  commercial  value  for  ez-^ 
port.     The  same  apple  is  noticed  favourably  in  the  report  from  Bruce. 


Of  the  economical  merits  of  the  Wallbridge,  the  evidence  before  the  Commia* 
sion  says  nothing. 

-  The  Bourassa  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Cady  as  being,  in  his  experience,  ^  the  best 
keeping  apple." 

The  Swaar  is  noticed  favourably  in  one  or  two  instances  in  general  termSi. 


Of  the  Cranberry  Pippin,  Mr.  Pettit  of  Grimsby,  says : — **  It  is  a  good  cook- 
ing apple,  and  crops  very  welL**  It  is  also,  he  mentions,  one  of  the  varieties  he  ia 
selecting  for  export  to  Europe. 

I 

The  Peach  apple  in  the  evidence  receives  an  incidental  notice  for  hardinesa 
only.  But,  from  the  fact  that  its  hardiness  had  been  tested  under  severe  condi- 
tions, and  been,  so  far,  well  sustained,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  make  a  little- 
further  inquiry  respecting  the  Peach  apple.  It  is  an  old  variety,  although  For 
some  reason  it  has  never  been  popular  here.  An  eminent  Canadian  pomologist,. 
however,  to  whom  a  specimen,  taken  from  a  tree  growing  at  Toronto,  was  sub- 
mitted, sajrs : — 

"  The  specimen  you  send  corresponds  with  Downing's  description  of  the 
fruit,  excepting  in  the  colour  of  the  flesh,  which  he  describes  as  white,  but  which 
in  your  specimen  is  yellowish.  This,  however,  might  have  become  changed! 
somewhat  by  keeping.  Downing  speaks  of  it  as  a  good  keeper,  and  gives  its. 
season  as  from  December  to  April,  thus  placing  it  among  winter  fruits.  From. 
the  specimen  you  send  I  am  favorably  imprei^ed  with  this  apple,  and  think  it 
would  sell  well  as  a  dessert  fruit,  its  high  flavour  and  crisp,  juicy  flesh  being  strong 
points  in  its  favour.'* 

Since  the  evidence  now  under  review  was  in  type,  a  communication  has  been 
received  from  Mr.  R.  N.  Ball,  of  Holmhurst,  Niagara,  containing  a  great  deal  of 
extremely  useful  information,  both  as  to  the  foreign  market  for  apples  and  the  mode 
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of  shipment,  subjects  on  which,  as  a  very  large  exporter,  Mr.  Ball  is  able  to  speak 
-with  great  authority.    Referring  to  the  Mann  appie,  Mr.  Ball  says: — 

**  There  is  a  comparatively  new  apple — the  Mann — ^which  promises  to  establish 
a  high  reputation  in  the  English  market,  especially  if  shipped  in  the  spring." 

The  Mann  apple,  suggested  as  a  hardy  apple  by  Mr.  Beadle,  is  also  classed 
among  '*  the  most  esteemed  varieties,"  by  Mr.  Morris. 


Of  Norton's  Melon  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  For  early  winter  Norton's  Melon  is  a  good  dessert  apple,  but  it  is  not  very 
abundant." 

Standard  Winter  Varieties. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  discovered  in  the  list  thus  rapidly  glanced  over, 
abundant  materials  for  apple  growing  on  a  large  and  profitable  scale,  but  we  have 
not  yet  touched  the  heart  and  foundation  of  this  branch  of  industry,  so  far  aa 
winter  apples  are  concerned.  Under  the  head  of  established  standard  vaiieties 
of  winter  apnles  we  class  the  following : — 

Northern  Spy  Swayzie  Pomme  Qrise, 

Baldwin,  Fameuse,  ; 

Rhode  Island  Qreening,  Yellow  Bellflower, 

MaopTi§  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tomkins  County, 

Golden  Russet,  Wagoner, 

Roxbury  Russet,  Newtown  Pippin, 

Ribston  Pippin,  Talman's  Sweet, 

Red  Canada,  Grimes'  Golden. 

Ben  Davis, 

We  shall  examine  the  claims  to  merit  on  economical  grounds  of  these  apples  is 
the  order  in  which  they  are  above  mentioned. 


Mr.  Beadle  says  of  the  Northern  Spy  :— 

**  The  Northern  Spy  is  quite  late  (as  a  bearer)  and  attains  considerable  siz^ 
before  it  bears — about  ten  years  I  should  say." 

« 

Conceding  its  good  keepinc^  qualities,  Mr.  Beadle  says  further : — 

"  The  Northern  Spy  is  a  very  fruitful  tree,  when  it  l>egins  to  bear,  but  I  don't 
know  that  it  compensates  by  its  fruitfulness  for  the  time  required  to  bring  it  to 
maturity,  and  the  gi^at  care  required  in  order  that  it  may  produce  perfect  fruit- 
It  is  a  very  long-lived  tree,  not^thstanding  that  it  is  so  prolific.  .  ,  •  ,. 
The  Northern  Spy,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  so  late  in  coming  to  bear,  and  also  that 
it  requires  so  mudi  care  after  it  does  bear,  has  not  attained  a  very  high  position 
among  our  orchardists.  I  only  know  of  one  orchard  devoted  to  the  Northern  Spy, 
and  that  is  in  the  County  of  Halton.    In  it  there  are  several  hundred  trees  of  that 
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variety.  When  it  first  came  into  bearing  I  used  to  hear  a  good  deal  about  it  Mr. 
Springer  owned  it  then,  and  used  to  bring  samples  to  our  meetings,  but  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  his  success  for  the  last  few  years.  Speaking  from  recollection 
of  my  last  conversation  with  him,  he  was  meeting  with  the  diiSSiculty  I  have  spoken  * 
of — that  there  was  such  a  tendency  towards  bearing  kurge  crops,  the  labour  of 
thinning  out  was  very  laige ;  and  unless  you  can  get  wefi  developed  specimens 
they  are  useless." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  an  orchard  in  his  neighbourhood  where  the  trees  are  of 
this  variety: — 

"  I  don't .  know  the  age  of  the  trees,  but  they  have  been  neglected.  The 
Mx^hard  produces  from  three  to  six  barrels  per  annum  per  tree." 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  speaks  highly  of  the  Spy  both  as  a  shipper  and  keeper. 

Mr.  Arnold  pays  a  tribute  to  the  qualities  of  the  Spy  as  an  apple  in  demand 
for  both  home  and  foreign  markets,  but  places  it  lower  than  some  others  in  com- 
mercial value  for  shipping.  He  also  testifies  to  its  good  keeping^ qualities.  "If 
the  skin  is  not  bruised,"  he  says,  "  it  will  keep  till  May." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Groderich,  says : — 

"The  Northern  Spy  is  rated  No.  1  with  us.  .  ,  Choice  Northern 
Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  always  command  the  highest  price. 
For  the  home  market  the  Northern  Spy,  the  Rhode  Island  Qreening,'and  the  Bald- 
win, are  the  most  asked  for.  None  of  our  storekeepers  think  of  keeping  any 
others  than  these  and  the  Fameuse.  For  shipping,  the  Northern  Spy  comes  first 
again.  They  are  a  little  tender-skinned,  but  when  properly  packed  they  carry 
well" 

Mr.  Allan  further  states  that  a  quantity  of  Northern  Spy  apples  formed  part 
of  a  shipment  to  England  in  1879,  and  the  purchaser  asks  for  a  larger  shipment 
at  advanced  figures  this  year. 

Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern  Spy  as  a  good  dessert 

apple,  says : — 

"  The  Northern  Spy  is  very  long  in  coming  into  bearing  except  in  a  warm, 
gravelly  soil.  When  it  does  come  in  it  is  a  very  good  bearing  apple,  although  it 
IS  apt  to  have  a  great  many  small,  worthless  apples  on  the  tree." 

Its  tardiness  in  maturing  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Toll,  from  Kent,  who  says: 

"  We  cultivate  the  Northern  Spy,  and  we  find  it  to  bs  a  very  good  apple, 
but  it  is  a  long  time  coming  into  bearing ;  the  trees  do  not  begin  to  bear  paying 
crops  until  they  are  about  fifteen  years  old." 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of , Waterloo,  also  refers  to  this  unfavourable  characteristic,  but 
says : 

"  The  apple  thit  succeeds  best  with  us  is,  I  think,  the  Northern  Spy,  for  a 
winter  apple.  Those  persons  who  go  into  fruit  growing  for  shipment  consider  it 
the  leading  apple  for  their  purpose.  The  only  objection  to  it,  is  that  it  is  long  in 
bearing ;  but  it  is  such  a  valuable  tree  and  such  a  long  and  steady  bearer,  that  it 
is  preferred,  and  there  is  money  in  it." 

To  its  value  for  shipping,  Messrs.  Leslie^  Roy,  Hinman  and  Chaplin  also 
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testify,  as  well  as  othe^.     Summing  up  its  merits,  and  demerits  or  drawbacks, 
they  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows : 

The  Spy  is  an  excellent  fruit,  keeping  well,  always  in  good  demand  at  home, 
and  bringing  generally,  if  not  invariably,  the  highest  price  of  any  apple,  but  a  few 
exceptional  varieties,  in  the  foreign  market.  The  tree  is  a  most  prolific,  regular, 
and  enduring  bearer.  But  it  does  not  bear,  as  a  rule,  imtil  ten  years  of  age,  and 
^oes  not  come,  until  some  four  or  five  years  subsequently,  into  full  bearing.  Its 
very  productiveness  is  a  source  of  trouble,  for,  unless  well  thinned  out,  many  of  the 
-apples  are  small  and  worthless,  and,  for  packing,  the  skin  is  tender,  demanding 
-careful  handling. 

Of  the  Baldwin,  }1t,  Beadle  says : 

''Taking 'all  fruits  into  consideration,  the  varieties  of  winter  apples  most 
esteemed  in  our  district  are,  first  the  Baldwin,  which  is  head  and  shoulaers  above 
all  the  rest,  and  is  more  planted  than  any  other  variety." 

He  puts  the  Baldwin  first  for  export,  and,  further  on,  he  says :  "  The  Baldwin 
is  used  both  for  cooking  and  devaert." 

Mr.  Dempsey  bears  a  high  testimony  to  its  value  as  a  shipping  apple. 
Mr.  Arnold  prizes  it  as  a  good  keeper. 

Mr.  Westland  puts  the  Baldwin  second  on  the  list  for  shipping  purposes. 
The  Baldwin  stands  first  on  Mr.  Dougall's  list  of  favourite  varieties. 
It  is  among  Mr.  Pettit's  choice  winter  apples. 

Mr.  Ball  writes  r^pectin^  it : 

"  The  apple  now  most  largely  shipped  to  the  old  country,  and  yielding  the 
best  results  to  both  grower  and  shipper,  is  the  Baldwin.  So  much  so  that  out  of 
a  lot  of  4,500  barrels,  sold  in  Glasgow  on  the  9th  of  November,  4,250  were  Bald- 
wins ;  and  out  of  another  lot  of  4,259,  sold  an  Covent  Garden  on  the  17th  ult., 
-only  285  were  of  other  varieties. " 

Notwithstanding  the  tenderness  of  the  tree,  previously  alluded  to,  the  Bald- 
win ranks  high  in  the  estimation  of  nearly  every  other  authority  whose  evidence 
is  recorded. 


The  Rhode  Island  Greening  appears  to  be  the  closest  competitor  of  the  Bald- 
win for  popular  favour. 

Mr.  Beadle,  however,  notices  that  it  is,  as  a  winter  apple,  a  poor  keeper,  and 

would  not  ship  it  to  Europe,  but,  instituting  a  comparison  with  other  sorts,  he 

says: 

**  The  Rhode  Island  Greening  is  on  the  whole,  for  the  country  generally,  the 
best  cooking  apple  for  home  consumption  and  the  home  markets." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand,  refers  to  it  as  in  good  demand  for  exporta- 

tion«;  and  Mr.  Allan  says : 

**  Choice  Northern  Spy  and  Rhode  Island  Greening  apples  always  command 
ihe  highest  prices.    For  the  European  market,  colour  is  wanted,  althdugh  Rhode 
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Island  Greening  and  Green  Newtown  Pippin  are  readily  purchased  at  high  prices. 
One  Glasgow  firm,  to  whom  one  of  our  apple  growers  shipped  an  assortment  of 
apples  last  year,  wrote  back  asking  for  all  the  Rhode  Island  Greenings  he  could 
procure^  in  preference  to  other  sorts/' 

Mr.  Westland  puts  the  Greening  at  the  head  of  his  shipping  apple  list.    But 

it  is  to  Chicago,  rather  than  Europe,  he  looks  for  his  foreign  market. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  in  whose  opinion  the  Northern  Spy  is  first  of  all 

winter  apples,  goes  on  to  say : 

"  The  next  best  apple  is  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  for  winter.  It  is  both 
a  fine  dessert  apple  and  a  baking  apple.    It  is  also  a  good  shipper.". 

The  views  expressed  by  some  of  the  witnesses,  as  to  the  shipping  qualities 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Greening,  are  not  necessarily  irrecondleable  with  those  of 
Mr.  Beadle.  He  speaks,  it  must  be  recollected,  as  a  perfectly  independent  critic> 
as  a  nurseryman  rather  that  an  orchardist,  and  from  the  heart  of  a  district  where 
choice  is  practically  unlimited.  When,  too,  the  Greening,  which  appears  to  pack 
well  enough,  is  shipped  to  Chicago,  or  for  early  consumption  to  England,  its 
demerits  as  an  indifierent  keeper  are  not  so  prominently  brought  into  notice. 


The  iEIsopus  Spitzenberg  would,  as  a  matter  of  privi^te  taste,  be  first  in  the 
preference  of  Mr.  Beadle,  but  a  want  of  attractiveness  in  its  apperance.  he  admits, 
tells  against  its  popularity  with  the  public. 

"  It  cannot,"  says  Mr.  McKenzie  Ross,  "  be  surpassed  for  eating  quality." 

From  Mr.  Caldwell's  reference,  already  quoted,  the  -^opus  is  clearly  a  well 
appreciated  apple  in  the  British  market ;  although,  while  giving  it  credit  for  hardi- 
ness, Mr  Hinman  places  it  behind  the  King  of  Tomkins  County  and  the  Holland 
Pippin  as  a  shipping  apple.  Mr.  Roy  recommends  it  for  export.  In  the  Perth 
report  it  is  commended  as  a  good  keeping  apple  and  this  is  endorsed  by  the 
reports  from  the  United  Counties  and  Middlesex. 


The  American  Golden  Russet  is  placed,  by  Mr.  Beadle,  second  only  to  the 
Baldwin  as  a  useful  apple  for  either  home  use  or  export,  but  as  a  matter  of 
choice,  he  classes  it  as  a  dessert  apple, — the  purpose  for  which  it  is  chiefly  suited, — 
a  long  way  behind  both  the  iEsopus  Spitzenberg  and  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise. 
It  is  commended  by  Mr.  Dempsey,  both  as  a  hardy  apple  and  a  good  keeper. 
Taking  it  altogether,  the  evidence  establishes  its  reputation  as  an  apple  of  good 
qualities  in  an  economical  sense. 


The  Roxbury  Russet  is  a  popular  apple,  and  is  said  to  be  the  "  longest  k^^p- 
ing  apple  of  any  generally  planted."  It  probably  ranks  equal,  or  nearly  equal, 
to  the  Golden  Russet,  as  a  shipping  fruit. 
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The  Swayzie  Pomme  Grisc,  a  small  but  delibiouslj  flavoured  dessert  apple, 
is  not  so  well  known,  as  it  deserves  to  be,  for,  among  apples  of  its  own  class,  it 
probably  stands  first.  Its  modest  exterior,  occasionally,  and  only  where  the  sun  has* 
had  full  force  exhibiting  a  little  colour,  may  have  something  to  do  with  the  want 
of  appreciation  in  its  own  country  by  which  it  has  hitberto  suffered.  But  in 
Europe  its  merits  are  well  known.     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it: — 

**  The  most  popular  apple  for  shipment  is  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Qrise,  which 
is  about  the  highest  priced  apple  tbat  has  ever  been  shipped,  about  £5  a  barret 
being  paid  for  it  in  Covent  Garden  market.  The  tree  is  an  excellent^grower,  and 
will  produce  about  three  barrels  of  fruit  a  year  when  in  full  bearing.  The  Swayzie- 
Pomme  Grise  is  small  and  is  used  entirely  for  dessert  purposes.  In  my  opinioa 
it  is  the  best  dessert  apple  ia  the  world.  The  fruit  is  pretty,  it  is  a.  perfect  cinna* 
mon  TOsset,  and,  where  exposed  to  the  sun,  takes  on  a  very  nice  red  cheek.  Those^ 
specimens  grown  on  the  interior  branches  of  the  tree  have  no  colour  at  all.  The- 
tree  is  one  of  the  very  hardiest,  and  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  fruit,  iti»  one 
to  which  we  might  turn  with  good  prospect  of  success.  It  is  not  largely  cultivated 
at  present ;  though  it  has  been  growi>  a  loi^  time  it  has  not  got  into  general  cul- 
tivation for  some  reason.  It  is  a  Canadian  tree,  a  native  of  the  Niagara  district^, 
and  is  cultivated  to  some  extent  there." 

"  Above  all  the  rest  of  the  winter  varieties,  for  a  dessert  apple,  says  Mr^ 
Beadle>  "  I  place  the  Swayzie  Pomme  Grise/' 


The  Fameuse,  or  Snow  Apple,  is  almost  universally  grown,  and,  says  Mr^ 
Beadle, — 

"  Has  been  popular  and  is  popular  still  when  we  can  get  it  in  perfection,  but 
during  the  last  decade  it  has  spotted  so  badly,  almost  every  yedr,  that  we  cannot 
do  anything. with  it — cannot  get  it  to  market." 

It  has  been  sometimes  shipped  as  an  early  winter  or  late  fall  apple,  but  it  in 
to  its  qualities  as  a  fair  keeper,  a  free  grower,  and  its  hardiness,  it  chiefly  owes  ita 
reputation. 

The  Yellow  Bellflower  comes  in  for  a  less  frequent  share  of  notice  than  many 
of  its  contemporaries,  although  well  spoken  of  when  mentioned.  Mr.  Roy 
says : — 

^  In  the  Georgian  Bay  district  I  think  there  must  have  been  from  3,000  to 
4,000  barrels  shipped  from  Owen  Sound  alone  this  year.  I  couldn't  say  where  these 
have  been  shipped  to.  -  They  all  were  the  winter  kinds  I  have  mentioned.  I 
shipped  some  of  the  Bellflower  to  Scotland,  and  they  suoceded  very  well.  I  got 
t3  a  barrel  for  them  here  before  they  were  shipped.  They  were  all  hand  picked, 
I  think  they  would  fetch  S6  or  $7  on  the  other  aide." 


Of  the  King  of  Tomkins  County,  Mr.  Beadle  .speaks  with  some  roservej;, 
but  Mr.  Hinman,  of  Grafton^  ranks  it  ahead  of  the.  ^opus  Spit«senberg  and  tfa^i 
Rhode  Island  Greening,  as  a  good  shipping  apple.     It  is  one  of  the  choice  varietiea  '' 
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Belected  by  Mr.  Morris  of  FonthiU,  on  which  to  establish  a  reputation  in  the 
British  market.  In  several  reports  it  is  mentioned  as  an  apple  that  is  successfully 
cultivated  and  well  appreciated  by  the  home  consumers. 


Of  the  Wa^ener,  Mr.  Beadle  speaks  as  follows : 

''As  to  its  qualities  as  a  winter  apple  it  is  not  a  long  keeper,  and  must  be 
used  in  the  first  half  of  the  winter.  So  far  as  my  observation  goes,  it  has  not 
been  very  largelv  planted  in  our  section  of  the  country.  I  have  conversed  with 
Michigan  men  who  are  trying  it,  and  they  like  it ;  but  I  find  that  after  all  it  will 
not  keep  long  enough  to  be  very  much  sought  after  as  a  market  apple,  particularly 
for  sending  long  distances.  It  would  do  verv  well  for  the  home  market  or  others 
near  by,  but  it  would  not  do  to  send  across  tne  Atlantic." 

Mr.  Cady  says  of  it : 

**  We  do  not  care  much  for  the  Wagener,  as  with  us  it  is  a  hard  woody-fibred 
fruit,  not  veiy  palatable,  though  it  is  hardy  and  stands  shipping  well." 

Mr.  Cady's  shipments  would  probably  be  to  the  Chicago  market,  which  Mr. 
Beadle  would  class  under  the  term  *'  others  near  by."  But  Mr.  Arnold  gives  an 
item  which  seems  to  conflict  more  directly  with  Mr.  Beadle's  opinions.    He  says : 

"  For  export,  the  Wagener  comes  first.  A  gentleman  in  Seaforth  told  me  he 
"got  twenty-nine  shillings  (about  $7.25)  for  them  in  the  old  country  market,  when 
he  got  only  nineteen  shillings  for  the  Northern  Spy." 


The  Newtown  Pippin  has  for  many  years  been  an  article  of  export  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  Qreat  Britainw    In  Mr.  Beadle's  evidence  he  says : 

**  There  is  a  variety  of  apple  which  can  be  grown  on  the  Hudson  Biver,  called 
the  Green  Newtown  Pippin,  which  commands  a  better  price  in  England  than*any 
*other  American  or  Canadian  apple.  When  it  is  ripe  and  well  grown  it  is  of  a 
beautiful  golden  colour.  .  .  .  The  Newtown  Pippin  has  been  sent  from  the  Hud- 
son to  England  for  many  years.  Mr.  Pell,  the  owner  of  one  of  the  orchards,  sends 
his  whole  crop  to  England.  He  packs  them  with  the  greatest  care,  rolling  each 
«pple  in  tissue  paper,  and  putting  them  in  small  sized  packages.  He  has  succeeded 
in  getting  up  a  reputation  for  his  apples." 

The  attention  to  packing  carefully,  and  shipping  it  in  a  tastefui  manner 
has,  probably,  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the  prices  obtained  in  the  past  for  the 
Newtown  Pippin  in  Qreat  Britain.  Its  popularity,  however,  has  apparently  been 
on  the  wane  of  late  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  increased  competition  and  the  in- 
trusion of  other  choice  varieties,  but  also  to  a  fact  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold,  that 
its  name  has  been  assumed  for  other  apples,  and  either  its  reputation  diminished 
or  its  identity  lost.     Mr.  Arnold  says : — 

"  The  Newtown  Pippin  is  an  American  apple  which  has  almost  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  England  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  you  scarcely  find  two 
men  who  agree  as  to  which  is  the  Newtown  Pippin.  Many  are  shipped  to  Eng- 
land under  that  name  which  are  nothing  but  Ureenings,  and  you  will  see  the 
same  confusion  at  all  our  exhibitions." 
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Mr.  Ball  says  of  this  apple : 

•Although  the  Newtown  Pippin  brings  by  far  the  highest  price  in  the  Eng^ 
lish  market^  yet  we  hare  very  few  localities  in  which  it  can  be  grown  suffioientrjr 
free  from  blemishes  to  render  it  worthy  of  cultivation  tor  exportation.^ 


The  Ribston  Pippin  is  an  old  standing  favourite  with  the  English  public     Mr^ 
Arnold  says  of  it:'  •  ' 


n 


The  Ribston  Pippin  is  cultivated  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  English,  as  it  is  a. 
favourite  apple  there.  Every  Englishman,  and  most  Scotchmen,  think  thei*e  is 
nothing  like  it.  I  think  it  enjoys  rather  a  false  popularity  in  those  countries.  It 
is  not  a  first-class j^rower.  It  would  of  course  be  a  profitable  apple  here  if  we 
had  a  market  in  £igland.  We  can  grow  far  better  Ribstons  than  they  can  in 
England,  owing  to  our  having  a  better  climate.  In  some  localities  the  Ribston 
Pippin  is  a  shy  bearer,  though  nothing  like  some  other  varieties.  I  have  some^ 
half-dozen  Ribston  Pippins  baring,  but  they  are  youngish  trees." 

Mr.  Allan  of  Goderich,  says  of  it : — 

"  I  don't  think  there  is  any  peculiarity  in  our  district  favourable  to  the  Rib-- 
ston  Pippin.  The  tree  requires  very  careful  cultivation  or  the  fruit  will  run  out. 
It  is  a  very  popular  apple  in  England,  and  it  goes  along  with  others  to  that 
country." 

He  further  remarks:-^ 

"  The  Ribston  Pippin  suooeeds  well  with  us,  and  we  consider  it  a  profitable 
variety.    It  is  well  liked  for  family  use.'* 

Mr.  Beadle  makes  some  practical  suggestions  with  respect  to  this  apple.    He 

says: — 

"We  have  beaten  them  (England)  in  their  own  market  with  the  Ribston  Pippin, 
It  sells  in  England  at  £3  sterUng,  or  SI  5  a  barrel.  I  could  not  give  the  cost  of 
shipping  a  barrel  of  Ribston  Pippins  to  England.  That  variety  is  not  very  lar^^ely 
grown  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  gone  out  of  favour 
either  here  or  in  England.  In  order  to  have  it  sent  there  in  season  it  must  be 
shipped  by  steamer.  The  apples  should  be  gathered  not  later  than  the  first  of 
September,  as  it  should  be  in  the  market  not  later  than  the  middle  of  October. 
It  is  still  popular  in  England,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  gi*own 
here  as  freely  as  in  Engmnd." 

The  Red  Canada  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dougall  as  "  a  fine  apple,  but  slow  in 
growing."  It  is  as  a  dessert  apple,  Mr.  Dougall  chiefly  commends  it.  Mr.  Cady, 
who  says  it  is  known  in  Michigan  as  Steele's  Red  Winter,  and  in  Massachusetts 
as  the  Old  Non-Such,  gives  it  credit  for  good  keeping  qualities.  Mr.  Dempsey 
confirms  this,  and  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  apples  most  in  demand  for 
export. 

The  same  gentleman  "  knows  no  apple  to  compare  with  the  Ben  Davis  as  a 
profitable  market  apple,  if  grown  upon  favourable  localities  and  soil"  For  re- 
tailing  in  Belleville,  he  says,  **  it  brings  the  highest  price  of  any  apple  we  have."^ 
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Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

"  The  Ben  Davis  is  a  showy  f rait  ...  I  do  not  think  the  Ben  Davis  is  of  as 
liigh  a  ouality  as  the  four  I  have  named ;  still  it  will  sell." 


Talman  s  Sweet,  or  Sweeting,  is  mentioned  in  the  reports  from  three  counties, 
more  particularly  as  a  good  keeping  apple.  Its  popularity  appears  to  be  greatest 
in  the  eastern  districts. 


Mr.  Arnold  suggests  Grimes'  Golden  as  an  apple  likely  to  command  favour 

in  Great  Britain.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : 

*  It  is  a  most  beautiful  apple  and  the  tree  bears  well.  It  is  in  the  best  con- 
dition about  the  first  of  December.'    Then  it  is  excellent"    • 

Apropos  of  the  shipping  trade  in  apples,  Mr.  Ball  remarks: — 

"The  Spy,  Spitzenberg,  King  of  Tomkins  County,  or  any  good,  sound  variety 
will  sell,  preference  being  given  to  high-coloured  varieties,  other  qualities  being 
«qual.  The  American  Golden  Russet  and  Pomme  Grise  do  well,  but  the  Rox 
Russet  should  be  kept  for  spring  shipping.** 

Dates  of  Bearing  and  Maturing. 

The  periods  from  the  graft  occupied  by  some  of  the  leading  varieties  of 
apples  before  bearing  fruit  and  in  coming  to  maturity,  are,  approximately,  as 
follow : — 


9BB 


Nami. 


TheWagener  

l^eFftmeuBe 

The  Baldwin 

^eB.  I.  Greening 

Grime's  Golden 

American  Golden  Russet 

Roxbury  Russet 

Swaae  Pomme  Grise  . . . . 

Newtown  Pippin 

Red  Canada  ..* 

Yellow  Bellflower 

Ben  Davis 

Talman*s  Sweet 

King  of  Tomkins  County 
.&opus  Spitsenbexg  .... 
KorthemSpy    


At  Full  Maturity. 
Yi 


3  —  5 

10 

5  —  7 

12 

6  —  7 

12 

6-7 

12 

6  —  7 

U  — 12 

6  —  7 

12  — IS 

6  —  7 

12  —  13 

6  —  7 

12  —  13 

6-7 

12—13 

6-7 

12  —  13 

6-7 

12  —  13 

6-8 

12  —  13 

6  —  8 

12  —  13 

T-8 

12  —  13 

8  —  9 

14 

10— U 

15  —  16 

•    «< 
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Orab  Apples. 

The  leading  varieties  of  Crabs  grow  in  every  part  of  the  Province  and  yield 
very  large  crops.  At  Amprior,  and  in  Muskoka,  as  well  as  in  the  front  counties, 
the  Siberian,  Transcendant,  ,and  Montreal  Beauty  were  found  to  be  equally  prolific. 
The  Siberian  begins  to  yield  fruit  in  four  years  after  its  removal  from  the  nursery, 
and  bears  a  profitable  crop  in  six.    The  others  are  also  early  bearers. 

Cultivation  of  Apples— The  SoiL 

Some  notice  of  the  evidence  as  to  the  best  methods  of  cultivating  apples  will 
now  be  interesting. 

The  tree  may  be  suffered  to  begin  its  orchard  life  at  four,  in  some  cases  five, 
and  in  others  three  years  from  the  graft.  Some  will  in  four  years  from  trans- 
planting yield  a  fair  average  crop.  "  Very  much  will  depend,"  remarks  Mr.  Beadle, 
on  the  way  they  are  treated  after  planting  in  the  orchard." 

"  Apples,"  the  same  witness  remarks,  "  will  succeed  in  any  soil,  so  &r  as  the 
surface  is  concerned,  but  they  require  a  well-drained  subsoil.  A  porous  subsoil  is 
•essential ;  they  will  not  thrive  in  a  cold,  wet  subsoil  coming;  at  all  near  the  sur- 
face. .  .  Where  the  subsoil  is  unfavourable  for  the  growth  of  apples,  draining 
should  be  resorted  to^  .  .  Given  an  orchard  upon  an  unfavourable  soil,  and  the 
proportion  of  increase,  which  would  be  the  result  from  proper  drainage,  would 
amount  to  all  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  Just  for  the  time  being  it 
would  probably  make  no  difference  in  the  yield  except  that  an  orchard  on  unfa- 
vourable soil  would  gradually  go  down,  while  the  one  on  favourable  soil,  properly 
drained,  would  go  on  increasing  in  value." 

Mr.  Dempsey  remarks  on  the  same  point : — 

"  Trees  are  no  longer  lived  if  planted  on  a  sandy  porous  soil  than  on  any 
•other  soil.  My  opinion  upon  that  point  has  been  formed  from  observing  the  wild 
trees  of  the  forest  There  is  a  great  deal  of  that  kind  of  soil  in  Northumberland, 
on  rolling  white  oak  ridges,  and  wherever  tlie  apple  tree  has  been  planted  there 
it  flourishes.  I  am  planting  on  similar  soil,  though  it  is  a  little  heavier.  .... 
"We  have  planted  trees  on  soil  that  we  were  told  would  not  bring  a  good  crop  of 
rye.  It  had  been  cropped  with  rye  and  buckwheat  for  forty  years,  and  had 
grown  up  with  a  small  undergrowth  after  a  bad  clearing.  We  cleared  it  off^  and 
ctdiivated  it  thoroughly,  and  got  a  f  ne  growth.  ...  It  is  only  a  few  of  the 
very  hardy  varieties  that  will  succeed  on  low  land,  while  on  light  porous  soil  the 
tree  matures  its  growth  early  in  the  season,  and  is  prepared  for  the  winter.  We 
cannot  drain  damp  soil  sufficiently  to  grow  the  tender  varieties.  The  difference 
consists  in  the  fact  that  on  the  light  soil  the  wood  ripens  early  in  the  season. 
The  soil  I  refer  to,  I  would  call  a  sandy  loam,  though  it  varies  in  spots.  Some 
spots  in  the  orchard  near  us,  where,  as  I  mentioned,  the  Northern  Spy  is  flourish- 
ing, are  drifted  sand.  Upon  our  land  the  drifting  sand  gradually  changes  to  a 
slightly  heavier  soil,  like  loam,  uutil  it  runs  into  a  clay  loam,  where  the  trees  do 
not  flourish  so  well  as  upon  the  sand — particularly  some  varieties." 

"  Sandy  loam  or  gravel,  with  a  porous  sub-soil,"  says  Mr.  Westland,  "  is  the 
best  soil  for  apple  growing.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the  sub-soil  should  be 
sufiBciently  porous  to  be  well  drained.  I  think  a  southerly  aspect  is  the  best 
ibr  an  ordiard." 
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Nataral  or  artificial  under-draining  must  therefore  be  considered  the  first 
condition  of  successful  and  profitable  apple  culture. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  on  the  same  subject : — 

"  For  an  apple  orchard,  1  prefer  a  soil  that  is  neither  too  strong  a  clay  nor 
top  light  a  sand,  with,  if  possible,  a  mixture  of  limestone ;  the  soil  to  be  welf 
drained.  As  to  the  difference  between  clay  soil  and  sandy  soil  I  find  that  those* 
who  live  on  a  duyey  soil  call  everybody  else's  sand  and  vice  versa.  I  like  a 
sufficient  amount  of  sand  so  that  it  will  not  bake  like  brick,  and  enough  clay  so- 
that  the  moisture  will  not  leach  through.** 

Height  and  Form  of  Trees. 

**  The  best  kind  of  a  tree,"  says  Mr.  Leslie,  '*  is  a  half  standard,  that  is  a  tre» 
with  a  low  stem,  say  about  three  feet  high."  ^ 

Mr.  David  Caldwell,  of  Waterloo,  says : 

**  I  find  that  a  tree  with  a  low  stem  comes  into  fruit  sooner  than  one  with  & 
high  stem,  and  then  if  you  wish  to  barrel  your  fruit  for  exportation  you  can  take 
it  off  the  tree  with  your  hands  and  handle  it  as  carefully  as  you  would  eggs,  which 
you  would  not  be  able  to  do  if  the  stem  was  high." 

Mr.  Morris  of  Fonthill,  says  on  this  point : — 

"  To  make  the  growing  of  orchards  a  success  I  would  advise  planting  trees 
about  three  years  old,  and  what  would  be  called  '  half  standards.'  An  apple  tree 
with  a  three  feet  stem  would  be  a  half  standard,  that  is,  branching  out  at  a  height 
of  three  feet  from  the  ground.  It  is  against  nature  to  grow  a  tree  with  a  bare 
stem,  exposed  to  the  sun  and  weather ;  it  tends  to  make  the  tree  diseased.  If  the 
limbs  are  allowed  to  shade  the.  trunk  the  tree  is  always  healthy  and  free  from 
borers,  and  it  tightens  the  bark.  I  would  start  with  a  low  trunk.  I  know  a  tree 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  lowness  of  the  stem.  The  shorter  the  stem  the 
faster  the  tree  wQl  grow.  I  have  demonstraited  this.  Another  advantage  is  this^ 
that  you  can  step  iuto  the  tree  and  gather  the  fruit,  and  at  the  same  time  if  the 
first  limbs  are  brought  up  you  can  work  with  a  team  as  well  as  among  tall  stem 
trees  " 

Aspeot— WindbreaJcs. 

All  the  authorities  agree  that,  for  an  apple  orchard,  a  southerly  aspect  ii 
desirable,  and  that  where  no  natural  protection  exists^  the  orchard  should  be 
protected  from  the  north  and  west  by  a  belt  of  evergreens,  which  will  at  one  and 
the  same  time  secure  it  from  an  annually  recurring  danger,  and  add  much  ta  its 
beauty. 

Mr.  Dougall  says  on  this  point : — 

''  I  advise  the  planting  of  a  belt  of  evergreens  for  the  protection  of  orchards. 
Deciduous  trees  do  not  protect  them  very  well  in  the  winter,  because  of  the  absence 
of  leaves.  I  think  a  row  of  trees  woula  be  very  little  use.  I  would  have  a  belt 
of  young  trees  of  some  width,  and  they  should  be  planted  on  the  sides  from  which 
the  coldest  winds  come.  As  the  country  gets  cleared  up  trees  are  needed  mort 
and  more  every  year.    In  Lower  Canada  they  used  to  raise  apples  and  pear&well^ 
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before  the  country  was  cleared  off,  but  thejjr  have  left  wide  strips  of  trees  in  sucb 
a  shape  along  concession  lines  that  the  wind  sweeps  through  between  them  as  it 
would  through  a  large  funnel  If  I  were  going  into  orchard  planting  I  would' 
plant  a  belt  of  trees  the  first  thing  on  aU  sides  except,  perhaps,  the  south-east  and 
south-west.  I  think  that  is  indispensable  unless  in  parts  of  the  country  whera 
there  are  plenty  of  woods." 

Planting  Out.  ' 

"  The  trees  in  our  district/'  says  Mr.  Beadle,  **  are  planted  thirty  feet  apavt  i 
some  plant  them  thirty-three  and  a  half  feet  apart." 

He  adds  the  remark  that,  where  the  soil  and  climate  are  f avotuttble,  many 
orchardists  will  intersperse  the  young  apple  trees  witib  peach  trees,  the  peach  being 
earlier  in  maturing,  and  much  shorter-lived  than  the  apple,  thus  giving  a  return 
to  the  orchardist,  while  the  apple  trees  are  coming  into  bearing. 

With  some  little  variation  as  to  their  modes  of  expression  there  is  a  general 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  as  to  the  distance  apart  at  which  apple 
trees  should  be  planted. 

Oultivation  of  Soil 

On  the  question  whether,  or  rather  how  long,  the  soil  of  an  orchard  should  be 
kept  under  cultivation,  some  differences  of  opinion  exist.    Mr.  Beadle  says  :< — 

"  While  trees  are  mwing,  and  before  they  have  obtained  their  full  size,  I  think 
it  is  best  to  cultivate  the  ground  under  the  trees  and  keep  it  loose.  This  cultiva- 
tion should  continue  untu  the  tree  has  attained  mature  size,  which  will  perhaps 
be  on  an  average  five  or  six  years.  After  that,  the  orchard  may  be  safely  seeded 
down.  U  there  is  to  be  any  value  obtained  from  the  ^rass  by  grazing,  it  would 
require  to  be  broken  up  occasionally  and  re-seeded,  but  1  don't  know  that  I  should 
attempt  to  do  it.  I  think  I  should  let  the  grass  take  care  of  itself.  In  cultiva- 
ting tne  ground  before  seeding  it  down  I  should  plant  it  with  potatoes,  beans, 
beets,  or  hoed  crops  of  any  kind.  I  have  frown  Indian  com  in  an  orchard,  but  I 
took  good  care  to  have  food  enough  for  the  trees  and  for  the  com  too.  I  ami 
strongly  of  opinion  that  sowing  of  any  grain  crops,  such  as  oats,  barley,  wheat  or 
rye,  is  especially  detrimental  to  a  young  orchard.  I  have  seen  young  orchards  of 
two  years'  planting  ruined  by  a  crop  of  rye,  because  the  rye  absorbed  the  moistures 
which  the  trees  required,  and  they  literally  died  of  drought." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  other  hand,  i^ys : — 

"  The  most  successful  orchards  I  have  observed  have  been  cultivated  son- 
stantly  without  being  seeded  down If  an  orchard  is  constantly  cul- 
tivated, but  cultivated  shallow,  the  roots  .of  the  trees  are  not  disturbed,  but  by 
allowing  it  to  run  to  seed  the  small  roots  seem  to  be  encouraged  to  the  surface. 
Ploughing  certainly  destroys  a  number  of  the  roots  and  checks  the  growth  of  the 
tree,  out  this  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  frequent  shallow  cultivation." 

Mr.  Arnold  would  adopt  a  discretionary  policy,  varying  somewhat  with  aT-* 
coniatances.    He  says :— • 

"  In  the  cultivation  of  apple  orchards  a  considerable  amount  of  common  sense 
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and  judgment  is  required.  If  the  orchard  is  growing  too  fasM  allow  the  grass  to 
grow  around,  and  when  it  is  growing  too  slow  I  immediately  dig  it  up  and  manure 
it  well.  I  should  be  sorry  to  plant  a  new  orchard  without  keeping  the  ground 
cultivated  for  four  or  five  years  at  least.  After  that  the  treatment  would  depend 
on  circumstances,  such  as  the  depth,  strength,  and  richness  of  the  soil^  how  soon  I 
would  let  it  get  into  grass  again.  I  know  an  orchard  remaining  in  permanent 
grass  for  a  dry  season  proves  death  to  many  apple  trees,  because  they  cease  growing 
in  summer  time  when  they  should  grow,  and  when  the  fall  rains  come  on  they  make 
a  start  too  late  in  the  fall  for  the  wood  to  ripen  and  the  trees  are  badiy  injured" 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Qoderich,  says : — 

"  I  believe  as  truly  in  cultivating  for  fruit  as  I  do  for  corn,  wheat,  or  other 
grain,  and  it  is  profitable  to  do  so  until  the  orchard  becomes  old,  when  it  is  diffi- 
cult. Even  then,  the  soil  can  be  worked  around  the  trees  and  manure  applied  in 
liberal  doses.  The  only  reason  I  would  have  for  seeding  down,  even  temporarily, 
would  be,  that  the  trees  were  running  to  wood  too  much." 

Mr.  Roy  says : — 

"  I  prefer  to  cultivate  the  ground  of  the  orchard  until  the  trees  are  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age,  and  then  you  may  seed  it  down.  After  trees  have  reached  that 
age  I  would  not  do  much  at  cultivation.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  cultivate  after 
the  trees  are  eight  years  old  as  they  begin  to  grow  close  toother.  I  planted  my 
trees  eighteen  years  ago  thirty  feet  apart,  and  they  are  always  meeting.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  cultivate  when  trees  meet." 

Mr.  Dempsey  also  adds  the  following  item  of  information  to  his  re(marks^ 

already  <]^oted  :— 

''A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  Mr.  John  P.  Williams,  has  adopted  a  system 
of  cultivation,  which  I  think  is  worthy  of  notice.  He  cultivates  in  the  spring  until 
aoout  this  season  (Jtme),  ploughs  his  lend  twice  and  sows  it  with  oats;  when  they 
are  about  four  or  five  inches  high  he  buys  a  lot  of  sheep,  turns  them  on  the  land, 
they  live  on  growing  oats  during  the  summer,  manuring  the  land,  lying  under  the 
shaide  of  the  trees,  and  devouring  falling  fruit.  The  sheep  do  not  do  any  injury, 
and  his  orchards  are  flourishing  under  that  system.  Young  trees  might  be  injured, 
perhaps,  but  this  was  cm  old  orchard  of  rough  bark  trees. ' 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  advocating  the  careful  cultivation  of  the  orchard  for 
some  years,  and  most  of  them  that  nothing  more  exhausting  or  more  closely  grown 
than  a  hoed  crop  should  be  planted.  ''  Common  sense  and  judgment,"  as  Mr.  Arnold 
says,  must  be  the  guides  of  the  orchardist  after  the  trees  have  attained  a  mature 
growth.  The  use  of  orchard  ground  for  sheep  pasture,  a  green  crop  being  sown 
annually,  has  the  threefold  value  of  bein^  a  source  of  cultivation,  economy  and 
recuperation.  But  it  ia  obvious  that  only  into  an  old  orchard  would  the  introduc- 
tion of  sheep  be  possible.  The  remark  made  conversationally  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses in  this  department  of  inquiry,  to  the  effect  that  he  thought  "  one  crop  at  a 
time  was  all  anybody  had  a  right  to  expect  from  his  land  "  had  a  good  deal  of 
force  in  it.  The  object  of  the  orchardist  should  be,  before  everji^hing,  to  make 
the  orchard  a  success  in  itself,  and  any  other  crop  shoufd  be  subsidiary  to  that 
grand  object.  Niggardliness  and  a  false  economy  are  as  fatal  to  really  successful 
fruit  growing  as  anything  else. 
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The  Shipping  Trade  in  Apples. 

The  shipping  trade  in  apples,  particularly  to  Great  Britain,  has  rapidly  grown, 
in  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years,  to  dimensions  of  considerable  importance.  The 
Trade  and  Navigation  returns,  unfortunately,  do  not  discriminate  between  varie- 
ties of  fruits,  the  general  heading  "  Qreen  Fruits,"  in  the  tables  of  exports,  cover- 
ing  green  fruits  of  all  classes.  But  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  terms 
^'apples"  and  "green  fruits"  are  in  this  case  nearly  identical,  for  the  amount  of  green 
fruits,  other  than  apples,  exported  is  insignificant.  A  reference  to  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  returns  shows  what,  in  the  period  above  mentioned,  the  progress  in  this 
direction  has  been.  Sn  1868*9  the  total  exports  of  green  firuits  from  Canada  to  all 
countries,  was  but  $30,150  in  value.  To  that  volume  of  exports,  Ontario  contributed 
$11,948  all  to  the  States,  and  Quebec,  nominally,  $11,686,  of  which  $8,654  went 
to  Great  Britain  and  $1,703  to  the  States,  the  balance  being  shipped  to  other 
•ountries.  The  term  "nominally"  is  used  in  connection  with  exports  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  because  it  is  too  obvious  a  fact  to  be  disputed,  that,  while  a 
large  portion  of  all  the  products  of  Ontario  are  shipped  from,  and  entered  as  shipped 
from  Montreal  or  Quebec,  in  the  case  of  fruit,  Ontario  is  practically  the  one  fruit 
growing  and  exporting  Province  of  the  Dominion.  In  1879-80  the  total  exports 
of  green  fruits  from  Canada  were  in  value  $173,870,  of  which  $140,231  went  to 
Great  Britain,  and  $22,202  to  the  States.  In  1879-80  the  exports  of  green  fruits 
were  in  value  no  less  than  $364,390,  or  just  about  twelve  times  the  amount  of 
the  exports  in  1868-9.  Of  the  total  volume  in  1879-80.  $303,313  went  to  Great 
Britain,  and  $50,404  to  the  States.  The  exports  credited  to  Ontario  and  Quebec  in 
1879-80  amount  to  $288,733,  but  as  iiie  exportation- of  apples  is  proceeding  late  in 
the  year,  or  even  through  the  whole  winter,  a  considera];)le  amotmt  finds  its  outlet 
by  way  of  Halifax,  some  of  which  may  be  credited  in  the  returns  to  Nova 
Scotia,  although  really  from  Ontario.  Only  by  the  aid  of  properly  collected 
jiTirinfLl  statistics  can  full  justice  be  done  to  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  this 
respect. 

Of  this  growing  trade,  Mr.  Ball,  whose  letter  has  already  been  quotea  from, 
writes  as  follows : 

"  The  apple  trade  with  the  old  c^^ntry  is  fast  settling  down  on  a  permanent 
basis.  Ten  years  ago  it  was  in  its  infancy.  In  1870  only  2,000  barreiii  went  to 
Glasgow,  and  a  lot  I  sent  that  year  averaged  $7.60  per  barrel  gross.  Since  that 
time  it  has  rapidly  developed ;  for  several  years,  each  year  has  doubled  the  exporta- 
tions  of  the  past  one.  The  taste  for  apples  from  this  side  has  grown,  imtil  they 
are  now  as  much  a  necessity  as  our  wheat,  and  beef ;  for  this  reason,  it  has  now 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  regular  trade,  abd  is  not  so  much  a  speculation  as  it  once 
was.  So  that  prices  will  iiot  run  into  extremes,  as  in  former  years,  but  a  sound, 
legitimate  trade  has  been  established,  governed  like  aU  others  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  The  English  and  Continental  apples  do  not  influence  the  price  of 
our  apples,  as  we  have  driven  them  almost  entirely  out  of  the  market  in  all  the 
large  cities^  the  local  fruit  only  supplying  the  local  demands.    The  magnitude  of 
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the  trade  has  caused  our  ship  owners  to  compete  for  the  carriage  of  it,  and  bett^ 
rates  for  shippers  have  been  obtained  this  year.  Another  feature  has  been 
developed  during  the  past  season,  and  that  is,  buyers  from  Britain  have  com- 
peted with  our  own  in  the  hurge  centres  of  trade,  like  Toronto  and  Montreal 
while  comparatively  very  few  have  visited  the  fruit  districts  of  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose  of  buying  orchards,  preferring  to  have  growers  pack  and  i^p  their  own 
fruit." 

Mr.  Beadle,  in  his  evidence  referring  to  the  same  point,  says : — 

"  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Canada  should  be  second  as  an  apple 
growing  country  to  any  coimtry  I  am  acquainted  with.  We  have  better  apples 
tnan  they  have  in  England  or  can  possibly  grow  there.  I  would  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  Canada  in  comparison  with  England  as  an  apple  growing  country,  having 
regard  also  to  the  cost  of  raising.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  apples  from 
competing  successfully  with  the  English  apples  in  England,  if  they  are  properly 
sent." 

We  must  not,  however,  pretend  that  we  have  yet  attained  to  perfection  or 
discovered  the  apple  that  will  bring  the  highest  conceivable  figure.  For  the  bulk 
of  our  trade  we  miist  rely  on  such  staple  varieties  as  we  have  noticed  above,, 
but  there  are  always  people  in  Great  Britain  who  will  pay  almost  any  price  for 
what  is  exceptionally  choice  and  excellent  or  attractively  presented.  To  the 
production  of  such  an  apple  and  its  presentation  to  the  consumer,  in  the  most  in- 
viting form  possible,  our  fruit  growers  will  do  well  to  continue  perseveringly  to 
address  themselves.  Meantime,  in  order  to  sustain  the  position  we  have  already 
gained,  a  jealous  regard  for  the  reputation  of  themselves  and  their  products  should 
influence  every  exporter. 

Picking  and  Packing. 

The  care  to  be  observed  must  begin  in  the  orchard.  Mr.  John  Graham  gives 
some  good  advice  as  to  the  picking  and  selection  of  the  fruit     He  says : — . 

'*  If  apples  are  to  be  packed  in  the  orchard  we  would  advise  (as  has  been 
practised  by  some),  that  a  tent  be  put  up  (to  shade  the  apples  from  the  sun),  with 
a  table  under  it ;  nail  three  or  four  inch  strips  on  the  sides  and  ends  to  prevent 
the  apples  from  rolling  off,  cover  it  with  woollen  cloth,  so  that  the  pickers  may 
empty  their  baskets  without  injuring  the  fruit ;  let  the  packers  select  the  fruit,, 
rejecting  every  one  that  in  under  size,  spotted,  wormy,  or  deformed  in  any  way ; 
let  the  fruit  be  of  a  fair  uniform  size,  as  it  will  not  pay  to  send  them  in  any  other 
shape  to  a  foreign  market.  Don't  be  tempted  te  ship  medium  and  large  apples  in 
the  same  l>arreL  Ship  medium-sized  in  barrels  by  themselves.  Pick  the  apples 
from  the  trees ;  lay  them  down,  don't  throw  them  the  whole  length  of  the  arm 
into  the  basket  so  that  they  will  rattle  against  each  other ;  empty  them  carefully 
upon  the  table  for  selection ;  put  the  large  by  themselves ;  the  medium  bv  them* 
sdves,  and  the  culls  by  themselves/' 

Mr.  Beadle  says,  in  connection  with  the  same  matter : — 

"  Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  packing  apples  for  the  foreign  market^ 
and  unless  that  care  is  taken  the  result  is  almost  always  loss.  A  great  many  have 
shipped  from  our  section  of  the  country  to  the  foreign  market  and  have  reported 
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to  me  that  the  speculation  was  a  loss,  but  when  I  came  to  inquire  I  found  that 
there  was  a  very  good  reason — they  were  not  packed  and  selected  with  care.  In 
the  first  place  you  should  pick  out  prime  apples,  all  well-grown  specimens.  When 
I  say  well  grown  I  do  not  mean  extra  size  by  any  means,  but  tnat  they  are  the 
fully  developed  size  of  that  variety.  Then  they  must  be  free  from  imperfections, 
sach  as  cuts  or  bruises,  spots  or  scabs.  They  must  be  packed  carefully,  not 
handled  roughly,  but  put  into  the  barrel  with  care,  gently  shaken  when  the  barrel 
is  full,  and  when  the  top  is  put  on  they  should  be  pressed  a  little.  I  have  seen 
9ome  apples  piled  up  and  the  top  pressed  down  so  that  the  cider  ran  out ;  that 
may  do  for  the  home  market,  but  for  the  foreign  market  there  must  only  be  a 
tittle  pressure.  If  you  want  to  send  an  extra  sample  and  get  an  extra  price,  you 
must  wrap  each  apple  in  tissue  paper,  and  line  your  barrels  at  bottom  and  sides 
with  coloured  tissue  paper,  press  them  down  a  little,  and,  perhaps,  instead  of 
rounding  the  top  up  witn  apples,  put  in  a  quantity  of  some  soft  material.  Some 
recommend  packing  with  buckwheat  chaff,  but  anything  will  do  that  will  keep 
the  apples  from  shaking  when  the  barrels  are  moved  about.  Apples  put  up  in 
ihat  way  command  a  much  higher  price  that  will  pay  well  for  the  trouble.' 


i» 


Mr.  Ball,  too,  writes : — 

"  In  shipping  to  Britain,  or  any  where  else,  only  good  tight  barrels  should  be 
tuied,  from  tne  fiEkct-,  that  no  matter  how  much  you  may  sweat  apples,  the  process 
of  evaporation  still  goes  on,  unless  the  air  in  the  barrels  is  saturated  with  mois- 
iure.  And  the  escape  of  this  moisture  is  the  cause  of  so  many '  slacks '  that  often 
so  sadly  reduce  the  proceeds  of  the  lot.  In  selecting  let  the  apples  in  the  barrel 
be  of  a  uniform  quality  throughout,  and  the  whole  contente  be  fairly  represented  by 
the  top  layer.  Facing  the  barrel  is  so  generally  done  that  not  to  do  it  would  seem 
to  indicate  carelessness  or  want  of  experience  in  putting  up  fruit ;  but  should 
any  one  intend  to  follow  the  business,  and  do  it  fairly,  I  would  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  the  brand  would  alwavs  sell  the  fruit  for  the  market  value. 

"  In  packing,  use  baskets  to  fill  the  barrel,  holding  not  more  than  one  half- 
btisnel,  lesser  ones  the  better,  and  to  every  basket  put  r\  give  the  barrel  a  good 
diaking,  looking  sharp  for  any  imperfect  fruit,  as  the  best  sorters  will  sometimes 
3et  a  bad  one  slip  in ;  fill  to  about  the  tpp  of  the  barrel,  but  do  not  roimd  or  heap 
it  up,  press  the  head  in,  which  will  contract  the  barrel  about  one  and  one  half- 
inches;  and  if  every  apple  has  found  ite  bed  by  thorough  shaking,  the  barrel  will 
ToU  as  if  it  were  a  solid  piece  of  wood.  The  hoops  should  be  nailed  before  the 
li)arrel  is  filled,  and  if  the  points  should  project,  they  should  be  broken  off.  The 
lieads  should  be  lined. 

^'  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  fill  the  barrel  so  full.  Or  rather  to  heap  it  so  high, 
that  the  apples  are  crushed  in  putting  the  heltd  in.  In  this  case  the  texture  of 
the  flesh  is  broken  and  the  fruit  will  either  dry  or  rot,  producing  a  shrinkage  that 
will  cause  the  apples  to  rattle  when  the  barrel  is  movea.  All  such  on  landing  are 
placed  on  the  catalogue  as  '  slack,'  and  on  an  average  only  bring  about  half  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  pressure  is  equal  to  the  elasticity  of  the  apple,  but 
not  enough  to  break  the  flesh,  a  good  tight  packing  is  secured." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  recommends  the  Tomlinson  barrel,  which  he  thus 
describes : — 

''  It  IB  made  in  the  form  of  a  cylinder,  without  any  bulge  in  the  centre ;  it  is  cut 
in  one  piece  from  elm  logs,  similar  to  i^e  common  cheese  boxes.  The  piece  (or 
jshaving)  can  be  put  together  double  and  joined  at  the  sides  by  splice  and  nailed 
•well.  These  barrels  are  often  used  for  oils  and  vinegar.  At  the  top  and  bottom 
good-sized  hoops  coidd  be  placed  upon  which  the  barrels  could  be  rolled  in  ship- 
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ping,  thus  saving  the  body  of  the  barrel  from  any  pressure.     These  barrels^  I  am 
told,  can  be  manufactured  in  quantities  fully  as  cheaply  as  the  common  sort/' 
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Oo-operation  in  Shipping  Apples. 

Already  in  Great  Britain,  Canadian  apples,  as  we  have  seen,  enjoy  a  good  repu- 
tation. But  selfishness  and  greed  will  often  put  in  peril  the  most  promising  trade. 
To  guard  against  this  some  of  our  orchardists  are  adopting  a  co-operative  method 
of  guaranteeing  their  fruit  to  the  consumer. 

Mi^  John  Graham  thus  describes  the  object  and  plan  of  such  an  association 
in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  district.     He  says  : — 

"  With  respect  to  the  object  we  had  in  view  in  forming  a  Fruit  Shipping  Com- 
pany ;  in  the  first  place,  we  expect  to  reap  the  benefit  of  each  other's  experience 
in  growing  and  shipping  fruit,  and  as  all  of  us  have  young  orchards  beginning  to 
bear  more  fruit  than  we  can  profitably  dispose  of  in  our  local  markets,  we  expect^ 
by  careful  picking,  selecting,  and  packing,  to  establish  a  character  as  fruit  growers 
that  will  enable  us  to  compete  in  the  foreign  markets  with  the  best  fruit  growers 
of  the  continent. 

"  I  might  just  say  that  our  company  has  not  existed  long  enough  for  me  to 
iiay  much  from  experience,  but  I  consider  we  have  gained  fifty  per  cent,  from  what 
few  transactions  we  have  had  in  shipping  fruit.  In  shipping  it  is  required  of  each 
member  that  he  puts  his  initials  on  the  head  of  each  oarrel  and  his  card  inside. 
'Vhe  commission  merchant  to  whom  we  consign  is  instructed  to  sell  the  fruit  of 
each  brand  on  its  own  merits  and  make  his  report  accordingly,  so  that  each  one 
receives  his  just  due  according  to  the  value  of  his  fruit.  So  you  see  that,  as  the 
buyers  in  a  foreign  market  get  accustomed  to  the  marks,  if  we  have  a  '  black 
sheep '  in  the  flock  he  will  eventually  weed  himself  out,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
admit  any  person  who  has  not  first  established  a  character  as  an  honest,  upright 
packer.  By  careful  selection,  and  careful,  honest  packing,  I  do  not  see  wny  we 
should  not  anticipate  a  bright  future." 

Market  Prices  of  Apples. 

The  price  of  winter  apples  in  Canaaa  does  not  generally  exceed  from  SI  *to 
$1.50  per  barrel;  about  Sl.25  is  a  fair  average,  but  during  the  past  season  these 
figures  have  been,  in  some  cases,  barely  maintained.  While  the  Commissioners 
were  setting  in  Cobourg,  Mr.  Hinman,  one  of  the  witnesses,  was  disposing  of  his- 
crop  at  sixty  cents  to  persons  who  found  the  barrels  and  packed  the  fruit,  Mr. 
Hinman  boarding  them  while  so  engaged. 

Mr.  Ball  says  of  the  prices  in  Great  Britain : — 

*'  The  price  this  season  has  ranged  from  12«.  to  208.  sterling  (say  $5)  per  bar- 
rel— some  few  lots  lower  and  some  higher  than  these  figures,  but  I  think  148. 
sterling  (say  $3.50)  a  low  average  per  barrel,  and  this  will  be  about  the  range  for. 
ordinary  years  for  some  time  to  come." 

•If  only  the  fatal  errors  of  careless  picking  and  packing  be  avoided,  the  export 
trade  can  hardly  fail  to  be  remunerative. 
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A  New  Drying  Process. 

The  disposal  of  the  surplus  summer  and  fall  apples  now  often  left  to  rot  on 
the  ground  or  fed  to  stock,  has  been  a  question  of  difficulty.  But,  for  some  time 
past  a  system  of  bleaching  and  drying  apples  by  an  artificial  process  has  been  in 
operation  in  the  States,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  it  has  now  been  introduced 
into  Ontario.  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines,  thus  described  the  method  and 
apparatus  used : — 

"  A  fruit  drying  establishment  has  recently  been  started  in  St.  Catherines 
with  a  capacity  to  dry  150  bushels  of  apples  a  day.  .  .  .  This  industry  is  some- 
thing new  to  Canada,  but  not  to  the  States.  The  apparatus  used  is  called  the 
'  Scientific,'  and  is  an  improvement  on  the  ^Alden/  although  the  principle  in  the 
two  is  the  same.  It  is  an  uprighti  frame  or  box  built  over  a  furnace,  and  on  each 
side  there  is  a  belting  like  a  straw  carrier.  As  the  fruit  rises  on  the  slats  it  is 
subjected  to  the  hot  air  of  the  furnace.  The  temperature  required  is  from  160^ 
to  170^.  The  fruit  comes  out  aU  dried.  Before  being  put  in  the  dryer  the  fruit 
goes  through  a  process  of  bleaching  to  make  it  white.  That  was  formerly  a  secret 
process,  and  people  wondered  how  the  fruit  was  rendered  so  white.  The  fruit  is 
bleached  with  sulphur,  being  put  on  little  trays  which  are  placed  over  burning 
sulphur,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  a  short  time.  They  have  machinery  to  cut 
up  the  fruit.  These  parers  are  worked  by  women  and  girls.  One  girl  pares  the 
fruit ;  another  cuts  it  into  sections,  and  takes  out  the  bruises  and  bad  pieces.  I 
think  each  tray  is  allowed  to  remain  over  the  sulphur  when  bleaching  for  about 
five  minutes.  The  bleaching  is  done  as  soon  as  the  apple  is  cut.  Before  the 
apples  go  through  the  drying  process  you  can  taste  the  sulphur,  but  not  after  they 
hiave  been  dried.  After  the  fruit  is  dried  it  is  packed  in  fifty-pound  boxes.  They 
intend  to  ship  the  apples  from  the  St.  Catherines'  factory  te  England.  I  have 
seen  several  of  these  drying  establishments  in  the  States. 

"  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  the  apples  can  be  cut  and  prepared  for  drying 
for  6  cents  a  bushel,  and  the  proprietors  only  pay  15  cents  a  bushel  for  the  fruit. 
About  five  bushels  of  apples  make  a  bushel  of  the  dried  fruit,  which  weighs 
twenty-two  pounds.  At  Lockport  they  sold  the  dried  fruit  last  year  for  12  and 
13  cents  a  pound,  while  ordinary  dried  apples  bring  only  4  or  5  cents.  I  don't 
know  what  the  price  is  this  year.  For  drying,  the  best  apples  of  course  are  not 
used.  It  would  not  pay  to  dry  and  ship  the  best  quality  of  winter  apple,  but  it 
would  to  dry  the  secpnd-dass  ones." 

Mr.  Hirmian,  who,  with  others,  has  purcnased  a  drying  machine,  adds  the  fol- 
lowing information  respecting  it : — 

''We  can  get  one  bushel  of  dried  apples,  or  22  pounds,  from  4  or  4^  bushels 
of  green  ones.  The  usual  price  of  dried  apples  is  7  cents  per  pound ;  but  at 
present  they  are  only  5  cents.  We  purpose  sending  them  where  they  will  com- 
mand readily  about  20  cents  per  pound.  At  present  there  are  waggon  loads  of 
apples  of  certain  varieties  rotting  on  the  fields,  as  we  cannot  sell  them.  Any  kind 
of  sound  apples  can  be  utilized  by  the  drying  machine." 

Preservation  in  Winter. 

For  wintering  appies  a  cool  cellar  is  necessary.  The  fruit  will  bear  a  few 
degrees  of  frost  without  injury,  and  the  nearer  the  thermometer  is  t%  the  freezing 
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point  the  better.  A  cellar  suitable  for  roots  and  vegetables  would  be  usuall j  too 
warm  for  the  apple.  Some  growers  prefer  to'keep  the  apples  on  shelves,  in  order 
to  allow  of  the  separation  of  any  spoiled  fruit,  but  the  most  approved  method  is 
to  pack  them  in  barrels,  as  described  by  Mr.  Ball,  and  store  them  in  that  condi- 
tion until  wanted.  The  temperature  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere  are  eminently 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  the  fruit  in  this  country.  In  Great  Britain,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  sooner  the  fruit  goes  into  consumption  the  better. 

Pruning  and  Training  Apple  Trees. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  report  to  go  into  all  the  minutiae  of  orchard  manage- 
ment, nor,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  these  notes  are  intended  for  the  far* 
mer  who  may  devote  a  few  acres  to  fruit-gjrowing,  and  not  for  the  pro- 
fessional culturist,  is  it  necessary  to  do  so  here.  But,  on  the  subject  of  pruning 
and  training  apple  trees,  a  little  information  will  not  be  out  of  place.  When 
;asked  what  time  he  recommended  for  pruning  his  trees,  a  blunt-spoken  witness 
xeplied :  ''whenever  the  knife  is  sharp  enough !  *'  His  meaning  was  explained  to  be 
that,  whenever  the  tree  in  appearance  or  vigour  could  be  improved  by  the  applica- 
ttion  of  the  knife,  it  should  be  applied.  "  Prune  well  but  never  severely,"  may  be 
rregarded  as  a  safe  maxim  for  orchardists.  As  a  rule,  farm  orchards  are  not 
]>runed  sufficiently,  and  the  cultivation  of  wood  largely  supplants  that  of  fruit  in 
many.    Mr.  Beadle's  advice  aa  to  pruning  is  as  follows: — 

"  I  like  to  prune  an  apple  tree  into  a  sort  of  inverted  umbrella  shape  as  nearly 
as  may  be,  having  some  reference  of  course  to  the  habits  of  the  tree.  Sometimes, 
however,  I  make  a  second  story  of  limbs — a  small  set  in  the  centre.  I  don't 
think,  however,  that  the  form  is  so  very  essential  so  long  as  we  keep  the  top  suffi- 
<ciently  thinned  out  to  allow  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  enough  of  the  sun's 
warmth  to  come  to  the  leaves.  We  should  guard  against  allowing  the  tree  to 
t)ecome  too  dense,  so  that  the  fruit  is  not  sufficiently  exposed  to  the  sunlight  and 
air — perhaps  mostly  the  air,  because  I  believe  the  fruit  needs  but  little  sunlight. 
The  leaves  are  the  organs  that  develop  the  sap  both  for  the  fruit  and  the  £*ee. 
We  should  also  guard  against  exposing  the  bare  horizontal  branches  to  the  direct 
irays  of  the  sun,  because  sometimes  the  heat  is  sufficient  to  scald  the  bark  when 
«o  exposed.  The  only  object  I  have  in  pruning  an  orchard  tree  is  to  get  in  a  dr- 
<sulation  of  the  air  and  let  in  the  light  The  cup  form  of  tree  is  prolably  not  so 
important  here  as  in  Great  Britain.  In  Britain  the  sky  is  overcast  much  more 
an  summer  than  with  us,  and  there  is  proportionately  less  sunlight." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

''  I  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  form  of  apple  trees.  I  have  amused  my- 
seJf  by  training  them  in  cordons,  by  grafting  the  ends  together,  and  also  in  Pjnra- 
mids,  and  almost  every  other  imaginable  snape,  by  adopting  the  system  oi  root 
pruning,  but  there  is  nothing  pays  so  well  in  apple  culture  as  a  nice  round  head, 
not  thinned  out  too  much.     I  try  to  get  them  in  umbrella  form." 

Mr.  Morris,  whose  remarks,  like  those  of  the  witnesses  above  quoted,  will 
apply  to  other  fruit  trees  as  well  as  the  apple,  says : — 

''  I  would  train  a  tree  to  a  flat,  spreading  head,  and  keep  them  from  running 
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up.  Hrj  to  make  it  spread  out.  I  would  start  three  feet  from  the  ground  and 
juiow  it  to  branch,  and  tnm  my  side  branches  up  to  allow  of  horse  culture  under- 
neath ;  above  that  the  tree  should  spread  out  as  much  as  possible.  These  remarks 
refer  more  to  apple  trees.  I  would  not  care  to  have  pear  trees  with  more  than  a 
foot  or  two  of  stem,  and  the  same  way  with  peach  trees.  I  would  favour  grow- 
ing them  without  any  stem  at  alL  I  think  cherries  should  be  grown  without  a 
stem  too."* 

Apple  Blight 

Besides  the  dangers  and  injury  to  which  the  apple  is  subjected  from  birds 
and  insects,  to  whose  operations  and  habits  a  chapter  will  be  specially  devoted, 
the  apple  blight  is  the  only  trouble  that  appears  to  affect  this  tree.  The  cause, 
and  the  nature  of  this  disease  except  so  £Etr  as  the  effects  are  concerned,  are  little 
miderstood. 

Ifr.  Beadle,  says  of  it : — 

^  At  times  the  apple  trees  suffer  from  a  blight  at  the  ends  of  the  shoots.  We 
had  a  period  of  it  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  seemed  to  go  like  an  epidemic  through 
the  district,  blighting  the  ends  of  the  twigs  and  blossoms  j.ust  as  they  we^  form- 
ing into  fruit.  It  very  materially  affected  the  crop  that  year,  but  it  seems  to 
have  passed  away.  I  noticed  it  this  year  again  in  tne  County  of  Welland,  around 
Drummondville.  But  what  appeared  singular  to  me  was  that  the  trees  which 
had  no  fruit  upon  them  were  almost  entirely  exempt  from  it — or  at  least  were 
affected  very  slightly  in  comparison  with  the  others.  The  blight,  however,  has 
never  been  so  serious  aa  to  make  it  a  matter  of  alarm  to  the  oi^ardists.*' 

Mr.  Dempsey  speaks  of  a  similar  visitation  which  attacked  the  apples  just 
forming,  and  caused  them  to  turn  black ;  the  blight  was  communicated  to  the 
pears,  and  pear  blight  developed  itself. 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  the  blight  aa  *'  slight "  in  his  district  and  "  not  serious.'' 

Mr.  Allan  says : — 

**  We  have  had  some  attacks  of  the  blight,  but  they  have  been  very  slight. 
The  Transcendant  Crab,  and  the  Keswick  Uodlin  are  the  varieties  most  subject 
to  it  with  us,  the  trees,  in  some  instances,  being  almost  killed  out  in  one  season. 
Twig  blight  is  very  common  this  season  on  many  varieties,  but  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  extreme  ends  of  the  new  wood,  taking  about  six  inches  of  that." 

It  is  evident  that,  in  the  opinion  of  these  experienced  culturists,  the  apple 
blight  is  no  serious  impediment  to  successful  apple  growing. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  PEAR. 

Limitation  by  Oliinate. 

The  pear  is  not  indigenous  to  Canada,  and,  whilst  it  attains  in  many  cases  a 
degree  of  excellence  nearly  approaching  perfection,  it  can  be  successfully  culti- 
vated, as  compared  with  the  apple,  over  only  a  limited  area.     Its  natural  home 
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must  be  found  in  the  Niagara  and  South-western  Peninsulas ;  in  the  Huron  fruit 
tract ;  on  the  Georgian  Bay ;  in  Prince  Edward  County,  and  along  a  somewhat 
narrow  strip  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  as  far,  perhaps,  as  the  head  of 
the  Bay  of  Quinte.  East  or  north  of  these  places  pears  may  be,  and  in  a  few 
cases  are  grown  in  the  Province,  but  hardly  for  any  marketable  purposes 

The  American  or  Fire  Blight. 

Another  check  to  pear  culture  is  the  disease  known  as  the  American,  or  Fire 
Blight,  to  which  the  pears  on  this  Continent  are  continually  subject,  and  which 
is  apparently,  if  not  unknown,  seldom  observed  in  Europe.  Its  source  or  cause, 
as  well  as  an  effective  remedy,  are  as  yet  undiscovered,  for  it  has  baffled  all  the 
study,  and  efforts  for  its  prevention  or  cure,  of  fruit  culturists  and  naturalists, 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Mr.  Beadle  says  of  this  unwelcome 
attendant  upon  peax  culture  in  Ontario,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  this  Continent : — 

''  We  have  a  disease  here  known  in  Europe  as  the  American  Blight,  we  call 
it  the  Fire  Blight.  The  term  has  been  so  long  used  by  fruit  culturists  that  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  it,  but  after  all  the  word  only  expresses  our  ignorance, 
for  we  don't  know  what  it  is  nor  what  causes  it.  It  usually  makes  its  appearance 
in  July,  and  from  that  on  to  the  end  of  the  summer.  It  sometimes  first  appears  in 
the  end  shoots  of  a  summer's  CTowth.  They  are  noticed  to  become  black,  and  they 
dry  up.  Sometimes  this  blignt  will  only  extend  to  the  growth  of  the  present 
season ;  at  other  times  it  will  take  two  or  three  years'  growth ;  occasionally  it 
will  appear  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  and  when  it  does  it  is  usuaJly  death  to  the 
whole  tree There  is  a  disease  which  appears  on  the  quince  and  Sibe- 
rian crab  so  analogous  to  the  one  t  have  described,  that  it  seems  to  be  one  and 
the  same  disease.  The  disease  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  England  and  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  because  they  speak  of  it  there  as  the  American  blight,  yet  I  presume 
it  is  seen  there  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  liability  to  this  blight  seriously 
impairs  the  whole  of  America  as  a  pear  growing  country.  We  are  not  particu- 
larly liable  to  it  as  a  disease  in  Canada,  My  impression  is  that  it  has  not  appeared 
in  the  Channel  Islands  sufficiently  to  make  it  a  source  of  serious  trouble.  As  to 
districts  near  the  sea,  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  them  to  give  a  decided 
opinion ;  but  I  should  say  that,  where  the  climate  is  such  that  pear  trees  can  be 
grown,  they  would  not  be  so  likely  to  be  troubled  with  the  blight  as  we  are* 
because  I  know  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  there  is  a  small  section  of  country 
neanly  or  quite  exempt  from  it.  The  climate  of  that  section  is  more  humid  than 
ours,  that  is  about  the  only  difference." 

Mr.  Dempsey  stated  that,  for  ten  years,  his  trees  had  not  been  affected  with 
the  blight.  Previously,  for  two  years,  they  had  been  blighted.  He  suggests  that 
having  ceased  to  cultivate  his  pear  orchard  has  had  something  to  do  with  the  ces- 
sation of  the  trouble. 

Mr.  Arnold  says  of  it : — 

''  I  have  no  theory  as  to  the  cause  of  the  blight.  I  have  sometimes  thought 
that  blight  was  much  like  apoplexy  in  the  animiJ.  The  blight  generally  comes 
on  my  orchard  after  a  severe  or  sudden  change,  such  as  a  heavy  wind,  which 
knocks  the  branches  together  and  breaks  the  sap  vessels.      I  am  satisfied  that 
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high  food  is  also  one  cause  of  it.  Pears  which  giy>w  slowly,  in  a  moderately  rich 
soil,  are  not  so  subject  to  it  as  those  which  grow  in  vexy  rich  soil.  Many  of  the 
English  trees  are  very  unhealthy.  Sometimes  the  trees  recover  from  blight,  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.    Some  varieties  are  subject  to  be  killed." 

This  view  rather  bears  out  Mr.  Dempsey's  theory,  that  th6  absence  of  culti- 
vation, with  its  stimulating  effects,  has  checked  the  tendency  to  blight. 

Mr.  Allan  says  of  <!he  blight : — 

"  We  had  some  pear  blight  some  years  ago,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  very  bad 
now.  The  use  of  the  knife  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  reliable  remedy,  though  it 
is  claimed  by  some  that  blight  can  be  prevented  by  using  linseed  oil  as  a  wash, 
and  welf  mulcBing  the  trees  in  summer  and  winter — light  in  summer,  and  heavy 
in  winter  to  prevent  the  frost  affecting  the  roots.  Several  orchards  in  which  this 
is  practised  have  never  been  troubled  with  the  blight." 

Mr.  Oady  considers  that  a  light  sandy  and  porous  soil  is  more  conducive  to 
blio^ht  than  clay  loam  or  clay. 

Mr.  Dougall,  of  Windsor,  contributes  an  item  from  his  long  experience  on  this 
point.     He  says : — 

*'  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any  cause  for  the  blight  attacking  the  trees. 
Sometimes  tone  tree  is  affected  and  sometimes  another,  and  sometimes  a  tree  that 
is  attacked  this  year  will  escape  the  next.  I  used  to  think  that  some  varieties 
were  proof  against  it,  but  a  few  years  after  they  were  attacked.  The  leaves  and 
the  yonng  shoots  get  black,  and  .they  should  be  cut  off  about  a  foot  below  the 
diseased  part^  When  you  come  into  an  orchard  in  the  early  morning,  where  the 
trees  are  suffering  from  blight,  the  *smell  is  something  like  the  smell  of  a  field  of 
diseased  potatoes.  I  wrote  to  Charles  Downing,  the  great  pomologist,  and  he  said 
the  blight  came  periodically — once  in  twelve  or  fifteen  years — but  he  could  not 
account  for  it." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  is  taking  preventive  measures,  although  he  does  not 
say  whether  they  have  been  thoroughly  successful     His  recipe  is  as  follows : — 

"  Some  of  my  varieties  have  suffered  from  pear  blight.  I  am  interested  in  a 
three-acre  pear  orchard,  but  there  has  been  no  blight  in  it  yet.  For  preventive 
measures  we  are  washing  the  trees  with  sulphur  and  lime.  We  mix  up  a  pailful 
of  lime  and  throw  in  about  a  half  of  pound  of  sulphur,  and  apply  that  mixture  to 
the  trees.  A  considerable  number  of  my  neighbours  have  suffered  from  blight. 
Another  plan  I  adopt  to  prevent  blight  is,  to  allow  the  limbs  to  grow  right  from 
the  ground.  I  think  one  cause  of  injury  to  pears  is  letting  them  have  long  naked 
stems.  You  often  see  a  dead  spot  at  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  due  to  that  cause, 
although  mostly  attributed  to  blight." 

Enough  has  been  said  therefore  to  show,  first,  that  the  blight  is  an  ever  pre- 
sent danger ;  secondly,  thai  n^  actual  remedy  has  yet  been  found  for  it ;  and 
thirdly,  that  there  is  most  ample  room  |or  experiment  as  to  the  means  of  com- 
batting or  preventing  it. 

Ancient  Seedlingai 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  usual  susc^ntibility  of  the  pear 
to  blight   there  are  some  pear  tree    that  are  aftver  known  to  suffer  from  it 
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These  are  old  seedlings,  planted,  or  the  immediate  progenj  of  trees  planted,  by 
earlj  settlers  or  missionaries,  either  in  the  French  settlements  in  Essex,  where 
colonies  were  established  nearly  200  years  ago,  or,  as  at  Fitzroj  Harbour  on  the 
Ottawa,  on  the  route  of  yoyageurs  of  the  same  race.  The  originals  came,  proba- 
bly, from  France,  and  the  existing  trees  are  not  now  recognized  as  of  any  known 
European  variety.  Some  of  them  are  believed  to  be  60  or  from  that  to  100 
years  old.  Tet  they  often  yield  from  25  to  30  bushels  of  fruit  in  one  season.  It 
has  to  be  shaken  off  the  trees,  and  sells  for  one  dollar  a  bushel.  One  person  was 
mentioned  by  a  witness  who  has  made  from  $15  to  $20  a  year  for  20  years  from 
one  of  those  hardy  and  prolific  seedlings.  Attempts  to  propagate  them  by  graft- 
ing have  not  succeeded.  They  must  be  propagated  by  sucker^  of  which  they  throw 
out  an  abundance.  Their  propagation  by  any  means  would  be  decidedly  advan- 
tageous and  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Varieties  of  Pears. 

Of  pears  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  one  witness,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Ross, 
mentioning  that  he  had  no  less  than  85  in  hief  nursery. 

The  pears  named  in  the  evidence,  irrespective  of  seedlings,  are  42  in  number. 
As  in  the  case  of  apples,  local  nomenclature  may  here  and  there  produce  a  little 
confusion,  and  differences  of  climate  interfere  with  the  classification,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  to  any  considerable  extent.    The  following  is  the  list : — 

Summer  Varieties. 


Rostiezer, 

Manning's  Elizabeth, 

Osband's  Summer, 

Elliot's  Early, 

Beurre  Qiffard, 

Doyenne  D'Et^, 

Windsor  Belle, 

Supreme  de  Quimper, 

Bloodgood, 

Ananas  D'Et^, 

Clapp's  Favourite. 

Tyson,' 

BarAett 

Souvenir  du  Congress. 

Fall  Varieties. 

)           Belle  Lucrative, 

Beurre  Bosc, 

Beurre  Hardy, 

White  Doyenne, 

Beurre  Superfin, 

Grey  Doyenne. 

BufTum, 

Doyenne  du  Comice, 

Onondaga, 

Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey, 

Qoodale, 

Graslin, 

Howell, 

Seckel, 

flemish  Beauty, 

Duchesse  d'Angouleme* 

Sheldon, 

» 
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Winter  Varietiea 

Bettrre  d'Anjou,  Oswego  Beurre, 

Beurre  Clairgeau,  Winter  Nells, 

Lawrence,  Josephine  de  MaJines, 

Beurre  d*Aremberg,  Vicar  of  Winkfield, 

Beurre  Diel,  President  Drouard, 
BeUrre  Easter, 

ion  and  Eiconomic  Merits. 


Of  the  summer  varieties,  the  Rostiezer  is  commended  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  '^  a 
small  early  pear,  but  a  good  one  for  its  size." 

Mr.  Dempsey  ranks  it  second  or  third  on  the  list  of  summer  pears. 

It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  John  Graham  as  one  of  the  varieties  that  escaped 
blight  when  his  orchards  were  visited  by  that  enemy  last  spring. 


Osband's  Summer  Pear  is  placed  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  next  to  the  Rostiezer ;  on 
an  equality  with  it  by  Mr.  Dempsey ;  and  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
pears  by  Mr.  Allan. 

The  Beurre  Giffard,  Mr.  Beadle  commends,  as  "  a  summer  pear  of  good  quality ,'' 
and  adds,  "  I  would  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  Osband's  in  point  of  flavour." 
It  is  one  of  the  pears  recommended  by  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  evidence,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Dougall  as  one  of  the  "  best  varieties."  With  Mr.  Dempsey  it  does  not  succeed 
welL 


The  Windsor  Belle  is,  according  to  Mr.  Beadle,  large  and  very  profitable  for 
market,  but  a  pear  he  will  not  grow  and  does  not  want  to  eat  "  It  will  realize 
more  money  in  the  market  than  any  other  in  its  season,"  he  says,  but  he  thinks^ 
^  the  public  should  be  educated  tp  buy  something  better." 

Of  the  Bloodgood,  he  says : — 

**  I  find  that  the  Bloodgood  makes  a  very  good  summer  market  pear.  It  bears 
liberally  with  us  and  seems  to  be  a  very  healthy  tree,  not  entirely  free  from 
blight,  yet  much  ^more  so  than  either  of  those  other  kinds  I  have  named,  and  I 
ihink  if  I  were  planting  early  summer  pears  I  would  plant  it  largely.  It  sells 
well,  has  a  golden  appearance  when  it  is  ripe,  frequently  with  a  little  russet  upon 
it,  and  is  sweet  and  rich." 


Of  Manning's  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

**  For  an  early  summer  pear  there  is  no  better  than  Manning^s  Elizabeth^ 
which  is  a  delicious  fruit  and  very  prolific." 
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Mr.  Dougall  gives  Elliot's  Early,  a  newly  raised  pear  in  his  district,  the 
Doyenne  d'Et^,  and  the  Supreme  de  Quimper,  a  leading  place  among  summer 
varieties. 


The  Tyson  is  repeatedly  referred  to.    After  alluding  to  the  Rostieser,  Os« 

band's  Summer,  and  Beurre  Qiffard,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

»  ^^ 

"  Coming  late  in  the  summer  or  early  in  Autumn,  the  Tyson  is  superior  in 

quality  to  any  I  have  named." 

Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  it  as  "a  very  fine  pear,  and — with  the  Seckel — ^less 
subject  to  blight  than  any  in  his  grounds."  It  was  one  of  the  sorts  that  escaped 
blight  in  Mr.  Graham's  orchard.     Other  witnesses  speak  highly  of  it. 


Of  Clapp's  Favourite,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  It  is  an  early  autumn  pear,  and  will  prove  as  valuable  for  this  country  as 
any  I  know  of.  It  is  about  the  size  of  the  Bartlett.  The  tree  is  hardy  and  pro- 
ductive. By  hardy  I  mean  able  to  endure  the  extreme  cold  ot  our  climate.  It 
is  a  seedling  of  the  Flemish  Beauty,  but  even  more  hardy  than  its  parent,  and  a 
larger  fruit.  If  allowed  to  hang  on  the  tree  too  long  It  becomes  decayed  at  the 
core,  but  you  cannot  perceive  it  until  you  break  open  the  fruit." 

It  is  hardly  so  reliable  as  the  Bartlett,  according  to  Mr.  Arnold.  Mr.  West- 
land  recommends  it  should  be  picked  while  yet  green,  as,  if  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  tree,  it  wpuld  be  liable  to  decay  in  the  centre.  He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
favourite  pear.  Mr.  Roy  alludes  to  it  as  "a  new  pear  with  a  rich  flavour,"  an<^. 
one  that  "  always  sells  welL"  In  the  County  of  Perth  it  is  one  of  the  most 
profitable  and  most  commonly  planted  varieties. 


The  Bartlett,  however,  is  the  pear,  that  above  all  others,  commends  itself  to 

the  orchardist  and  the  public.    It  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  one  of  the 

varieties  that  fruit  early.    He  goes  on  to  say  of  it : — 

"  Next  in  point  of  time  in  ripening  is  the  Bartlett,  which  has  a  ^reat  reputa- 
tion as  a  market  fruit.  I  suppose  more  barrels  of  pears  of  that  variety  are  sold 
in  our  markets  than  any  other.  It  has  brought,  until  within  the  last  year  or 
two,  SIO  a  barrel,  but  of  late  it  has  been  reduced  down  to  about  $6,  partly  owing 
to  the  stringency  of  the  times,  and  partly  to  the  inci  eased  supply.  That  variety 
has  been  planted  largely  in  the  State  of  New  York,  and  Canada  as  well,  so  far  as 
pears  have  been  planted  in  Canada  at  all." 

"So  far  as  I  know,"  he  adds,  "  the  Bartlett  is  the  most  profitable  pear." 
Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  situation  tries  the  hardiness  of  fruit  a  little  more  than 
is  the  case  in  the  Niagara  district,  alludes  to  the  Bartlett  as  "  tender,"  and  need- 
ing  a  more  "  favoured  locality  "  than  some  other  pears.    But  Mr.  Arnold  says : 
**  The  most  successful  variety  of  pear,  everything  considered,  is  the  Bartlett.* 

Mr.  Allan's  testimony  is  : — 

"  The  most  popular  pear  is  the  Bartlett ;  on  account  of  its  being  so  profitable 
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it  is  far  ahead  of  any  of  the  others     .  .  The  Bartlett  is  fruited,  probably,  earlier 
than  any  other  variety." 

Mr.  Roy  says  of  it :  '*  It  comes  in  early  and  is  easily  sold."  Mr.  Leslie,  "  has 
seen  nothing  to  beat  the  Bartlett ;  the  tree  bears  well  and  the  fruit  is  good." 

These  testimonials,  from  authorities  so  unimpeachable,  must  establish  the 
Bartlett's  supremacy  on  its  economical  merits. 


The  Ananas  d*Et^  is  only  alluded  to  in  a  passing  remark  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
but  Mr.  Leslie,  in  his  catalogue,  describes  it  as  a  large,  handsome  pear,  resembling 
the  Bflrtlett,  which  ripens  about  the  satne  time  as  the  latter,  and,  being  hardier, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  exceedingly  promising  variety.  The  Souvenir  du  Con- 
gress, with  which  the  list  of  Summer  Pears  ends,  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  McKenzie 
Ross  as  a  pear  no  garden  should  be  without. 

Autumn  Varieties. 

Coining  next  to  the  Autumn  Pears,  we  have  first  upon  the  list,  the  Belle  Lucra- 
iive,  which  Mr.  Beadle  describes  among  amateur  varieties  as  "  a  sweet,  rich  pear," 
but  one  that,  without  a  good  deal  of  sunlight  and  exposure,  is  apt  to  be  discredited 
by  a  good  many  imperfect  specimens.  Several  others  recommend  it,  but  do  not 
particularise  its  merits. 

Of  the  Beurre  Hardy  more  will  probably  be  heard  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past,  for  it  is  now  being  thoroughly  tested  under  the  auspices  of  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association.  It  is  described  as  a  tree  of  more  than  usually  hardy  and  vigor- 
ous constitution,  and  ''  is  ranked  in  pomological  parlance  as  '  very  good.' " 


The  Beurre  Superfin  ranks  as  "good,"  but  as  inferior  to  the  Beurre  EEardy. 


Mr.  Beadle  gives  the  Bufium  the  one  notice  it  receives  in  the  evidence  by  re- 
marking : — 

"I  don't  think  the  Buffum  would  succeed  in  Canada  as  a  profitable  market 
sort.  It  will  succeed  on  sandy  soil  better  than  most  other  varieties,  but  there  is 
not  much  money  in  it  as  a  market  pear." 


Thei  Onondaga  curiously  comes  in  for  notice  from  witnesses  at  two  extreme 
points,  and  no  others;  Mr.  Dougall  at  Windsor,  who  speaks  of  it  with  others, 
classed  as  "  the  best  varieties,"  and  by  Mr.  Usbome,  at  Araiprior,  who  refers  to 
it  as  one  pf  two  varieties  only  that  are,  so  far,  apparently,  doing  well  in  his — for 
pear  culture — comparatively  unfieivourable  district,  where  any  pear  tree  must,  in 
order  to  succeed,  possess  to  a  very  large  degree  the  element  of  hardiness. 
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The  Qoodale  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  anew  pear,and  ''likely  to beooiiM 
popular." 

The  Howell  reoeiyes  only  a  word  in  passing  firom  Mr.  Jno.  Qraham  as  free 
from  blight  daring  the  period  in  which  some  other  trees  were  affected.  It  is,  how« 
ever,  a  pear  of  fine  flayour,  while  the  tree  is  hardy  and  yields  a  good  crop. 


The  Flemish  Beauty  is  a  delicious  pear,  but,  says  Mr.  Beadle : — 

''Is a  yery  desirable  pear  for  home  use,  but  not  profitable,  espedaUy  aa  nine 
people  out  of  every  ten  do  not  handle  it  properly ;  it  is  generally  shipped  to 
market  too  ripe,  ana  the  result  is  that  the  consignee  sends  back  only  a  long  bill  of 
charges." 

With  Mr.  Dempsey — although  generally  in  his  neighbourhood  the  Flemish 
Beauty  has  done  well — ^the  fruit  has,  for  some  years,  cracked  so  as  to  be  haidly 
distinguishable.  Mr.  Westland  mentions  it  as  peculiarly  liable  to  the  rayages  of 
birds.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cady  regards  it  as  one  of  the  pears  least  suscep- 
tible to  blight.  At  Windsor,  in  Essex,  its  fault  is  that  "  it  ripens  too  early/ 
although  Mr.  Dougall  speaks  of  it  as  "  a  hardy  pear."  Its  hardiness  is  further 
attested  by  its  successful  cultivation  at  Amprior,  in  Renfrew.  It  appeavs  to 
succeed  well  in  almost  any  pear-growing  section.  The  report  from  the  United 
Counties  states  that  it  is  the  only  pear  tried  in  that  neighbourhood  (Cornwall). 


The  Sheldon,  of  amateur  varieties,  is  a  pear  of  high  quality  but  a  great 
sufferer  from  blight. 

The  Beurre  Bosc  is  a  pear  much  appreciated  where  it  can  be  grown,  but^is 
too  tender  for  the  average  Canadian  climate. 


The  White  Doyenne  is  a  good  marketable  firuit  when  successfully  grown, 
but,  according  to  Mr.  Beadle,  too  subject  to  disease  to  be  reliable  on  economical 
grounds. 

The  Qrey  Doyenne  is  less  liable  to  disease,  but  the  tree  is  a  feeble  grower. 


The  Doyenne  du  Oomioe  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dougall  among  the  best  van 
eties,  but  not  alluded  to  by  other  witnesses. 


The  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey  is  frequently  and  approvingly  mentioned,  and  b 
euliirated  in  some  districts  that  demand  a  hardy  tree  to  ensure  success. 
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The  Graslin  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Dougall  as  one  of  the  three  most  profitable 
varieties  withip  his  knowledge. 

The  Seckel  is  conceded  by  ail  to  be  a  very  fine  pear  and,  in  Mr.  Arnold's  ex* 
perience,  is,  with  the  Tyson,  less  subject  to  blight  than  any  varieties  in  his 
grounds  Mr,  Cady  considers  it  "  the  richest  pear  we  have,*'  and  agrees  with  Mr, 
Arnold  as  to  its  comparative  immunity  from  blight,  in  which  view  he  is  also  8u»* 
tained  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Dougall. 


The  Duchess  d'Angouleme  is  an  extremely  popular  pear.  After  speaking  of 
the  high  prices  frequently  realized  by  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  in  New  York,  Mi». 
Beadle  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  There  is  another  varie^  that  will  last  a  little  longer  than  that,  and  is  very 
popular  as  a  market  fruit  in  Western  New  York.  It  could  possibly  be  grown  as 
profitably  in  this  section.  I  refer  to  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme ;  it  is  a  remark- 
ably healthy  tree  and  as  nearly  free  from  blight  as  any  variety  we  have.  I  have 
seen  quite  a  number  of  pear  orchards  ruined  by  the  pear  blight,  but  I  have  never 
seen  one  of  that  variety  seriously  affected  It  is  no  uncommon  thin^  for  thoae 
pears  to  sell  for  12}  cents  a  piece  on  the  Philadelphia  and  New  Yo^  markets. 
They  are  large  sized,  handsome  pears,  of  fair  fl!avour  though  not  the  highest 
quality  of  fruit." 

Both  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr.  Morris  put  it  as  only  second  to  the  Bartlett  among 
the  most  profitable  sorts  to  cultivate.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  to  be  sucoese- 
ful  in  Prince  Edward  County. 

Winter  Varieties. 

First  pn  the  list  of  winter  varieties  stands  the  Beurre  d'Anjou,  of  which 
Mr.  Beadle  says : —    * 

•*  Following  the  Bartlett,  I  suppose  the  next  best  variety  would  be  the  Beurre 
d'Anjou ;  that  variety  will  last  into  November,  and  sells  at  a  very  ffood  price<^; 
in  fact  it  has  sold  at  fabulous  prices.  I  have  been  told  that  barrels  of  it  have  been, 
sold  for  $30  in  the  Boston  market,  and  I  presume  it  would  readily  bring  $15- 
now." 

Of  the  most  profitable  varieties  Mr.  Beadle  places  the  Beurre  d'Anjou  third 
on  the  list.    Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  it : — 

"  We  grow  a  considerable  number  of  the  Beurre  d'Anjou ;  with  us  it  keeps 
till  Christmas ;  we  esteem  it  highly,  but  it  is  not  very  productive  in  our  section.** 

Mr.  Dougall  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  pears  to  the  grower. 


Of  the  Beurre  Clairgeau  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

•*  The  Beurre  Clairgeau  is  a  good  pear  when  fairly  cultivated.     In  the  hands 
of  persons  who  are  skilled  in  handling  pears  it  would  prove  very  profitable.     li 
is  a  lar^e  sized  pear,  of  most  beautiful  appearance  and  colour,  but  it  requires  to 
be  handled  very  differently  from  the  way  we  handle  fruit  generally." 
5 
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He  goes  on  to  say,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  remarks : — 

'^  The  fruit  should  be  gathered  just  as  it  is  about  ripe,  and  not  allowed  to  hang 
too  long  on  the  tree.  One  rule  is  that  when  the  stem  separates  readily  from  the 
tree  the  fruit  idiould  be  picked  and  packed  in  boxes,  ana  then  covered  with  an 
old  carpet  or  woollen  sheet  or  something  of  that  kind  to  exclude  the  air.  They 
should  oe  kept  in  a  cool  place  until  they  are  wanted  for  use ;  if  they  are  then 
brought  into  a  warmer  room  they  will  ripen  into  a  most  excellent  quality  of 
fruit^' 

The  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mr.  DougaU  styles  "  a  large  and  handsome  pear  that 
will  keep  till  Christmas." 

Of  winter  pears,  up  to  the  middle  of  January,  the  Lawrence  would  stand 
first  in  Mr.  Beadle's  estimation.  He  places  it  fourth  on  the  list  of  the  most 
profitable  varieties. 

*'  Mr.  Morris  ranks  it  as  the  best  pear  for  winter  use,  in  company  with  the 
President  Drouard,  which  is  there  and  th<ire  only  alludea  to  in  the  evidence/' 

At.  Leslie  thinks  '4t  might  be  likely  to  take  in  the  English  market"  In  the 
last  mentioned  suggestion  he  connects  witu  tne  Lawrence  the  Vicar  of  Winkiield, 
and  expresses  the  opinion  that  these  are  che  only  two  varieties  we  could  safely 
ship  to  Great  Britain,  as  the  others  do  not  carry  welL 


But  of  the  Vicar,  Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

*'  The  Vicar  is  one  of  the  most  variable  pears  I  have  had  any  experience  with. 
Once  in  a  long  time  you  will  ^t  a  crop  that  is  really  good,  but  probably  for  a 
number  of  years  after  you  wui  have  nothing  eataJ>le.  However,  my  experience 
has  been  largely  in  sandy  soil,  and  L  think  that  in  a  warm  clay  soil,  witii  great 
care  in  tiiinning  out,  better  results  might  be  obtained.  The  fruit  ^o\ild  be 
allowed  to  develop  to  its  natural  dimensions.**  * 


The  Josephine  de  Malines,  which  pens  about  the  middle  of  January^  is  a 
fine,  pear,  but  ate  in  bearing,  not  yielding  any  profitable  return  until  it  is  about 
twelve  years  old.    But  it  is  very  highly  esteemed  by  some  growers,     Mr.  i)emp- 

sey  says  of  it  .^— 

• 

"  For  winter  pears  I  would  place  above  all  others  the  Josephine  de  Malines, 
oecause  it  produces  so  much  fruit.  The  fruit  is  rather  inferior  for  the  first  few 
years,  but  when  it  has  been  about  ten  years  planted  it  is  very  fiine.  It  has  beauti- 
ful rose-coloured  flesh." 

Mr!  Dempsey  also  suggests  that  this  pear  might  be  profitably  shipped  to 
Europe. 

The  Oswego  Beurre  is  the  fruit  M  a  hardy  and  prolific  tree,  and  recommended 
by  some  of  the  witnesses,  including  Mv  Leslie. 
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"  The  Beurre  d' Arembei^/'  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "  in  a  well  drained,  warm  claj 
aoil,  would  be  a  good  pear  to  plant,  and  the  amateur  would  enjoy  it  very  much/' 


**  The  Beurre  Easter/'  says  the  same  good  authority,  **  is  the  best  of  the  very 
iate  pears  I  have  tried." 

"  The  Beurre  Diel  on  clay  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  on  sandy  soil  is  almost 
worthless,  because  it  has  no  flavour,"  is  Mr.  Beadle's  verdict  as  to  this  pear. 


Mr.  Boy  and  Mr.  Chaplin  both  speak  highly  of  the  Winter  Nelis. 

With  this  pear  the  list  is  exhausted,  and  some  hints  necessary  to  the  success- 
ful cultivation  of  those  varieties,  which  the  information  already  given  may  induce 
the  agriculturist  to  grow,  will  be  next  in  order. 

The  Soil  and  Oiiltiyation  Favourable  to  the  Fear. 

The  soil  best  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pear  ia  quite  different  from  that 
required  by  the  apple.  Apples,  as  already  pointed  out,  will  grow  in  almost  any 
Boil,  so  long  as  they  have  a  porous  subsoil ;  and,  although,  pears  may  grow  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  yet,  for  their  profit- 
able cultivation,  a  suitable  soil  is  essential,  anda  rich  clay  loam  is  the  soil  in  which 
they  wiU  thrive  most  vigorously,  while  a  stiff  blue  clay  subsoil,  so  long  as  it  is  not 
cold  or  wet,  will  often  show  a  vigorous  and  prolific  pear  orchard.  Mr.  Boy  at 
Owen  Sound  finds  pears  do  extremely  well  in  a  clay  loam  resting  on  a  limestone 
rock. 

Nor  is  it  advised  that,  as  with  apples,  ihe  pear  orchard  should  be  cultivated. 
Except  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  cultivation  of  any  kind  is  undesirable.  Manur- 
ing is  generally  confined  to  the  application  of  leached  ashes.  One  witness,  Mr. 
Dougall,  formerly  manured,  but  substituted  wood  ashes,  as  he  believed  the  rotted 
barnyard  manure  stimulated  the  tree  to  too  rapid  a  growth  so  that  it  did  not 
ripen  its  wood  in  the  fall. 

Planting  Out. 

Pears  as  standards  should  be  planted  not  less  than  twenty  feet  apart  each 
way,  and  some  of  the  spreading  varieties  may  require  a  little  more  room  than 
that  would  give  them.  Dwar& — ^that  is,  pears  grafted  on  the  quince  stock — ^may 
be  planted  from  10  to  12  feet  apart ;  the  latter  distance  will  give  them  abundance 
of  room. 

Pear  Stocks. 

The  question  whether  the  pear  should  be  grafted  on  its  own  or  on  the  quince 
stock  is  one  that  does  not  admit  of  a  simple  answer.    A  standard  pear  tree  will 
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be  from  %  graft  on  the  pear  stock,  while  the  dwarf  will  be  on  the  quince.     The 

standards,  rooting  deeper  and  gathering  nourishment  from  a  larger  area,  are  the 

more  hardy  and  enduring.     The  dwarfs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  popular  from  the 

fact  that,  they  mature  earlier — often  by  two  or  three  years — and  are  exceedingly 

productive.    Their  greater  susceptibility  to  frost  is  provided  against  either  by 

mulching  with  manure  or  piling  a  little  earth  over  the  roots,  which  in  the  spring 

is  again  removed.      The  whole  matter  of  choosing  between  the  pear  stock  and 

quince  is  one  for  intelligent  observation  and  discretion.    Meantime,  the  following 

opinions  of  some  of  the  experienced  witnesses,  called  before  the  Commission,  will 

be  a  guide  to  the  novice  in  pear  culture.     Mr.  Beadle  says  :- 

"  In  some  varieties  I  would  give  the  preference  to  those  grown  on  the  quince» 
over  those  which  &re  grown  as  standards.  If  I  were  planting  an  orchard  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  I  would  plant  them  on  the  qumoe  root  It  ffrows  well,, 
and  comes  into  full  bearing  three  to  five  years  sooner  than  the  standard.  If  it 
overloads  it  can  be  thinned  out  so  that  the  fruit  will  be  perfect.  If  I  were  plant- 
ing the  Bartlett  I  would  sooner  have  it  on  the  pear  stock,  so  that  one  cannot  give 
a  categorical  answer  as  to  which  is  the  better  plan.  Taking  pear  culture  as  a 
whole,  I  would  sooner  plant  on  the  pear  stock,  especially  taking  into  account  the 
present  knowledge  of  the  art." 

As  to  these  two  leading  varieties  which  the  agriculturist  intent  on  laying  out 
an  orchard  is  pretty  sure  to  select  as  his  staple  trees,  the  one  for  winter,  the 
other  for  summer  fruit,  Mr.  Beadle's  judgment  will  probably  influence  his  selec- 
tion. Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  operations  are  conducted  in  a  district  where  the 
winters  are  felt  in  some  severity,  gives  an  unqualified  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
pear  stoc]^  standards.  Mr.  Arnold  has  never  been  able  to  grow  pear  stock  At  to 
work,  but  has  imported  the  wild  Scotch  pear  stock,  which  he  says  has  succeeded 
admirably.     He  remarks  : — 

"  We  should  work  our  pears  on  some  wild  hardy  stock.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer working  it  on  quince  stock,  budding  low  and  planting  the  pear  down  below 
the  surface  so  that  the  tree  begins  to  b^  immediately,  and  yet  throws  out  roots 
from  the  pear  stock  which  become  standard  trees.  I  would  rather  take  such  a  tree 
than  a  pear  worked  on  poor  pear  stock.  By  poor  stock  I  mean  lacking  any 
hardihood.  They  have  not  the  hardy  character  of  the  wild  Scotch  or  Frendi 
pear.  They  are  not  reliable;  first,  because,  of  seedlings,  no  two  are  alike  in 
robustness  of  character.  You  may  get  one  good  and  ten  bad,  while  if  they  are 
grown  on  quince  stock  they  are  ^1  alike.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  stock 
exercises  a  great  infiuence  over  the  tree  that  is  grafted  on  it,  and  also  upon  the 
fruit" 

He  goes  on  to  state  that  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  would  be  an  all  but  worth- 
less pear  unless  worked  on  the  quince,  while  the  Seckel  will  not  grow  on  quince 
and  must  be  grafted  on  a  hardy,  vigorous  pear  stock.  In  the  Huron  district,  pre- 
ference is  given  to  standards.  But  at  Owen  Sound,  taste  or  experience  seem  to 
point  in  another  direction. 

"  The  standard  trees,"  savs  Mr.  Roy,  "  will  sometime  proauce  at  eight  or  nine 
years,  but  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  whereas  if  you  go  into 
dwarf  trees  you  may  depend  on  them  in  four  or  five  years." 
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Of  the  varieties  referred  to  in  the  evidence  the  following  succeed  well  on  the 
<iuince : — 

Summer. — Bloodgood^  Doyenne,  d'Et6,  Tyson,  Souvenir  du  Congress. 

Autumn. — Beurre  Hardy,  Howel,  White  Doyeime,  Orey  Doyenne,  Louisr 
3onne  de  Jersey,  Duchess  d'Angouleme. 

Winter. — ^Beurr©  d'Anjou,  Beurre  Diel,  Gswego  Beurre,  Vicar  of  Winkfield 
The  judicious  pruning  of  the  trees,  particularly  the  dwarfs,  which  must  be 
annually  trimmed  with  a  view  to  preserving  their  symmetrical  appearance,  is  in- 
dispensable. .The  removal,  too,  by  thinning,  of  a  portion  of  the  fruit  will  greatly 
-enhance  the  quality  of  the  remainder  and  the  ultimate  return  from  the  year's 
<5rop. 

The  Market  for  Pears. 

Unlike  the  apple,  the  market  for  which  will  be  mainly  looked  for  abroad, 
ihe  consumption  of  the  chief  portion  of  the  pear  crop  must,  of  necessity,  be  at 
home.  From  Owen  Sound,  Lake  Huron,  and  the  western  coimties,  some  outlet 
may  be  found  in  the  great  American  cities ;  time,  too,  will  create  a  demand  in 
the  North-west,  where  pear  culture  will  be  all  but  an  impossibility.  Two  or 
i;hree  varieties,  the  Vicar  of  Winkfield,  the  Josephine  de  Malines  and  che  ijawrence 
have  been  suggested  as  possibly  suitable  for  the  English  market.  But  m  consti- 
-tution,  and  even  in  shape,,  the  pear  is  far  less  well  adapted  for  ravelling  than  the 
^pple  is,  while  the  taste  of  the  consumer  is  more  exacting  and  the  demand  more 
limited.  At  present,  except  in  a  few  cases,  as  already  mentioned,  pears  must 
be  grown  in  view  of  the  Canadian  market  chiefly,  not  a  few  oeing  shipped  from 
the  West  to  MontreaL  In  most  districts  large  accessions  are  being  made  so  the 
area  under  pear  cultivation,  not  over  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  trees,  in  many  districts, 
being  as  yet  in  full  bearing.  The  price  of  pears  appears  to  run  from  $1  to  9S  per 
bushel,  although  favourite  varieties,  under  the  influence  of  a  special  demand^  often 
l>ring  more. 

Picking  and  Keeping  Pears. 

A  great  deal  depends  on  the  manner  in  which  pears  are  picked,  handled,  and 
kept  afterwards.  In  referring  to  the  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Mr.  Beadle's  advice  as  to 
the  time  for  picking  and  the  mode  of  keeping  has  been  quoted.  All  pears 
should  be  picked  when,  on  lifting  the  fruit  with  the  hand,  the  stem  naturally 
separates  from  the  tree.  Mr.  Beadle's  plan  is  to  pack  them  in  boxes  in  a  cool 
place  covered  with  an  old  carpet  or  woollen  cloth  to  exclude  the  air  until  they 
.are  wanted.  If  then  placed  in  a  warm  room  they  will  in  a  short  time— a  few 
days  at  most — £^in  their  full  flavour  and  ripeness.  If  ripening  pears  be  a  matter 
of  business,  it  will  pay,  Mr.  Arnold  thinks,  to  have  a  room  specially  devoted  to  the 
purpose.    For  shipping  and  keeping  in  store  a  little  different  treatment  may  at 
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times  be  necessary.    Mr.  Beadle,  with  this  in  view,  supplements  his  remarks 
with  the  following : — 

"  I  think  most  of  our  varieties  don't  require  the  blanketing  process.  The 
fruit  should  pust  be  put  into  tight  boxes  or  barrels ;  I  prefer  half  barrels  for  pears. 
In  the  full-size  barrel  the  weight  of  the  fruit  presses  upon  the  lower  tiers  toa 
much.  When  shipping  for  market  they  must  be  shipped  hard  enough  to  reach 
their  destination  li^ore  becoming  soft.  I  suppose  most  cultivators  have  now  got 
past  that  difficulty  in  shipping  the  Bartlett.  The  Bartlett  should  be  picked  before 
it  separates  readily  from  the  tree.  It  may  be  gathered  when  about  two  thirds 
grown^  and  even  then  it  will  ripen  up  in  the  barrel  with  a  fair  flavour,  and  become 
altogether  a  nice  fruit,  though  I  prefer  it  at  full  size." 

But,  as  a  rtde,  all  pears  should  be  picked  **  a  little  on  the  green  sida'' 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  PEAOH. 

The  region  adapted  to  successful  and  profitable  peach  culture  in  Ontario  i8> 
much  more  limited  in  area  than  that  of  the  pear.  By  far  the  largest  and  most 
numerous  peach  orchards  are  to  be  found  in  the  Niagara  peninsula,  where  peach 
growing  has  become  an  enormous  industry.  Reliable  statistics  of  peach  culture 
are  wanting,  as  are  those  of  other  fruits,  but  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
business  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  from  the  Qrimsby  Railway  Station 
alone,  some  70,000  baskets  were  shipped  last  season,  of  peaches  grown  within  an 
area  of  a  couple  of  miles  east,  south  and  west  of  the  station,  which  is  near  the  lake. 
Along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  in  Norfolk  and  Ellgin,  peaches  can  be  profitably  cul- 
tivated, and  a  good  number  are  grown.  There  are  some  considerable  orchards  in 
the  southern  half  of  the  County  of  Oxford;  and  in  Kent  and  Essex^  on  Lake  Brie 
and  Detroit  River,  if  they  are  not  grown  so  extensively  as  they  might  be,  it  is  owing 
to  want  of  energy  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators,  not  to  any  unsuitability  of  soil  or 
climate.  Fin  crops  were  seen  by  the  Commissioners  ripening  on  the  lake  shore 
in  Kent  during  their  visit,  and  in  Essex  we  have  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Dougall 
that "  peach  growing  is  far  more  profitable  than  apple  growing,  although  the 
crop  is  not  quite  so  certain,"  and  that  it  is  even  more  profitable  than  general 
farming.  But  as  we  come  back  from  the  lake,  peach  culture,  on  any  appreciable^ 
scale,  gradually  vanishes.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  profitably  in  either  Lambton  or 
Middlesex,  or  in  the  inland  south-western  counties,  unless  we  except  one  spot  in. 
Waterloo,  where  Mr.  David  Caldwell,  a  most  enterprising  and  enthusiastic  orchard- 
ist,  claims  that  during  the  last  few  vears  he  has  grown  not  only  sufficient  for  his 
local  demand  but  also  for  shipment  elsewhere.  At  Owen  Sound  a  few  are  grown 
although  not  very  successfully,  but  at  Qoderich  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"  Peaches  are  grown  with  us  to  some  extent,  and  they  can  be  very  profitably^ 
cultivated,  as  the  trees  stand  the  winter  well.  For  forty  years  back  we  have  had 
no  instances  of  winter  killing;  for  at  least  six  miles  inland  along  the  lake  section."^ 

East  of  Hamilton  the  peach  has  no  standing,  except  in  an  amateur  senAo. 
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Mr.  Beadle  thus  sams  up  the  limitations  of  peach  culture  in  Ontario : 

"  I  regard  certain  parts  of  Canada  as  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  peaches,  both  in  soil  and  in  climate.  Tne  limits  of  peach  culture  may  be  said 
to  be  the  peninsula  between  the  lakes,  the  northern  snore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  a 
small  district  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Georgian  Bay.  Various  attempts  have  been 
made  to  cultivate  it  elsewhere,  and  for  a  time  the  tree  will  live  and  thrive,  but 
the  severity  of  the  winter  usually  kills  the  fruit  buds.  The  natural  home  of  the 
peach  is  iNorthem  Persia,  where  the  climate  is  very  like  our  own,  sharp  cold 
winters — though  the  thermometer  does  not  go  down  to  30^  below  zero— and 
quick  warm  summers.  Within  the  limited  area  I  have  mentioned,  we  can  com- 
pete  in  peach  growing  with  the  United  States.  We  get  peaches  imported  from 
jJew  York,  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  earlier  than  our  own,  but  as  soon  as  ours 
come  in  they  take  the  market,  owing  to  the  less  cost  of  transportation." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  although  not  very  successful  himself,  appears  to  think  peach 
culture  might  be  extended  in  Prince  Edward  Island. 

For  peaches — except  at  a  few  favourable  points  where  neighbouring  American 
cities  create  what  is,  in  effect,  a  local  demand — ^the  market  is  strictly  at  home^  using 
that  term  to  describe  the  four  original  Provinces  of  the  Dominion.  Considerable 
quantities  are  finding  their  way  by  the  Intercolonial  Railway  as  far  as  Halifax. 
A  canning  industry  too  has  been  established  at  Qrimsby,  wheze  150  bushels  of 
fruit  can  be  put  up  in  a  day. 

Soil  and  Aspect. 

"  The  peach  thrives  best  on  a  warm  light  soiL     It  will  not  thrive  on  a  heavy 

day  or  damp  soil.''    "  The  trees  should  be  planted  in  sand  or  gravelly  soiL"    These 

quotations  from  the  evidence  of  experienced  peach  growers  sufficiently  indicate 

the  charactei'  of  the  soil  to  be  selected.    As  to  the  question  of  aspect  Mr.  Beadle 

says: — 

''If  I  were  planting  a  peach  orchard  I  should  prefer  a  northern  aspect* 
because  it  is  there  retarded  in  spring,  for  if  the  blossoms  are  not  prevented  from 
coming  out  too  early  in  the  spring  they  are  apt  to  be  caught  bv  the  late  frosts. 
I  have  noticed  that  peach  orchards  growing  on  the  north  aide  of  buildings, 
forests,  etc.,  and  sheltered  so  as  to  have  their  growth  retarded  in  the  spring,  are 
much  more  likely  to  give  us  a  good  crop  of  fruit  One  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  peach  crop  is  that  the  warm  suns  of  early  sprinig  start  the  sap,  then  comes 
a  cold  night,  and  the  blossom  bud  is  killed  before  it  opens  at  all.  I  therefore 
prefer  an  aspect  by  which  the  trees  are  sheltei'ed  from  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  the 
early  spring. ' 

The  peaches  mentioned  by  name  in  the  evidence  are  as  follows : — 

Early  Canada.  Beatrice. 

Hales'  Early.  Old  Mixom. 

Waterloo.  Smock. 

Alexander.  Early  Purple. 

Amsden's  June.  Early  Rivers. 

Wilder.  Mountain  Rose  *^ 

Early  Crawford,  Honest  John, 

Louise.  Late  Crawford. 

Sixteen  varieties  in  all.  \ 
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The  Early  Purple  was  once  regarded  as  one  of  the  earliest  varieties,  but  ia 
now  superseded  by  others. 

The  Early  Canada  was  a  chance  seedling  of  Hales'  Early,  and  has  just  made 
its  appearance  in  the  market.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest,  if  not  quite  the  earliest, 
to  ripen. 

The  Waterloo  is  another  new  and  very  early  variety ;  so,  too,  is  the  Wilder, 
which  is  a  good  deal  like  Amsden's  June. 


Old  Mixom  is  named  by  Mr.  Pettit  in  company  with  the  Smock  as  a  profit- 
able fruit. 


The  Early  Rivers  is  spoken  of  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  as  a  very  promising 
variety,  coming  in  right  after  the  Early  Beatrice. 


Mr.   Morris  mentions  the  Mountain  Rose  as   one  of  the   most  profitable 
varieties  this  year.  ^  * 

I         Honest  John  has  a  passing  mention  only  from  Mr.  TolL 


Of  the  more  largely  grown  peaches  Hales'  Early  is  now  beaten,  both  in  point 
of  time  and  quality,  by  some  of  its  own  o&pring.  It  is,  however,  needed,  with 
others,  to  maintain  a  continuous  supply  through  *the  season.  Mr.  D.  Caldwell 
says  of  it : — 

"  Hales'  Early  is  about  the  most  profitable  of  any  for  market,  though  the  fact 
that  it  rots  so  badly  detracts  from  its  profitableness.'- 

In  Norfolk  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  two  most  profitable  varieties,  and  is 

the  peach  that  ripens  earliest  in  Oxford. 


The  Alexander  is  another  very  early  peach.     In  Qoderich, Mr.  Allan  says : — 

**  One  of  our  best  growers  says  he  would  plant  the  Alexander,  Hales'  Early, 
and  Early  Crawford  for  profit  before  any  three  that  could  be  named." 

In  that  district  the  Alexander,  with  most  growers,  is  the  earliest  to  ripen. 
Mr.  Westland  says  : — 

"  I  think  the  Alexander  is  the  most  profitable  of  the  early  varieties,"  and 
it  is  the  first  of  all  to  ripen  at  Grimsby. 


Amsden's  June  is  not  so  early  as  some  others,  but  appears  to  have  rather  im- 
posed, by  its  name,  on  the  confidence  of  fruit  growers' who  find  it  ripen  later  than 
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its  designation  implies.     In  Elgin,  however,  it' seems  still  to  retain  its  reputation 
as  the  first  to  ripen  there. 


In  Essex,  the  Louise  is  a  favourite,  although  not  so  early  as  the  Alexander.  Ab 
a  choice  variety  it  has  brought  $3.20  per  bushel,  for  shipment,  at  Goderich.  Mr. 
D.  Caldwell,  who  grows  the  Beatrice  in  Waterloo,  had  pulled  some  of  the  fruit  ten 
days  previous  to  giving  his  evidence  on  the  18th  of  August.  The  Beatrice  is 
mentioned  in  several  places  with  favour. 


But  the  peach  that  undoubtedly  outbids  all  others  in  popular  favour  is  the 
Crawford.  Mr.  Beadle  **  thinks  the  Early  Crawford  is  the  most  profitable  peach 
yet  known." 

"  Crawford's  Early,*  says  Mr.  Allan,  "  is  looked  upon  as  being,  on  the  whole, 
the  most  profitable." 

"  The  most  profitable  peachesf  says  Mr.  Dougall,  ''  are  the  Alexander  and 
Crawford's  Early." 

Mr.  •Pettit  says : — 

**  The  early  and  late  varieties  this  season  have  been  the  most  profitable,  and 
on  an  average,  I  think  are  always  the  most  profitable.  I  don't  know  that  Early 
and  Late  Crawfords  are  more  prolific  than  others ;  I  consider  them  better  for 
canning.  Three  years  out  of  four  we  will  have  extreme  heat  during  their  time  of 
ripening ;  they  will  be  rushed  on  the  market  and  sold  at  low  prices>  while  the 
very  early  and  late  varieties,  although  not  so  good  in  quality,  will  bring  better 
prices.    In  point  of  quality  I  consider  the  Crawfords  quite  superior  to  the  others." 

"  Most  of  the  early  varieties  were  profitable,"  says  Mr.  Morris,  **  before  the 
Crawfords.    The  Crawfords  brought  prices  down." 

Mr.  D.  Caldwell  thinks  the  Early  Crawford  brings  higher  prices,  but  does 
not  yield  so  largely  as  Hales'  Early. 

"  The  Early  Crawford  trees,  I  think, '  says  Mr.  Roy,  "  stand  the  winter  best." 

The  evidence,  taken  collectively,  fully  bears  out  the  statement  of  one  witness, 
that  on  the  whole  the  Crawfords  stand  first  among  peaches. 

and  Oultivation. 

Peaches  are  grown  both  upon  the  peach  and  plum  stock,  but  of  the  latter 
practice  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

"  I  have  seen  peaches  growin&r  on  a  plum  stock.  Several  vears  ago  it  was 
argued  that  peaches  would  be  hardier  on  a  plum  stock ;  we  tried  the  experiment, 
but  didn't  find  anything  in  ii" 

It  has  already  been  mentioned,  in  connection  with  apple  culture,  that  peach 
trees  are  sometimes  planned  between  the  rows  in  apple  orchards  to  secure  a  return 
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while  the  apples  are  coming  into  bearing.     Mr.  Toll  says  on  the  sabject  of  x>eftch 
orchards: 

"  I  have  planted  my  trees  too  thickly,  and  if  I  were  planting  again  I  would 
put  them  fully  eighteen  feet  apart.  For  trees  in  full  bearing  two  and  a  half  to 
three  bushels  per  tree,  is  about  the  yield  in  good  years,  but  in  some  years  the  yield 
is  much  less.  Peach  trees  are  short-lived.  They  will  keep  up  a  ffood  yield  seven 
or  eight  years,  but  they  will  require  six  or  seven  years  to  attain  tne  age  at  ^^hich 
they  will  yield  as  much  as  I  have  stated.  Peach  trees  cost  me  15  cents  a  piece. 
I  purchase  mine  at  Munroe,  Mich.  We  adopted  no  particular  means  of  getting 
rid  of  the  curculio  on  the  peaches,  though  we  did  on  the  plums." 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

''  A  peach  orchard  requires  renewing  every  fifteen  vears.  Our  plan  is  to  be 
continually  taking  out  old  trees  and  replacing  them  with  new  ones." 

"Eighteen  feet  apart  each  way  is  thenroper  distance  for  planting  peach 
trees,  in  an  orchard  where  thero  are  peaches  only.  I  have  done  very  little  pruning, 
and  cut  out  only  the  dead  wood.  I  allow  the  trees  to  branch  out  very  near  the 
ground;  and  consider  thinning  the  fruit  preflrable  to  so  much  trimming.  The 
fruit  is  equally  good  without  trimming.  I  would  cultivate  the  soil  about  the  trees. 
A  paying  crop  should  be  expected  after  five  years'  planting ;  you  would  have 
some  peiudies  before  that  time,  but  not  a  paying  crop.' 

Mr.  Pettit's  laige  practical  experience  in  this  particular  department  oonstitutes 

him  a  first  class  authority  in  relation  to  peach  orchard  management 

The  Yellows. 

« 

More  fatal  than  the  Fire  Blight  to  the  pear,  and  the  most  serious  enemy  the 
peach  has  to  contend  with  is  the  disease  known  as  the  Yellows.  Recently  in 
some  parts  of  Niagara  district  its  effeets  have  been  more  than  usually  disastrous. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Drummondville  the  peach  orchards  have  been  nearly  all  destroyed, 
the  diseased  trees  being  rooted  up  as  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  the  plague. 
Mr.  Pettit  gives  the  following  accoimt  of  the  Yellows : — 

''  Some  of  our  trees  have  suffered  to  a  considerable  extent  from  the  yellows^ 
This  disease  first  appears  in  the  fruit,  which  becomes  a  bright  red  colour  on  the 
outside  and  reddens  through  to  the  pit,  and  ripens  two  weeks  earlier  than  ita 
usual  period.  A  portion  of  the  tree  only  will  ripen,  «while  the  other  will  not 
The  fruit  itself  is  insipid,  flat,  and  not  pleasant,  although  of  a  bright  or  spotted 
appearance  on  the  outside.      There  is  ""  "'  ^'  '^ 

until  the  latter  part  of  the  season  or 
find  any  tree  recover  after  it  has  once 
appearance  of  the  disease  is  seen  in  the  fruit.  I  attribute  the  spreading  of  it  to 
insects  and  bees.  We  have  dug  around  the  roots  of  some  trees  and  they  were 
apparently  very  healthy  I  have  not  known  any  injurv  to  result  from  people 
eating  the  diseased  fruit.  In  the  localities  where  the  fruit  is  grown  it  is  not 
generally  eaten.  The  only  remedy  I  can  recommend,  and  which  I  have  carried 
out  to  a  certain  extent,  is  to  chop  the  diseased  trees  down  and  bum  them  up  at 
once,  fruit  and  alL  I  regard  the  disease  as  infectious.  It  has  become  veir  much 
more  prevalent  of  late  years.      Three  years  ago  was  the  first  we  saw  ot  it.      I 
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think  it  was  brought  to  our  locality  by  trees  purchased  from  the  other  side.  We' 
have  been  cultivating  peaches  largely  about  twenty  years,  but  we  have  grown 
peaches  more  or  less  ever  since  I  can  remember.  There  are  no  means  of  detect- 
ing whether  the  tree  is  infected  with  the  disease  when  sent  from  the  nursery.  It 
does  not  manifest  itself  the  first  year  either  in  the  wood  or  roots.  The  next  year 
after  the  disease  has  made  its  appearance,  or  the  becond  year,  there  appears  a 
discolouration.  I  have  only  had  two  trees  affected  on  my  place,  and  these  I 
removed  at  once." 

TJnf  ortimately  one  effect  of  the  disease  on  the  peach  is  to  make  it  more  early 
saleable,  and  as  the  possession  of  the  earliest  supply  of  this  much  coveted  sum- 
mer firuit  means  high  prices  and  large  profits,  there  is  a  direct  inducement  to  fruit 
growers,  if  not  very  scrupulous,  or  to  meichants,  if  ignorant  of  the  symptoms  or 
greedy  of  gain,  to  put  infected  peaches  into  consumption.  It  is  noticeable  that 
in  the  peach  districts  people  do  not,  Mr.  Pettit  says,  usually  eat  the  diseased  fruit* 
But  there  is  evidence  that  they  are  shipped  to  Toronto  and  other  great  consum- 
ing centres  in  large  quantities. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

'*  I  saw  some  of  the  diseased  peaches  in  a  store  in  Toronto  lately.  The  dealer 
said  that  they  were  a  new  variety  of  peaches,  not  knowing  they  were  unsound 
fruiK  There  is  no  trouble  in  teUing  the  diseased  fruit.  It  is  always  blotched  or 
spotted  with  red,  and  red  inside,  particularly  about  the  pit,  and  clings  more  or  less 
to  the  pit.  If  dightly  diseased,  the  flavour  may  not  dq  wholly  destroyed,  but  if 
very  bad,  they  will  be  insipid  and  worthless.  Many  towns  and  cities  in  the 
States  have  prohibited  their  sale  in  their  markets  under  heavy  penalties,  and  I 
think,  if  our  own  towns  and  cities  would  do  the  same,  they  would  confer  a  benefit 
on  the  inhabitants." 

Mr.  Pettit  adds  the  following  comfortable  information : — 

''  When  I  was  on  the  wharf  here  (Toronto)  one  day  this  summer,  I  noticed 
that  about  two-thirds  of  the  fiiiit  exposed  for  sale  was  diseased.  I  should  think 
these  peaches  were  unwholesome.    I  should  not  care  to  eat  them  myself." 

It  is  quite  possible  the  dealers  on  the  wharf,  or  the  Toronto  storekeeper,  were 
unaware  of  the  character  of  the  fruit  they  were  distributing,  but  the  disease  is 
clearly  one  easily  enough  detected  by  any  fruiterer  or  orchardist  once  made  ac-' 
quainted  with  its  characteristica  The  fatuous  stupidity,  or  worse,  of  some 
growers,  too,  is  almost  past  comprehension. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says : — 

**  The  disease  spreads  very  rapidly.  I  planted  an  -orchard  with  a  man  four 
years  a^  last  spring  in  Stamford.  Three  years  ago,  this  last  fall,  there  was  one 
tree  which  I  saw  was  affected  with  the  yellows.  I  told  him  to  have  it  cut  down, 
but  he  said  it  was  a  pity,  and  allowed  it  to  stand.  The  next  season  there  were 
twelve  trees  afiected  by  the  disease,  and  the  year  following  there  were  about  200 
disease(L    To-day  there  is  not  a  sound  tree  out  of  the  250  originally  planted." 

It  is  rather  satisfactory  to  hear  that  the  obstinate  man  has  been  pursued  by 
the  Nemesis  he  invited  in  spite  of  warning,  but  unfortunately  his  punishment 
was,  in  all  probability,  shared  by  scores  of  imoffending  fruit  growers.    It  is  sug* 
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gested  that  birds  and  bees  cany  the  infection  from  tree  to  tree.     Boys  are  also 
stated  to  be  busy  assistants  in  the  work  of  mischief.     Mr.  Morris  says : — 

''  It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  disease  can  be  propagated  from  the 
pits.  It  is  customary  for  boys  to  gather  peach  pits  and  dispose  of  them  to  men, 
who  again  sell  them  to  nurserymen  to  plant  There  is  a  danger  here,  and  nursery- 
men should  be  cautious  where  they  get  their  pits  from." 

Between  birds,  bees,  boys,  stupidity,  and  avarice,  the  peach  orchards  of  On- 
tario stand  a  poor  chance,  if  no  one  comes  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Morris  and  others 
urge  legislation.     He  says : — 

"  We  have  tried  to  do  something  for  the  extermination  of  the  yellows,  and  I 
would  like  to  urge  the  importance  ox  having  some  compulsory  measures  taken  to 
prevent  its  extension.  The  only  thing  you  can  do  is  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  trees  from  localities  where  the  disease  is  known  to  exist  That,  of  course, 
would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  do.  The  Legislature  of  Michigan  has  passed  a  bUi 
compelling  parties  to  cut  diseased  trees  down.  We  tried  to  incorporate  something 
of  that  kind  in  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  black  knot,  but  it  was  thrown 
out  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  kind  of  legislative  action  towards 
the  extermination  of  trees  diseased  with  the  yellows.  I  would  have  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  look  after  the  disease,  and  let  complaints  be  laid  to  them, 
and  they  then  warn  the  parties.  •  •  •  I  think  if  it  was  generally  known  that  there 
was  a  law  against  diseased  trees,  and  that  it  would  be  enforced,  people  would  be 
apt  to  be  cautious.  It  is  easily  told  if  a  tree  is  diseased  at  the  time  of  bearing, 
from  the  colour  of  its  fruit." 

It  is  vain  to  hope  that  legislative  restrictions  will  prove  sufficient  in  all  cases 
against  the  impulses  of  selfishness  and  greed  Among  the  great  peach  growers  of 
any  particular  district  there  will  probably  not  be  found  one  man  so  selfish  or  so 
base  as  to  run  the  risk  of  disasters  to  himself,  and  injury  to  the  health  of  the 
public  by  raising  in  his  orchard  afiected  trees,  or  sending  diseased  fruit  to  market 
But  the  cultivation  of  the  pea«h  is  not  limited  to  a  few  persons,  or  a  single  dis- 
trict, and  the  evidence  already  quoted  shows  that  the  danger  from  this  source  is 
ever  present.  Legislation  is  useless,  if  the  law  enacted  does  not  receive  the  hearty 
support  of  the  community,  and  especially  of  those  for  whose  especial  benefit  it  has 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  book.  We  have  in  Ontario  an  excellent  Act  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Canada  Thistle,  but  whatever  crop  fails  to  repay  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman,  the  thistle  crop  is  always  a  safe  one  in  nineteen  townships  out 
of  twenty.  By-laws  have  been  enacted  in  nearly  every  township  to  restrain 
wandering  beasts,  but  if  people  do  not  turn  out  their  stock  to  graze  on  the 
roadsides  it  is  not  because  of  those  numerous  and  well  drawn  bv-laws.  How- 
ever  the  experiment  might  well  be  tried,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  black  knot,  the 
yellows  might  be  legally  proscribed. 

Something  like  a  panic  exists  at  the  present  time  among  the  peach  growers 
in  the  sections  where  the  fruit  is  most  largely  cultivated,  and  a  man  whose  inter- 
ests are  so  seriou::>ly  at  stake  would  be  unlikely  to  overlook  or  pardon  the  trans- 
gressions of  the  ignorant  or  the  knavish. 
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Action,  too,  by  municipal  and  other  authority,  in  the  cases  of  diseased  fruit 
being  exposed  for  sale  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere,  as  described  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith, 
would  have  a  very  healthy  effect  upon  merchants  who  are  either  unable  to  discover 
the  fraud  or  too  anxious  to  make  a  profit  out  of  the  pseudo-early  peach,  to  refuse 
to  be  parties  to  it. 

THE  APRIOOT  AND  NECTARINE. 

Of  these  fruits  Mr.  Beadle  says  :-^ 

**  Apricots  and  Nectarines  are  cultivated  in  our  district  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  Both  these  fruits  are  subject  to  the  curculio,  and  that  is  the  reason  they 
have  been  neglected.  The  trees  fruit  regularly.  I  think  the  apricot  is  in  a 
measure  hardier  than  the  peach ;  the  blossom  buds  will  stand  a  lower  degree  of 
temperature  without  being  killed.  The  number  of  varieties  grown  is  veiy 
limited.  The  Early  Grolden  and  the  Breda  are  about  the  only  ones.  Some 
seedlings  have  been  raised,  but  no  names  have  been  given  to  them.  The  fruit  of 
these  seedlings  is  beginning  to  be  brought  into  market  quite  freely,  and  I  am  in- 
clined to  beueve  that,  if  the  same  care  were  taken  with  apricots  as  has  been 
devoted  to  other  fruits,  we  might  raise  a  race  that  would  do  welL  The  foliage  of 
the  apricot  is  peculiarly  free  from  insect  depredations." 

This  statement  nearly  represents  the  state  of  apricot  and  nectarine  culti- 
vation in  Ontario.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  why  fruits  so  delicious  should 
not  be  cultivated  wherever  the  peach  succeeds,  and  a  market  demand  is  sure  to 
follow  a  plentiful  production  with  the  result  of  moderate  prices.  Some  attempts 
at  their  cultivation  are  being  made  in  the  Goderich  district,and  Mr.  Allan  adds  to  the 
rather  meagre  list  of  Mr.  Beadle,  the  Moorpark,  Elong^,  Barton,  and  Stanwick 
varieties. 


THE  CULTIVATION  OP  THE  PLUM. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  an  indigenous  fruit,  and  one  of  which  several 
varieties  are  to  be  found  growing  in  every  part  of  the  Province.  Besides  numer- 
ous nameless  seedlings,  there  are  no  less  than  thirty-two  varieties  referred  to  in 
the  evidence,  as  follows  *.' — 

Lombard.  Magnum  Bonum. 

Pond's  Seedling.  Heine  Claude  de  Bavay. 

Coe's  Qolden  firop.  Boval  Hative. 

Fellenberg.  Wild-goose  Plum. 

Qreen  Gage.  Damson. 

Peach  Plum.  Qlass's  Seedling. 

Jefferson.  Columbia. 

Yellow  Qage.  Qreenfield. 

McLaughlm.  Quebec  Plum. 

Bxadshaw.  Victoria. 

Smith's  Orleans.  Yellow  Egg. 

Imperial  Gage.  General  Hand. 

Washington.  Diamond, 

"^ommon  Blue.  Prince  of  Wales. 

^>uillins  Golden  Gage.  Guthrie's  Apricot* 

Prince  Engelbert.  Brandy  Gi^e. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  plum  being  universal,  the  auedtion  of  selection  will 
depend  chiefly  on  situation.  It  maj,  therefore,  in  this  instance,  instead  of  noticing 
in  detail  the  merits  of  the  several  varieties,  De  well  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the 
respective  witnesses,  and  see  what,  from  their  experience  of  soil  and  climate,  has 
been  the  choice  they  have  made.  It  is  impossible  to  refer,  however,  to  plum  cul- 
ture without  at  once  encountering  the  curculio,  its  bittereiSt  enemy,  although  as 
already  stated,  the  subject  of  insects  affecting  fruit  will  be  dealt  with  separately. 

The  Plum  Orchards  and  Varieties  Cultivated. 

Above  all  other  portions  of  the  Province,  the  Owen  Sound  district  excels  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  plum.  The  soil  is  a  clay  loam,  resting  on  limestone  rock. 
The  rot  is  the  chief  trouble  that  assails  the  plum  cultivator  in  this  region,  and 
that  not  to  an  alarming  extent.  Black-knot  is  not  a  serious  evil  there.  The 
curculio  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance.  The  varieties  of  plums  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Boy,  the  representative  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  district,  as  grown  there,  are: 
the  Lombard  and  Pond's  seedling,  described  as  "very  good  plums  for  shipping;" 
Coe's  Golden  Drop,  ''always  saleable;"  the  Fellenberg,  "a  prune  plum  which  is  very 
good,"  ''can  be  eaten  either  fresh  or  dried,"  is  "a  sweet  nice  plum,  and  separates 
from  the  stone  very  easily;"  the  McLaughlin,  Washington,  Yellow  Egg,  Qenenil 
Hand,  and  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay,  but  "  these  must  be  eaten  very  shortly  after 
they  are  pulled."  The  Diamond  is  recommended  as  "one  of  the  best  for  exporting,'* 
and  the  Victoria,  Mr.  Boy  advises,  "should  be  planted  very  largely,  as  it  is  very  good 
for  exportation."     Of  the  trade  done  Mr.  Boy  speaks  as  follows : — 

"  Perhaps  for  two  years  past,  some  of  my  neighbours  have  planted  some 
thousands  of  plum  trees,  from  500  to  1,000  trees  in  some  cases.  It  is  becoming  to  be  a 
trade  of  large  dimensions.  This  summer,  in  Owen  Sound,  I  have  seen  them  ship 
as  many  as  2,000  bushels  in  a  day.  14,000  or  16,000  bushels  must  .have  been 
shipped  from  the  district  of  Owen  Sound  this  year.  .  .  .  The  average  price  of 
plums  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  about  a  dollar  a  bushel.  This  year  they 
were  about  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  Nearly  all  the  plums  I  have  mentioned,  as 
having  been  exported  from  Owen  Sound,  went  to  Chicago.  There  is  no  particular 
method  of  packing  plums  for  Exportation  except  to  pick  out  the  spoiled  ones,  and 
even  this  cannot  be  done  thoroughly  as  it  takes  up  too  much  time." 

The  mention  of  the  prune  plum  suggests  the  possibility  of  increasing  the 
demand  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  fresh  fruits  the  prune,  or  plum  in  a  dried  state. 
Of  this  fruit  Mr.  Boy  says : — 

"  There  are  very  few  prune  plums  grown  in  our  district,  but  those  who  do 
grow  them  usually  have  them  dried.  If  they  dried  these  prune  plums  under  the 
same  process  as  the  French  plums  they  would  look  as  well.  The  Fellenberg  eats 
better  than  any  nrune  I  have  ever  seen.  The  prunes  of  commerce  are  laid  over 
with  sugar,  whicn  makes  them  sweet,  but  in  the  Fellenberff  no  sugar  is  required, 
and  they  are  very  sweet  after  being  dried.  This  plum  has  been  recommended  by 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  ita  growth  is  increasing.  I  was  the  only 
exhibitor  of  this  plum  for  some  years,  but  now  you  find  it  planted  here  and  there. 
It  might  be  grown  to  a  large  extent,  and  at  a  profit." 
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The  Fellenberg  is  a  hardy  plum,  and  thrives  noi  o&Iy  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Owen  Sound,  but  in  the  sterner  region  of  the  Ottawa*^  It  is  aiso  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Roy  as  being  exempt  from  rot, which  afflicts  all  other  varieties  he  is  acquainted 
with.  In  the  Ghxlerich  district,  soil  and  climate  both  favour  the  plum  so  much, 
that,  when  the  cuicnlio  first  made  its  appearance,  it  was  regarded  .rather  as  a  wel« 
come  visitor^  for  it  lightened  the  crops  that  were  formerly  so  heavy  as  to  break 
down  the  trees.  But  when  the  fruit  growers  of  Huron,  who  were  too  indolent  to 
thin  out  their  plum  crops,  had  a  little  more  experience  of  the  curculio,they  found 
the  partnership  unprofitable.  Working  on  shares  with  him  meant,  that  the  plum 
growers  f oimd  all  the  capital  and  labour  and  Curculio  destroyed  all  the  fruit.  At 
all  events^  he  has  effected  so  great  a  change  that»  where  plums  grow  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  their  cultivation  is  declared  to  be  unprofitable,  and  the  question  now  is 
not.  How  shall  we  thin  out  the  plums  ?  but^  How  shall  we  thin  out  the  curculio? 
And  they  give  up  the  answer  in  many  cases  in  despair.  The  rot  is  also  a  draw- 
back to  the  cultivation  of  the  plum. 

The  black-knot  is  an  occasional  visitor,  but  does  not  do  much  mischief.  Mr. 
Allan  says  of  it : — 

"  We  have  the  black  knot,  but  we  don't  regard  it  as  a  formidable  enemy, 
though  we  insist  upon  the  people  cutting  it.  I  think  it  is  an  advantage  to  cut  it 
early,  before  the  knot  bursts,  and  cover  the  wound  with  salt.  R^ent  legislation 
has  not  helped  us  much,  with  regard  to  the  black-knot,  because  we  cannot  get 

Eersons  to  take  hold  of  it,  though  the  Horticultural  Societies  sometimes  do.  We 
ave  never  had  to  prosecute.  A  warning,  generally,  is  sufficient  We  just  go  to 
the  person  in  whose  orchard  it  is  found,  and  tell  him  kindly  the  harm  he  is  doing 
to  lumself  and  others  by  allowing  it  to  remain.  We  find  the  black-knot  on  aJl 
varieties  of  plums,  though  I  thmk  the  Common  Blue  is  about  as  liable  to  it  as 
any. 

The  varieties  chiefly  grown  are  the  Lombard,  Coe's  Qolden  Drop,  the  several 
Gages,  Pond's  Seedling  and  the  Fellenberg ;  but  the  best  plum  of  all  is  a  local 
seedling,  nameless  as  yet.    Mr.  Allan  thus  alludes  to  it : — 

«  We  have  not  given  our  local  seedling  a  name,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
trace  it,  although  I  have  tried  the  different  growers  here  and  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  purple  plum,  something  like  the  Qeneral  Hand  in  form.  It  has 
a  strong,  medium-sized  stem,  and  is  about  the  same  size  as  that  plum.  In  colour, 
it  is  f  iSy  as  dark  as  the  Prince  Englebert.  Messrs.  Geo.  Leslie  &  Son,  of  the 
Toronto  Nurseries,  are  now  propagating  largely  from  it.  Mr.  Bingham,  the  gen- 
tleman who  had  it  first,  calls  it  Bingham's  Special  Favourite,  though  he  has  the 
recognized  Bingham  plum.  All  that  he  knows  about  it  is,  that  he  found  it  on  a 
common  where  a  farm  had  formerly  been.  The  occupant  havinff  left,  the  land 
was  allowed  to  go  wild.     He  found  this  tree  and  transplanted  it/' 

Of  the  market  and  most  marketable  plums  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"  The  most  profitable  plums  to  crow  for  market  are  the  Oommon  Blue  and 
Lombard,  on  account  of  their  good  shipping  <|uaiitie&  All  the  standard  varieties 
find  a  ready  market,  however,  although  considerable  loss  is  exnerienced  in  flip- 
ping many  varieties  to  a  distance.    The  Common  Blue  plum  we  look  upon  as  a 
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native.  It  was  very  largely  grown  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  that  time  we 
must  have  ^own  three  or  four  times  what  we  do  now.  Our  plums  are  shipped 
to  Toronto,  Buffalo,  Port  Huron,  Detroit,  and  occasionally  to  Toledo  and  Saginaw. 
Last  year  we  shipped  2,273  bushels,  mostly  to  the  United  States.  '  We  don  t  rely 
upon  the  Toronto  market  very  much  as  it  is  apt  to  get  glutted  on  short  notice. 
At  home,  the  average  price  for  the  Common  Blue  plum  is  $1  to  $1.50  per  bushel 
The  larger  varieties  sell  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.25.  The  Common  Blue  plum  brings 
from  $1.75  to  $2.25  for  shipping  purposes,  and  the  others  range  wic^ly  fromlS 
to  $4,  and  some  even  higher  in  the  States.  The  Common  Blue  plum  carries  best, 
and  the  Lombard  next.  The  German  Prune  carries  well,  and  the  demand  for  it 
is  improving.  Good  specimens  brought  $3.20  per  bu^el  in  Saginaw  last  year. 
The  Fellenl^rg  is  also  asked  for  in  Saginaw.  Most  of  the  varieties  are  packed 
when  they  are  somewhat  hard.  We  pack  them  in  boxes  made  of  lath,  with  & 
division  in  the  middle  of  each  box.  They  average  twenty-three  pounds  to  the 
box." 

In  the  Niagara  district,  the  growers  seem  also  to  have,  to  a  large  extent 

succumbed  to  the  curculio.    Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  Plum  culture  has  not  been  profitably  pursued  in  our  district,  but  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  be.  The  reason  why  it  has  not  been  profitable  is 
that  plum  growers  have  been  contented  to  let  the  insects  destroy  the  fruit  with- 
out taking  any  pains  to  combat  the  evil.  But  a  person  planting  an  orchard  of 
plum  trees,  and  taking  care  to  destroy  the  curcutios,  could  grow  an  abundant 
crop,  and  get  very  remunerative  prices.  Many  people  have  l^en  deterred  from 
growing  plums  extensively  on  account  of  the  curculio.  They  are  a  scarce  article 
in  our  market  most  years.  Clay  soils  are  best  adapted  to  their  growth,  but  some 
varieties  will  thrive  in  sand.  I  don't  know  that  we  have  been  growing  plums 
enough  in  our  section  to  enable  me  to  tell  you  what  varieties  are  esteemed. 

Of  thos&  varieties  he  is  acquainted  with,  Mr.  Beadle  puts  the  Jefferson  as 
*'  head  and  shoulders  above  all  others." 

The  Green  Gage  he  would  rank  with  the  Jefferson,  but  the  tree  is  so  slow  of 
growth,  and  then  '*  only  a  scraggy  little  thing,"  so  that  it  has  nearly  gone  oat  of 
cultivation.  For  the  Peach  Plum,  the  Yellow  Gage,  and  the  McLaughlin,  Mr. 
Beadle  has  a  commendatory  word.  The  Bradshaw  is  large  and  strong,  but  not 
equal  in  quality  to  others.  Smith's  Orleans  is  "very  productive."  The  Lombard 
is  the  most  productive  of  all  varieties,  and  the  Common  Blue  plum  comes  as  near 
to  it  for  profit  as  any.  The  price  realized  for  plums  in  the  Niagara  section  is 
from  $2  to  $3  per  bushel  As  in  many  other  places,  a  local  plum,  probably  a 
seedling  of  the  Damson  class,  is  ahead  of  most  for  its  hardin&is  and  productive- 
ness.   Mr.  Beadle  says  of  this  plum : — 

"  We  have  in  our  section  of  country  a  variety  of  plum,  probably  a  seedling  of 
the  Damson  class  of  plums,  which  I  think  will  be  valuable,  partly  on  account  of 
its  immense  cropping  qualities,  and  partly  because  the  fruit  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  the  rot.  Even  the  curculio  does  not  thin  it  more  than  enough  to  benefit  the 
crop.  I  don't  think  that  it  has  any  name  at  pr^ent.  It  originated  mthe  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jordan,  and  I  have  suggested  to  Mr.  Moyer,  oi  that  place,  that  he 
should  cultivate  it  more.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  seedling,  because 
sprouts  from  the  parent  tree  invariably  yield  the^same  fruit.  I  am  not  aware  thai 
anybody  has  propagated  it  by  graft  or  bud." 
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In  Prince  Edward  County,  Mr.  Dempsey  has  a  local  favourite  of  the  same 
prolific  qualities,  and  which  he  also  calls  a  Damson.     He  says : — 

^  The  Damson  tree  is  thorny,  is  rather  a  slow  grower  and  yet  attains  a  great 
size.  It  frequently  produces  from  four  to  five  bushels  to  a  tree.  It  is  very  easily 
cultivated.  The  curculio  takes  its  share  of  the  fruit,  still  the  treecrops  abundantly. 
It  may  almost  be  said  to  grow  wild  with  us,  and  often  grows  in  the  fence  comers. 
They  are  regularly  harvested  and  marketed,  and  sell  well  in  Montreal.  When  the 
tree  is  not  overloaded  it  is  a  good  dessert  plum.  The  skin  is  perhaps  a  little  thick, 
but  not  enough  to  make  it  objectionable.  I  don't  know  of  these  being  cultivated 
in  any  other  section  of  the  country ;  I  have  noticed  what  were  called  Damsons, 
but  they  grow  differently  from  ours.  I  am  not  able  to  say  where  it  came  from  ; 
it  ia  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Prince  Edward." 

A  heavy  brick  clay  is  the  soil  Mr.  Dempsey  prefers  for  the  plum,  **  so  stiff 
the  curculio  cannot  get  into  it." 

Plum  cultivation  is  profitable  in  Prince  Edward  County.  The  first  of  mar- 
ket .plums  there  is  the  Lombard,  and  this,  and  the  Imperial  Gage,  Mr.  Dempsejjj 
prefers  for  home  use.  The  Jefierson  grows  very  slowly  compared  with  otheri;| 
Pond's  Seedling,  the  Washington,  the  Peach  Plum,  Smith's  Orleans,  and  somai 
others,  are  subject  to  rot  in  unfavourable  seasons. 

"  Mr.  Dougall  thus  refers  lo  plum  culture  in  his  cotmty  (Essex) : —  /    " 

**  I  have  a  large  number  of  plum  trees,  and  have  a  good  crop  every  year.  I' 
would  cultivate  the  white  Magnum  Bonnm  or  Yellow  Egg.  The  Bradshaw  is  a 
tender  tree,  and  the  Washington  is  also  rather  tender.  Oullin's  Qolden  Qage  is  a 
fine  plum,  but  ratlier  tender.  The  Jefferson  is  one  of  the  best.  The  Prince  Engel-; 
bert  and  Quthrie's  Apricot  are  both  excellent  plums.  People  will  not  buy  ih% 
English  Green  Qage  just  now,  as  it  is  too  small ;  they  want  the  large  plums.  The, 
Brandy  Qage  is  one  of  the  hardiest  plums,  and  bears  enormously.  The  Lombard' 
iSy  without  exception,  the  hardiest  plum  we  have. 

'*  Hie  most  suitable  soil  for  plum  culture  is  a  heavy  clay  loam.    The  trees 
are  not  so  health^  when  planted  in  sand,  as  they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  black- 
knot  and  the  curculia    The  best  plan  of  avoiding  insect  pests  is  to  keep  the  trees 
healthy^  aj9  you  will  always  find  that  the  sickly  trees  are  attacked  the  first.    We 
can  sell  all  the  plums  we  can  raise  in  our  part  of  the  country,  at  from  $2  to  $4 
per  bushel :  $2  for  the  small  ones  and  $4;  tor  the  large  ones.    The  Lombard  plum : 
sells  at  from  $2.50  to  $3.     Plum-growing  is  profitable  if  people  only  attend  to  it.* 
I  think  the  whole  of  this  western  peninsula  would  be  favourable  to  plum-growing,; 
except  the  loose  sandy  soils." 

Here,  too,  are  seedlings  of  no  mean  pretensions.    Mr.  Dougall  says  of  them : — 

**  I  have  raised  some  very  fine  seedling  plums,  and  I  have  one  which  I  think ! 
is  the  handsomest  plum  we  have.    It  is  a  large  plum,  nearly  as  large  as  the  Mag- 
num Bonum,  yellow,  with  a  pale  carmine  cheek  that  just  comes  on  when  it  ripens,  i 
Like  the  peach,  it  bears  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  year.     It  is  not  well 
Known,  and  I  have  not  disposed  of  any  trees.     I  have  several  other  fine  seedlings,' 
one  of  which  is  as  large  as  the  Washington  and  richer  than  the  Qreen  Qage.    Is 
have  been  experimentme  a  great  deal  on  raising  new  varieties.     We  have  the 
Wild  Qoose  plum,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds :  one  purple  and  the  other  red. 
The  purple  is  worthless,  but  the  red  is  a  very  nice  fruit.    The  fruit  falls  from  the 
trees  at  once,  when  ripe,  if  touched  with  the  finger.    It  is  a  delicious  fruit  and 
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veiy  hardy.  The  only  one  I  have  that  is  bearing  is  in  my  kitchen  yard,  where 
the  fowls  can  get  at  tiie  fruit,  so  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  liable  to  the  curculio 
or  not  I  suppose  it  would  be  as  liable  as  other  varieties.  The  earliest  plum 
is  the  Royal  Hative." 

Mr.  Leslie,  of  Toronto,  giving  the  results  of  his  experience,  says  : —    '~ 

"  Plums  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  this  district,  and  the  increasing 
demand  for  trees  shows  that  their  culture  must  be  profitable.     We  have  no 
tree  that  is  proof  against  the  cui*culio ;  even  tiie  wild  plum  is  not     There  are 
a  few  varieties  very  productive,  such  as  the  Lombard,  so  that  they  will  always. 
Ibear  a  crop,  notwithstanding  the  ravagas  of  this  pest     We  have  found  the  bwt 
varieties  for  this  section  to  be  the  Lombard,  Peacn,  Yellow  Egg,  Imperial  Gage,i 
Bradshaw,  Prince  of  Wales,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Pond's  Seedlinfjr.    That' 
is  a  fine  lot  of  plums,  and  all  these  varieties  do  well,  and  are  reasonably  hardy. 
The  Bradshaw  is  perhaps  the  least  hardy,  though  it  does  well  in  this  district 
The  plums  I  would  recommend  for  shipment  are  the  Lombard,  Yellow  Eg]?,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.     I  have  had  no  experience  in  shipping 

Elums  to  Europe.     It  is  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  done  profitably,  though  per- 
aps  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  Yellow  Egg,  and  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  could  be 
shipped  with  profit  if  tney  could  be  taken  through  quickly." 

According  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hinman,  of  Grafton,  plum  cultivation  is 
extending  in  that  district  His  opinions  so  far  differ  from  those  of*  others  that 
he  says :  "  Plums  do  best  in  a  light  lively  soil,  made  rich/'  His  principal  varieties 
are  the  Common  Blue  for  home  consumption,  and  the  Damson  for  shipment,  while 
he  also  cultivates  the  McLaughlin  and  Washington.  Plums  sell  in  his  district  at 
about  $2  per  bushel  In  the  United  Counties  the  wild  plum  grows  freely  and 
seedlings  should  be  abundant,  but  plum  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  pretty 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  curculio. 

At  Ottawa  a  seedling  seems  to  hold  possession  of  the  field.    Mr.  Buoke  says:— 

**  We  have  a  plum  called  the  Greenfield  ;  it  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  of  the 
Magnum  Bonum.     It  is  a  fine  large  plum,  and  the  tree  is  the  hardiest  that  I  knoi^ 
of.     It  was  raised  in  Russell  County,  and  so  far  has  answered  exceedingly  well, 
and  will  I  think  stand  the  climate  of  the  North-West     It  is  being  propagated  by,' 
^Mr.  Gildersleeve,  of  Guelph,  and  has  already  been  sent  for  trial  to  Manitoba.    We! 
ihave  never  tried  to  cross  the  wild  plum  with  the  cultivated  varieties.    Any- 
attempts  made  in  the  direction  suggested  by  Mr.  Arnold  as  to  getting  a  good; 
hardy  variety  of  plum  in  this  way  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  western  part  of - 
Ontario,  because  we  cannot  obtain  the  blossoms  so  far  east  as  Ottawa.     The  Green- 
field is  not  cultivated  to  any  extent  at  present     We  have  very  little  curculio  in 
our  district.     The  heat  of  summer  develops  the  insects  very  rapidly,  and  the  eggs 
of  insect  pests  will  live  through  the  severest  frost  of  winter.     Peaches  are  not 
grown  in  our  district,  and  we  have  no  cherries." 

At  Arnprior,  in  Renfrew,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  the  Lombard,  Yellow  Magnum 
Bonum,  Green  Gage,  and  Fellenberg  have  all  done  well ;  have  been  six  years  in 
the  nursery,  and  have  been  used  to  propagate  from.  A  little  plum  known  as  the 
<Juebec  plum,  from  Chateaurichie,  in  Quebec,  does  welL  In  the  Arnprior  nur- 
series 20,000  plum  trees  have  been  budded  this  year. 
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In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Lindsay,  plum  growing,  Mr.  Beall  says, 
is  not  a  success.  The  trees  have  been  winter  killed,  and  although  the  wild  plum 
grows  freely  it  has  seemed  impossible  to  cultivate  even  the  hardier  varieties  of  the 
orchard  plums  successfully.  A  Glass'  seedling  had  survived  for  a  couple  of  years 
or  more,  and  this  year  has  fruited.  The  Lombard  has  been  killed,  although  Mr. 
Beall  thinks  the  experiment  in  that  case  was  not  a  fair  one.  Plums  on  the  wild  I 
stock  have  succumbed  like  others.  That  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  the 
wild  plum  grows  luxuriantly  and  yields  a  most  productive  crop  of  fruit,  there 
«hould  be  no  possibility  of  raising  cultivated  varieties,  is  against  all  experience. 
But  it  is  equally  possible  that  the  right  plum  has  not  yet  been  found,  and  how 
to  find  it  was  a  point  submitted  to  the  veteran  hybridist,  Mr.  Arnold,  who 
succeeded  Mr.  Beall  as  a  witness  before  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Arnold  says, 
^'  with  regard  to  the  native  plums  of  which  Mr.  Beall  spoke,  my  idea  is  that 
whei'e  we  have  such  a  fruit  and  can  get  superior  varieties  from  other  countries, 
we  can  model  the. fruit  just  exactly  to  what  we  want.  By  taking  our  wild  plum 
4Uid  crossing  it  with  our  best  varieties,  we  will,  in  course  of  time,  get  a  plum, 
which,  in  colour,  shape,  and  every  other  respect,  will  be  best  adapted  to  our  cli- 
mate. I  am  too  old  a  man  to  begin  that  work  now,  but,  if  I  were  as  young  as; 
the  chairman,  I  should  make  the  attempt.  Results  could  be  easily  obtained  ini 
eight  years,  that  is,  you  would  then  get  the  first  crop,  and,  from  that  time  you 
<sould  proceed  and  get  still  nearer  the  ideal  fruit.  You  would  likely  have  to  cross 
one  hundred  plums,  all  different  in  character ;  some  will  partake  of  the  character 
of  the  male  and  some  of  the  female." 

Eight  or  ten  years  is  not  a  long  period  to  devote  to  such  an  experiment,  and' 
the  intelligent  gentleman  from  Lindsay,  whose  evidence  elicited  Mr.  Arnold's 
xemarks,  will  no  doubt  be  only  too  ready  to  co-operate  with  culturists,  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  Province,  in  the  good  work  of  providing  the  district  of  which 
Lindsay  is  an  important  centre,  and  other  places  similarly  circumstanced,  with 
acclimatized  varieties  of  this  valuable  domestic  fruit. 

In  the  cultivation  of  the  plum  the  use  of  salt  and  leached  ashes  as  manures 
is  strongly  recommended  by  several  witnesses. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CHERRY. 

The  cultivation  of  the  cherry  has  not  obtained  such  dimensions  in  Ontario 
«is  that  of  the  other  fruits  already  mentioned.  Cherries  may  be  divided  into  two 
families,  the  acidulous  varieties,  representeii  by  the  Morellos  and  Dukes,  and  the 
sweet  cherries,  represented  by  the  Hearts  and  Bigarreaus.  "  The  former  class," 
ys  Mr.  Beadle,  "  are  all  more  hardy  than  the  sweet  cherries,  and  can  be  grown 
ughout  the  fruit  area  of  Canada  generally."  The  wild  cherry  is  a  well 
known  object  to  every  one  in  this  Province.  Of  the  tart  varieties,  the  one  that 
succeeds  best  is  the  red  Kentish  cherry ;  it  is  hardy,  not  fastidious  as  to  soil,  bears 
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a  great  crop,  and  is  excellent  for  all  cooking  purposes.  The  English  Morello  is  a 
good  cooking  cherry.  The  early  Richmond  and  Montmorency  are  also  recom- 
mended.  The  fleaits  and  Bigarreaus,  Mr.  Beadle  has  no  faith  in  for  marked 
cherries,  they  are  so  liable  to  rot.  Of  the  Bigarreaus  Mr.  Beadle  puts  the  Napoleon 
first,  taking  everything  into  account,  although  the  Governor  Wood  is  the  best 
•in  point  of  delicacy  of  flavour.  Then  comes  in  order  Tradescant's  Black  Heart  oi 
Elkhorn,  "  a  large  sweet  cherry  which  ripens  later,"  and  finally  the  Black  Tar- 
tarian, **  a  fine  showy  cherry  of  the  Heart  class,  which  everybody  likes.** 

In  addition  to  the  varieties  named  by  Mr.  Beadle,  Mr.  Arnold  speaks  of  tht 
! Elton,  (a  cherry  of  the  Heart  family)  as  "one  which  ever)  \  ody  should  cultivate 
as  it  succeeds  well."  But,  "  it  is  too  soft  and  good  a  cherry  to  ship."  The  May 
Duke  has  not  succeeded  so  well  with  Mr.  Arnold  as  with  some  other  people. 
Knight's  Earlj^  Black,  Mr.  Arnold  commends  as  a  good  cherry.  Both  Mr.  Arnold, 
and  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  allude  to  a  cherry  raised  in  the  last  named  place,  and 
known  as  the  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  of  somewhat  remarkable  qualities.  Mr.  Arnold 
says  of  it : — 

"  There  was  a  teedling  sent  to  me  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Mosley  of  Godertcb, 
which  he  called  the  Ne  Plua  Ultra.  I  thought  little  of  it  at  the  time,  but  he  sent 
me  some  grafts  afbei-warcTs,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  it  the  better  I  liked  it  I 
beli^ya  it  18  now  the  most  promising  one  that  we  have.  It  does  not  grow  in 
clusters  but  grows  out  of  last  year's  wood  in  ones  and  twos.  I  never  knew  of  any 
Hiich  occurrence  in  cherry  clusters  before.    They  generally  grow  on  spun." 

Mr.  Allan  adds  to  the  above  the  description,  that  the  cherry  is  a  large  bearer, 
is  of  a  bright  crimson  and  yellow  when  ripe,  is  not  subject  to  rot,  belongs,  ht 
believes,  to  the  Bigarreau  class  of  cherries,  and,  if  packed  at  maturity,  might  b» 
shipped  to  England  or  elsewhere,  if  packed  in  small  boxes. 

To  the  list  already  furnished  by  others,  Mr.  Allan  adds  the  Yellow  Spanish 
'  (Bigarreau)  cherry,  and  the  Early  Purple. 

Mr.  Allan  would  cultivate  a  cherry  orchard,  and  prefers  a  light  soil  inclined 
io  gravel 

Mr.  Arnold,  however,  does  not  like  "  a  very  warm,  sandy,  excitable  soil  for 
cherries,"  but  prefers  "  a  sandy  loam,  inqjined  to  clay." 

Mr.  Beadle  steps  in  to  harmonize  this  apparent  difference  of  opinion  :— 

''I  have  not  found  the  cherry  tree  very  particular  as  to  soil.  The  Dukes  and 
Morellos  succeed  well  in  almost  any  soil — clay  or  gravel.  The  Hearts  and  Bigar- 
reaus are  not  so  well  pleased  with  a  clay  soil — they  prefer  a  lighter  soil,  but  that 
preference  is  overcome  by  working  them  on  the  Mahaleb  stock.  Nearly  all  the 
seedlings  grown  in  our  district  are  good.  I  have  not  found  any  difference  in  the 
hardiness  of  trees  grown  upon  the  Mahaleb  and  Mazzard  stocks,  but  there  is  a 
great  difference  in  their  adaptability  to  soils.  The  Mazzards  do  not  thrive  so  well 
on  clay  soils." 

Mr.  Arnold  also  refers  to  the  fruit  last  above  mentioned.    He  says : — 

"  All  varieties,  I  mii^ht  almost  say,  succeed  on  the  Mahaleb*  stock,  and  it  i^ 
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very  rarely  that  we  can  get  any  cherry  to  succeed  on  the  Mazzard  stocks.  Tha 
Mahaleb  bears  a  little  bitter  fruit  called  the  bird  cherry,  which  grows  in  France 
and  England.  The  Mazzard  is,  I  suppose,  the  original  of  the  cla^  of  that  name, 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  belongs  to  the  Bigarreaus  or  to  the  Hearts.  Mazzarda 
are  tender  in  most  places,  and  are  very  often  unreliable,  simply  because  Mazzard 
seedlings  seldom  turn  out  two  alike.  Some  will  stand  the  winter  and  some  will 
not.  The  Mahalebs  are  called  dwar&,  although  they  grow  quite  as  high  and  aa 
rapidly  on  it  as  on  the  Mazzard  for  a  number  of  years." 

Mr.  Leslie  does  not  seem  to  have  been  particularly  questioned  on  this  point, 

but,  on  referring  to  his  pamphlet,  his  preference  for  the  Mahaleb  stock  is,  it  may 

be  seen,  very  plainly  expressed.    He  says  with  reference  to  the  stock  as  well  as 

some  other  points : — 

"  In  all  cases  we  recommend  low  standards  or  dwarfs  for  our  climate,  and  to 
be  successful  with  them,  they  should  be  planted  in  a  well-sheltered  position.  We 
work  them  largely  on  the  Mahaleb  stock,  that  stock  being  adapted  to  a  greater 
variety  of  soils  than  the  Mazzard  stock,  while  it  also  makes  the  tree  more  hardy. 
Dry,  sandy,  or  gravelly  loam  is  the  best  soil  for  the  cherry.  Manure  should  be 
applied  to  them  sparingly.  Aim  to  produce  upon  your  trees  a  growth  short,  firm, 
and  well  ripened. 

The  cherry  has  some  insect  enemies,  to  which  attention  will  be  paid  in  due 

course.     Its  chief  foes  are,  however,  the  birds,  and  if  it  were  proper  to  anticipate 

the  judicial  inquiry  it  is  proposed  to  make  later  on  into  the  character  and  habits 

of  the  robin,  it  might  be  said  he  is  the  worst  of  the  thieves.     In  Lindsay,  where, 

as  it  has  been  shown,  truit  growing  has  great  difficulties  to  contend  with,  Mr. 

Beall  rather  plaintively  remarks : — 

"  Cherries  can  be  grown  profitably  with  us  if  we  had  no  robins,  but  as  the 
law  now  stands  respecting  insectivorous  birds,  we  do  not  want  any  cherries." 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  have,  perhaps,  thirty  or  thirty-five  trees  sufficiently  large  to  produce  one 
or  two  bushels  each,  but  I  never  had  a  gallon  of  cherries  yet.  Our  section  of 
countiy  is  swarming  with  robins." 

From  Bruce  we  get  the  following : — 

"  Cherries  are  grown  successfully ;  the  Kentish,  May  Duke,  Black  Tartarian, 
and  Early  Richmond  being  the  principal  varieties.  The  crop  is  chiefly  consumed 
at  home,  and  if  one  correspondent  is  correct,  largely  by  birds,  the  robin  being  the 
chief  depredator,  ably  assisted  by  the  woodpecker,  blackbird,  and  wax- wing.' 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  QUINCE. 

"  Neglect  of  the  ctdtivation  of  the  quince "  would  be,  perhaps,  the  mort 
appropriate  caption  for  the  notice  of  that  fruit.  Useful  as  it  is,  both  as  a  deli- 
ciouB  preserve,  and  for  the  flavour  it  imparts  to  other  fruits  and  culinary  niceties, 
it  is,  in  this  country,  treated  with  almost  contemptuous  indifierence.  So  much 
BO  is  this  the  case  that,  according  to  the  evidence,  the  demand,  even  in  the  Niagara 
district,  exceeds  the  local  supply,  and  quinces  are  actually  imported  from  the 
United  States. 
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The  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  quince,  it  is  suggested,  may  be  the  long- 
period  they  ordinarily  take  to  arrive  at  maturity.    But  both  Mr.  Beadle  and  Mr. 
Allan  suggest  that  want  of  proper  care  and  cultivation  have  much  to  do  with 
this,  and  that,  with  these,  the  time  lost  in  the  tree  attaining  perfection  might  br 
very  much  diminished. 

Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

"  I  believe  the  quince  can  be  made  a  profitable  fruit.  The  average  yield  of 
a  quince  tree  is  about  half  a  bushel  They  are  not  planted  over  six  feet  apsirt. 
They  are  long-lived  trees,  but  are  slow  in  coming  to  nuiturity,  and  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  that  is  the  reason  we  have  not  given  them  a  fair  chance.  They  are 
generally  stuck  in  amongst  the  fence  comers,  but  I  believe  if  they  were  properly 
cultivated  and  taken  care  of  they  would  attain  their  full  growth  and  begm  to 
bear  much  earlier  than  they  do  now.  From  conversation  wiUi  one  or  two  gentle- 
men who  have  made  some  experiments,  I  should  judge  that  the  quince  ti^  will 
respond  toJgttLerous  treatment  as  much  as  any  other  tree  we  have." 

Mr.  Allan  t&^nlions  that,  where  justice  is  done  to  the  quince,  it  succeoik 
admirably.  It  bears  regular  crops,  is  long-lived,  and,  except  at  times  subject  to  a 
twig  blight,  is  a  healthy  tree — although  needing  a  milder  climate  than  some — and 
yields  half  a  bushel  of  fruit  annually.  The  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  who 
referred  to  the  quince  was  in  favour  of  its  larger  cultivation,  which  it  was 
believed  would  prove  profitable  to  careful  growers.  The  Orange  variety  is  tlie 
one  most  fi*equently  cultivated.  The  Orange  and  Anglers  in  fiEUst  are  the  only 
two  sorts  mentioned  in  evidence. 

NAMELESS  SEEDLINQS. 

It  is  sufficiently  evident  that,  scattered  over  the  whole  Province,  are  to  be 

found  seedling  varieties  of  all  the  tree  fruits,  many  of  which  possess  great  merits 

and  eminent  economical  qualities.     We  hear  of  promising  apples  and  plums  at 

Lindsay ;  of  apples,  with  a  reasonable  probability  that  seedling  plums  exist  too, 

if  only  looked  after,  in  the  United  Coimties ;  of  peaches  in  half  a  dozen  districts  ; 

of  seedling  plums  almost  everywhere  ;  and  all  these  only  suggests  the  extreme 

likelihood  that  numerous  others  abound  of  which  these  are  but  the  occasional 

indications.    Mr.  Beadle  alludes  to  one  instance  of  this  kind.     He  says : — 

"  I  am  persuaded  that  seedling  peaches  raised  in  our  country  will  be  hardier 
than  the  average  of  foreign  varieties — in  other  words,  that  if  our  people  will  take 
the  pains  to  raise  seedling  trees  they  will  gradually  get  a  race  of  peaches  that 
will  be  hardier  than  trees  from  southern  countries.  There  is  a  gentleman  in 
Beamsville,  Mr.  Kilbome,  who  has  planted  quite  a  number  of  seedlings,  mostly  of 
the  Crawford  type.  I  went  and  examined  his  orchard,  and  found  he  had  a  number 
of  very  fine  peaches — ^all  of  them,  or  nearlv  all  of  them,  yellow-fleshed  peaches, 
and  I  think  amongst  those  there  will  probably  be  found  some  worthy  of  propaga- 
tion.  I  take  this  for  granted  :  that  it  you  select  the  seed  of  a  tree  that  is  grow- 
in<y  as  near  its  northern  limit  as  may  be,  and,  if  it  perfects  its  seed,  plant  that  seed 
and  you  will  gradually  grow  a  race  of  trees  hardier  than  the  parent.  I  demon- 
strated that  in  the  case  of  Chinese  arbor  vitce.     My  father  imported  a  tree  yearu 
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a^o ;  he  succeeded  in  getting  it  to  live  by  protecting  it ;  now  it  has  borne  fruit  and 
seeded,  and  I  have  raised  young  trees  from  its  seed  that  are  perfectly  hardy.** 

This  applies,  not  only  to  the  fact  of  valuable  fruits  being  all  but  unrecognized, 
but  also  points  to  the  very  great  utility  of  seedlings  in  the  economy  of  fruit 
culture.  Mr.  Beall's  efforts  to  acclinuitize  the  plum  have  been  already  noticed,  as 
well  as  the  information  he  gave  the  Commissioners  of  the  existence  of  seedling 
apples  superior  to  the  grafted  varieties.  Of  seedling  varieties  of  the  peach  in  the 
Ooderich  district,  Mr.  Allan  says : — 

"We  have  a  large  number  of  seedlings.  Years  ago,  every  farmer  had  a 
number  of  seedlings,  but  many  neglected  to  renew  with  better  varieties  or  even 
seedlings.  At  present  we  are  testing  a  number  of  seedlings,  some  of  which  give 
ptomise  of  excellent  results.  Mr.  Qeorge  Cox,  of  Ooderich  township,  has  grown 
a  IsLTge  number  of  seedlings  from  year  to  year,  and  among  them  he  nas  four  very 
superior  ones;  indeed  they  are  equal  to  any  of  our  known  varieties  in  size  and 
flavour,  and  exceed  them  in  productiveness.  They  are  all  high  coloured,  juicy  and 
rich;  one  has  flesh  strongly  resembling  Early  Crawford,  and  flavour  fully  as 
strong;  three  are  free  stoned  and  one  ding.  They  bring  equal  prices  in  our 
market  with  any  of  our  best  kinds;  they  ripen  from  about  Au£;ust  27th  to  Sep- 
tember 8th  or  10th.  The  trees  are  large  and  strong,  very  hardy  and  heavy,  and 
regular  bearers.  I  consider  these  four  varieties  well  worthy  of  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  being  naturally  hardy,  they  might  succeed  in  locations  where  others  fail.*' 

The  merits  of  a  valuable  seedling  plum  in  the  above  section  have  been  already 
alluded  to.  Mr.  Westland,  of  Ridgetown,  in  Kent,  refers  to  a  seedling  peach  in 
his  neighbourhood.    He  says : — 

"  We  have  one  seedling  peach  in  cultivation,  but  we  have  no  name  for  it ;  it 
is  a  yellow  peach,  with  red  cneek  and  yellow  flesh,  and  is  of  fine  quality.  The 
tree  is  very  tough  and  hardy,  and  generally  produces  its  own  kind.  I  have  grown 
it  from  the  seed  several  times.  It  is  not  a  large  peach ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  the 
Hale,  and  has  a  very  fine  flavour.  I  think  the  tree  is  the  hardiest  of  any  variety 
of  peach  I  know  of ;  the  foliage  is  small  and  dark,  and  the  wood  is  a  dark  black  ; 
we  have  taken  no  means  to  propagate  it.  The  people  in  pur  district  are  growing 
this  particular  seedling,  and  there  is  one  orchard  in  which  there  are  quite  a  nuni- 
ber  of  trees,  which  have  been  bearing  for  a  number  of  years ;  it  originated,  I 
think,  with  Mr.  Edward  Tyburst ;  no  steps  have  been  taken  to  make  it  known, 
except  in  that  neighbourhood.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Fruit  Orowers'  Associa- 
tion, and  I  don't  think  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  let  that  body  know  of 
its  existence.  I  think  the  originator  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion, but  J  cannot  say  whether  he  made  the  seedling  known  to  them  or  not.  The 
fruit  ripens  about  ten  days  later  than  the  Early  Crawford." 

Mr.  Toll,  from  the  same  county,  has  also  a  seedling  that  deserves  to  be  known 
and  might  be  advantageously  propagated.     He  says  of  it : — 

"  We  have  some  seedlings,  and  I  have  a  tree  of  one,  whose  fruit  I  would  not 
give  for  almost  any  other  fruit  grown.  The  finit  is  not  quite  so  large  as  Hale's^ 
and  its  flesh  is  dark  yellow  on  the  inside.  I  have  taken  no  pains  to  propagate 
the  seedling.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  propagate  the  seedling  I  have  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  a  good  bearer  and  hardy.  ...  I  have  not  brought  the  seed- 
ling to  the  attention  of  the  Fruit  Orowers*  Association." 
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Mr.  Usbome  mentions  in  hia  evidence  that  he  is  growing  twenty-six  varietiei 
of  apples  from  seedlings  in  his  county  (Renfrew).  The  original  trees,  he  says, 
"  are  all  fine  fruits/' 

In  the  course  of  their  inquiries  into  farming  operations  in  the  County  of 
Lanark,  the  Commissioners  heard  of  seedling  apples  of  great  hardiness  and  fine 
quality. 

Where  a  seedling,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  merest  chance,  has  taken 
possession  of  a  district  as  its  own,  and  flourished  vigorously  for  years,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  have  exemplified  the  doctrine  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  to  be 
especially  deserving  of  attention  and  encouragement  No  doubt,  too,  in  many  a 
fence  comer  or  garden  plot  are  to  be  found  representatives  of  most  of  the  fruits, 
the  value  of  which  is  only  known  to,  and  perhaps  hardly  known  to,  the  unfortu- 
nate possessor. 

The  Fruit  Growers*  Association  has  done  a  great  deal  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  new  varieties  of  frxiits,  and  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  seedlings  of 
special  merit,  but,  from  the  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  it  is  only  too 
apparent  that  this  valuable  organization  has,  in  this  respect,  been  unable  to  secure 
one  tithe  of  the  information  it  is  desirable  for  the  country  to  possess  on  such  a 
subject. 

Many  of  the  owners  of  seedling  fruits  do  not  happen  to  be  members  of  the 
Fruit  Growers'  Association,  and  there  are  persons,  too,  in  the  world,  who  are  will- 
ing enough  to  receive  one  hundred  cents  in  value  for  their  dollar,  and  yet  who 
fail  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  those  who  conduct  the  Society's  operations. 

It  appears  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  most  desirable  that,  possibly  through 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  there  should  be  a  direct  inquiry  by  personal  and 
competent  agency,  in  the  chief  fruit-growing  districts  of  the  Province  at  all 
events,  as  to  the  existence  of  notable  seedlings,  coupled  with  an  examination  into 
their  merits,  including  quality  of  the  fruits,  and  growth  and  productiveness  of  the 
tree.  Prizes  for  seedling  fruits  have  been  frequently  offered  by  the  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association,  and  are  annually  offered  by  the  Provincial  Agricultural  Associa- 
tion in  the  fruit  department  of  their  prize  list ;  but  while  these,  no  doubt,  are 
inducements  to  the  larger  growers  and  exhibitors,  they  probably  do  not  affect 
individual  and  scattered  possessors  of  seedlings  to  any  great  extent  Some  special 
effort  to  reach  such  cases  is  clearly  desirable. 


CULTIVATION  OP  THE  RASPBERRY. 

Raspberry  cultivation,  more  than  that  of  any  other  fruit,  is  limited  by  the 
superabundance  of  the  wild  variety  which  grows  in  every  part  of  the  Province. 
But  this  is  after  all  the  most  potent  of  arguments  in  favour  of  raspberry  culture, 
a  d  as  the  bush  is  gradually  cleared  up,  and  waste  or  neglected  spots  are  brought 
under  tillage  or  pasturage,  the  rivalry  of  the  wild  berry  will  gradually  HimiTiijaK, 
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This  process  is  going  on  rapidly  even  in  some  of  the  comparatiyelj  new  districts. 
Ifr.  Roy  says  in  his  evidence : — 

**  The  wild  raspberry  is  grown  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  around  our  region 
of  country  thousands  of  bushels  were  exported  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  aeo ; 
in  fact^  all  the  Indians  brought  in  enormous  ouantities  of  berries,  which  were  either 
made  into  raspberry  vinegar  or  exported ;  out  now  there  is  not  one  wild  bush 
around  the  Peninsula  for  a  thousand  some  years  ago,  and  hence  there  is  a  greal 
necessity  for  growing  cultivated  raspberries.  For  making  vinegar,  wild  raspberries 
Mit  fully  better  than  the  cultivated  ones." 

Of  the  cultivated  raspbeny,  among  the  red  varieties,  the  most  popular  are 
tiie  Philadelphia,  Franconia,  and  BriDckle's  Orange ;  and  of  the  black,  the  Mam- 
moth Cluster  takes  precedence.  In  addition  to  these,  reference  is  made  in  the 
evidence  to  the  Antwerp,  Clark,  Highland  Hardy,  Hornet,  Brandyvrine,  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  Arnold's  Diadem,  Kirtland,  Herstine,  Turner,  Niagara,  Cuthbert,  and 
Queen  of  the  Market,  all  red  raspberries ;  and  the  Doolittle,  Davison's  Thomless, 
^^gg>  Ontario,  and  Seneca,  of  black  varieties.  Nor  have  Mr.  Saunders'  hybrids, 
which  partake  more  or  less  of  the  character  and  colour  of  both  red  and  black,yet  been 
mentioned,  although  they  are  very  prominently  referred  to  by  some  of  the  witnesses. 

Of  the  first  named  red  raspberries,  Mr.  Beadle  strongly  commends  both  the 
Philadelphia  and  Franconia  for  hardiness,  and,  if  its  colour  is  not  so  popular,  the 
Fliiladelphia  is  "immensely  productive."  The  Franconia  is  spoken  of  by  the 
eame  witness  as  of  good  quality.  "  Brinckle's  Orange  is  one  of  the  more  tender 
ef  the  Antwerp  class."  It  is  yellow  in  colour  with  an  orange  cast.  Mr.  Dempsey 
finds  the  Philadelphia  "  the  most  profitable  variety."  Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay^  grows 
the  Philadelphia  and  Brinckle's  Orange ;  and  had  no  variety  winter-killed  until 
last  winter,  when  the  Philadelphia  and  Brinckle's  Orange  were  nearly  all  killed. 
The  season,  however,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  exceptionally  unfavourable,  and 
winter-killing  was  the  order  of  the  day  in  many  branches  of  agriculture  besides 
Taspberry  growing. 

Mr.  Arnold  places  the  Philadelphia  first  on  the  list  of  red  raspberries.  With 
l£r.  Allan,  at  Qoderich,  the  Philadelphia  is  "very  productive,"  and  Brinckle's 
Orange  "fair."  The  Franconia  is  grown  successfully.  Although  reputed  to  be  some- 
what tender,  Brinckle's  Orange  is  one  of  the  two  or  three  varieties  cultivated  by 
Kr.  Bucke,  at  Ottawa.  This  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  deep  snows  which  prevail 
•during  the  winter  in  that  district,  which  protect  the  canes  from  injury. 

Mr.  Roy  says : — 

"  I  think  the  Philadelphia  is  the  most  profitable.  It  sells  the  besi  Brinckle's 
Orange  is  very  fine,  but  tender." 

Of  the  Philadelphia  and  Franconia,  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

"  We  have  grown  raspberries  profitably,  and  have  found  the  Franconia  the 
best  yet.  It  is  an  old  variety,  and  sometimes  winter-kiUs  c,  little.  We  find  the 
Philadelphia  reasonably  profitable.  It  is  hardier  than  the  Franconia,  but  the 
tfrut  is  soft,  and  has  not  so  fine  a  flavour." 
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The  Antwerp  ■  referred  to  by  Mr.  Beadle  as  somewhat  delieate,  but  as  a 
fiOgenitor  of  a  noinber  of  btrriee  hardier  than  itself.  It  is,  however,  mentioned 
bgr  Mr.  Boeke  as  one  of  his  varieties  at  Ottawa. 

The  Olark  is  mentioned  bj  Mr.  Beadle  for  its  colour,  flavour,  size,  market 
quaUtiis  and  prodnctivensss,  and  as  one  of  the  hardiest  varieties.  He  gives 
tlM  last  named  merit  as  an  attribute  also  of  the  Highland  Hardy,  of  which  ha- 
•ays:— 

'^  There  is  anoCher  variety,  the  Highland  Hardy,  which  comes  in  amongst 
llie  saTlieat  of  the  red  raspberries ;  it  ripens  about  as  soon  as  the  strawberries  ai« 
done,  and  is  desirable  as  a  link  between  them  and  the  raspberries.  Its  quaUtiea 
a  otiMT  sespecte  are  medium." 

The  Highland  Hardy  is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  ripen. 

The  Hornet  is  described  as  a  French  variety,  ''  a  large,  handsome  berry  of 
good  flavour,  although  it  is  a  little  tender." 

The  Brandywine  is  also  mentioned  for  its  hardiness. 

Mr.  Arnold  has  two  hybrids  that  appear  in  the  above  list,  Arnold's  Diadem 
and  Number  10.    He  says  of  them : — 

**  They  were  crosses  in  the  first  place  between  the  European  raspberries  of 
difhrent  kinds,  and  the  white  cap.  The  cross  is  one  very  difficult  to  make,  and 
my  final  aim  was  to  produce  ever-bearing  raspberries.  Number  10  bears  immense 
erops  in  the  fall,  but  they  are  of  no  value,  because  there  is  then  generally  an 
ahondanee  of  other  fruits,  and  they  seem  out  of  season." 

Mr.  Allan  speaks  of  the  Diadem  as  one  of  the  varieties  hardy  with  him,  and 
not  subject  to  winter-killing.    He  includes  the  Kirfcland  in  the  same  list 

The  Belle  de  Fontenay  is  only  mentioned  incidentally  as  a  well-flavoured 
berry. 

Amf^g  the  witnesses  examined  was  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith,  of  St.  Catharines* 
formerly  of  Drummondville,  who  makes  a  specialty  of  raspberry  culture.  He  has 
at  the  present  time  probably  some  twelve  acres  under  raspberries.  As  his  expe- 
rience^ he  gives  the  following,  as  the  varieties  he  is  planting,  in  the  order  of  their 
ripening:  the  Bjghland  Hardy,  Clark,  Philadelphia,  Herstine,  Turner,  and 
Niagara.    Of  the  latter  he  says : — 

"^  The  Niagara  was  a  seedling  of  mine.  It  was  grown  from  seeds  I  selected 
from  the  Clark  and  Philadelphia  growing  together.  The  variety  is  probably  a 
cross  between  these  two  kinds.  It  has  a  litfcle  resemblance  to  each  of  them.  It 
is  a  red  berry,  a  little  dark,  but  not  so  dark  as  the  Philadelphia.  It  is  not  so 
kright  in  colour  as  the  Clark." 

Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  speaks  highly  of  the  Niagara,  but  gives  a  decided 
preference  to  a  new  berry  not  mentioned  by  any  other  witness. 

He  says : — 

''The  most  successful  variety  of  raspberries  is  a  new  one  called  the  Queev 
of  the  Market  I  would  give  the  preference  to  this  berry.  It  is  red  in  colour. 
The  Philadelphia  cannot  be  compared  with  it  in  size  at  alL    It  is  very  large,  firm, 
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d  of  good  qualitj.  There  k  another  raspberry,  called  Niagara ;  that  is  verj 
good,  too.  It  is  a  red  berry^  and  originated  in  Drummondville.  The  Queen  of 
the  Market  is  an  American  Tariety.  The  Niagara^  I  think,  is  as  prodactive  as  th» 
Queen  of  the  Market,  and  its  quality  is  as  gocd,  but  it  is  hardly  as  good  a  shipper. 
The  Queen  of  the  Market  is  nearer  in  size  to  the  Franconia  than  any  other,  but 
it  ii  laiiger  than  the  Franconia." 

The  Black  Gaps. 

Of  the  black  caps,  the  Mammoth  Cluster  is  mentioned  by  nearly  eveiy  wit* 
neat.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

"  Then  there  is  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  which  has  a  very  thorny  plant.  It  ia 
a  more  vigorous  grower  than  the  Doolittle,  and  has  a  larger  berry,  though  it  is  noi 
perhaps  a  more  vigorous  cropper.  It  ripens  decidedly  later  than  any  of  the 
others.  It  is  hardy,  showy,  has  been  widely  disseminated^  and  is  as  profitable  aa 
any." 

It  is  one  of  the  two  varieties,  the  Ontario  being  the  other,  that  do  best  with 
Mr.  Dempsey.  Mr.  Beall  cultivates  the  Mammoth  Cluster  at  Lindsay.  Mr. 
Arnold  regards  it  as  "  the  best  of  all  blackberries."  Mr.  Allan  reports  it  as  hardy 
in  his  district    Mr.  Morris  classes  it  as  one  of  the  two  best  varieties. 

The  Doolittle  is  referred  te  by  Mr.  Beadle,  who  says  of  it: — "The  Doolittla 
is  a  good  berry,  and  very  productive  when  properly  cared  for." 

He  adds  the  following  caution : — 

**  If  a  person  is  growing  plants  and  fiiiit  at  the  same  time,  he  may  make  a 
failure  of  the  fruit,  though  he  may  succeed  with  the  plants.  They  grow  by  the 
tops  reaching  over  and  teking  root  in  the  ground,  and  this  seriously  affects  the 
fruit-producing  qualities  of  the  plants,  but  if  a  person  will  persistently  prevent 
them  from  taking  root  by  pinching  off  the  teps,  the  crop  of  fruit  will  be  lai^e  and 
juicy,  and  will  be  also  comparatively  profitable." 

Davison's  Thomless  berry  is  described  as  the  earliest  of  the  black  caps, 
nie  berry  is  about  equal  to  the  Doolittle  in  size  and  productiveness,  and  has  tho 
advantages  of  ripening  early  and  being  thomlesa 

Mr.  Dempsey,  however,  says  of  it :  "  Davison's  Thomless  is  a  fine  berry,  and 
convenient  for  packing,  but  we  find  that  the  ends  of  the  canes  freeze  in  winter.** 

The  Seneca  is  one  of  the  varieties  Mr.  Dempsey  cultivates. 

The  Qregg  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Morris,  with  the  Mammoth  Cluster,  as  one  of 
the  best  of  its  class. 

The  Saunders  Hybrids. 

Mr.  Saunders'  Hybrids  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  several  witnesses. 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"The  hybrids  are  very  fine.  No.:55,  with  us,  will  produce  more  berries  than 
any  other  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  though  the  fruit  does  not  ripen  all  at  once. 
Last  year  we  had  berries  for  the  table  for  some  weeks,  and  it  Ls  a  favourite  for 
home  use  on  that  account.     I  have  never  tried  them  for  the  market." 
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Mr.  Arnold  adds  his  testimony  as  follows : — 

"  Some  hybrids  of  Mr.  Saunders'  are  quite  superior  to  them  alL  They  an 
crosses  between  the  red  and  black,  and  aie  very  productive  and  hardy.  Thi 
flavour  is  between  the  two.  Mr.  Saunders*  hybrids  are  getting  to  take  the  lead 
in  that  class." 

Mr.  Bucke,  who  tests  the  nlspberry,  as  well  as  other  fruit,  under  very  seven 
conditions,  gives  a  somewhat  fuller  notice  of  these  valuable  hybrids.    He  says:— 

"  The  colour  is  rather  against  Mr.  Saunders'  berry^  but  it  is  veiy  prolific  1 
do  not  think  Mr.  Saunders  has  given  his  hybrid  any  name  yet.  It  is  a  most  won- 
derful hybrid,  because  it  is  such  an  intimate  cross  between  two  varieties  which 
are  totally  distinct  from  each  other.  The  characteristics  of  both  parents  are  easily 
recognized  in  it.  I  have  planted  some  seeds  from  it,  and  I  have  raised  both  red 
and  black  raspberries.  It  is  from  the  seeds  of  this  raspberry  I  expect  the  futon 
raspberries  of  Canada  will  be  grown.  The  two  parents  beiog  natives,  they  will  \ 
stand  any  climate.  The  fruit  of  the  seedlings  from  Mr.  Saunders'  hybrid  an 
some  of  them  larger  than  either  parent.  His  raspbeny  is  not  very  large^  about 
the  size  of  the  Philadelphia,  but  it  bears  a  heavy  crop.  We  do. not  lay  down  Mr. 
Saunders'  hybrid  raspberry  or  its  seedlings,  but  we  do  the  others.  ...  Mr. 
Saunders'  raspberry  was  sent  me  from  his  first  lot.  I  think  there  will  be  a  large 
erowth  of  it  when  it  is  better  known,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate. 
Mr.  Arnold  and  myself  hit  upon  a  plan  for  ite  propagation,  by  laying  down  the 
canes,  and  as  the  branches  grow  we  cover  the  old  cane  up  and  the  new  wood  will 
take  root" 

Method  of  Cultivating  Raspberries, 

In  regard  to  the  cultivation  of  the  raspberry,  Mr.  Roy  gives  the  following  as 
his  plan : — 

"  I  grow  my  raspberries  in  hills  eight  feet  apart,  but  I  would  advise  ihem  to 
be  ten  feet  apart.  They  should  be  hoed,  manured^  and  cultivated  well.  In  each 
kill  there  should  be  four  or  six  canes,  and  if  you  grow  them  to  any  extent  you 
should  run  the  cultivator  through  to  keep  down  the  suckers  and  all  useless  canes, 
except  the  ones  you  intend  for  next  year's  fruit  Leave  only  the  strong,  healthy, 
new  canes ;  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  them  about  six  feet  high.  Don't  let 
them  come  up  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  feet.  You  will  have  a  better  crop  by  keep- 
ing them  lower.  I  don't  protect  them  at  all  in  the  winter,  but  some  of  the  tender 
ones,  such  as  Brinckle's  Orange,  I  have  laid  down  under  the  snow,  that  is,  laid 
them  down  and  let  the  snow  come  over  them.  I  have  my  raspberries  eight  feet 
apart  each  way.  I  plant  them  that  distance  apart  for  the  purpose  of  being  able 
to  ran  the  cultivator  through  them." 

Mr.  Morris'  plan  is  a  little  different.     He  says : — 

"  In  planting  raspberries,  I  would  recommend  them  being  planted  in  hills  say 
three  and  a  half  feet  one  way  and  five  feet  the  other ;  and  only  one  plant  in  a 
hilL  We  do  not  prune  red  raspberries  at  all ;  just  let  them  grow  up,  and  tie  then 
together." 

Mr.  A.  M  Smith,  however,  says : — 

• 

"  My  method  of  cultivation  would  be  somewhat  different  from  thai  of  Mr. 
Morris.  I  do  not  tie  up  canes,  but  cut  them  back  when  young,  and  they  grow 
stocky  and  self-supporting.    I  usually  let  some  of  the  canes  come  up  between  ths 
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hilk.  I  remove  the  old  wood  just  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off.  I  cut  out  the  whole 
of  the  old  wood  immediately  after  picking  the  fruit.  There  is  another  point— I 
generally  do  my  cultivating  pretty  early  in  the  season,  and  try  to  avoid  cultiva- 
ting them  after  picking  the  fruit.  This  is  to  get  the  wood  ripened  up  for  winter. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  go  through  and  weed  them  out  after  picking." 

Mr.  Leslie's  plan  differs  from  either  of  the  foregoing.     He  says  : — 

*  We  grow  raspberries  in  hedge  rows  and  pick  them  in  pails,  the  same  as  wild 
raspberries,  with  the  exception  of  the  Franconia,  which  we  pick  altogether  in 
baslcets,  like  strawberries.  The  plants  are  placed  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
i^Murt,  and  the  distance  between  the  rows  is  about  five  feet,  so  as  to  aiiow  a  horse 
and  cultivator  to  pass  through.  The  old  canes  are  cut  out,  and  the  cultivator 
passed  through  in  one  direction.  Under  this  system  the  plants  do  very  nicely, 
and  seem  more  hardy  and  more  productive  than  by  any  other." 

Any  person  who  may  contemplate  raspberry  cultivation  on  a  large  scale  may 

be  interested  to  learn  from  Mr.  Smith  that  it  costs  about  $30  to  provide  the  plants 

for  an  acre  of  raspberries,  while  the  planting  out  and  necessary  preparation  of 

the  ground  would  cost  from  $8  to  $10  more.    As  to  manuring  and  subsequent 

cultivation,  he  says : — 

**  I  usually  manure  my  raspberries  after  they  are  planted.  I  use  bam-yar J 
manure  and  ashes,  and  apply  them  usually  in  the  fall.  Usually  I  scatter  the  ma- 
nure around,  and  then  run  a  light  furrow,  and  partially  cover  it  with  earth.  Th^ 
cost  of  cultivating  them  after  they  are  planted  is  not  very  great.  You  have  to 
keep  the  ground  clean  and  keep  down  the  superfluous  suckers.  A  man,  with  a 
horse,  should  cultivate  four  or  five  acres,  doing  the  majority  of  the  work  with  the 
horse  and  cultivator.  My  usual  method  is  to  cultivate  them  perhaps  five  or  six 
times  in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  then  I  have  three  or  four  men  to  do  the 
hoeing.  I  should  think  an  acre  could  be  cultivated  for  $10  a  year.  The  pruning 
would  be  worth  $4  or  $5  more." 

Mr.  Smith  was  also  good  enough  to  go  into  some  further  details  in  connection 
with  the  production  of  his  raspberry  grounds,  and  the  cost  attendant  upon  and 
mode  of  harvesting  and  disposing  of  his  crop.    He  said : — 

**  The  canes  last  usually  five  or  six  years.  Tou  can  raise  about  1,500  quarts 
a  year  on  an  average — I  have  raised  2,000  quarts — to  the  acre.  Raspberries  ai*e 
often  sold  at  6  and  7  cents,  but  if  they  come  in  in  very  good  condition  they  com- 
mand from  10  to  12  cents  wholesale.  I  would  not  think  it  profitable  to  cultivate 
a  raspberry  bed  after  five  or  six  years.  Picking  costs  about  1^  cents  a  quart.  We 
get  the  common  baskets  for  ^  cent  each,  but  I  have  generally  used  a  more  expen- 
sive basket,  which  is  much  stronger,  and  the  berries  carry  much  better  in  it. 
These  cost  about  3  cents  each.  It  would  not  pay  to  use  them  except  we  got  them 
returned.  I  find  it  is  better  to  ship  the  berries  in  pints  when  carrying  them  a 
long  distance." 

On  the  basis  of  Mr.  Smith's  figures,  the  profit  and  loss  account  of  his  opera- 
tions would,  imder  a  fair  crop,  stand  about  as  follows : — 

Land  at  $100  per  acre,  say  interest  at  7  per  cent $7  00 

Ganes  $30,  lastingsix  years,  per  annum 5  00 

First  cost  of  planting  out,  $S  to  $10,  or  say  per  annum.       1  60 
Cultivation  per  annum 10  00 
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Pruning,  say $5  00 

Picking  1,500  quarts,  at  1^  cents  per  quart. 22  50 

^Baskets,  common,  ^  eent  each. 7  50 

Total  cost  of  raspberries  per  acre $58  50 

Setam,  say  1,500  quarts,  at  an  average  of  8  cents  124  00 

Profit $65  50 

It  mos^  ^de  recollected,  however,  that  losses  often  occur  from  damaged  crops, 
or  from  fruit  that  may  not  be  disposed  of  in  time  to  prevent  a  reduction  in  value 
from  decay.  Such  contingencies  have  always  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  when 
«itimating  profit  and  loss. 
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The  strawberry,  in  its  wild  state,  is  ubiquitous  in  this  Province.     tis,in  fact^ 
to  thoroughly  indigenous  to  Canada  that,  says  Mr.  Bucke  in  his  evidence : — 

"  It  grows  wild  one  hundred  miles  below  Quebec  City  as  well  as  it  does  in 
Western  Ontario." 

Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  plant  may  not  be  cultivated  successfully,  and  even 
profitably,  in  districts  least  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the  large  fruits.  It  flourishes 
in  soils  of  little  value  for  most  purposes,  ripens  rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the 
-early  sunmier  heat,  is  well  protected  by  the  abundant  snowfall  from  the  severity 
of  winter,  and  has  few  enemies  able  to  produce  any  serious  impression  on  the  crop. 
The  onlydrawback  to  strawberry  culture  is  the  limitation  of  the  market  to  a  strictly 
home  demand ;  the  difficulty  of  shipping  the  fruit  to  long  distances  without  injury, 
and  the  necessity  for  its  early  consumption  after  picking,  being  obstacles  to  a  more 
extended  traffic.  Nor  does  there,  at  present,  seem  to  be  such  a  consumption  for 
preserving  purposes  as,  if  carried  out  upon  a  large  scale,  might  help  to  maintain 
prices  and  relieve  growers  of  a  surplus.  While,  however,  these  remarks  apply 
chiefly  to  the  great  wholesale  strawberry-growing  districts,  in  parts  more  remote, 
such  as  our  northern,  eastern,  and  north-western  counties,  it  would  be  untrue  to 
say  that  the  limits  to  profitable  strawberry  cultivation  have  been  reached  or  even 
approached.  Attention  will  first  be  called  to  the  evidence  of  some  lai^  strawberry 
growers,  and  afterwards  the  facilities  for  an  extension  of  the  industry  will  be 
noticed.  The  sandy  soil  of  a  large  portion  of  the  front  or  southern  part  of  the 
County  of  Halton,  and  particularly  the  district  surrounding  the  Town  of  Oakville, 
is  the  most  famous  for  its  strawberry  gardens  of  any  section  of  the  Province,  while 
the  short  distance  between  Toronto  on  the  east,  and  Hamilton  on  the  west,  with 
the  most  convenient  and  speedy  communication  by  land  and  water  with  both 
cities,  gives  to  the  growers  the  best  of  markets  almost  close  at  hand,  and  ready 

e  If  a  more  cMily  bMk«t  u  uiad  it  ii  returned;  or  if  some  be  loet,  the  above  ckutgm  may  pcrhape 
^eoTer  luoh  defieieneiia. 
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means  of  distribution  elsewhere^  as  far  as  the  nature  and  condition  of  the  fruit 
will  allow. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Hagaman,  one  of  the  largest  Oakville  strawberry  growers^  was 
l^ood  enough  to  give  the  Commission  very  full  information  with  regard  to  his 
business.  The  berry  he,  in  common  with  most  other  witnesses,  gives  the  first  place 
to,  as  a  market  fruit,  is  the  Wilson,  or  Wilson's  Albany.     Of  this  berry  he  says: — 

"  For  home  cultivation  I  consider  the  Wilson  variety  the  best.  It  is  prefer- 
able for  marketing.  Take  it  all  around,  I  think  the  Wilson  is  the  best  berry.  I 
think  there  are  some  other  strawberries  richer  and  better  than  the  Wilson,  and 
more  pleasant  to  the  taste,  but  there  are  none  of  them  that  would  carry  or  keep 
so  well  as  the  Wilson,  nor  produce  so  large  a  crop.  So  far  as  I  know,  I  think  the 
Wilson  is  ahead  of  all.  It  is  considered  a  first-class  fruit,  but  of  course  it  is  a  little 
tart.  It  yields  more  than  any  other  berry  we  have  had  to  do  with,  but  we  do  not 
consider  it  the  sweetest.  We  have  not  tried  many  of  the  lately  introduced  berries. 
A  good  many  have  been  tried  by  others  in  Oakville,  but  they  do  not  succeed  well. 
••       •        .        The  Wilson  is  a  general  favourite  with  all  the  great  fruit  growers." 

The  Wilson  is  the  chief  variety  grown  in  Prince  Edward  County.  At  Lind- 
jay  "  almost  everyone  grows  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  who  has  given  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  strawberry 

culture,  as  will  be  seen  further  on,  says  : — 

"  The  most  profitable  for  the  market  is  Wilson's  Albany,  and  though  there  is 
one  called  the  Ida  that  is  a  larger,  finer,  and  better  berry,  Wilson's  Albany  carries 
the  best  of  any." 

At  Ottawa,  "  people  generally  grow  the  Wilson,  because  it  produces  a  heavy 
•crop." 

At  Goderich,  says  Mr.  Allan,  "  we  cultivate  the  Wilson  almost  exclusively  for 
market  purposea" 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  market  varieties,  prefers  the  Wilson.  At  Amprior,  Mr.  Usborne 
'*  grows  the  Wilson  exclusively,  and  it  does  well." 

"  The  Wilson,"  says  Mr.  Roy,  of  Owen  Sound,  "  is  most  profitable  for  the 
market." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  We  have  tried  a  great  many  varieties  of  strawberries,  but  do  not  cultivate 
fhem  for  market  on  a  large  scale,  growing  them  mainly  for  the  plant.  The  variety 
which  we  have  found  b^t  so  far  is  Wilson's  Albany.  It  has  rather  an  acid 
flavour  as  generally  picked.  It  is  not  ripe  when  it  is  red,  but  must  ]3e  nearly 
black  before  perfectly  matured." 

In  Bruce,  the  Wilson  "  is  the  favourite  with  local  growers,"  but  the  wild 
ctrawberry  is  a  powerful  competitor  with  the  cultivated  plant. 

The  Wilson  is  the  popular  fruit  in  Perth. 

The  same  testimony  as  to  its  superior  marketable  qualities  comes  from  Mid- 
dlesex on  the  west,  and  the  United  Counties  on  the  east.  The  Wilson  owes  the 
flavour  in  which  it  is  held,  first  to  its  ripening,  or  at  all  events  attaining  a 
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marketable  condition  early,  second  to  its  productiveness,  and  lastly  to  its  carryiof 
qualitiee.  Its  tartness  is  an  objection  with  some,  although  not  regarded  as  a 
drawback  by  many.  But,  as  Mr.  Leslie  points  out,  it  is  not  ripe  when  ordinarily 
•old.  When  fully  matured  it  would  be  nearlj'  black,  but  then  its  carrying  qualities 
would  be  diminished.    The  Wilson,  however,  is  not  without  rivals  in  the  field 

Mr.  Westland,  of  Kent,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Monarcli  of  the  West — 

''Produces  equal  to  the  Wilson,  is  as  good  a  shipping  berry,  and  equally 
hardy." 

Mr.  Dougall  says : — 

"The  Wilson  strawberry  has  been  principally  cultivated  hitherto,  but  I  think 
it  IS  running  out.  It  has  also  become  so  mixed  by  the  fruit  seeding  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  true  Wilson  strawberry  anywhere.  The  Col.  Cheney 
is  a  very  profitable  strawberry  with  us.  The  Sharpless  Seedling  is  also  a  very 
fine  strawberry — one  of  the  finest.  The  Crescent  Seedling  is  more  profitable  than 
the  Wilson.  The  only  objection  to  it  is  that  it  propagates  too  fast — ^it  has  to^ 
many  runners." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says  of  the  Crescent  Seedling : — 

"  I  don't  think  I  would  plant  the  Wilson  exclusivelyif  I  were  setting  out  any 
plants.  At  present  I  think  there  is  more  money  in  a  very  early  berry  or  in  a 
very  late  one.  Every  one  has  gone  into  the  Wilson,  and  if  you  could  get  a  berry 
a  few  days  earlier  than  the  Wilson  more  money  would  be  made.  I  think  the 
Crescent  Seedling  is  probably  going  to  supersede  the  Wilson  in  many  markets.  I 
planted  the  Crescent  a  couple  of  years,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  ahead  of  tha 
Wilson  in  bearing,  but  it  is  not  as  good  a  shipper.  It  is  not  so  acid  as  the  Wil- 
son, being  a  sweeter  berry.  This  fruit  has  been  very  cheap  at  St.  Catharines  this 
season — probably  not  more  than  four  or  five  cents  a  quart  The  Crescent  Seed- 
ling ripens  about  the  same  time  as  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Morris  gives  his  view  of  the  respective  leading  early  varieties  as  followa: — 

"  For  the  market  I  prefer  the  Wilson,  Captain  Jack,  Crescent  Seedling,  Shax]>- 
lesa,  and  Monarch  of  the  West.  The  Sharpless  is  three  or  four  times  as  large  as 
the  Wilson,  and  it  has  a  better  flavour.  It  requires  trouble  to  raise  it,  nor  can  it 
be  shipped  any  distance,  and  another  objection  is  that  it  lies  flat  on  the  ground 
on  account  of  the  berries  being  so  large.  If  I  were  planting  out  five  acres  I  would 
plant  a  good  many  varieties.  Of  the  lot  I  think  I  would  prefer  Captain  Jack.  It 
will  yield  more  than  the  Wilson,  and  carry  to  market  better,  and  keep  its  colour 
better.  It  is  so  much  like  the  Wilson  that  they  can  hardly  be  told  apart.  In 
acidity  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  Wilson,  and  it  requires  moist  ground.  The 
OnMcent  Seedling,  I  think,  is  a  very  profitable  berry.  For  farmers  I  would  pre- 
fer it  to  any,  because  farmers  neglect  their  berries,  and  this  one  will  almost  take 
care  of  itself.  I  think  it  will  bear  more  than  the  Wilson.  I  should  think  straw- 
berries produce  about  a  hundred  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think  we  shall  in  time  have 
a  fweeter  berry  which  may  be  transported,  but  we  have  not  attained  that  yet" 

Of  other  varieties  the  Triomphe  de  Gand  and  Jucunda  are  esteemed  the  most^ 
tar  home  consumption,  by  Mr.  Beall.  Mr.  Arnold,  after  referring  to  the  popularity 
of  the  two  last  named  varieties  with  some  persons,  and  mentioning  a  small  berry, 
oalled  the  Marv  Fletcher,  which  has  "  the  highest  flavour  of  them  all,  but  is  not  so 
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productiYe/'  alludes  to  the  Wilson's  Albany  in  the  terms  already  quoted  and  then 
says : — 

''Next  to  it  I  would  place  one  called  the  Alpha.  It  is  a  splendid  grower  and 
very  early.  I  have  made  experiments  in  crossing  strawberries.  I  have  sent  out 
four  this  year.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Downing,  of  Newburg,  I  have  named  one 
the  Bright  Ida,  another  the  Alpha,  another  the  Maggie,  and  another  Arnold's 
Pride.    Arnold's  Pride  is  rather  inclined  to  be  late." 

Mr  Allan,  of  Ooderich,  says : 

"  For  home  consumption  we  prefer  the  Triomphe  de  Qand,  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Sharpless,  Green  Prolific,  Colonel  Cheney,  and  the  Charles  Downing,  with 
a  preference  for  the  £rst-named.  Arnold's  No.  3  is  also  well  thought  of.  We 
have  not  had  much  experience  with  the  Sharpless,  but  I  don't  think  it  bears  out 
the  claims  that  have  been  made  for  it  as  to  its  enormous  productiveness.  I  don't 
think  any  of  these  varieties  would  be  likely  to  take  the  place  of  the  Wilson,  as  a 
market  fruit.  The  Wilson  is  the  only  strawberry  that  is  shipped,  though  some  of 
our  growers  have  been  asking  for  the  Triomphe  de  Qand.  Steadily  through  the 
season,  the  finer  varieties  command  a  higher  price  than  the  Wilson." 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  says  : 

"  The  New  Dominion  is  an  excellent  berry,  and  is  grown  a  good  deal.  I  have 
some  of  Mr.  Arnold's  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  fine.  His  No.  23 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  best  ever  produced,  I  think." 

Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

'*  The  Sharpless  is  a  new  variety,  bears  very  large  fruit,  is  a  good  grower,  and 
I  think  is  a  very  promising  berry.  The  Jucunda  is  one  of  the  very  best  varieties 
and  ought  to  be  more  cultivated  than  it  is.  It  is  a  magnificent  berry  for  shipping, 
the  fruit  being  large  and  beautiful,  and  the  plant  productive  and  good  in  every 
respect.    The  Crescent  seedling  is  very  productive  and  the  berry  rather  attractive." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  mentions  some  other  varieties.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  one  we  have  cultivated  called  the  Nicanor,  that,  as  an  early  berry, 
has  paid  very  well  about  Drummondville.  1  have  a  seedling  of  my  own  that  is  a 
little  ahead  of  that  in  the  ^quantity  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  It  has  not  yet 
been  out  under  any  particular  name,  but  is  simply  grown  there  by  one  or  two 
parties.  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  it  the  Early  Canada.  I  have  had  some 
experience  with  the  New  Dominion  berry.  For  the  local  market  it  is  a  very  fine 
berry  to  grow,  but  it  is  too  soft  for  shipment.  It  is  later  than  the  Wilson,  and 
will  command  a  much  better  price.  It  is  a  seedling  that  originated  in  Drum- 
mondville." 

Mr.  Hagaman,  in  his  answers  to  the  questions  put  to  him,  gives  what  may 
be  regarded  as  a  full  code  of  instruction  for  strawberry  culture : — 

"  The  soil  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  berry  is  a  sandy  soil,  or  sandy 
loam.  The  ground  should  be  highly  manured,  and  if  it  were  summer  fallowed  it 
would  be  preferable ;  or  you  can  raise  turnips,  or  something  like  that,  and  the 
next  season  raise  strawberries.  I  would  recommend  summer  fallowing,  or  a  root 
crop,  to  precede  the  planting  of  strawberries. 

"  The  vines  should  be  planted  from  the  first  to  the  twentieth  of  May.  I 
prefer  spring  planting  to  fall  planting,  and  very  seldom  plant  in  the  fall  It  does 
not  pay  to  plant  in  uie  fiedL  Tou  have  to  protect  them  through  the  winter^  and 
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then,  in  the  spring,  they  are  worth  no  more  than  those  planted  in  the  spring. 
They  have  to  go  through  another  season's  operation  before  you  get  any  fruit  from 
them. 

"  Where  the  land  is  well  prepared  I  would  plant  four  feet  between  the  rows 
and  two  feet  in  the  rows.  I  do  not  recommend  the  hill  system  of  culture  at  all 
I  don't  think  it  has  any  advantage  for  amateur  work. 

"  The  vines  should  be  renewed  once  in  two  or  three  years ;  by  many  it  is 
considered  well  to  renew  them  every  year.  I  think  it  is  best  myself  to  take  only 
one  crop  off  them.  The  extra  quality*  of  the  crop  would  repay  replanting  every 
year. 

"  After  the  first  year's  picking  the  fruit  is  not  so  good  and  it  is  generally 
smaller.  I  would  not  replant  on  the  same  piece  of  ground,  but  would  select  a 
new  piece." 

Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  agrees  generally  with  Mr.  Hagaman,  but  suggests  one  or 
two  additional  points. 

He  says : — 

"  I  prefer  a  sandy  loam  for  the  growth  of  strawberries,  and  prefer  planting 
the  berries  always  in  spring.  I  woidd  not  advise  planting  all  varieties  in  rows. 
I  think  the  Dominion  will  succeed  better  in  hills.  I  think  you  will  get  finer  fruit 
by  adopting  the  latter  method.  Between  the  rows  I  usually  plant  about  three  and 
s,  half  feet  apart  and  allow  them  to  spread  If  I  were  planting  in  hilb  I  would 
plant  about  three  feet  between  the  rows,  and  the  hills  about  one  foot  apart.  In 
the  row  system  I  would  not  think  of  picking  more  than  two  crops,  and  if  the 
ground  was  any  way  foul  I  would  not  take  more  than  one  crop." 

Mr,  Dempsey,  who  grows  strawberries  very  largely  and  under  somewhat 
different  climatic  conditions  from  either  of  the  previously  quoted  witnesses,  says  :— 

"  Strawberries  will  succeed  anywhere  almost,  if  the  land  is  properly  culti- 
vated and  drained.  We  cover  them  in  winter  with  straw,  and  do  not  remove  it 
in  spring.  We  part  it  a  little  to  let  the  plants  through,  and  the  straw  prevents 
the  berries  from  getting  into  the  sand.  I  don't  think  uiat  the  aspect  makes  any 
difference  in  raising  strawberries." 

Mr.  Allan  adds  a  further  practical  suggestion :  — 

"  The  yield  of  the  last  part  of  the  season's  crop  can  be  largely  increased  by 
working  the  soil  and  feeding  with  some  fine  manure  and  giving  abundance  of 
water,  this  could  only  be  done  to  advantage  by  amateurs,  as  the  labour  of  going 
over  a  large  field  would  be  too  great.  In  a  famil v  plot,  the  season  can  in  this 
way  be  prolonged,  the  yield  materially  increased.  I  know  of  no  crop  that  can  be 
grown  in  a  family  garden  with  so  much  satisfaction  as  strawberries." 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"A  good,  well  cultivated,  mellow  soil  is  most  suitable  for  the  growth  of 
strawberries,  but  they  will  succeed  on  various  qualities  of  soil,  so  long  as  it  is  well 
worked  up.  Some  small  growers  increase  the  last  part  of  their  crop  by  working 
the  soil  after  the  first  berries  have  ripened.  If  it  is  dry  weather  the  plants  should 
be  well  watered.  The  vines  may  be  planted  either  in  the  spring  (when  they  will 
give  a  full  crop  next  year  if  well  taken  care  of),  or  they  may  be  potted  from  run- 
ners in  August,  in  which  case  they  will  give  a  fair  crop  the  next  year,  and  a  full 
crop  the  following  year.  For  field  cultivation  I  would  leave  sufficient  space  be- 
tween the  rows  to  permit  of  a  horse  scuffler  being  used.     In  the  rows  the  plants 
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should  be  fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apart.  Some  put  them  twenty  inches  and  let 
them  renew  themselves  between  the  plants,  taking  out  old  ones  and  leaving  the 
new.  The  chances  are,  however,  that  the  new  crop  would  not  give  so  good  a  yield 
as'  the  old  one,  the  distance  being  too  small  to  allow  the  new  plant  surface  food 
enough  to  produce  a  crop  equal  to  the  older  plants.  Strawberries  feed  from  the 
surface  soil  only,  hence  the  necessity  of  a  frequent  change  of  the  bed.  The  hill 
system  of  culture  does  very  well  for  amateurs,  but  when  profit  is  looked  to  the 
row  system  is  best,  as  it  gives  a  much  larger  average  crop,  although  not  always 
such  large  berries.     I  think  the  vines  should  be  renewed  after  two  full  crops." 

The  yield  of  strawberries  per  acre  is  variously  stated.     Mr.  Dempsey  puts  it 

^t  from  2,000  to  3,000  quarts  of  the  Wilson,  realizing  generally  seven  to  eight 

'Cents  per  quart.    Mr.  Arnold  has  grown,  he  says,  300  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the 

4fcverage  in  favourable  seasons  would  be  about  75  bushels  or  2,400  quarts  to  the 

^axsce.     Mr.  Allan  puts  the  yield  of  the  Wilson  as  high  as  5,000  quarts  per  acre 

taking  one  year  with  another,  and  quotes  the  prices  according  to  period  of  season 

at  from  six  to  ten  cents  per  quart,  with  more  for  choice  varieties.    Mr.  Hagaman 

mentions  75  to  100  bushels  as  the  probable  annual  result  of  proper  cultivation. 

Mr.  Westland  fixes  the  yield  in  favourable  seasons  at  200  bushels  per  acre  or 

€,400  quarts,  and  the  price  all  round  from  ten  to  fifteen  cents.     We  have  one 

higher  estimate  still  in  a  statemeno  m  the  report  from  the  United  Coimties,  that 

in  favourable  seasons  the  Wilson  has  been  known  to  yield  8,000  quarts  to  the 

acre.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  are  occasions  when  the  crop  is  almost  un- 

limitedy  but  the  prospective  strawberry  grower  will  probably  be  wise  in  taking 

some  such  estimate  as  Mr.  Dempse^s,  Mr.  Arnold's,  or  Mr.  Hagaman's  as  zhe 

lyasis  of  his  calculations.     The  effect  of  their  evidence  is  to  give  from  2,000  to 

8,000  quarts  per  acre,  as  a  season's  crop  under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions. 

Taking  2,500  quarts  as  the  yield,  at  &even  cents,  it  gives  a  gross  return  of  S175 

per  acre.     The  cost  of  planting,  as  gathered  from  the  evidence,  would  be  about 

as  follows: 

Planting  an  acre,  including  plants  $35,  or  allowing  the 

plants  to  last  two  years  $17  50 

One  man  to  three  acres  from  spring  to  September,  say  five 

months,  at  $1<  per  day,  $150,  or  per  acre 50  00 

Picking,  one  cent  per  quart,  say  2,500  quarts 25  00 

Baskets  one-half  cent  each 12  50 

Add  twenty-five  loads  of  manure  at  fifty  cents,  $12.50,  or 

per  acre 6  25 

$I1J.  25 

Leaving  a  profit  of  $64  per  acre,  exclusive  of  cost  of  marketing,  and  loss  from 
weather  and  other  casualties. 

Of  course,  by  contmuous  replanting  from  the  ofi&hoots  of  the  original  plants 
« large  item  in  the  first  outlay  may  be  saved,  and  in  cultivating  on  a  large  scale 
jthe  cost  of  the  labour  per  acre  may  be  reduced,  but  three  acres  will  probably 
demand  the  pretty  close  attention  of  one  man  per  season,  say  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember. 
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It  is  only  necessary  to  allade,  in  conclusion,  to  the  opening  for  the  exten* 
sion  of  this  industry.  With  the  present  and  rather  increasing  cultivation  of  the 
strawberry,  on  the  front  and  in  the  Lake  Huron  district — some  126,000  baskets^ 
being  shipped  from  Oakville  alone  annually — ^the  competition  is  already  brisk,  and 
prices  often  rule  very  low.  But  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the- 
Province,  there  is  room  enough  for  a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  growers  and 
the  area  cultivated.     Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  says  on  this  point: — 

"  From  the  soil  I  think  it  would  be  profitable  to  increase  the  cultivation  of 
strawberries,  not  only  with  us,  but  as  far  back  as  Haliburton,  where  they  can  grow 
a  far  better  sample  than  we  can.  We  grow  a  better  strawberry  than  those  ooming^ 
from  the  front,  but  ours  ripen  later,  and  the  further  we  get  oack  the  better  we 
find  the  fruit,  but  it  is  still  later.  The  wild  fruit  is  common,  but  little  of  it  i& 
gathered." 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  remai*ks : — 

"  The  dry  soil  around  Ottawa,  where  the  water  does  not  lie,  is  very  desirable- 
for  strawberry  culture.  We  import  large  quantities  of  strawberries  into  Ottawa 
every  year,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  doing  so  if  people  only  knew  it.  By  the 
investment  of  a  little  capital,  the  selection  of  a  proper  soil,  and  the  exercise  of 
ordinary  care,  the  district  might  become  a  vast  strawberry  field." 

.  There  does  not  appear  to  ie  any  sufficient  reason  why  strawberry  cultivationi 
should  not  be  largely  carried  on  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Ottawa  in  the- 
counties  of  Prescott,  Russell,  and  Carleton,  the  railway  facilities  now  existing- 
giving  cultivators  an  excellent  market  at  Montreal  if  they  have  any  surplus  to* 
dispose  of. 


CULTIVATION  OP  BLACKBERRIES. 

The  cultivation  of  the  blackberry  does  not  receive  a  great  deal  of  attentioD 
from  Ontario  fruit  growers.  The  wild  thimbleberry  is  a  powerful  rival  for 
public  favour.  The  New  Rochelle  or  Lawton  was  the  first  blackberry  to  attract 
attention,  but  it  has  been  largely  superseded  by  another  variety,  the  Kittatinny, 
a  fine  berry,  very  productive  and  well  esteemed.  The  Snyder  is  a  smaller  but 
hardy  variety.  The  Early  Wilson  is  also  a  good  berry  and  ripens  earlier  than  the 
others.  The  blackberry  requires  a  strong  soil.  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  says  of  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  blackberry : — 

"  I  have  cultivated  blackberries  to  some  extent,  and  find  the  Dorchester  and 
Kittatinny  are  the  best  Sometimes  the  latter  variety  are  affected  by  winter^ 
They  are  a  profitable  crop.  I  intend  planting  more  extensively  than  I  have 
done.  Blackberries  yiel(>  more  than  raspberries,  probably  2,000  or  8,000  quarts 
an  acre.  The  average  price  is  higher  than  raspberries,  while  the  price  of  planting 
them  is  about  the  sama  For  one  or  two  years  there  waar  a  kind  of  blight  on  one 
of  my  varieties.  I  could  not  discover  an  insect,  but  just  before  the  time  of 
ripening  my  canes  blighted.  For  the  last  two  yeai-s  they  have  beeo  exempt  from. 
it." 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  CURRANT. 

The  currant  is  an  indigenous  plant,  although  the  wild  variety  does  not,  like 
-some  others,  enter  into  competition  with  the  cultivated  fruits  in  our  markets. 

The  principal  varieties  of  red  currants  are  known  aa  the  Red  Cherry,  La 
Versailles,  and  the  Victoria.  Mr.  Beadle  appeared  to  be  under  the  impression  that 
-the  two  first  named  were  identical,  but  this  view  was  not  acquiesced  in  by  other 
witnesses.  The  Red  Cherry  currant  he  regards  as  the  most  popular.  The  Victoria 
Mr.  Dempsey  considers  inferior  to  both  the  others  mentioned,  while  Mr.  Arnold 
^ves  the  Red  Cherry  currant  the  first  place  for  size  and  productiveness,  but  claims 
Jt  for  the  Victoria  in  point  of  flavour. 

Of  the  white  currants  the  White  Grape  is  practically  in  possession  of  the  field. 

Of  black  currants  the  Black  Naples  is  the  most  popular,  but  it  has  a  very 
powerful  competitor  in  Lee's  Prolific,  an  English  variety,  which  Mr.  Leslie  regards 
^as  superior  to  the  Black  Naples.  The  latter  suffers  too,  at  times,  by  its  name  being 
assumed  for  inferior  and  spurious  varieties. 

The  red  and  white  are  profitable  to  the  cultivator  wherever  there  is  a  fair  local 
demand,  although  subject  to  some  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of  insect  depredators 
from  which  the  black  currant  is  partly  fi^e.  They  will  be  noticed  in  due  course 
For  black  currants  there  is  always  a  market,  and  imless,  now  and  then,  a  late, 
frost  nips  the  blossoms,  the  crop  is  a  very  sure  one.  Large  quantities  of  black 
-currants  are  used  in  confectionery,  the  price  paid  in  Toronto  <>eing  usually  $4, 
«nd  never  known  to  be  less  than  $3.50.  per  bushel  The  average  yield  is  about  a 
quart  a  bush,  or,  at  the  rate  of  some  80  bushels  to  an  acre,  realizing  at  $4  the 
Iiandsome  sum  of  $320  as  the  gross  return.  Against  this  would,  of  course,  /lave 
to  be  charged  the  cultivation  and  picking.  The  original  cost  of  the  plants  would 
be  about  $108  per  acre  not  including  planting.  The  trees  are  usually  transplanted 
at  two  years,  and  if  reasonably  well  cared  for  will  last  for  ten  years,  or  longer  if 
skilfully  and  liberally  managed.  They  may  be  planted  four  feet  '.part  each  way, 
or  a  little  more  space  may  be  allowed,  if  room  is  not  an  object.  The  black  currant 
will  do  well  on  almost  any  soil,  but  Mr.  Leslie  recommends  that,  if  »he  soil  oe 
light,  they  should  be  well  mulched  the  year  round.  They  will  bear  any  amount 
of  manure — good  stable  manure  being  preferred. 

From  the  evidence,  more  particularly  of  Mr.  Leslie,  there  would  appear  to  be 
room  for  an  increased  cultivation  of  the  black  currant,  with  a  prospect  of  good 

profit  to  the  careful  cultivator. 

^^  r- 

I  • 

t 

CULTIVATION  OP  THE  GOOSEBERRY. 

The  gooseberry  is  a  native  plant  growing  very  freely  and  yielding  in  its  wild 

-state  in  some  situations  a  very  fair  sized .  fruit    Of  the  cultivated  varieties  only 

the  American  sorts  can  be  depended  upon  for  a  safe  crop,  the  tendency  to  nildew 

l)eing  a  serious  and  well  nigh  fiital  objection  to  the  European  varietiea    Cases  have 
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been  known  to  the  Commissioners  of  the  English  berry  of  the  White  Smith  variety 

doing  well,  while  in  the  same  grounds,  but,  perhaps  in  a  rather  less  favourable  soil^ 

the  American  berries  were  dropping  mildewed  from  the  bushes ;  but  such  an 

occurrence  is  exceptional.      With  regard  to  gooseberry  culture  in  Ontario,  Mr. 

Beadle  says : — 

"  There  is  no  diflference,  I  think,  in  the  opinion  of  botanists,  between  English 
and  American  gooseberries,  but  there  is  a  difference  in  their  adaptability  to  our 
climata  The  Ainerican  gooseberry  is  a  native  of  this  country;  it  is  found  grow- 
ing wild.  Those  gooseberries  that  have  succeeded  here,  so  far,  have  been  develop- 
ments of  the  indigenous  plant.  The  amount  of  salt  in  the  atmosphere  of  Great 
Britain — owing  to  its  insular  position — helps  to  keep  up  the  humid  state  of  th^ 
atmosphere.  I  know  that  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  JBrunswick,  within  a  certain 
distance  of  the  sea, there  is  a  belt  in  which  the  English  gooseberry  can  be  raised  in 
perfection.  The  portions  of  Canada,  where  they  have  been  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess, have  been  very  limited.  They  have  always'been  nearest  the  shores  of  lakes 
or  rivers  so  far  as  I  know.     So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  attempts  to  grow  th^ 

fooseberry  inland  have  been  failures.  The  wild  gooseberry  grows  in  dry  situations* 
'ractically  then  the  gooseberry  of  America  is  one  that  ought  to  be  cultivatabla 
in  every  part  of  the  continent.  Very  little  has  been  done  as  yet  in  the  way  of  goose- 
berry  culture.  Our  Association  distributed  a  plant  of  the  Downing  gooseoerry 
to  each  member,  for  trial,  owing  to  its  exemption  from  mildew ;  we  nave  reports, 
of  results  to  a  limited  extent.  We  have  failed  in  the  way  of  getting  results  of 
observations,  and  our  members  have  been  contented  to  enjoy  what  they  received, 
and  keep  the  knowledge  to  themselves  too  much." 

Mr.  Beadle  has  found  that,  by  sprinkling  a  strong  solution  of  salt  under  the 

bushes,  the  humidity  of  the  soil  has  been  kept  up,  and  mildew  avoided.      He 

regards  the  culture  of  the  gooseberry  as  still  in  its  infancy,  and  this  view  ia 

probably  a  correct  one.    The  English  gooseberry  is  the  larger  and  richer  fruit  by 

far,  and  if,  by  judicious  management,  a  gooseberry  can  be  produced  approaching  to 

the  English  varieties  in  their  characteristics,  but,  at  the  same  time  possessing  the 

resistance  to  mildew  of  the  indigenous  plants,  the  cultivation  of  the  gooseberry 

will  be  far  more  popular  and  extensive.      For  canning  purposes,  Houghton's 

seedling  is  probably  the  best,  Downing's  seedling,  and  Smith's  Improved,  being^ 

the  leading  varieties  for  general  use.     The  White  Smith  is  the  most  favourably 

inclined  of  English  varieties.    It  must  be  planted  on  a  heavy  clay  soil. 


THE  ORANBERRY. 

For  marketable  purposes,  the  cranberry  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  cultivated  -„ 
the  supply  of  the  wild  berries  being  sufficient  for  the  demand.  They  grow  in, 
marshes  or  situations  that  are  flooded  with  water  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  In 
the  Dunnville  marshes,  and  in  the  Trent  valley,  they  are  produced  in  enormous^ 
quantities.  Mr.  Dempsey  mentions  in  his  evidence  that  in  gardens  at  Picion,  the 
cranberry  was  cultivated  for  private  use,  and  they  were  the  largest  he  had  ever 
seen.  Whenever  the  time  comes  that  the  draining  of  the  marshes,  or  other 
causes,  cut  off  the  supply  of  the  wild  fruit,  some  artificial  means  of  flooding 
cranberry  grounds  will  be  found  profitable  and  even  necessary  to  cultivation. 
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CULTIVATION  OP  THE  MELON. 

With  a  few  extracts  from  the  evidence  on  the  cultivation  of  the  melon,  tlie 

report  on  the  subject  of  fruit  culture  will  be  brought  to  a  close.    Mr.  Dempsejr 

says  on  this  subject : — 

"  I  have  paid  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  both  water  and 
musk  melons.  Among  water  melons,  I  esteem  the  Long  Island  very  highly, 
though  it  is  not  so  early  as  some  others.  The  flavour  is  very  good.  thinney'& 
Ekirly  is  the  first  to  ripen.  The  melon  crop  may  be  made  a  profitable  one  by 
studying  the  business  closely.  We  may  grow  a  fine  crop  of  melons  one  year,  and 
they  are  much  sought  after,  and  next  year  we  will  find  the  majority  of  the  far- 
mers going  into  their  cultivation  too,  and  I  find  that,  tliough  excessive  com- 
petition may  oblige  one  to  occasionally  sell  at  a  loss,  it  does  pay  to  continue  their 
cultivation  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  the  over-competition  as  the  prices 
then  become  remunerative.  The  average  yield  per  acre  varies  very  much.  I 
have  seen  about  ten  tons  per  acre,  but  that  is  a  large  crop,  and  the  average 
would  be  perhaps  about  six  or  eight  tons.  I  also  cultivate  musk  melons.  For 
the  table  1  esteem  the  White  Japan  and  Skellman's  Fine  Netted.  The  Nutmeg 
musk  melon  is  more  profitable  for  the  market.  They  ripen  with  us  about  from 
the  middle  of  August  to  the  first  of  September.  We  usually  manure  them  with 
rotted  manure  in  the  hill,  about  a  shovelful,  and  sometimes  a  handful  of  super- 
phosphate with  a  little  salt  thrown  in  the  hill.  They  should  be  kept  constantly 
hoed  afterwards,  and  well  earthed  up  under  the  leaf  so  that  the  seed  leaves  are 
lying  flat  on  the  earth.  The  borer  is  not  very  destructive.  There  is  no  insect 
tnat  injures  melons  except  a  small  yellow  striped  bug.  I  prefer  to  grow  the 
fruit  on  sandy  soil." 

By  pursuing  a  proper  method,  the  cultivation  of  the  melon  is  very  successful^ 

even  in  the  least  favourable  sections  in  a  climatic  sense.     Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa, 

says : — 

"  We  cultivate  musk  melons.  The  Montreal  Nutmeg  and  the  Cantaloupe  are 
esteemed.  The  Japan  melon  is  also  thought  highly  of.  We  get  the  fruit  to 
ripen  early  here ;  we  have  ripe  melons  about  the  end  of  July  or  the  beginning 
of  August.  They  are  grown  in  hot-beds,  in  pots,  or  on  reversed  sods,  and 
when  the  plants  get  from  four  to  six  leaves  on  them  they  are  put  out  into  beds 
of,  say,  four  plants  in  each,  with  a  wheelbarrow  load  of  hot  manure  under  them. 
Sashes  are  then  put  over  them,  and  in  this  way  the  plant  receives  no  check  from 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown  until  the  autumn  frosts.  The  striped  beetle  is  injuri- 
ous to  the  plant3.  A  dark,  shaly  soil  is  preferred  to  light  sand  for  melons,  as  it 
attracts  the  sun's  rays." 

The  remainder  of  the  evidence  docs  not  add  much  to  that  already  quoted  in 
this  connection.  All  the  gourd  tribes  flourish  in  this  Province,  and  their  culti- 
vation is  a  matter  only  of  discretion  and  common  sense. 


OONOLUDINO  REMARKS. 

The  Commissioners  believe  that  the  review  of  the  evidence  they  have  now 
concluded,  will  demonstrate  to  everyone,  whether  the  fact  has  been  hitherto 
admitted  or  not,  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  pre-eminently  adapted  for  the 
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growth  of  ixui^  'xib'oct,  eL*  course,  to  a  wise  selection  of  soil  and  situation,  and  the 
particular  doGoriptioa  or  varietv  of  fruit  best  suited  to  either,  or  to  the  markets 
open  for  its  consiunption.  What  has  here  been  said  has  been  addressed,  not  to 
the  skilled  pomologist,  but  to  the  farmer,  and  it  has  been  for  his  benefit  that  the 
mass  of  evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  knowledge  and  experience  of  trained 
experts  have  thus  been  gratuitously  placed  at  his  disposal  Hitherto  it  is 
quite  probable  that,  to  the  farmer  who  has  grown  a  small  quantity  of  firuit,  the 
business  has  not  been  very  profitable.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  mere 
incident  t;^  ihe  possession  of  so  much  land,  or  a  means  of  supplying  the  wants  of 
the  family.  What  has  been  planted  has  often  been  planted  without  judgment 
in  the  first  selection  ;  what  has  been  grown  has  been  inferior  because  unculti- 
vated, and  left  to  chance;  what  hac  been  marketed  has  been  profitless  because  111- 
gathered,  or  damaged  by  insects  or  rough  usage.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  evi- 
dent that  care  and  attention  will  pay,  and  pay  handsomely.  Nor  can  the  effect 
of  so  interesting  and  delightful  a  pursuit  as  fruit  culture,  carried  out  on  intelli- 
gent principles,  on  the  younger  members  of  the  farmer's  family,  be  unworthy  of 
consideration.  The  laying  ou".  of  the  orchard ;  the  cultivation  of  the  protecting 
hedges  or  tree  belts  of  attractive  evei^greens ;  the  care  and  pruning  of  the  young 
trees  or  bushes ;  the  occasional  efforts  at  obtaining  new  varieties ;  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  the  insects  that  frustrate  success,  and  the  efforts  to  circumvent 
these  cunning  pests;  and  finally,  the  repayment  for  a  toil  and  care  that  has 
little  of  drudgery  about  i.,  in  the  creation  of  an  orchard  or  fiiiit  garden,  giv 
ing  beauty  to  the  homestead  and  bringing  substantial  pecuniary  returns  besiaoe 
— all  this  may  ">urely  be  ono  means  of  arresting  the  tendency  of  xarmers'  sons 
to  seek  other  pursuits,  and,  in  overcrowded  cities,  find  too  often  a  fai'  ^ess  certain 
if  more  exciting  means  of  employment 

On  three  points  before  they  leave  this  branch  of  their  duties,  the  C!ommis- 
sioners  desire  to  record  a  strong  opinion : — 

First — They  recommend  that  a  plan  should  be  dav'fv^  *cr  the  periodical 
collection  and  compilation  of  fruit  statistics,  and  of  such  facts  as  show  the  state 
or  pro<Tress  of  fruit  culture  in  the  several  sections  of  i  'a  Province. 

SeconcUy.-^ThBi  a  special  means,  should,  as  already  suggested,  be  provided  for 
ascertaining  from  time  to  time  the  existence  of  new  varieties. 

Thirdly. — ^That  a  hand-book  of  information  on  Fruit-growing,  as  free  as 
possible  from  technicalities,  which  would  at  the  smallest  cost  instruct  everybody 
who  desired  to  know  what  fruits  could  be  grown,  what  varieties  are  most  profit- 
able, and  when,  where^  and  how  to  grow  them,  should  be  prepared,  under  proper 
authority,  for  publication. 


CHAPTER  m. 


CULTIVATION  OF  THE  GEAPE 


Ain) 


NATIVE    WINE    MAKING. 


Allhough  nature  Had  marked  out  this  country  as  the  home  of  the  grape,  its 
cultivation  on  a  scale  of  any  magnitude  has  been  a  thing  of  quite  recent  date.  As 
«tated  in  a  previous  portion  of  the  Keport,  the  grapes  of  Caliada  are  all  descend- 
ants of  tlie  two  indigenous  varieties,  known  respectively  as  the  Fox  and  Frost 
grapes,  crossed  together  or  with  European  wine  grapes. 

'  The  Fox  and  Frost  grapes  are  found  over  the  whole  of  this  Province,  except  in 
the  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  District,  but  it  is  stated  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners, who  visited  that  section  of  country,  that  the  wild  grape  of  one  or  other 
variety  makes  its  appearance  as  Lake  Nipissing  is  approached,  where  a  some- 
what milder  climate  prevails  than  in  the  more  southerly  parts  of  the  district. 
The  absence  of  lime  is  reputed  to  be  one  cause  of  the  absenceiof  the  wild  grape 
in  Muskoka,  and  probably  this  defect  has  been  supplemented  by  the  action  of 
spring  frosts  on  the  vines  if  any  have  ever  taken  root  there.  The  cultivated 
grape,  on  the  other  hand,  was  seen  to  be  flourishing  vigorously  in  many  parts  of 
the  district,  and  bearing  a  good  crop. 

The  Frost  grape  is  the  smaller  and  finer  leaved  variety  of  the  wild  grape, 
and  it  owes  its  name  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  frost  on  the  matunng  crop. 
Of  this  species  the  Clinton  is  one  of  the  improvements. 

The  Fox  grape  is  the  coarser  leaved  grape,  its  berries  being  larger,  but  more 
sparsely  distributed,  not  hanging  like  the  Frost  grape  in  thick  clusters  or  bunches. 
It  is  more  sensitive  to  frost  than  the  Frost  grape.  From  the  Fox  grape  crossed 
with  the  best  European  varieties  Rogers'  hybrids  have  been  produced. 

The.  failure  to  fruit  is  common  to  both,  owing  to  the  plants  in  a  wild  state 
bearing  only  male  blossoms.  It  is  probably  a  grape  of  the  Frost  variety  that  is 
mentioned  in  the  report  from  the  United  Counties,  which  says : — 

"  Native  wild  grapes,  some  of  excellent  form  and  quality,  grow  everywhere 
throughout  these  counties,  and  on  the  St.  Lawrence  islands  on  the  dry  limestone 
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gravelly  hills  and  ridges,  the  soil  being  deep  and  strong.  On  the  edge  of  a  largi^ 
marsh,  where  the  vegetable  soil  was  deep  and  rich,  a  &ie  vine  (native),  heavilj 
laden  with  splendid  clusters  of  a  grape,  at  least  equal  to  the  Clinton  in  size  of 
bunch  and  berry  flavour,  has  been  seen  by  the  writer  of  these  notes." 

The  European  grape,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  its  value  as  a  cross  on  the- 
native  grape,  has  never  thriven  on  this  continent.  Mr.  Beadle,  in  his  evidence,, 
was  very  emphatic  on  this  point.    He  said : — 

''  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  plant  the  European  grapes  in  Canada 
The  vines  will  grow  for  a  while,  sometimes  they  will  bear  a  crop  or  two,  but  in* 
the  end  they  will  all  succumb  to  the  mildew.  During  the  winter  I  received  an 
inquiry  emanating  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  about  some  parties 
abroad  bringing*  in  and  planting  European  grapes,  and  I  replied  it  was  utterly 
useless;  that  the  experiment  had  been  tried  aud  proved  a  failure,  and.that  it 
always  would  prove  a  failure." 


A  similar  experience,  nearly  as  unsatisfactory,  it  will  be  recollected,  has 
tended  the  efforts  to  acclimatize  the  European  gooseberry.  It  is,  however,  a  source 
of  great  satisfaction  to  know  that,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  Ameri- 
can and  Canadian  hybridists,  we  have  been  supplied  with  grapes  of  great  ex- 
cellence, and  possessing  most,  if  not  all,  the  qualities  necessary  either  for  table 
use  or  wine  manufacture,  capable  of  cultivation,  some  or  other  of  them,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Province,  and  very  free,  so  far,  from  injury  by  destructive  enemies. 

Speaking  of  the  area  best  adapted  to  grape  cultivation,  Mr.  Haskins  of  Ham* 
ilton,  who,  with  his  partner,  owns  a  large  vineyard  there,  says : — 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  culture  of  grapes  for  twenty-one  or  twenty-two^ 
years,  and  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  such  varieties  of  grapes  as  are 
suitable  to  our  district.  The  district  embraces  Hamilton  as  its  centre,  and  the 
area  between  Hamilton,  Niagara,  and  some  distance  round  on  the  north  side  of 
Lake  Ontario.  The  area  of  Canada  adapted  to  grape  culture  is  very  laroe,  and  I 
think  would  include  all  t)iat  part  of  Ontario  south  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
and  some  distance  north  of  it.  Taking  from  this  city  (London)  westward,  and 
south  to  Lake  Erie,  we  would  include  some  of  the  best  grape  growing  lands  in 
the  Province.  I  understand  that  in  Eingsville,  Essex  County,  the  CaUiwba  may 
be  ripened  and  taking  that  as  a  test  it  is  a  better  locality  than  Hamilton.  A 
friend  who  resides  in  Ottawa,  an  enthusiastic  grape  grower,  told  me,  that  certain 
varieties  of  grapes  ripened  there,  and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the  Delaware 
was  one  of  them.  There  are  very  few  points  m  the  vicinity  of  large  bodies  of 
water  where  grapes  cannot  be  grown.  From  my  own  observation,  and  from  what 
I  have  heard  of  Prince  Edward  County,  I  think  it  would  be  an  excellent  place  to- 
grow  the  earlier  varieties  of  grapes.  Grapes  are  a  great  deal  cultivated  in  Uie 
district  lying  between  Hamilton  and  the  Niagara  River,  vineyards  being  attached 
to  many  houses,  and  planting  is  going  on  yet." 

Grape  growing  is  successful  in  all  the  western  counties.    There  are  large 
numbers  of  grapes  grown  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Toronto,  and  all  along  the 
line  of  country  lying  between  Toronto  and  Gkdt.    Nor  is  the  suggestion  thai^ 
grapes  may  be  cultivated  on  a  large  scale,  and  profitably,  at  Ottawa,  at  all  beyond: 
the  limits  of  actual  experience.     At  Amprior,  in  Renfrew,  the  Commissioner^^ 
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found  a  very  fine  vineyard  in  cultivation  by  the  Renfrew  Fruit  Company.  Their 
manager,  Mr.  Usborne,  says  in  his  evidence  : — 

"  We  grow  ffrapes  largely.  We  have  fruited  this  year  some  thirty  varieties. 
Among  others  tne  Delaware,  and  Champion  are  early  grapes ;  Rogers'.  Nos.  33 
and  19,  the  Martha,  the  Walter,  the  Concord,  and  the  Telegraph,  are  useful  varie* 
ties.  I  would  not  recommend  the  Clinton.  We  grow  forty-one  varieties  altogetlier, 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  fruit,  thirty-five  of  which  we  have  ripened  successfully 
this  year.  We  have  made  some  good  wine— champagne,  and  some  light  dry 
wines.  We  have  to  lay  the  vines  down  in  the  winter  and  keep  them  covered 
with  soil  to  protect  them  from  the  spring  suns.  We  already  suffer  from  the 
curculio  on  the  plum ;  we  adopt  jarring  as  a  means  of  checking  them." 

Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  says  : — 

"  As  to  grapes,  the  Delaware,  the  Concord,  the  Clinton,  the  Creveling,  the 
Rogers'  Nos.  4  and  15,  and  the  Champion,  have  all  been  grown  in  our  neighbour^ 
hood,  and  have  fruited.  They  clo  much  better  than  any  other  varieties  that  I  am 
aware  of.  The  Concord,  the  Delaware  and  the  Clinton  ripen  the  earliest.  I  do 
no  like  the  Champion  myself,  and  would  not  grow  it.  1  agree  with  previous 
witnesses  as  to  the  pruning  of  grapes.  I  think  they  should  be  pruned  in  the  fall 
and  then  pinched  in  the  summer." 

The  principal  varieties  of  grapes,  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  examined  iu 

coimeeiion  with  grape  culture  were  :^ 

The  Delaware.  Niagara. 

Concord.  Diana. 

Clinton.  Adirondack. 

Rogers'  Hybrids.  Isabella. 

Allan's  Hybrid.  Alvey. 

Hartford  Prolific  Merrimac. 

Champion.  Agawam. 

Creveling.  T^man. 

Arnold's  Brant.  Martha. 

lona.  Brighton. 

Burnet.  Massasoit. 

Duchess.  Pocklington. 

Moore's  Early.  .Wilder. 

Prentiss.  and  several  un -named  seedlings.. 

Some  of  these  receive  but  a  passing  mention.      The  Diana,  Isabella,  and 

Adirondack  are  referred  to  by  Mr.  Haskins,  who  says : — 

"  The  Diana  is  an  old  grape  which  many  people  overlook,  but  I  think  it  is  a! 
very  fine  one.  It  ripens  well  with  us  if  the  vine  is  not  allowed  to  grow  too  many 
clusters.  It  will  keep  ontil  after  Christmas.  Some  seasons  it  ripens  irregularly, 
which  is  a  serious  draw-back.  The  Adirondack  is  a  very  fine  grape,  but  too- 
tender.  The  vines  must  be  covered  every  winter  with  ei^h,  and  tnen  we  are 
not  always  sure  of  a  crop.  It  is  a  delicious,  juicy  fruit.  The  Isabella  I  have 
fruited  for  several  years,  and,  somehow,  it  degenerates.  When  we  plant  first  we 
get  a  good  crop,  but  in  after  years  we  find  that  we  cannot  ripen  it.  The  leaves 
will  s&ip  off  and  the  fruit  hang  without  ripening.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  desir- 
able variety  to  grow." 

The  Alvey,  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  John  Hoskin,  of  Toronto,  who  says : — 

''  The  Alvey  is  a  grape  which  few  have  in  Canada.      My  father-in-law  and 
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«  gentleman  near  St  Catharines,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
ones  who  cultivate  this  grape.  It  came  from  the  States,  and  is  well  known  there. 
After  reading  descriptions  of  the  various  grapes  I  selected  that  variety  as  the 
best  that  could  be  used  for  this  country.  I  was  doubtful  at  first  whether  it 
would  ripen  in  time,  but  I  find  it  ripens  a  little  too  early  if  anything.  The  birds 
carry  them  off.  It  is  not  so  prolific  as  the  Delaware.  Richness  and  flavour  are 
the  qualities  of  the  wine  made  from  it.  These  two  or  three  ideas  I  have  men- 
tioned are  merely  for  the  benefit  of  people  in  Canada  who  feel  disposed  to  make 
wine." 

The  Merrimac  and  Agawam,  are  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hoskin,  as  being  useful 
Editions  with  others  to  his  red  wines,  and  the  Agawam  is  a  favourite  of  Mr. 
Beadle's,  "  because  of  its  peculiar  musky  flavour."  "  It  comes,"  he  says  "  nearest 
to  the  Muscat  of  any  of  our  grapes." 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  the  Tallman  as  identical  with  the  Champion,  although, 
"that,  he  says,  is  a  disputed  point.  The  Beaconsfield,  he  describes,  as  the  same 
igrape  as  the  Champion.  Any  good  white  grape  which  may  prove  to  be  hardy 
-and  productive  will  probably  be  next  in  point  of  profit  The  Martha,  Mr.  Beadle 
alludes*  to  rather  disparagingly.  Mr.  Dempsey  has  had  no  experience  in  the 
Brighton,  having  only  fruited  it  once.  Of  a  group  of  seedling  varieties,  Mr. 
Beadle  speaks  as  follows : — 

"I  know  of  a  large  number  of  seedling  grapes  that  are  not  in  general  cultiva- 
tion, and  some  of  them  promise  to  be  good.  There  is  one  known  as  Moore's  Early, 
which*  was  originated  by  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  ftf ass€M;husetts,  from  seed  of 
the  Concord  ^rape.  It  promises  to  bu  a  valuable  early  grape.  How  hardy  it  will 
prove  can  only  be  known  when  it  has  been  tried.    There  are  two  or  three  white 

fapes  which  promise  to  be  of  value.      One  is  called  »the  Prentiss,  another  the 
iagara,  another  tlie  Duchess,  and  another  the  Pocklington.      They  are  all  candi- 
•dates  for  popular  favour." 

Mr.  Haskins  thus  alludes  to  his  experiments : — 

"  I  have  experimented  a  ^ood  deal  with  new  varieties,  both  seedlings  finom 
istandard  sorts,  and  also  hybrids.  I  have  had  very  good  success,  and  have  now 
some  varieties  which  I  consider  very  promising.  I  have  been  particularly  success- 
ful in  raising  whit^  grapes,  and  I  have  varieties  which  I  consider 'superior  to  the 
Rebecca,  principally  because  they  are  more  prolific  and  hardy  and  more  of  a  field 
-grape  than  it  is.  I  have  one  white  grape  similar  to  the  Sweetwater  and  as  hardy 
as  the  Delaware;  and  another  one  which  is  a  white  Delaware  and  very  hardy. 
I  have  a  third  white  one  which  has  folia^  almost  as  good  as  the  Concord,  and 
fruit  transparent  and  of  an  excellent  qusJity,  and  very  large.  I  have  also  two 
black  grapes  which  I  consider  very  promising.  These  varieties  have  been  selected 
out  of  nundreds,  the  rest  having  been  discarded.  I  have  one  black  grape,  a  seed- 
ling of  the  Crevelin^,  which  is  a  better  and  sweeter  fruit,  matures  earlier,  and 
«ets  ^ood  bunches.  It  is  a  fine  hardy  variety,  and  is  a  good  grape,  either  for  table 
•or  wine.  I  think  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  grapes  is  m  its  infian^,  and 
that  we  will  yet  be  able  to  introduce  new  varieties  which  will  rival  the  French 
grapes,  and  enable  us  to  produce  more  wine  to  the  acre  than  they  can  in  France 
— in  fact  we  can  almost  do  so  now." 

"  1  also  like,"  says  M**.  Beadle,  "  the  Massasoit  for  an  early  variety.  The 
'Wilder  is  another — a  black  gi-ape." 
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The  Burnet  is  a  grape  highly  thought  of  by  grape  growers.  Mr.  Dempsey^ 
who  has  attained  a  high  reputation  in  connection  with  the  hybridization  of 
grapes,  is  the  originator  of  the  Burnet.  He  says  of  it,  and  of  his  operations, 
generally : — 

"  I  have  raised  large  numbers  of  seedling  grapes  of  my  own  from  crosses.  I 
have  planted  the  Burnet  and  No.  2d  largely.  The  latter  is  a  white  grape,  a  little 
late,  but  it  ripened  last  year  with  us.  I  have  fruited  about  twenty  varieties  of 
seedling  grapes.  We  describe  them  as  quickly  as  we  ascertain  that  they  are  good 
for  anything.  Our.highest  number  is  60,  but  it  would  not  be  possible  to  tell  you 
hovf»  many  I  have  fruited,  as  there  are  some  intervening  numbers  that  never 
fruited.  In  order  to  test  a  grape  for  its  fruit,  it  should  be  fruited  more  than  one 
year,  as  sometimes  it  will  be  very  superior  the  first  year  and  yet  fail  the  next 
)'ear.  They  don't  generally  show  Iheir  best  points  at  first,  but  may  gradually 
develop  afterwards.  In  my  experience  hat  remark  applies  to  other  seedling: 
fruits  besides  grapes." 

Mr.  Arnold,  of  Brant,  remarks : — 

*•  I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Burnet  grape  from  what  I  have  seen  of  it 
in  other  localities." 

Mr.  Arnold  is  also  a  distinguished  hybridist.  He  refers  thus  to  one  of  them 
— ^Arnold's  Brant: — 

"  The  Brant  is  one  of  my  hybrids.  Its  parents  are  the  Clinton  and  the- 
Black  St.  Peter's.  I  place  it  first  because  it  is  the  earliest  among  the  Frost  grape- 
family.  The  grapes  of  this  f amilv  hang  until  the  frost  comes,  and  they  are  im- 
proved rather  than  injured,  while  Fox  grapes  are  injured  by  the  frost." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Qoderich,  remarks  that  Arnold's Bra9t  is  ''useless  unless  it  gets, 
a  firost."  • 

Of  most  of  the  more  popular  and  established  varieties  the  notices  are^ 
frequent.     Of  Rogers'  hybrids  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

"  The  varieties  that  have  succeeded  best  with  us  are  all  of  Rogers'  hybrids,, 
except  No.  1,  which  is  too  late  to  ripen.  Rogers'  No.  4  is  a  fine  grape,  delicious 
and  prolific.  No.  1  is  a  white  grape,  but' it  would  be  o!  no  use  to  try  to  grow 
it  with  us.  No.  8  is  a  very  early  grape.  It  does  not  set  a  full  bunch  always, 
though  it  is  worth  growing.  No.  9  is  a  very  nice  grape,  but  it  is  a  shy  bearer, 
and  so  is  No.  3.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  the  young  wood  of  No.  9  with  us. 
It  is  of  a  red  tint,  and  the  same  tint  is  carried  into  the  fruit.  The  next  one  that 
I  know  of  is  No.  15,  which  is  a  very  rampant^ower.  It  will  do  well  on  trellises, 
but  if  it  is  cut  back  it  will  not  do  so  well,  ^e  Salem  is  said  to  be  Rogers'  best 
variety,  No.  22  I  think  it  is.  When  it  can  be  grown  in  a  sheltered  position  it  is 
a  delicious  grape,  but  otherwise  it  does  not  do  so  well.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
grow  it  successfully  in  the  field.  No.  33  is  a  black  grape,  liable  to  mildew,  but 
very  good  when  it  escapes  the  mildew.  Rogers'  hybrids  were  ori^nated  by 
crossing  the  wild  Fox  grape  with  imported  varieties.  ^  I  think  Allan's  nybrid  was 
introduced  before  Rogers',  and  it  was  said  to  be  the  only  cross  at  that  time  be- 
tween the  native  and  forei^  grapes.  Afterwards  came  Rogers'  hybrids.  A  great 
many  have  been  trying  to  nybridize  since  Rogers  was  so  successful" 

Mr.  Dempsey  has  "  planted  a  good  many  of  Rogers'  red  varieties  on  account 
of  the  high  prices  they  command.    Red  and  white  grapes  have  commanded  about 
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double  the  price  of  black  grapes  for  the  last  two  years."     He  recommends  Rogers' 
Nos.  3,  4,  9, 15,  22,  and  44. 

Mr.  Arnold  says : — 

**  For  home  consumption  and  dessert  purposes  I  esteem  the  Brant,  Rogers* 
No.  3  and  No.  15,  and  therel  are  a  number  of  Kogers'  other  seedlings  which  are 
very  good,  all  strongly  resembling  each  other." 

Another  reference  to  Allan's,  and  also  Rogers'  hybrids,  occurs  in  Mr.  Demp- 
sey's  evidence.    He  says : — 

"  We  had  the  mildew  last  year  to  a  considerable  extent  on  some  of  Rogers* 
hybrids  and  Allan's  hybrid,  and  it  extended  even  to  a  Martha  which  stood  close 
to  Allan's  hybrid.  I  never  saw  the  fruit  rot  on  the  vine  except  a  few  specimens 
last  year ;  indeed  it  could  scarcely  be  called  rot,  it  was  rather  that  the  fruit 
seemed  to  cea^e  growing.  Insect  enemies  do  not  damage  our  grapes  to  any  extent 
worth  speaking  of ;  the  robins,  however,  are  /ery  destructive." 

Of  the  Hartford  Prolific  and  the  Champion,  Mr.  Haskins  speaks  as  f oUowb  : — 

"  The  Hartford  Prolific  I  do  not  like,  but  many  people  prefer  it  because  it 
is  so  early.  It  produces  large  bunches,  but  on  the  first  cold  night  the  berries 
will  all  drop  off.  With  us  it  ripens  about  the  last  days  of  August,  or  the  first 
days  of  September.  There  is  a  similar  grape  to  the  Hartford,  the  Champion, 
which  came  out  lately,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  seedling  of  that  variety.  It  is  earlier 
by  five  or  six  days  than  the  Hartford." 

Mr.  Beadle  also  couples  together  the  two  varieties.     He  says : — 

"  There  is  a  variety  of  grape  known  by  us  as  the  Champion ;  it  is  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Tallman.  At  least  I  believe  them  to  be  the  same  grape, 
though  that  is  disputed.  It  is  a  very  early  rippling  grape ;  it  ripens  with  us  in 
August,  and  on  that  account  it  sells  readily  and  is  a  profitable  grape.  When  I 
spoke  of  five  cents  a  pound  I  meant  that  was  the  retail  price  in  our  market.  The 
grower  does  not  get  more  than  three  or  four  cents.  I  presume  that  during'  the 
grape  season  you  could  go  into  our  stores  and  get  the  Concord  for  five  cents,  but 
if  you  got  a  dozen  pounds,  you  might  get  them  for  four  cents  per  pound.  Next 
to  the  Champion  comes  the  Hartford  Prolific,  which  is  very  profitable  because  it 
is  early." 

Mr.  Dempsey  does  not  speak  very  respectfully  of  either  of  these  two  var- 
ieties.    He  says: —  " 

*'  The  first  grapes  we  get  on  the  market  are  the  Champion  and  the  Hartford 
Prolific,  and  they  really  destroy  the  taste  of  the  people.  Most  of  them  have  been 
accustomed  to  growing  wild  grapes.  These  two  varieties  are  not  much  in  advance 
upon  the  wild  grape.  The  Champion  grape  commands  a  good  price  and  sells 
readily.  There  have  been  very  few  on  the  market.  They  usually  bring  about 
twelve  and  a-half  cents." 

The  lona  is  a  choice  variety  mentioned  by  Mr.  Haskins,  of  Hamilton,  who 
says  of  it: — 

"The  lona  succeeds  with  us,  but  it  is  rather  late.  I  can  grow  it  in  any 
quantity,  but  the  season  is  too  short  to  perfect  it  On  the  liiagara  River,  or 
rather  on  Navy  Island,  it  is  ripened  every  year." 
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Mr.  Hoskin,  of  Toronto,  has  a  very  high  estimate  of  its  quality.    He  says: — 

m 

"  I  have  grown  the  lona,  which  I  think  makes  the  finest  wine  produced  on 
i;his  continent.     I  have  about  eighty  of  the  lona  vines. .  I  grow  it  on  my  place 
because  it  is  particularly  favoured  for  its  growth,  being  sheltered  from  the  north. 
Except  in  favoured  localities  I  would  not  recommend  the  cultivation  of  the  lona 
.grape.     It  is  a  grape  somewhat  of  the  Delaware  class,  but  about  twice  the  size ; 
it  makes  a  vety  brisk  and  aromatic  wine,  and  is  altogether  free  from  the  fox.    It 
is  a  hardy  grape  and  healthy,  but  in  ordinary  places  it  does  not  ripen;  it  ripens 
with  me,  and  I  have  made  wine  every  year  from  it.     It  would  ripen  in  the  Ni- 
agara district  I  think.    I  would  not  advise  its  bein^  cultivated  noiih  or  east  of  this ; 
it  is  as  prolific  as  the  Delaware.     After  having  given  it  a  trial  I  put  in  some 
forty  or  fifty  more  last  spring.     There  is  no  wine  like  it  on  this  continent.     It 
was  for  this  wine  an  extra  prize  was  given  me  at  the  Exhibition.     I  exhibited 
-six  varieties  of  wine  there,  and  they  gave  me  the  first  six  prizes,  and  I  exhibited 
five  in  Toronto,  and  they  gave  me  the  first  five  prizes.     The  goodness  of  this 
"wine  was  owing  principally  to  the  lona  and  Delaware.' 


» 


The  Creveling  is  mentioned  by  the  same  witness  as  one  of  the  three  vari- 
»eties — ^the  others  being  the  Alvey  and  the  Delaware — out  of  which  he  makes  a 
choice  sparkling  red  wine. 

Mr.  Haskins  says  of  it : — 

"  The  Creveling  is  one  of  our  best  grapes,  but  it  does  not  set  a  good  crop. 
OccasionaUy  it  sets  a  very  fine  bunch,  but  that  is  not  always  the  case.  In  our 
t«dneyard  we  have  two  rows  of  Crevelings  through  the  field,  planted  about  twelve 
years  ago,  but  I  cannot  say  we  ever  got  a  good  crop  from  them.  ^  They  are  in  a 
very  exposed  place,  but  I  have  a  few  vines  in  the  garden  in  a  sheltered  position, 
and  they  produce  fairly.     I  believe  it  is  a  South  Carolina  grape." 

Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  as  already  quoted,  finds  the  Creveling  successful. 

There  remains  now  to  be  noticed  only  the  three  great  prolific  varieties — ^the 
Delaware,  Concord,  and  Clinton.    Of  the  Concord  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

"Vineyards  of  Concord  grapes,  well  cultivated,  will  produce  five  tons  to  the 
acre.  I  have  never  seen  the  vines  of  that  variety  so  overloaded  that  the  crop  was 
too  large  to  ripen,  but  this  will  happen  with  other  varieties,  like  the  Delaware. 
^  .  ,  Outside  of  Rogers*  grapes  the  Concord  is  the  grape  for  the  million,  because 
it  will  grow  anywhere  where  the  summer  is  long  enough,  and  almost  any  soil 
'frill  produce  a  good  crop." 

Mr.  Hagaman,  of  Oakville,  who  was  called  for  the  purpose  more  particularly 
of  giving  information  respecting  strawberry  culture,  proved  to  be  an  energetic 
grape  grower.    He  said : — 

"  We  find  the  Concord  to  pay  the  best.  ...  I  have  almost  invariably  a  good 
crop  of  Concords.  .  •  .  We  do  not  use  the  Concord  as  a  wine  grape.  ...  I  grew 
twelve  tons  of  grapes  on  my  acre  and  a  half  last  year.  They  averaged  me  last 
^ear*  a  little  more  thani  4|  cents  a  pound.  .  .  .  The  crop  came  to  about  sixty 
pounds  to  the  vine.  ...  I  attribute  my  good  crop  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
good  cultivation." 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Grimsby,  also-grows  the  Concord  largely.  He  says  in  his  evi^ 
<lence: — 
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**  Of  grapes,  I  cultivate  the  Concord,  Diana,  and  Delaware.  I  find  the  Con* 
cord  is  the  most  profitable.  I  think  almost  any  soil  will  grow  good  grapes  if  it  i» 
properly  cultivated  and  drained.  I  am  growing  grapes  on  clay  subsoil,  with  a. 
mixture  of  sand  and  clay  on  the  surface.  I  imder-orained  thoroughly  before  I 
commenced,  and  I  have  a  splendid  crop  of  grapes  this  year.  My  acre  was  planted 
two  years  ago  last  spring,  oeing  yearling  vines  when  planted.  This  year  I  had 
over  five  liundred  baskets,  twenty  poan£  to  a  basket.  I  should  say  that  twelve 
tons  would  be  an  enormous  crop  from  one  and  a  half  acres,  the  vines  being  of 
seven  years'  growth.' 


I* 


Mr.  Morris,  of  Fonthill,  while  preferring  other  varieties,  and  speaking  highly 
of  the  Pocklington,  still  admits  the  Concord  to  be  the  one  there  is  "  most  money 


in. 


Mr.  Toll,  of  Raleigh,  Kent,  cultivates  the  Concord  chiefly,  and  for  table  use. 
About  three  tons  per  acre  is  with  him  the  average  production  of  the  Concord,  and 
the  price  obtained  from  3  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound.  The  Concord  too,  Mr.  Toll 
says,  escapes  mildew  which  affects  some  other  varieties.  **  Practically,"  he  says,  we 
have  no  difficulty  in  growing  the  Concord  with  ordinary  care.  Mr.  Girardot,  of 
Sandwich,  who  with  his  family  represents  quite  an  extensive  grape  growing 
interest  in  that  district,  and  whose  vineyard  the  Commissioners  visited,  says,  "  I 
have  tried  several  sorts,  but  the  most  successfil  is  the  Concord.  The  Clinton  and 
the  Delaware,  are  also  good  grapes ;  but  the  Concord  pays  best"  He  goes  on 
to  say: — 

"  I  can  grow  bet weenirfbur  and  five  tons  to  the  acre.  Two  years  ago  the  crop 
was  about  150  bushels]to  the  acre ;  last  year  it  was  130.  From  four  tons  of  Con« 
cord  grapes  we  can  produce  between  500  and  600  gallons  of  wine.  I  am  manu- 
fEkcturing  wine  both  for  my  own  use  and  for  commerical  purposes.  The  value  of 
this  wine  is  about  $1  per  gallon.  The  Concord  grape  bears  evenly  year  by  year, 
and  for  five  years  we  have  had  no  failure  of  the  crop.  I  consider  that  grape 
culture  in  our  part  of  Essex  is  a  perfect  success.    I  live  in  Sandwich." 

He  adds  further : — 

**  The  time  when  the  Concord  ripens  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  season.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  some  ripe  on  the  7th  of  oeptember,  but  last  year  it  was  on  the 
17th  or  18th  of  that  month.  The  later  the  Concord  is  pulled  the  better,  but  we 
have  to  pull  ours  a  little  earlier  than  we  should,  for  fear  of  boys  and  birds.  If 
they  were  left  later  they  would  require  less  sugar  when  manufactured  into  wine. 
The  Clinton  grape  makes  very  good  wine,  but  it  does  not  bear  so  well  as  the 
Concord.  Not  only  does  the  Concord  bear  better  but  the  berries  are  larger  and 
have  more  juice.  The  Clinton  does  not  ripen  evenly  on  my  place,  and  there  are 
always  green  berries  upon  the  vines  even  when  they  are  kept  late.  These  berries 
spoil  the  wine.  There  are  never  any  green  berries  on  the  Concord  vines.  The 
Clinton  is  susceptible  to  a  disease  under  the  leaves — a  sort  of  leaf-gall  which 
prevents  the  grapes  from  ripening  well." 

In  addition  to  his  allusion  to  the  Concord  already  qaoted,  Mr  Beadle  8ay8>-« 
*  Concord  grapes  at  four  cents  a  pound  will  yield  more  money  per  acre  than  most 
other  varieties." 
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Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  We  grow  the  Concord  to  a  considerable  extents  The  Delaware  brin^  about 
double  the  price  of  the  Concord.  If  I  were  planting  a  vineyard  I  would  limit 
myaelf  to  these  two  varieties,  I  have  planted  a  good  many  of  Ko<jers'  red  varieties 
on  account  of  the  high  prices  they  command ;  red  and  white  grapes  have  com- 
manded about  double  the  price." 

lir.  Arnold  "thinks  the  Concord  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  for  market^ 
because  the  public  have  little  taste,  and  it  looks  well."  Mr.  Beall,  as  already 
noticed,  finds  it  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen  at  Lindsay. 

Mr.  Bucke,  of  Ottawa,  makes  it  the  standard  for  his  district     He  says : — 

"  Any  variety  that  will  ripen  before,  or  at  the  time  of  the  Concord,  will  suc- 
ceed with  us ;  anything  later  will  not  do." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich,  gives  it  as  being  with  the  Delaware,  the  most  profitable 
for  market  purposes. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  ilither  equivocal  support  of  one  or  two  of  its  friends 
already  quoted,  it  is  repudiated  altogether  by  Mr.  Hoskin,  of  Toronto.    He  says : — 

"  I  know  the  Clinton  and  Concord  are  grown  extensively  for  wine  making  in 
Canada,  and  that  has  given  the  wine  ot  Canada  a  very  bad  name.  .  .  I  had  some 
of  the  Concord  and  Clinton  vines  planted,  but  I  plucked  them  up.  .  .  I  don't  use 
the  Concord  at  all.  I  condemn  It  for  wine  making.  Of  course  you  can  make 
wine  from  it,  but  you  will  never  touch  Concord  wine  as  long  as  you  have  Dela- 
ware in  the  house.  For  quantity  the  Concord  is  to  be  preferred,  but  it  does  not, 
with  me,  ripen  so  early  as  the  Delaware ;  that  is  another  thing  to  be  borne  in 
mind  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes.  Tour  grapes  ought  to  be  gathered  by  the  Ist 
of  October,  for  after  that  you  are  never  safe  from  frost.  The  Concord  is,  if  anything, 
a  little  better  for  a  little  frost.  The  frost  does  it  no  harm.  Slight  frost  will  not 
hurt  the  Delawares  that  are  ripe  at  the  time,  but  if  they  are  not  ripe  and  are 
attacked  by  the  frost  they^f  all  off." 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  putting  the  Concord  in  its  proper  place,  not- 
withstanding Mr.  Hoskin's  very  low  estimate  of  its  value.  The  Concord  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  to  be  a  hardy  gi*ape,  and,  with  the  advantage  of  not  only  bearing 
an  early  autumn  frost  without  injury  but  actually  bettering  by  it,  it  is  extremely 
productive.  It  yields  a  large  quantity  of  juice,  and,  consequently,  as  a  grape  for 
making  wine  on  a  large  scale  and  of  ordinary  quality  is  cultivated,  while,  as  a 
market  grape,  it  always  sells  well.  Mr.  Arnold,  as  a  connoisseur  with  the  choicest 
grapes  at  command,  thinks  little  of  the  popular  taste  for  the  Concord,  and  Mr. 
Hoskin,  revelling  in  the  manufacture  of  wines  of  the  highest  class,  and  command- 
ing top  prices,  can  afford  to  use  the  choicest  of  wine  grapes. 

In  connection  with  the  Concord,  the  Clinton  and  Delaware  have  both  been 
more  than  once  noticed.      Mr.  Haskins  says  of  the  Delaware : — 

-   "  The  Delaware  is  a  grape  ^.hat  I  would  not  be  without.     It  resembles  the 
European  varieties,  perhaps,  more  closely  than  any  other  grape  we  have.     We  sell 
five  or  si^  tons  of  Delawares  every  year  for  table  fruit,  and  it  commands  the 
market  well.    We  sell  them  in  Hamilton,  and  in  this  city  (LondoiO/' 
8 
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"  Mr.  Hoskin  says : — 

''After  reading  all  I  could  on  the  subject,  and  making  personal  inspections 
of  some  of  the  vineyards  of  Canada,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  best  gra[)e 
lor  wine  making  w&s  the  Delaware.  This  ^ape  in  the  first  place  is  very  free 
from  what  is  called  the  'fox.'  All  that  are  mterested  in  the  cultivation  of  grapes 
know  what  that  meana  What  we  mean  by  the '  foxy '  grape  is  a  mousey  flavour, 
such  as  may  be  tasted  in  the  Concord  and  Clinton;  for  instance,  the  taste  is  simi- 
lar to  the  smell  of  a  cup  in  which  a  mouse  has  been.  The  Delaware  is  also  very 
free  from  disease." 

■ 

Mr.  Beadle  says : — 

^'  OccasionalW'  we  see  some  mildew  upon  the  Delaware,  but  not  often.  For 
amateur  growth  I  would  like  the  Delaware." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  the  Delaware : — 

"  We  grow  some  varieties  of  grapes  very  successfully.  The  variety  that 
succeeds  best  is  the  Delaware,  and  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  for 
market  and  for  home  consumption.  We  grow  the  Concord  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  Delaware  brings  about  double  the  price  of  the  Concord.  If  I  wero 
planting  a  vineyard  I  would  limit  myself  to  these  two  varieties." 

Of  the  Clinton  Mr.  Haskins  says : — 

•*  The  Clinton  ffrows  very  freely,  and  is  very  prolific ;  the  most  so  of  any  wine 
grape  we  have,  ana  that  is  all  we  use  it  for.  Last  year  we  had  about  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  Clinton  grapes  and  they  ripened  perfectly,  better  than  for  some  years 
before.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  wine  made  from  Clinton  grapes.  It  makes 
excellent  wine,  but  it  requires  a  few  years  to  mature  it ;  while  other  grapes  make 
a  wine  that  will  be  ready  for  use  in  a  year.  It  holds  so  much  acid  in  solution  that 
it  requires  a  longer  time  to  precipitate  it.  The  Clinton  gives  200  gallons  to  the 
ton." 

Mr.  Toll  had  no  demand  for  the  Clinton  grapes  and  dug  up  his  vines  of  that 
variety. 

From  the  evidence  it  would  appear  that  the  Clinton  is  chiefly  esteemed  as  a 
wine  grape,  especially  adapted  for  the  preparation  of  light  acid  wines.  Some, 
however,  who  like  tart  fruits  prefer  the  Clinton  to  some  of  the  sweeter  grapes, 
after  its  accidity  has  been  mellowed  by  a  frost. 


-  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP  WINE. 

Wine  making  is  so  extremely  simple  a  process  there  is  no  very  great  room 
for  disagreement  as  to  the  method.  Probably  Mr.  Haskins  is  the  largest  wine 
maker  at  the  present  time  in  Canada.    His  process  is  as  follows : — 

"  After  the  grapes  are  gathered  they  are  generally  put  through  the  mill  so  as 
to  puncture  the  skins  a  little  without  crushing  the  seeds.     If  we  are  making  one 
class  of  wine  alone,  after  we  have  put  the  grapes  through  the  mill,  we  put  the 
i  whole  mass,  including  the  skins,  into  an  open  tank.     We  have  tanks  which  hold 

i  about  two  tons  each  made  of  oak  staves.    The  mill  is  set  over  the  tank,  and  the 
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grapes  are  put  through  until  the  tank  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  full — say,  within 
seven  or  eight  inches  of  the  top.  A  lid  is  then  put  on  the  tank,  and  the  mass  is 
left  there  for  a  few  dayii,  care  beinff  taken  not  to  allow  the  gmpes  to  mould.  In 
case  we  ferment  the  grapes  with  the  skin  we  get  a  red  or  aark  wine,  that  is,  if 
we  use  a  dark  coloured  grape.  The  CJoncord  grape  makes  a  very  good  light  wine. 
The  grapes  are  put  immediately  into  the  press,  and  the  first  run  is  put  away  as 
the  l^t  wine.  After  having  pressed  the  remainder,  and  added  sufficient  sugar  to 
give  it  proper  strength  and  keep  it,  the  second  quality  of  wine  is  made.  In 
making  the  second  grade,  water  is  put  in  to  dissolve  the  pulp.  The  first  run,  if 
put  away  in  barrels,  will  make  good  wine  without  the  addition  of  anything,  if 
tlie  grapes  have  been  well  ripened  Before  the  second  treatment  we  allow  per- 
haps about  a  week  to  elapse,  but  the  tanks  must  be  closely  watched  for  fear  of 
moulding.  I  understand  that  in  France  there  is  even  a  third  pressing,  which 
makes  the  Vin  Ordinaire,*  You  must  have  10  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter  in 
order  to  have  enough  natural  spirit.  All  the  light  wines  contain  12  per  cent, 
or  more  of  spirit. 

"  When  the  wine  is  in  the  barrels,  vou  must  leave  the  bung  loose  while  fer- 
mentation is  going  on.  The  sediment  should  be  taken  out  about  Christmas.  We 
generally  rack  it  off  with  a  siphon,  the  tube  being  put  down  within  four  inches 
of  the  bottom.  The  Clinton  wine  requires  longer  to  mature  than  the  others,  and 
shoukl  have  at  least  three  or  four  years.  The  difficulty  with  some  who  make 
wine  in  this  country  is  that  they  think  it  should  be  fit  to  use  in  three  months. 
It  should  be  kept  until  it  is  quite  bright,  and  the  fermentation  has  altogether 
ceased.  If  you  took  into  a  vessel  which  had  contained  Clinton  wine,  you  would 
find  crude  tartar  deposited  in  the  form  of  crystals,  in  large  (j[uantities.  The  sub- 
sequent treatment  is  only  a  question  of  racking  off,  and  keeping  the  vessel  bunged, 
etc.  If  you  draw  o£F  half  a  vessel,  and  leave  the  other  half,  you  will  find  that 
the  wine  will  be  injured  if  a  very  light  wine.  I  think  the  Concord  grape  wines 
and  the  Diana  will  mature  earlier  than  the  Clinton. 

"  There  is  no  radical  objection  to  the  addition  of  a  certain  portion  of  sugar 
for  the  purposes  of  sweetening  and  maturing  the  wine.  Sweet  grapes  should 
mature  if  properly  ripened,  but  producers  are  apt  to  put  in  all  togeuier,  and  then 
the  mixture  is  fortifi^ed  with  the  addition  of  sugar.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  raise  grapes  here  with  a  sufficient  quantitv  of  saccharine  matter  to 
make  vnne  as  good  as  the  imported.  I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  yet  be  able  to 
raise  wine  that  will  rival  the  oest  imported  article." 

Mr.  Girardot  supplies  one  or  two  additional  hints  on  the  subject  of  wine- 
making: — 

"  In  making  wine  I  generally  use  a  cider  mill,  though  I  could  use  anything 
else  that  would  answer  the  purpose.  We  throw  the  grapes  into  the  mill  and  grind 
them,  and  we  then  throw  the  juice — skins  and  all — ^mto  a  tub  holding  one  thou- 
sand gallons.  If  we  want  to  get  a  white  wine  we  draw  it  off  before  it  begins  to 
ferment.  The  remainder  we  leave  to  fermtot  from  eight  to  ten  days,  and  that 
makes  the  red  wine.  We  can  generally  guess  how  much  sugar  to  put  in.  We  use 
only  the  purest  white  sugar,  as  the  brown  imparts  an  offensive  taste  to  the  wine. 
The  grapes  themselves  will  give  enough  'bouquet'  to  the  wine  without  adding  any- 
thing else.  We  should  be  careful  to  use  only  clean  barrels.  We  leave  it  in  the  vat 
eight  or  ten  days,  stirring  it  every  day  except  the  last  two,  so  as  to  give  the  juice 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  put  into  casks,  the  bung  just  being  put 
in  lightly  so  that  the  fermentation  may  go  on.  Some  put  a  bag  of  sand  on  the 
bung-hole.  The  wine  is  left  in  the  casks  until  we  think  the  fermentation  is  over, 
and  then  we  tighten  the  bung  a  little.     The  balance  of  the  juice  we  press  a  little, 
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but  we  do  not  mix  the  second  lot  with  the  first,  as  it  makes  a  poor  qoaliiy  of 
wine." 

Mr.  Hoskin,  who,  as  has  been  noticed,  makes  only  the  choicest  wine,  gives 
the  following  as  his  method  :— 

"  My  process  of  making  wine  is  very  simple.  I  have  no  machinery,  and  use 
no  press  at  alL  The  grapes  are  put  into  vats  and  covered,  and  the  man  just 
resses  them,  squeezes  them  with  his  hands,  and  rubs  them  round  with  a  stick, 
ut  80  as  not  to  bruise  the  stones.  He  uses  the  slightest  possible  action  so  as  to 
get  what  is  realijf  good  iuice,  and  from  this  process  the  juice  will  flow  away  if 
the  grapes  are  npe.  The  grapes  are  allowed  to  remain  nve  or  six  days  in  the 
vats,  fermenting ;  I  don't  oo  anything  with  them  during  that  time.  When  the 
must  begins  to  fall  a  little  I  draw  it  off  into  casks ;  T  throw  out  the  residue  into 
the  manure  heap.  The  fermentation  goes  on  probably  for  a  month  in  the  cask, 
which  is  bunged  up.  I  don't  use  anything  for  refining  the  wine ;  it  comes  out  as 
clear  as  crystal ;  it  is  wine  after  it  is  run  out  into  the  casks.  I  only  make  one 
description  of  wine,  and  do  not  make  any  from  a  second  pressing.  I  never  put 
spirits  into  the  wine,  because  in  the  first  place  it  destroys  what  you  may  term  the 
brisk  qualify,  and  secondly  if  you  have  spirits  or  alcohol  in  wine  the  first  thing 
you  taste  is  the  alcohol  and  not  the  wine. 

"  I  find  that  the  spirit  generated  by  fermentation  is  sufficient  to  keep  the 
wine.  I  have  had  the  wine  analyzed,  and  have  found  it  to  contain  thirteen  per 
cent,  of  spirit.  My  wine  compared  with  the  ordinary  light  wines  is  stronger.  I 
don't  make  a  business  of  selling  the  wine  of  course,  but  I  have  realized  $7  a  dozen 
bottles,  champa^e  quarts.  I  don't  know  how  many  gallons  would  be  in  the 
dozen  bottles.  That  price  would  be  a  profit,  and  I  could  sell  it  all  in  England  at 
the  same  prices. 

**  It  has  been  au^ed  that  Canadian  wme  does  not  keep  in  being  taken  over 
the  Atlantic.  That  this  ia  not  so  I  established  satisfactorily  this  summer,  when  I 
took  some  of  the  wine  to  England.  When  I  had  got  there  it  was  in  a  perfect 
state  of  preservation,  and  I  observed  no  change  whatever  in  it." 

The  question  whether  Canadian  wine  could  find  its  way  mto  the  foreign 
market  was  pretty  fully  discussed.  That  it  would  stand  the  voyage  had.  been 
fully  and  satisfactorily  tested  in  Mr.  Hoskin's  evidence. 

Mr.  Haskins  says  on  the  subject  of  a  foreign  trade : — 

"  In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  vines  in  France  and  other 
European  countries  are  being  destroyed  bjr  the  Phylloxera,  I  think  our  prospects 
are  good.  I  never  had  any  view  of  shipping  the  wine  to  England.  I  remember 
showing  one  wine  to  a  gentleman  from  Birmingham,  and  when  he  tasted  it»  he 
said  he  would  take  all  we  had  of  that  kind,  but  I  happened  only  to  have  a 
little.  It  is  a  sort  of  wine  which  we  are  endeavouring  to  produce  from  our 
own  seedling  grapes,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  we  can  produce  it  in  quantity  we  wilK 
find  a  ready  market  in  England  for  all  that  we  can  make.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent 
Ontario  from  becoming  a  wine-producing  and  wine-exporting  country.  .  .  1  think 
the  duty  on  wine  in  England  is  half  a  crown  (60  cents)  per  gallon.  I  am  satisfied 
that  I  could  sell  wine  of  the  kind  I  mentioned  to  almost  any  extent  in  England. 
It  is  what  might  be  called  a  light  port  I  do  not  know  whether  we  should  sell  it 
as  port  or  give  it  a  new  name.  If  we  were  introducing  our  wines  into  England 
I  tnink  it  would  be  better  to  name  them  afler  some  portion  of  our  country — 
Niagara,  for  instance.  I  would  not  call  it  port,  else  I  should  not  be  able  to  sell 
it  in  England." 
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Mr.  Oirardot  says  with  regard  to  his  experience : — 

"  I  was  bom  in  France,  but  I  don't  think  there  is  any  part  of  France  where 
^rrapes  bear  so  much  or  do  so  well  as  in  Essex.  I  was  acquainted  with  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  in  France  before  coming  here.  In  that  part  of  France  I  came 
from,  vines  were  cultivated  upon  small  poles,  3  or  4  feet  high  ;  here  we  cultivate 
on  trellises.  I  prefer  the  wine  made  from  the  Concord  grape  to  that  which  is 
made  in  France.  I  think  the  clarets  and  other  light  wines  which  we  import  from 
France  are  inferior  to  our  Concord  wines.  The  latter  would  be  a  medium  wine 
between  No.  1  and  No.  2.  In  1878  I  took  out  with  me  to  France  samples  of  native 
wine  manufactured  in  Sandwich,  and  connoisseurs  there  declared  it  superior  to  the 
Vin  Ordinaire,  which  is  sold  in  that  country  under  the  name  of  Bordeaux.  With- 
out the  duty  we  could  import  Yin  Ordinaire  at  a  cost  of  from  50  to  60  cents  a 
gallon,  but  that  wine  would  not  be  equal  to  ours.  I  think  to  import  an  article 
equal  to  ours  would  cost  as  much  as  ours  does  at  present.  Ordinarily  it  would 
cost  from  50  to  60  cents  per  gallon  in  France.  We  can  supply  a  good,  sound  wine 
here,  equal  to  the  French,  at  a  much  less  cost  than  we  could  import  the  French 
wines  and  pay  the  duty.  I  do  not  think  that  the  wines  imported  from  France  are, 
as  a  rule,  anything  like  so  wholesome  as  ours,  because  the  foreign  wine  is  generally 
doctored  a  good  deal." 

Oost  of  Planting  and  Cultivating  a  Vineyard 

Mr.  Hagaman,  of  Oakville,  gives  the  following  as  the  cost  of  planting  a 
vineyard  an  acre  in  extent : — 

300  posts,  at  ten  cents  each $  30  00 

Dicing  holes  for  posts 6'  00 

Wires  for  posts 16  00 

Working  the  land  first  year 20  00 

Putting  in  posts 4  00 

Putting  up  wires 3  00 

Staples  tonold  wires 2  50 

800  vines  (Concord),  at  *8  per  100 24  00 

Thirty  loads  of  manure  930,  or,  if  the  ground  be  thin,  well 

rotted  manure 45  00 

$148  50 

Of  the  foregoing  some  983  is  chargeable  to  capital  outlay.  But  it  will  take 
two  years  before  the  vineyard  begins  to  bear,  and  then,  only  in  small  though 
gradually  increasing  quantities.  In  three  years  the  grower  may  have  a  paying  crop. 
So  to  the  983  must  consequently  be  added,  not  only  the  $45  for  manure,  but  also 
three  years'  rental,  say,  $10  per  annum,  or  $30,  and  three  years'  care  and  cultiva- 
tion, say  $60,  making  altogether,  an  outlay  of  about  $218,  not  allowing  for  any 
casualties  in  the  meantime,  or  interest  on  capital  Once  established,  however,  a 
moderate  amount  of  manure  and  cultivation  is  all  the  land  will  need,  the  prun- 
ing and  tying  up  the  vines,  and  picking  the  fruit,  being  of  small  account,  compared 
to  the  results  of  a  paying  crop. 

Mr.  Haskins  thus  describes  his  method  of  working  his  vineyard  of  some 
thirteen  acres : — 
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"  I  put  about  four  men  on  in  the  spring  to  prune  about  thirteen  acres,  and 
they  get  through  iu  two  or  three  weeks.  Then  comes  the  tying  up  of  the  vines, 
which  is  done  by  women.  We  cultivate  with  a  gang  plough,  and  the  soil  wliich 
was  ploughed  up  to  the  vines  in  the  fall  is  hoed  out  when  the  first  weeds  begin 
to  come.  When  the  vines  grow  out,  we  find  there  are  many  struggling  shoots» 
and  the  women  go  through  them  and  tie  those  up  which  we  want  to  save,  and 
any  long  vines  growing  over  axe  cut  off.  We  just  keep  back  the  tops.  We  never 
thin  them  out.  In  picking  time  we  employ  al)out  twenty-five  hands — ^two  men 
and  a  number  of  women  with  baskets — that  is,  when  we  are  picking  for  wine* 
Picking  market  fruit  is  done  by  two  or  three  careful  hands,  who  go  through  and 
select  the  best.  For  wine,  the  vines  are  picked  clean,  and  the  fruit  moved  to  the 
cellar  every  night,  and  put  through  the  mill  the  same  night 

Planting  the  Vineyard. 

"  The  first  requisite  in  planting  vines,  unless  the  land  has  a  gravelly  sub* 
soil,  and  is  naturally  drained,  is  thorough  tile  drainage.  Good,  deep  ploughing  is 
the  next  thing,  and  it  would  be  all  the  better  with  sub-soil  ploughing,  although 
that  is  not  absolutely  necessary.  I  think  that  is  all  the  preparation  required  if 
the  ground  is  in  proper  condition.  For  planting  I  would  select  vines  two  years 
old  as  being  better  than  those  that  are  either  older  or  younger.  No  matter  how 
large  the  vine  is  when  planted,  it  is  set  back  for  a  year,  and  I  don't  think  any- 
thing is  gained  by  purcnasing  vines  older  than  two  years.  If  the  ground  is  in 
proper  condition,  and  kept  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds,  and  wire  trellises  are 
used,  there  is  very  little  difficulty  in  growing  grapes.  Cuttings  with  two  eyes, 
put  in  sandy  soil,  and  properly  shaded  and  watered  will  usually  grow.  I  would 
shade  them  till  September.  I  first  take  a  frame  like  an  old  hot-bed  frame,  then 
a  few  light  lath  frames,  covered  with  cotton,  which  can  easily  be  lifted  off  when 
you  want  to  water  the  plants.  They  require  a  thorough  watering  twice  a^week. 
Very  few  propagate  voun^;  vines  for  themselves,  but  I  have  rooted  thousands  of 
them.'  On  Navy  Island  they  are  grown  in  a  cultivated  swamp,  covered  or 
mulched  with  swamp  gi*ass,  and  they  succeed  welL  Of  course  they  don't  require 
watering  there,  as  tne  ground  is  moist  all  the  time.  I  think  growing  them  in  a 
swamp  IS  as  good  a  way  as  any,  but  they  must  be  raised  in  the  fall,  and  trans- 
planted in  the  upland.  If  left  m  the  swamp  in  the  winter  the  roots  would  perish. 
Vines  treated  in  the  way  I  have  spoken  oi,  planted  the  second  year  in  rows  on 
diy  land,  would  be  ready  to  plant  in  the  vineyard,  if  well  taken  care  of.  Those 
in  the  frames  need  not  be  transplanted.  In  the  vineyard  I  would  plant  the  vines 
ten  feet  between  the  rows,  and  eight  feet  between  the  vines  in  the  rows." 

Mr.  Haskins  adopts  the  following  mode  of  training : — 

**  I  prefer  growing  vines  on  trellises.  We  use  cedar  posts  with  four  wirea 
The  vines  are  generally  planted  running  north  and  south,  and  I  find  that  if  the 
wires  are  fixed  on  the  east  side  of  the  posts  the  prevailing  winds  from  the  west 
are  sure  to  blow  them  down.  It  is  therefore  better  to  fix  the  wires  on  the  side 
from  which  the  prevailing  winds  come.  To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  the  wires 
contracting  in  the  winter,  the  ends  of  the  wires  are  carried  through  the  posts, 
notches  are  cut  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the  posts  at  the  points  where  the  wires 
pass  through,  and  pieces  of  oak  lumber,  one  foot  long  and  two  inches  square,  are 
used  as  rollers,  to  which  the  wires  are  respectively  attached.  When  they  are  not 
tight  enough  the  oak  rollers  are  turned  and  dropped  into  the  notches  on  the  posts^ 
and  thus  tne  wires  are  held  tight." 
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His  system  of  pruning  is  as  follows:— 

"  When  the  wood  is  old  we  use  the  spur  system  of  pruning,  but  where  it  is 
new  we  use  the  renewal  system.  We  let  two  or  three  *  canes  *  grow  up  from  the 
vines  every  year  and  retain  them,  and  the  old  ones  as  well  On  pruning,  if  there 
is  a  surplus  of  the  young  wood  we  cut  out  the  old  wood  unless  it  is  very  vigorous 
and  promising ;  but  on  the  renewal  system  they  should  be  renewed  whenever 
there  is  young  wood  to  i-enew  with,  I  prefer  healthy  young  wood  to  the  old.  Ifc 
is  seldom  you  have  new  wood  enough  for  the  renewal  system,  so  we  follow  both 
systems.  All  the  surplus  wood  should  be  cut  out.  I  cut  back  to  one  eye,  though 
some  leave  two.  I  would  not  calculate  on  having  much  fiiiit  at  the  angle  where 
the  new  wood  joins  the  old.  In  advising  a  person  with  regard  to  growing  grapes 
I  would  not  insist  on  cutting  back  to  one  eye,  but  would  say,  cut  off  either  to 
one  or  two  eyes.  If  the  grapes  are  in  a  garden  the  best  time  to  prune-is  in  Novem- 
ber, and  if  in  the  vineyard  1  would  prune  in  March,  leaving  them  on  the  trellises 
through  the  winter.  I  would  prune  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  March.  I  liave 
never  had  any  difficulty  from  the  bleeding  of  the  vines  pruned  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  The  result  of  pruning  in  April  would  probably  be  that  there  would  be  more 
running  of  the  sap  tnan  in  March,  and  the  flow  would  be  so  excessive  that  the 
vine  might  be  injured.  We  never  leave  pruning  so  late  that  there  is  any  such 
risk  as  that." 

As  to  the  aspect  of  the  vineyard,'  and  the  manure  best  adapted  for  vines,  he 
says: — 

"  For  grapes  I  think  any  well-rotted  manure  is  good — stable  manure  which 
is  rotted  thoroughly.  Manure  from  old  hot-beds  is  also  very  useful,  as  are  ashes, 
either  leached  or  unleached.  We  once  used  on  our  vineyard  four  or  five  tons  of  bone 
dust,  but  it  is  too  expensive,  though  we  bad  a  veiy  good  growth  from  it.  We 
have  not  repeated  the  experiment  since.  For  a  vineyard,  I  prefer  a  south-eastern 
aspect,  with  the  rows  running  north  and  south.  If  you  start  the  vines  at  two 
vears  old  they  will  take  root  the  first  year,  grow  one  cane  in  the  second  year,  and 
in  the  third  year  you  will  have  a  little  fruit  with  a  good  deal  of  wood,  and  in  the 
fourth  year  you  should  have  a  full  crop." 

For  the  mildew  on  the  grape,  the  application  of  sulphur  in  powder  in  very 
small  quantities,  is  a  curative. 

Written,  as  this  report  is,  for  ahd  in  the  interest  of  the  agrioolturist,  it  is  need- 
less to  describe  at  all  minutely  the  Catawba  variety  of  grape,  although  producing 
a  wine  of  rare  and  well  recognized  merit.  The  Catawba  is  occasionally  planted 
in  the  Niagara  district,  and  at  favourable  points  on  the  south-western  coast  line. 
In  some  few  spots  it  may  ripen  prettjr  regularly,  not  missing  more  than  once  in 
six  or  seven  years,  but  in  the  Pelee  Islands  alone  is  its  cultivation  so  sure  as  to 
be  carried  on  for  the  manufacture  of  wine  on  a  large  and  marketable  scale.  Ai 
that  place,  however,  the  industry  is  a  large  and,  no  doubt,  highly  profitable  one. 

The  alleged  but  disputed  presence,  in  this  country,  of  the  Phylloxera  and 
the  nature  of  other  insect  enemies  of  the  vine,  will  be  duly  noticed  heiwfter. 

To  the  farmer  whose  land  is  not  worth  more  than  $3  to  $4  per  acre,  wha 
can  make  his  posts  out  of  timber  off  his  own  farm,  and  obtain  the  services  of  his- 
"whole  family  in  connection  with  the  management  of  the  vines  and  the  harvesting 
of  his  crop  of  grapes,  the  appropriation  of  an  acre  or  two  to  grape  cultivation  t»^ 
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hardly  fail  to  be  profitable,  while  at  the  same  time  an  object  of  no  little  pleaMyiil 
interest  to  those  around  him. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  as  a  guide  to  vine  management,  Mr.  HaakinB 
strongly  recommends  a  book  by  Fuller,  of  New  York.  There  is  also  one,  but  not 
quite  so  well  adapted  to  this  ooontry,  by  Hussman,  of  Missouri 


0 


CHAPTER   IV. 


FORESTRY  AND  ARBORICULTURE 


In  dealing  with  the  laige  and  very  attractive  subject  of  fruit-growing,  the 
CJommissioners  have  had  occasion  to  use  only  the  language  of  encouragement,  but, 
in  connection  with  the  topic  they  have  now  to  discuss,  they  have  to  utter  words 
of  warning  perhaps  even  to  give  expression  to  some  alarm,  for,  from  the  day  that 
the  fi:rst  pioneer  settler  entered  Upper  Canada  until  npw,  a  process  destructive  to 
our  forest  wealth  has  been  rashly,  recklessly,  wastef uUy,  and  it  may  even  be 
said  wantonly,  going  on. 

No  one  seems  to  have  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  relations  which,  particularly 
in  such  a  climate,  the  trees  of  the  forest  bore  to  the  operations'of  the  husbandman, 
affected  the  rain  and  snow  fall,  protected  the  crops,  or  served  any  other  pur- 
pose than  to  supply  fence  rails  or  oordwood. 

If  the  farmer  who  entered  the  country  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  were  told  he 
might  have  secured  for  himself  at  this  moment,  in  timber  alone,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  value  of  his  farm  at  the  highest  given  price,  and  that  he  could  have  obtained  this 
without  sensibly  diminishing  the  area  under  cultivation,  he  might  be  incredulous. 
But  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  districts  where  such  an  assertion  would  hold 
good,  where  a  fortune  which  might  have  been  saved  has  been  split  up  into  snake 
fences  or  sent  whirling  in  clouds  through  the  stove  pipe. 

Meantime,  while  men  have  toiled  early  and  late  to  shelter  themselves  and 
their  families — and  let  us  hope  their  cattle  too — ^in  comfortable  buildings,  and  to 
provide  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  have  deprived  the  ''staff  of  life"  oi  ts  natural 
and  necessary  shelter,  and  seen,  time  and  again,  perish  before  their  very  eyes,  the 
wheat  and  clover  on  which  have  depended  much  of  their  prosperity. 

Small  blame,  it  is  true,  attaches  to  the  pioneer  in  a  wooded  country  if  he 
does  cut  and  slash  at  all  obstructions  somewhat  ruthlessly.  The  early  settlers 
in  Upper  Canada  often  found  themselves  in  circumstances  almost  desperate. 
They  had  neither  roads,  nor  markets  for  timber  if  they  preserved  it,  and,  sur- 
rounded by  what  seemed  to  them  an  illimitable  exteiit  of  forest^  they  naturally 
took  small  account  of  what  might  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  days  of  their 
grandchildren  or  their  great-grandchildren.  But  it  is  surprising  to  see  that,  even 
with  the  bare  facts  staring  them  in  the  face,  our  jG&rmers  who  are  practically 
to-day  the  owners  of  the  remaining  timbered  lands  of  the  Province  in  all  the 
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settled  districts^  are  ia  a  condition  of  profound  lethargy  or  innocent  nnconsdoav 
ness  of  the  dangers  they  invite  or  the  losses  they  incur. 

Still  there  is  time  even  yet  on  many  farms  in  not  a  few  of  the  counties,  for 
"waste  to  be  prevented,  danger  averted,  and  money  saved,  if  men  will  only  ihake 
off  the  a})athy  they  have  hitherto  exhibited,  and  see  the  true  state  of  affairs  in 
the  light  of  self-interest^  not  to  say  self-preservation* 

How  little  idea  of  providing  ag^iinst  the  continued  depletion  of  the  forests 
many  of  them  have,  was  well  Illustrated  by  an  incident  that  occurred  during  one 
of  the  early  sittings  of  the  Commissioners.  The  witness  before  the  Commission- 
ers was  a  gentleman  enjoying  beyond  most  the  confidence  of  his  brother  agricul- 
turiuts — an  admirable  specimen  of  an  intelligent  and  substantial  yeoman.  To  the 
question,  whether  anything  had  been  done  in  his  district  in  the  direction  of 
replanting  forest  trees,  he  replied  in  an  almost  surprised  manner: — 

'*We  do  not  think  that  we  have  reached  the  miserable  condition  which 
requires  us  to  face  that  difficulty  yet.  We  have  more  bush  than  there  is  in  many 
parts  of  the  West." 

But  it  happened  that^  just  before,  this  same  genCieman  had  told  the  Commis- 
sioners, that  his  crop  of  fall  wheat  had  been  saved  from  winter  killing — ^by  what . 
— by  the  accidental  shelter  afforded  U,  not  by  hie  own,  but  by  hie  neighbawr's 
kusL  But  for  this — ^the  merest  chance — one  of  the  best  farmers  in  Ontario 
would  not  in  all  probability  have  had  enough  fall  wheat  to  pay  for  the  harvesting. 
And  yet  he  almost  scornfully  repudiated  the  idea  of  j»lanting  a  tree. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Not  only  have  the  farmers  of  Ontario  destroyed  property 
of  fabulous  value,  in  the  clearing  process ;  not  only  have  they  denuded  their  lands 
of  necessary  protection ;  not  only  have  they  dried  up  their  streams,  and  left  dry 
ditches  in  many  places  to  mark  where  once  existed  a  valuable  water-power; 
but  they  have  been,  and  still  are,  going  on  very  fast  with  the  destruction  of  theii 
supply  of  fueL  Instances  have  come  within  the  observation  of  the  Oomnus- 
sioners,  where  men  who  took  up  bush  land  tUrty  years  ago  have  so  thriftlessly 
managed  their  timber,  that  to-day  they  have  used  the  last  stick  and  are  actually 
buying  cordwood. 

But  there  is  hope  yet.  Ontario  is  not  the  only  country  that  has  had  to  face 
the  situation  in  this  respect,  and  is  to-day,  thanks  to  her  prodigious  forest  wealth, 
better  off  than  many.  If  some  choice  woods  are  nearly  exhausted,  many  othen 
of  high  marketable  value  still  remain.  There  are,  in  the  settled  counties  of 
Ontario,  and  altogether  exclusive  of  free  grant  territory,  containing  every  variety 
of  timber  used  for  economical  purposes,  forests  as  extensive  in  area  as  some  not 
unimportant  European  principalities.  The  woods  of  Ontario  consist  principally 
of  the  elm,  oak,  ash,  hickory,  butternut,  maple,  'beech,  chestnut,  poplar,  bird, 
cherry,  basswood,  hemlock,  cedar,  tamarack,  cotton  wood,  ironwood,  whitewood  or 
i'  tulip  tree,  willow — where  it  has  not  been  wholly  destroyed,      the  walnut;  and  in 

jj  addition  to  this  the  pines,  balsams,  and  spruces,  in  great  variety.    And  all  these 
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have  now  a  recognized  place  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  duty  or 
purpose  of  the  Commissioners  to  discuss  the  relations  of  the  Qovernment  to  the 
lumherman,  or  of  the  latter  to  the  settler.  They  look  at  this  question  solely  as  it 
affects  the  interests  of  the  agriculturist,  and  through  him  the  country,  and  while, 
as  may  be  pointed  out,  the  cultivation  of  the  pine  and  other  coniferous  trees  is  to 
be  encouraged  on  various  grounds,  it  is  with  the  deciduous  (generally  known  as 
hardwood)  trees  they  are  most  largely  concerned,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  question 
of  timber  supply  or  cultivation. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  now  to  notice : — 

1.  The  management  on  cleared  farms  of  the  bush,  usually  firom  five  to  twenty 
acres  in  extent. 

2.  The  economic  uses  of  the  several  varieties  of  timber. 

3.  The  market  value  of  various  woods. 

4u  The  age  of  trees  maturing,  and  conditions  in  which  they  are  merchantable. 
6.  Tree  planting,  including  choice  of  trees,  methods,  and  cost. 

6.  The  construction  of  wind-breaks  or  shelter  belts  in  fields  and  orchards. 

7.  The  planting  of  trees  and  shrubs  for  ornamental  purposes. 


Preservation  of  Standing  Timber  on  Farms. 

The  usual  treatment  of  the  standing  timber  on  a  farm,  unless  cleared  to  be 
used  as  a  grove,  or  where  it  consists  wholly  of  sugar  maples,  is  unscientific  and 
wasteful  to  the  last  degree.  Its  final  disappearance  is  looked  upon  as  inevitable, 
and  the  process  of  chopping  and  clearing  mows  it  down  as  surely  and  steadily  if 
not  quite  so  rapidly  as  a  reaper  the  field  of  grain.  Now,  in  most  cases,  by 
selection  and  good  judgment,  the  bush  may  be  saved,  and  enough  timber  for  all 
useful  purposes  still  obtained.  In  a  very  interesting  and  comprehensive  letter  to 
the  Commissioners,  the  Hon.  Qeorge  W.  Allan,  of  Toronto,  alludes  to  this  particular 
matter. 

He  says : — 

''  And  here  let  me  remark  in  passine,  that,  in  this  country,  where  tree  growth 
is  so  rapid,  if  every  farmer  who  has  not  been  so  recklessly  improvident  as  to  leave 
himselt  without  a  few  acres  of  bush  on  his  farm,  would  only  manage  his  bit  of 
woodland,  be  it  twenty,  fifteen,  or  even  ten  acres  only,  carefully  anasvstematic- 
ally,  it  would  keep  him,  and  his  children  after  him,  supplied  with  fuel,  and  to  a 
great  extent  with  timber  for  fencing  and  repairs  on  the  farm. 

**  I  haye  kuown  instances  of  pieces  of  woodland  of  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  acres  in  extent,  which  have  been  thus  systematically  cut  now  for  twenty  years 
and  upwards ;  no  tree  under  a  certain  diameter  was  allowed  to  be  touched ;  all  the 
young  growth  of  beech,  oak,  maple,  elm,  etc,  was  carefully  protected ;  and  the 
result  has  been,  that  these  comparatively  small  reserves  have  continued  to  fur- 
nish, under  the  same  management,  sufficient  firewood  for  the  wants  of  their  owners, 
as  well  as  much  useful  material  for  repairing  fences,  gates,  and  out-buildings. 

"  On  many  farms  in  Ontario,  however,  not  an  acre  of  wood  is  now  left,  and  on 
many  more,  the  small  reserves  are  rapidly  dwindling  away,,  so  that  planting 
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would  seem  to  be  the  only  means  of  providing — at  least  in  conntry  distrietB — a 
supply  of  firewood  for  the  future,  unless  our  farmers  are  to  bum  coal,  and  become 
dependent  in  a  great  measure  for  their  fuel  on  a  foreign  country." 

By  selecting  (1)  such  trees  as  are  in  demand  for  mechanical  purposes^and  (2) 
those  of  an  inferior  class,  for  fuel ;  carefully  cleaning  up  all  mere  rubbish,  and  en- 
couraging the  development  of  seedlings  and  second  growth  by  judicious  thinning, 
the  timber  crop  will  be  literally  perennial.  Where  too,  it  is  necessary  to  dear, 
belts,  or  clumps  of  second  growth,  may  be  profitably  left  to  form  shelter  belts  in 
the  first  instance,  and  timber-yielding  plantations  in  due  course.  In  the  course  of 
his  address  to  the  Commissioners,  Pro£  Buckland  mentioned  a  little  incident 
within  his  experience,  bearing  on  the  last  suggestion.    He  said: — 

"The  question  of  raising  trees  from  second  growth  is  a  practical  one,  and  I 
am  aware  of  at  least  one  instance  in  which  the  plan  was  successful  About  thirty 
years  ago  I  was  staving  a  few  days  with  a  farmer  in  Prince  Edward  County,  who 
was  clearing  up  eight  or  ten  acres  of  bush  and  burning  it.  Three  or  four  acres 
were  covered  with  second  growth  maple,  and  I  persuaded  him  to  leave  that  for 
the  purposes  of  a  sugar  bush.  He  did  so,  and  now  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
little  sugar  bushes  you  can  find  in  Ontaria  This,  of  course,  oould  only  be  done 
where  the  maple  is  the  predominant  wood.^ 

Coppices. 

The  subject  of  coppices,  or  the  cultivation  of  young  timber  from  the  stumps 
of  a  former  growth,  is  discussed  in  Dr.  F.  B.  Hough's  very  able  report  of  1877  to 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Agriculture.  Some  of  the  information  given  by 
Dr.  Hough  under  this  head  will  be  of  practical  interest  in  the  present  connec- 
tion.    Dr.  Hough  says : — 

"  The  coppice  is  a  growth  of  timber  of  various  deciduous  kinds,  firom  the 
stumps  of  a  former  growth,  and  is  usually  cut  before  maturity,  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  forty  years,  according  to  circumstances  and  the  uses  to  i^hich  the  pro- 
duct is  to  be  applied. 

''  This  mode  of  cultivation  is  in  great  favour  for  the  growth  of  firewood^  and 
the  smaller  wood  used  in  various  industries,  and  is  the  means  by  which  tanning 
materials  are  often  produced  from  the  oak,  where  reliance  is  necessarily  had  upon 
this  means  for  supplies. 

"  The  coppice  of  short  period  produces  hop-poles,  and  the  stakes  and  vine- 
props  so  much  used  in  vine-growing  countries,  and  in  many  parts  of  this  country 
mav  be  able  to  supply,  with  but  little  care  beyond  protection,  the  fencing  mate- 
rial and  other  wooos  required  for  farm  purposes.  It  is  destined  to  be  in  future 
of  great  importance  in  the  growing  of  poplars  for  paper-making« 

"  The  trees  that  sprout  l)est  from  the  stock  are  the  ashes,  elms,  oaks,  poplars, 
cotton  woods,  willows,  chestnut,  linden,  mountain  ash,  maples,  sycamore,  birches, 
alders,  and  hazel.  The  beech  will  reproduce  but  slightly,  except  in  very  favour- 
able conditions,  and  the  conifers  not  at  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Cali- 
fornia redwood. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon  the  durability  of  the  timber  by  cutting 
at  particular  seasons,  we  have,  in  case  of  coppice  growth,  no  alternative  choice, 
ana  must  cut  in  winter,  and,  by  preference,  toward  the  approach  of  warm  weather 
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but  before  the  sap  starts,  as  at  this  time  alone  will  the  stumps  be  in  best  coi^di- 
tion  for  sending  up  a  vigorous  crop  of  young  shoots.  The  months  of  February, 
March,  and  first  part  of  April  are  generally  best  for  this  labour. 

"In  cutting,  with  the  view  of  reproduction,  the  stumps  should  be  left  low, 
and  the  tops  sloping  and  smooth,  so  as  not  to  admit  water.  It  is  sometimes  the 
practice  to  dress  off  the  stump  in  a  convex  form  with  an  adze,  taking  especial 
care  not  to  separate  the  bark  from  the  trunk.  It  is  along  this  line  of  union,  be- 
tween the  wood  and  the  bark,  that  the  young  shoots  start,  and  if  separated  they 
will  not  sprout.     •    .     . 

"  In  iba  cutting  of  coppice  woods  it  is  often  the  practice  to  leave  a  certain 
number  of  choice  i^ees  of  tiie  more  valuable  kinds  to  grow  to  full  maturity,  and 
thus  acquire  a  much  greater  relative  value  than  if  cut  small.  These  reserves  may 
be  kept  through  two  or  three  periods  or  '  revolutions.'  They  influence  the  young 
growui  by  their  cover  and  shMe,  and  when  properly  distributed  may  be,  on  the 
whole,  beneficial  rather  than  injurious  to  the  future  crop.  They  should  not  cover 
more  than  a  twentieth,  or  at  most  a  sixteenth,  part  of  the  whole  surface.  As  the 
same  stocks  will  be  weakened  by  irepeated  cutting,  care  should  be  taken  to  secure 
new  roots  from  time  to  time,  and  one  means  of  doing  this  is  to  bend  down  the 
tops  of  some  of  the  sprouts  and  bury  them  partly  in  the  soil,  by  which  means 
new  roots  will  in  some  species  form,  and  when  fairly  established  they  may  be  sep- 
arated from  the  stock.  Such  sprouts  should  be  held  down  by  hooked  stakes,  and 
the  tops  kept  in  position  by  a  piece  of  sod." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  how  important  a  source  of  wood  supply, 
and  of  income  too  in  many  cases,  the  gradual  and  judicious  removal  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  the  careful  and  intelligent  cultivation  of  a  second  growth  may  become. 
If  in  clearing  up  land  a  strip  or  belt  of  timber  were  left  on  the  north  and  west 
sides  of  every  ten  or  twenty  acre  lot,  and  intelligently  handled  in  the  way  sug- 
gested, not  only  would  a  very  excellent  wind-break  be  maintained,  but  the  farm 
would  yield  two  crops  annually  in  place  of  one,  with  very  little  loss  of  space,  and 
with,  probably,  a  gain  rather  than  a  loss  in  the  value  of  the  grain  crops. 

Economic  Uses  of  Woods. 

WhUe  pine  has,  in  everybody's  mind,  a  certain  recognized  market  value,  other 
woods  are  often  regarded,  or  at  all  events  treated,  as  though  they  were  all  but 
worthless,  or,  if  marketed,  handled  and  disposed  of  with  little  practical  intelligence. 
Since  ihe  sittings  for  taking  oral  evidence  closed,  the  Commissioners — impressed 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject — ^have  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Messrs.  John  Oliver  &  Oa,  of  Toronto,  a  firm  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hay  in  his  evidence 
as  large  dealers  in  hardwood  lumber.  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  have  been  good 
enough  to  supply  the  Commissioners  with  a  considerable  amount  of  additional 
iDformation,  and  their  statement  will  be  referred  to  in  the  Report. 

The  value  of  timber  in  an  economical  sense,  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
purposes  to  which  its  several  varieties  can  be  profitably  adapted.  The  principal  uses, 
in  general  terms,  of  Canadian  forest  wood>i,  exclusive  of  pine,  are  as  follows : — 

The  FiT.M. — ''  Rock  Elm,"  says  Mr.  Hay,  "  we  don't  use  except  for  building 
purposes.      Soft  elm  makes  a  better  seat  for  chairs  than  basswood."      Carriage 
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making,  heads  of  barrels,  and  hubs  of  waggons,  and  a^cultund  implements, 
are  also  mentioned  as  utilizing  elm  in  considerable  quantities.  Other  classes  of 
elm  are  in  limited  demand,  but  chiefly  used  for  the  manufacture  of  common 
furniture. 

The  Ash. — Of  the  white  ash  Mr.  Hay  says : — 

"  White  ash  is  a  very  valuable  wood,  and  makes  excellent  bedroom  fumitare. 
It  may  be  used  for  house  fittings.  A  good  many  offices  are  now  fitted  up  with 
hardwood,  and  also  railway  carriages.  Ash  is  used  largely  by  carriage  builders. 
There  is  no  wood  will  stand  like  ash  in  that  respect;  it  is  next  to  mahogany.  It 
is  a  shame^to  see  our  valuable  wood  cut  down  and  wasted  as  it  is  and  has  been." 

The  ash  is  now  being  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  oonstruciioa 
of  the  in^riors  of  railway  passenger  cars.  Bent  stuff  for  tools,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, hay-forks,  hoe  and  broom  handles  are  also  manufactured  from  ash.  The  use 
of  ash,  for  the  internal  fittings  of  buildings,  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Hay,  as  practicable* 
has  according  to  some  other  reports  been  pretty  extensively  adopted.  Mr.  Beadle, 
referring  to  his  own  experience,  says : — 

"  When  building  my  own  house  I  found  I  could  obtain  chestnut  and  ash  wood 
as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than  first-class  pine,  and  I  used  them.  I  think  they  are 
much  more  handsome  than  painted  wood  work." 

Black  Ash  is  more  plentiful,  but  its  uses  are  limited. 

The  Maple. — ^Mr.  Hay  says  of  the  use  of  maple  in  his  business  (furniture 
manufacturing) :  "  Tou  can  get  any  quantity  of  the  hard  maple,  but  it  is  the  soft 
maple  that  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  the  more  valuable  for  furniture  aa  it  stands 
better  and  does  not  warp.     Soft  maple  is  not  so  plentiful  as  hard." 

In  the  United  Counties^  soft  maple  is  sometimes  used  for  house-flooring ;  it  is 
also  in  some  demand  by  agricultural  implement  manufacturers. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  of  Lanark  Village,  says : — "Hard  maple  is  used  for 
waggon  axletrees  as  well  as  several  other  purpases.  I  had  an  order  for  acme 
from  Manitoba,  but  could  not  supply  it  in  time."  Maple  has  also,  according  to 
one  report,  been  used  for  paper  pulp  making. 

The  Oak.— Oak  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  the  manufacture  of  barrel 
staves  being  one  of  the  largest  causes  of  demand  for  this  wood.  It  is  also  used  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  agricultural  implement  manufactories,  and  for  ship  building. 
"  Of  oak"  (say  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.)  "  there  are  considerable  varieties — white, 
red,  grey,  and  blue.  The  former  is  the  most  valuable.  It  is  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  Province,  principally  in  the  North  and  West.  A  large  quantity  of 
it  is  made  into  square  timber  for  export."  Mr.  Dempsey  mentions  in  his  evidence 
that  the  Grand  Trunk  Company  got  a  good  deal  of  white  oak  from  his  section 
(Prince  Edward  County),  for  the  purpose  of  making  railway  cars.  Ties  are  aJso 
made  of  oak,  where  the  wood  is.  sufficiently  plentiful.  Mr.  Hay  objects  to  oak 
because  it  is  hard  to  work,  and  ''  warps  like  the  mischief,"  nevertheless  it  is  not 
unf requently  used  for  furniture. 
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The  firm  of  Bennett  Bros.,  of  London,  manufacturers  of  church  and  school 
furniture,  write  as  follows  with  regard  to  the  use  of  Qak : — 

"  It  was  stated  that  oak  is  unfit  for  furniture.  If  white  oak  was  meant  this 
was  correct ;  but  white  oak  is  valuable  for  many  other  purposes,  namely,  staves^ 
bent  ware,  and  carriage  work ;  but  it  is,  and  has  oeen,  so  valuable,  that  it  is  nearly 
as  scarce  as  walnut  in  this  country,  and  will  soon  have  to  be  imported  in  the  same 
manner  as  walnut. 

"There  are,  however,  other  varieties  of  oak,  black  or  red,  and  yellow,  of 
which  there  are  large  quantities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  both  of  whicn  are  well 
adapted  for  furniture,  being  straight  in  the  grain  and  not  liable  to  warp  or  change 
its  shape,  besides  being  easily  wrought,  and  when  finished,  there  is  no  wood  to 
equal  it  in  appearance  except  walnut,  and  perhaps  some  varieties  of  white  ash. 

"  We  might  etate  that  we  use  it  entirely  in  church  furniture  and  school  work, 
and  it  is  to  1^  regretted  that  so  much  of  what  is  destined  to  become  a  valuable 
wood  is  being  destroyed  through  ignorance. 

"  As  you  are  probably  aware,  fashions  change  in  wood  like  in  everything  else. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  all  mahogany  and  oak,  then  walnut ;  at  the  present 
it  is  imitation  of  ebony,  mahogany  coming  in,  with  a  prospect  of  oak  to  foUow^  kx 
which  case  oak  will  become  a  valuable  wood.'' 

The  Chestnut. — Of  this  wood  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say : — 

"  This  wood  is  now  almost  extinct,  and  what  remains  is  confined  to  the  same 
limits  in  the  Province  as  is  walnut.  Its  principal  use  is  in  the  finishing  of 
churches,  also  public  and  private  offices,"  * 

The  Poplar. — ^A  considerable  demana  has  sprung  up  for  poplar,  the  wood 
of  which  is  used  for  making  paper  pulp.  In  the  Niagara  district,  and  in  Prince 
EkIward  County,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  it  has  been  eagerly  secured  at  from  $3  to 
S4  per  cord  for  that  purpose.  The  demand  for  poplar  for  this  branch  of  industry 
is  likely  to  increase  rather  than  diminish.  Poplar  is  also  used  to  manufistcture 
chaxcoal  for  smelting  purposes. 

The  Birch. — In  view  of  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  walnut,  the  black 
birch  will  be  the  alternative  with  furniture-makers.  Mr.  Hay  says  with  regard  to 
this  wood : — 

"  Black  birch  will  be  the  only  wood  you  can  fall  back  on  in  a  few  years.  In 
the  north  there  is  a  great  deal  of  it.  It  is  an  excellent  wood.  At  present  it  is 
not  dear  because  it  is  not  scarce. 

"  You  can  get  any  quantity  of  it  north,  and  it  can  be  purchased  at  the  mill 
readily  at  from  $15  to  $16  a  thousand.  Black  birch  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
northern  egious.  There  is  a  great  deal  in  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  and  in  the 
Peterborougti  and  Haliburton  district.  It  is  to  be  found  also  in  Muskoka.  They 
have  been  shipping  birch  firom  Lower  Canada  these  many  years  back.  It  is  quite 
an  article  of  export  there.  Black  birch  is  mixed  with  the  different  woods  of  the 
country  in  large  quantities.  It  is  very  easily  detected  among  other  trees.  I  don't 
use  so  very  much  of  it  now,  but  it  is  on  birch  we  shall  have  to  fall  back  after  the 
walnut  is  gona  It  is  from  birch  that  these  perforated  chair  bottoms  are  made. 
I  think  there  is  such  a  thing  as  bird's-eye  birch,  but  it  is  very  scarce.  I  wouldn't 
give  more  for  that  kind  of  birch  than  plain  wood." 

Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say  of  the  birch  :— 

"  This  wood  is  found  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  Province.     It  is  a  very  fine 
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wood,  and  although  the  demand  far  it  is  yet  very  ftmall,  there  is  little  HoqU  but 
that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will  be  lai^ly  in  request  for  the  uses  to  wiiich  cherry, 
butternut  and  walnut  are  now  put  It  should  be  husbanded  with  the  greatest 
care." 

The  Beech. — ^Beech  has  no  standing  in  the  market  except  for  fire-wood. 

The  Basswood. — Basswood,  like  poplar,  is  in  good  demand  for  paper-making 
purposes.  Mr.  Caldwell,  M.P.P.,  also  refers  to  it  as  used  for  furniture,  and  for  boxes 
in  starch  factories.  All  that  can  be  got  is  shipped  to  Oswega  Mr.  Hay  uses  itfor 
furniture.  It  can  be  used  in  some  cases  in  place  of  pine,  and  is  cheaper  than  clear 
pine.     Mr.  Beall  says : — 


''  Basswood,  until  lately,-  has  been  largely  used  for  buffgy  making,  but  it  is 
not  so  much  used  since  the  introduction  of  bent  wood  for  the  bodies  of  buggies." 

The  WHriBWOOD  or  Tulip  Tree. — ^The  whitewood  or  tulip,  which  grows 
exalusively  in  the  warmer  sections  of  the  Province,  is  used  laigely  by  carriage- 
makers  in  constructing  the  bodies  of  carriages.  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say,  about 
the  whitewood : — 

"  A  few  years  ago  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  this  wood  growii^  in  tbo 
^estem  part  of  the  Province,  but  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  it,  it  is  being 
rapidly  consumed  and  is  now  very  scarce.  It  meets  a  ready  sale  at  good  prioea 
Its  principal  uses  are  for  car  and  carriage  building,  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
furniture. 

The  Wild  Chebbt. — ^A  large  demand  for  this  wood  has  sprung  up,  chiefly 
in  the  United  States.    Mr.  Hay  says  of  it : — 

**  In  supplying  the  place  of  walnut,  cheny  is  a  very  valuable  wood.  Thej 
are  using  it  very  extensively  in  the  United  States,  making  ebonized  fumiiuie 
firom  it  It  has  a  very  close  grain,  and  it  is  very  £ast  disappearing.  I  am  speak- 
ing of  wild  cherry.  That  tree  grows  to  a  fair  size.  We  g^  some  lumber  twenty 
and  twenty-two  inches  broad  from  it.  I  never  saw  a  cherry  tree  growing,  so  that 
I  can't  say  how  much  lumber  there  would  be  in  one.  I  can't  say  whether  they 
are  hi^h  or  not,  but  some  of  them  grow  to  neai*ly  the  same  girth  as  walnut. 

"The  wild  cherry  forms  a  resource  to  fall  back  upon  in  the  absence  of  wal- 
nut, but  it,  too,  is  fast  disappearing.  We  are  exporting  wild  cherry  largely  to  the 
United  States,  where  black  lumiture  is  very  fashionable,  and  cherry  lumber  takes 
the  best  stain.     I  think  it      as  enduring  as  walnut." 

Cherry  wood  is  also  being  used  largely  in  the  internal  fittings  of  cars  and 
public  buildings. 

The  Walnut. — ^The  Black  Walnut,  so  far  as  it  exists,  is  the  staple  article  in 
demand  for  cabinet  work  of  all  kinds.    Mr.  Hay  thus  refers  to  this  wood : — 

"  When  I  first  came  to  this  country  there  was  very  little  walnut  used,  but  one 
or  two  years  afterwards  it  came  to  be  used  more  extensively.  I  think  it  was  Sir 
Peregrine  Maitland  who  firsc  introduced  walnut  here,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make 
it  fs^hionable.  Previous  to  that,  they  had  used  cherry,  or  any  of  the  common 
woods.  Since  its  first  introduction,  walnut  has  been  the  staple  fashionable  wood 
for  making  fumitiure. 

"  When  we  first  commenced  making  walnut  furniture  we  got  the  wood  from 
Canada  West    A  great  deal  came  fi\>m  -^-bout  Port  tiuuiley  and  the  banks  of  the 
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Thames,  in  Kent,  Essex,  and  south  Middlesex.      We  now  obtain  very  little  wal- 
nut indeed  from  that  part  oi  the  country. 

"Lately  we  have  been  ^tting  our  principal  supplies  of  walnut  from  Indiana. 
The  walnut  grown  in  that  State  is  as  good  as  that  grown  in  Canada,  but  as  you 
go  south  of  Ladiana  the  walnut  is  of  a  lighter  shade.  The  dark  walnut  grows  best 
m  a  climate  such  as  that  of  Mchimn  or  Canada.  I  don't  suppose  the  supply  in 
Indiana  is  inexhaustable.  I  have  been  told,  in  fact  it  will  not  last  a  great  many 
years. 

''When  I  came  to  Canada  firat  they  used  walnut  for  rail  fences.  .  .  .  The 
principal  value  of  walnut  is  that  it  is  an  excellent  wood  for  furniture,  and  is  hand- 
some m  appearance.  It  is  universally  admired,  has  a  close  grain,  is  not  liable  to 
be  much  anected  by  changes  of  temperature,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  hard 
to  wort    It  is  a  very  valuable  timber  economically. 

*'  I  couldn  t  say  exactly  what  time  it  would  take  for  a  walnut  tree  to  grow 
to  maturity,  fifty  or  sixty  years  at  least.  I  don't  know  any  other  part  of  Canada 
where  walnut  is  to  be  found  except  the  district  I  have  mentioned.  There  was  a 
little  once  in  the  Niagara  District,  but  that  has  been  cut  down.  There  is  none  at 
all  north  of  us.  I  don  t  think  any  careful  examination  has  ever  been  made  of  the 
walnut  region  to  ascertain  how  much  of  the  wood  may  still  be  remaining ;  but  I 
am  sure  there  can  only  be  very  little  left.  I  have  never  appointed  an  agent  for 
that  purpose.  Walnut  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  Canada ;  it  would  be  a  desir- 
able thing  to  replant  walnut.    There  would  be  a  great  market  for  it." 

Black  walnut  is  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  sewing  machines,  organs, 
and  car  building,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  already  mentioned. 

The  Buttkrnxtt. — The  Butternut  is  mentioned  as  being  used  in  many  cases 
as  a  substitute  for  walnut  for  cabinet  work,  since  the  latter  has  become  scarce. 
Mr.  Hay  does  not,  however,  utilize  it  to  a  large  extent  in  his  business.  He  says : 
**  Besides  cherry,  butternut  is  a  useful  wood.  Some  call  it  white  walnut.  We  do 
not  get  a  great  deal  of  butternut,  as  we  cannot  tise  it  much  for  furniture.  It  is 
not  a  substitute  for  the  black  walnut.  Some  houses  inside  are  fitted  up  with  it." 
Butternut  is  excellent  wood  for  veneering,  and  also  used  in  finishing  the  interior 
of  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  cigar  boxe& 

The  Hickory. — Hickory  is  in  demand  from  very  early  stages  of  its  exist- 
ence, to  the  time  of  mature  growth.  Mr.  Beadle  says,  in  connection  with  this 
wood  :-^ 

"  One  of  the  greatest  pests  we  have  in  our  country  is  the  axe-helve  hunter. 
When  a  hickory  tree  gets  to  be  six  inches  in  diameter  he  will  ofier  the  farmer  so 
much  for  it  that  he  is  induced  to  sell  it." 

For  handles  for  tools,  hickory  is  in  perpetual  request.  The  spokes  and  finer 
|iarts  of  carriages,  are  also  made  of  hickory. 

Stcamoeb. — Of  the  Sycamore,  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.  say : — 

'Tins  wood  is  grown  entirely  in  the  western  part  of  the  Province,.and- being 
■caroe  is  in  good  demand.    It  is  not  much  used  in  Canada,  and  what  there  is,  is 
principally  manufactured  into  tobacco  boxes.     Owing  to  the  high  prices  to  b* 
paid  for  it,  soft  elm  and  basswood  are  bein^c  used  as  substitutes.'* 
0 
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The  Csdab,  Hemlock,  Tamarack. — ^There  is  a  constant  demand  for  these 
woods,  or  one  or  other  of  them,  for  rails,  posts*  railway  ties,  and  many  other 
purposes.    Hemlock  bark  is  aLK>  largely  in  request  by  tanners  for  training  hides. 


Gknnmercial  Valne  of  Wooda. 

The  following  are  furnished  by  Messrs.  Oliver  &  Co.,  as  the  present  prices 
for  the  different  kinds  of  lumber  on  board  cars  on  the  different  lines  of  raihoad 
nearest  to  the  mills.    The  prices  given  are,  per  thousand,  board  measure — 

Walnut,  best  quality,  according  to  thickness  and  lengths,  $60  to  $70 
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Cjedab — ^Hemlock — ^Taicaback. — ^For  railway  ties  firom  these  woods  the 
railway  companies  pay  as  high  as  from  $20  to  $30  per  100. 

Useftd  Hinta 

The  firm,  whose  list  of  prices  has  just  been  quoted,  also  give  some  excellent 
practical  advice  to  farmers  in  this  coimeetioiL    They  say : — 

"  The  kinds  of  hardwood  lumber  most  in  demand,  either  in  the  Dominion  or 
for  export,  are  walnut,  cherrv,  butternut,  chestnut,  white  ash,  white  oak,  white- 
wood  and  basswood,  all  of  which  are  now  in  good  demand,  as  manufacturers  are 
increasing  their  works  and  new  ones  are  springing  up  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  these  woocb  will  become  very  scarce,  and 
some  of  them  will  become  entirely  absorbed.  This  will  cause  the  more  conunon 
kinds,  such  as  maple,  birch,  soft  elm  and  black  ash,  to  take  their  places. 

'' Our  farmers,  who  own  timber  lands,  cannot  be  too  careful  of  them,  and - 
should  use  them  with  a  sparing  hand,  for  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  their  valae 
will  be  largely  increased. 

**  Our  export  trade  is  confined  to  the  States  and  Qreat  Britain,  the  former 
taking  o\ir  sawn  lumber  and  the  latter  being  supplied  in  the  shape  of  square 
timber.** 
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Oareless  Sawing  and  Piling. 


A  great  loss  is  sustained  by  want  of  care  or  skill  on  tne  part  of  the  small 
looal  millowners,  in  the  maniptdation  and  piling  of  hardwood  lumber.  Messrs. 
Oliver  &  Oo.  say,  on  this  point : — 

"One  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the  hardwood  timber  business  is  the 
-difficulty  experienced  in  getting  the  lumber  properly  manufactured.  While  there 
Are  many  mills  distributed  throughout  the  Province,  verv  few  of  the  sawmill 
men  seem  to  know,  or  if  they  do  don't  care,  how  they  cut  tneir  lumber.  In  most 
«ases  they  will  cut  the  logs  through  and  through,  tnus  leaving  the  heart  in  the 
lumber  and  often  one  or  more  inches  of  bark  on  one  side,  besides  making  the 
l)oards  of  uneven  thickness.  When  they  measure  such  lumber  they  do  so  on  the 
wide  side,  and  make  no  allowance  for  heart  lumber.  This  is  the  source  of  great 
trouble  to  the  purchasers,  as  when  properly  measured  there  is  a  great  difference, 
«even  in  a  few  thousand  feet.  All  hardwood  lumber  should  be  cut  free  from 
hearts  and  shakes,  and,  when  cutting,  the  logs  should  be  turned  'so  as  to  make 
the  lumber  as  dear  as  possible,  as  a  piece  of  good  lumber,  either  inch  or  thicker, 
^six  or  eight  inches  wide,  is  worth  far  more  than  one  twice  the  width  with  a  heart 
or  shake  in  the  centre  or  on  one  edge ;  further,  it  should  all  be  cut  uniform  in 
thickness  and  parallel  width,  and  also  square  edged.  Then,  again,  a  great  loss  is 
-occasioned  by  improper  piling  of  the  lumber,  as  often  ^ood  lumber  is  completely 
spoiled  and  rendered  worthless  from  the  way  in  whidi  it  is  piled.  The  piles 
should  be  started  on  firm  foundations  laid  nortii  and  south,  as  lumber  piled  in 
these  directions  prevents  the  hot  summer  sun  from  splittiiig  the  end&  Each 
length  and  thiclaiess  should  be  piled  separately,  ana,  except  in  long  len£;ths, 
should  only  have  two  cross  pieces;  in  lumber  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long, 
these  should  be  about  nine  feet  apart  The  pile  should  have  a  slope  of  about  six 
inches.  This  can  be  done  by  placing  the  back  stringer  six  inches  lower  than  tiie 
:front.  This  fall  causes  the  rain  to  run  off  The  front  piling  strip  should  be  put 
^across  at  the  very  end,  or  even  a  little  past  the  end,  and  each  board  or  pliuak 
should  come  a  little  forward  of  the  one  below  it.  The  piling  strips  should  bo 
over  each  other,  or  rather  a  little  in  front.  For  instance,  a  pile  twenty  feet  hic^h 
:should  overhang  say  two  feet,  and  a  strai£;ht-edge  put  up  on  the  front  of  the  mle 
should  touch  all  the  front  cross  pieces,  and  not  toucn  the  ends  of  the  lumber.  The 
lumber  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  uncovered,  but  should,  as  soon  as  piled, 
be  covered  with  culls  or  cheap  lumber.  The  ends  of  the  covering-boards  should 
extend  over  the  front  and  rear,  and  be  tied  down  or  have  heavy  pieces  of  timber 
thrown  on  the  top  to  keep  the  wind  from  blowing  them  away.  The  piles  should 
be  finished  as  qiuckly  as  possible. 

**  If  sawndll  men  would  only  attend  to  the  above  instructions  they  would  gee 
:from  one  to  three  dollars  per  thousand  feet  more  for  their  lumber.'' 

Tree  Planting— Ages  and  Dimensions  of  Trees. 

Hitherto,  the  observations  made  have  applied  more  particularly  to  the  case  of 
persons  owning  timbered  lands  of  lesser  or  greater  extent,  Imd  to  whom  the  econ- 
omical Kiw^^ling  and  management  of  their  bush  is  of  very  great  importance.  The 
subject  of  tree  planting  will  next  receive  some  attention.  It  is  probable  that  not 
a  tew  farmers  neglect  the  work  of  planting  forest  trees  from  the  notion  that  their 
.growtli  will  be  so  tardy  as  to  make  the  outlay  of  time  and  a  little  money  worth- 
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leBB  to  them  in  their  day  and  generation.    The  idea  of  hawdiTig  down  a  fine  estate 

to  their  eons  ie  not  eo  eonstantly  preeent  to  the  minds  of  Oanadian  fanners  as  to^ 

those  of  men  in  older  ooantriee,  and  a  ontYing  to  aehiere — even  at  some  lose— un- 

mediate  retumsy  ie  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  timee.    But  it  ie  possible  to  show 
not  only  that  very  speedy  benefits  of  a  praotioal  nature  may  be  eonCarrad  by  tne 

planting  on  the  soil  itself,  bat  also  that,  in  actual  money  reeeiptB,  the  mvestmenk 

will  in  a  few  years  be  a  paying  one.    Horace  Greeley  has  some  vary  ezoaUoii 

advice  to  give  under  this  head,  and  it  may  not  be  out  cif  place  to  quote'his  uttec- 

ances  hera    Qreeley  was^  it  will  be  seen,  an  adrooate  for  the  gradual  substitatioik 

of  new  woodland  plantations  for  the  old  forests — a  very  wise  policy  in  most 

cases  when  carefully  carried  out    His  first  remarks  are  in  that  direction.    H& 

says: — 

''I  have  said  that  I  believe  in  cutting  trees  as  well  as  in  plautiu^  them.  I 
have  not  said,  and  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  I  believe  in  cutting  everyUiing  dean 
AS  you  go.  That  was  once  proper.  ...  It  is  still  advisable  in  forest-covered  re- 
gions, where  the  sun  must  be  let  in  before  crops  can  be  grown ;  but  in  nine  cases- 
out  of  ten  timber  should  be  thixmed  or  culled  out  rather  than  cut  off;  and  for 
every  tree  taken  away  at  least  two  should  be  planted  or  set  out.  •  .  . 

"  Why  do  not  farmers  infer  readily,  and  generally,  that  growing  indiffiareni 
timber,  where  the  best  and  most  valued  would  grow  as  rapidly,  is  a  stupid  and  cosily 
blunder  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  whoever  has  attained  the  conviction  that  apple 
trees  should  be  grafted,  ought  to  know  that  it  is  wasteful  to  grow  red  oak,  beech* 
white  maple,  and  alder,  where  white  oak,  hickory,  locust,  and  white  pine  might  be^ 
grown  with  equal  facility^  in  equal  luziu-iance,  provided  the  right  seeds  were 
planted,  and  a  Uttle  pains  taken  to  keep  down  for  a  year  or  two  the  shoots  spon- 
taneously sent  up  by  the  vrrons  ones. 

"  North  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  Ohio,  and,  1  presume  in  limited  districts 
elsewhere,  rocky,  sterile  woodlands,  costing  $2  to  $50  per  acre  according  to  loca- 
tion, etc,  are  to  day  the  cheapest  property  to  be  bought  in  the  United  States  evea 
though  nothing  were  done  with  them,  but  Iceep  out  fire  and  cattle,  and,  let  the 
young  trees  grow,  as  they  will  Money  can  be  more  profitably  and  safely  invested 
m  lands  covered  by  young  timber,  than  in  anj'thing  else.  The  parent  who  would 
invest  a  few  thousands  for  the  benefit  oi  his  children,  or  grandchildren,  still  young, 
may  buy  woodlands  which  will  be  worth  twenty  times  their  present  cost  within 
the  next  twenty  years.  But  better  even  than  tiiis  would  it  be  to  buy  up  rocky, 
craggy,  naked  hillsides  and  eminences,  which  have  been  pastured  to  death,  and  shut- 
ting out  cattle  inflexibly,  scratch  these  over  with  plough,  mattock,  hoe,  or  pick,  as 
circumstances  shall  dictate ;  plant  them  thickly  with  chestnut,  walnut,  hickory, 
white  oak,  and  the  seeds  of  locust  and  white  pine." 

He  then  meets  the  difficulty  above  suggested.    He  says : — 

• 

"  Many  farmers  are  averse  to  planting  timber,  because  they  think  nothing  can 
be  realized  therefrom,  for  the  next  twenty  or  thirty  years,  which  is  as  long  as  they 
expect  to  live.  But  this  is  a*grave  miscalculation.  Let  us  suppose  a  rocxy,  hilly, 
pasture  lot  of  ten  or  twenty  acres,  rudely  scratched  over  as  I  have  8U£^e8ted,and 
thickly  seeded  with  hickory  nuts  and  white  oak  acorns  only ;  within  nve  years  it 
will  yield  abundantly  of  hoop-poles,  though  the  better,  more  promising  naif  be 
left  to  nature,  as  they  should  be ;  two  years  later,  another  and  larger  crop  of  hoop- 
poles  may  be  cut,  still  sparing  the  best ;  and,hencefoi*th,  a  valuaMe  crop  of  timber 
inay  be  taken  from  that  land ;  for,  if  cut  at  a  proper  seasozi,  at  least,  two  ihiif tr 
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sprouts  will  start  from  every  stump ;  and>  so  that  wood  will  yield  a  dear  incom^ 
each  year,  while  its  best  trees  are  steadily  crowing  and  maturing.  I  do  not  advise 
restriction  to  those  two  species  of  timber  ;l>ut  I  insist  that  a  young  plantation  oi 
forest  trees  may  and  should  yield  a.  dear  income  in  every  year  after  its  f ourtL" 

In  the  Report  of  Dr.  Hough,  abeady  referred  to,  and  from  which  the  quota- 
tion from  Mr.  Ghreeley  is  made,  is  a  statement  bearing  upon  the  same  subject 
made  by  Mr.  0.  B.  Galusha,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture  delivered  at  the  Industrial 
University  of  Illinois,  in  1869.    Mr.  Galusha  says : — 

''  Let  us  estimate  the  expense  of  raising  a  growth  of  ten  acres  planted  with 
white  ash  and  black  wahiut,  five  acres  of  each.  These  varieties  grow  at  about 
the  same  rate,  and  are  about  equally  valuable  for  lumber.  .  .  . 

"  A  good  way  is  to  plant  in  rows  eleven  feet  apart,  running  north  and  south, 
and  three  feet  eight  inches  (in  the  marks  for  com).  This  will  secure  straight 
trees*  being  doser,  and  they  may  be  thinned  out  to  eleven  feet  each  way  when 
large  enough  to  use  for  grape-stakes,  bean  or  hop  poles.  This  will  ffive  300  trees 
per  acre,  or  3,000  trees  in  all,  allowing  for  some  vacandes,  though  m,  all  cases  of 
tree  pkuiting,  whether  in  groves  or  screens,  a  supply  of  good  plants  |[rown  else-« 
where  should  always  be  in  readiness  to  use  in  mfing  vacandes,  which  should  be 
done  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

**  The  preparation  of  the  ten  acres  at  85  per  acre  would  be  850.  Average 
cost  of  seed,  50  cents  per  acre,  85.  Planting,  825.  The  cultivation  during  the  first 
five  years  will  be  paid  for  in  Uie  crops  grown  between  rows.  For  cultivation  from 
fifth  to  ninth  years  (four  years),  with  horses  only,  830  per  year,  8120.  After  this 
time  no  cultivation  or  care  will  be  needed.  This  makes  the  entire  oost,  in  seed 
and  labour,  of  the  ten  acres  of  trees,  8200.  These  trees  will  at  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  average  sixteen  inches  in  diameter  at  the  ground,  and  about  ten  inches  at 
the  height  of  sixteen  feet  This  will  give,  deducting  waste  in  sawing,  120  feet  of 
lumber  per  tree.  Allowing  one-sixth  for  damage  by  the  dements  and  loss  from 
other  causes,  we  have  in  round  numbers,  360,000  feet  of  lumber,  which,  at  850  per 
thousand  would  amount  to  818,000.  The  value  of  the  tree  tops  for  fuel  would  be 
equal  to  the  cost  of  preparing  the  logs  for  the  mill,  and  the  expense  in  savong  would 
not  exceed  85  per  thousand.  This,  added  to  the  cost  of  producing  the  trees,  and 
the  amount  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  lumber,  leaves  816,000  for  the  use  often 
acres  of  land  for  twenty-five  years,  and  the  interest  upon  the  amount  expended 
in  planting  and  <sultivating  the  trees.  This  statement  may  be  deemed  incredible 
perbaps,  by  those  who  have  not  previously  tximed  their  attention  to  the  subject; 
but  after  much  study  and  many  years\ observation  and  measurements  of  growths 
of  different  varieties  of  trees,  I  am  convinced  that  in  all  well-conducted  experi- 
ments in  growing  artifidal  groves  upon  our  large  prairies,  the  profits  will  not  fall 
far.  if  at  all^  short  of  the  rates  above  stated." 

As  the  owner  of  a  large  farm  and  other  landed  property,  Senator  Allan 
has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  this  particular  question.  He  has  been  able  to  fibc 
with  considerable  certainty  the  exact  age  of  several  varieties  of  forest  trees,  and 
gives  the  results  in  the  letter  already  refeiTed  to.  What  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  tree  may  have  been,  and  how  far  it  would  have  been  marketable  at  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth  may  be  inferred  from  its  measurements  at  maturity.  The 
Senator  says : — 

"  In  enumerating  the  trees  which  I  consider  desirable  for  planting,  I  have 
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named  only  those  which  could  generally  be  obtained  without  any  great  diffieuli^ 
or  expense,  in  almost  any  part  of  Ontario,  and  I  shall  now  give  some  data,  which 
will  show  what  growth  uiese  trees  will  attain  within  a  specified  time,  tfkken  from 
memoranda  kept  by  myself,  or  which  have  come  into  my  posse&sion,  and  for  the 
accuracy  of  wluch  I  am  prepared  to  vouch. 

*'  ^m  trees  taken  from  the  woods  as  young  trees  of  about  6  inches  round  the 
stem,  and  between  8  and  9  feet  high,  have  attained,  in  forty-five  years,  a  height 
and  girth  round  the  stem  at  3  feet  from  the  bottom,  in  several  instances  as  fol- 
lows : — One  60  feet  high,  8  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  one 

05  feet  high,  8  feet  2  inches  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  one  60 
feet  high,  7  feet  9  inches  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  Another 
elm  planted  about  fifty  years  ago,  a  small  tree  from  the  nursery  gardens,  has  now 
grown  to  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  of  8  feet  & 
inches. 

"  A  red  oak,  planted  as  a  sapling  about  forty-eight  years  ago,  is  now  nearly 
50  feet  high,  and  measures  5  feet  8  indies  round  the  stem  at  4  feet  from  the  ground. 

"A  maple  of  the  same  age,  is  6  feet  5  inches  round  the  stem,  and  nearly  60  feet 
high,  and  two  others  planted  within  the  same  period,  are  6  feet  in  girth  at  four 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  between  50  and  55  feet  high. 

*'  All  three  of  these  were,  when  planted  in  their  present  position,  youn^  trees 
about  6  or  7  feet  high — just  the  size  at  which  they  can  be  most  safely  transplanted 
when  taken  from  the  woods. 

"  Of  beech  I  have  no  record  that  I  can  entirely  depend  upon,  but  I  believe 
one  that  I  measured,  which  gave  nearly  4  feet  as  the  girth  at  about  the  same  height 
from  the  ground,  and  was  about  38  feet  high,  has  been  planted  over  forty  years. 

"  A  butternut  between  forty-seven  and  forty-eight  years  old,  measured  6  feet 
round  the  stem  (4  feet  from  the  ground),  and  has  attained  a  height  of  75  feet 

"  Of  two  ash  trees  planted  fifty  years  ago,  one  is  60  feet  high,  with  a  girth  of 

6  feet  5  inches ;  the  other  about  55  feet  high,  girth  a  little  over  6  feet  (3  feet 
from  ground). 

**  It  will  be  seen  from  this  memorandum  that  the  elm  has  made  the  most  rapid 
growth  of  all  these  trees,  and  the  maples  come  next ;  although  the  ash  is  close 
upon  them. 

**  Of  evergreens  (native),  I  can  only  give  with  certainty  the  white  pine.  Two 
of  these — ^both  planted  fifty  years  ago — have  reached,  one  a  height  of  nearly  70 
feet ;  the  other  a  little  over  60  feet.  One  measures  6  feet  6  inches ;  the  other  a 
little  over  5  feet,  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 

"  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that,  within  an  average  of  fifty  years,  trees  trans- 
planted at  just  such  a  size  as  they  can  be  safely  and  conveniently  taken  up  when 
growing  in  the  woods  (say  from  5  to  6,  8,«or  10  feet  high)  have  attained  dimen- 
sions, which  render  them  very  valuable  as  firewood,  as  well  as  being*  perfectly 
sufficient  for  many  useful  purposes  about  a  farm  for  which  timber  of  a  moderate 
size  is  suitable  and  reouisite. 

"  I  do  not  think  tnat,  with  such  facts  as  these,  it  oan  be  said  that  there  is 
anything  visionary  or  impracticable  in  the  means  I  have  suggested  for  meeting  the 
coming  scarcity  oi  timber  in  Ontario,  and  supplying  the  wants  which  will  soon 
make  themselves  felt,  even  by  the  present  generation  of  farmers,  and  will  certainly 
press  heavily  upon  their  children,  if  not  provided  for  in  some  way  or  other." 

On  this  very  interesting  subject,  other  witnesses  before  the  Commission 
also  gave  evidence. 

An  indication  of  the  periods  at  which  hickory  and  walnut  will  be  of  market- 
able  value  may  be  obtained  from  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Beadle.     He  says : — 
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"  ffickory  trees  might  be  planted  quite  close  together,  say  three  or  four  feet 
apart,  with  a  view  of  thinning  them  out  after  they  get  as  large  around  as  a  man';i 
arm,  because  wood  of  that  size  would  be  valuable  for  many  purposes.  Black  wal- 
nut  would  require  to  be  planted  farther  apart,  because  tihey  would  be  of  no  use 
until  they  were  about  as  large  around  as  a  man's  leg.  Besides  it  is  rather  umbra* 
geous  in  its  style  of  growth,  while  the  hickory  is  upright." 

Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  has  experimented  with  the  black  walnut.  These 
trees,  in  fourteen  years  frtmi  the  seed,  have  attained  a  growth  of  some  eighteen  to 
twenty-one  inches  in  circumference,  are  twenty  feet  high,  and  have  borne  nuta 
for  five  years.     He  says : — 

"I  would  consider  black  walnut  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees  for  forest 
planting.  I  know  it  will  grow  and  succeed  in  this  district.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  person  who  has  grown  it  or  attempted  to  do  so  but  myself.  I  have  about 
fifty  very  fine  trees.  I  have  some  that  will  measure  from  six  to  seven  inches  in 
diameter,  and  are  about  twenty  feet  high.  I  have  grown  them  from  nuts  planted 
in  1866.  I  know  of  no  tree  that  will  ^ow  so  easily,  so  rapidly  and  with  so  little 
trouble.  The  trees  I  mention  are  beanng  nuts  now,  and  I  J^hink  I  observed  nuta 
on  them  five  years  ago." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  the  American  elm  and  European  larch :  — 

/'The  American  elm,  and  European  larch,  would  also  be  suitable  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  latter  makes  the  best  railway  ties  of  any  wood  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
almost  indestructible.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years'  time 
the  wood  is  of  merchantable  proportions,  and  useful  for  many  purposes.  Of 
course  it  would  not  be  fit  for  railway  ties  by  that  time,  but  suitable  for  manu- 
facturing purposes." 

Of  the  butternut  and  hickory,  he  says : — 

**  The  butternut  is  a  veiy  fine  tree,  and  a  quick  grower,  a  little  more  rapid 
in  its  growth  than  the  black  walnut,  and  is  useful  in  many  ways.  It  makes 
capital  wood  for  veneering.  The  hickory  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Peterborough, 
but  is  a  slow  grower,  though  it  can  be  used  for  many  purposes  when  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  in  diameter." 

Mr.  CSaldwell^  M.P.P.,  says  on  this  subject : — 

''  I  would  plant  elm,  maple,  ash,  and  basswood,  all  fast  growing  trees,  mingled 
with  spruce  and  cedar  as  evergreens,  as  well  as  pine.  I  think  an  elm  would  be  forty 
to  fifty  years  in  attaining  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  The  soil  would  have 
some  e£(ect  on  the  growtii,  but  I  do  not  think  that  either  ash,  maple  or  basswood 
would  grow  much  faster  Uian  the  elm.  A  maple  eight  inches  in  diameter  might 
be  tapped  for  sugar ;  I  think  it  would  then  be  twenty-five  to  thirty  years  old.  ^1 
have  not  experience  enough  to  speak  positively  on  that  point.  Lombardy  poplars 
twenty-two  years  old,  measured  by  me,  are  from  six  feet  to  eight  feet  four  inches 
in  circumference." 

Mr.  Henry  Ives,  quoted  by  Dr.  Hough,  gives,  in  the  spring  of  1876,  his  ex- 
perience in  a  communication  to  the  New  York  Farmers'  Club.    He  says  : — 

"  Five  or  six  years  a^o,  I  planted  two  acres  with  four-year-old  seedlings  of 
white  elm  and  soft  maple  into  forest  rows  sixteen  feet  apart,  and  three  feet  apart 
i  n  the  row.  Now  the  best  of  them  are  twenty  feet  high  and  twelve  inches  in 
circumference,  and,  for  thinning  out  the  rows,  I  sell  tr^  for  more  money  than 
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wheat  wotdd  have  brought  CTOwn  for  these  years,  and  can  continue  to  sell  ao 
until  they  are  so  hirge  that  I  can  take  them  for  firewood,  and  I  am  growing  a 
good  crop  of  orchard  grass  between  the  rows.  So  that  these  trees  in  forest  timber 
are  paying  as  well,  and  are  likely  to  pay  as  well  for  years  to  come,  as  any  other 
acres  on  the  farm.  I  am  cutting  now  the  second  crop  of  wood,  where  tibe  firat  or 
original  timber  was  taken  off  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  last  winter  1,000 
raib  were  taken  by  a  neighbour  finom  one-third  of  an  acre  of  growth,  besides  a 
quantity  of  timber  from  the  top,  and  timber  not  making  rails.  Another  neighbour 
used  nice  black  walnut  lumber  in  building  a  fine  farm-house,  sawed  from  the  trees 
he  had  helped  to  phmt  when  a  boy.' 


» 


The  value  of  the  white  ash  has  been  specially  noticed.  In  a  paper,  published  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Northern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society,  it  is  shown  that^ 
in  a  ten-acre  plantation,  raised  from  seed,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  with  good 
culture  for  the  first  four  years,  and  proper  soil,  the  grove  would  have  12,000  trees 
on  the  ten  acres,  averaging  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

Replanting  and  Ornamenting  Farms. 

The  method  to  be  pursued  by  the  intending  tree-planter,  as  well  as  his  outlay, 
will  depend  much  both  on  the  particular  object  he  has  in  view  and  the  money  he 
has  to  spend.  As  respects  deciduous  trees,  farmers  will  generally  look  to  the 
threefold  object  of  planting  merchantable  timber,  finding  shelter  and  shade  for 
cattle,  and  beautifjring  their  farms.  The  deciduous  trees— ^those  that  shed  their 
leaves  annually — are  not  the  most  useful  as  wind-breaks,  because  it  is  just  when 
they  are  bare  of  leaves  protection  for  the  crops  is  most  needed.  Nor  would  the 
ornamental  designs  of  the  planter  be  attained  without  recourse  being  had,  to  some 
extent,  to  the  most  graceful  in  an  artistic  sense  of  all  trees,  the  members  of  the 
coniferous  family,  such  as  the  Norway  spruce,  Scotch  pine,  and  others.  It  will,  how- 
ever, be  convenient  to  notice  first  the  deciduous  trees  in  view  of  their  general 
utility  for  the  purposes  above  referred  to. 

''I  would  recommend,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  ''for  forest  planting,  the  hard 
maple,  particularly  as  a  tree  which  will  be  very  valuable  yet  in  our  country.  .  ,  . 
I  am  not  particularly  partial  to  the  silver-leaved  maple,  though  it  is  a  most  popular 
tree  with  most  planters  because  it  grows  so  rapidly.  The  hard  maple  is  a  more 
symmetrical  tree,  and  the  foliage  is  veiy  dean  and  free  from  insect  depredations." 

The  last  paragraph  refers  to  the  planting  of  trees  singly  or  in  rows.  Mr. 
Beadle  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  There  are  varieties  of  foreign  maples  that  are  very  pretty  planted  along 
with  our  forest  maples — such,  for  mstance,  as  the  Norway  maple." 

Mr.  Leslie  says  of  these  trees  : — 

"  For  public  roads  and  purely  shade  trees  the  first  tree  I  would  mention  would 
be  the  hard  maple.  The  silver  maple  is  a  faster  growing  tree,  but  the  soft  maple 
proper  is  of  rather  slow  growth.  I  would  say  the  silver-leaved  maple,  the  hard 
maple,  and  the  Norway  maple  are  most  thrifty  and  desirable  trees. 

'*  The  Norway  maple  is  not  largely  used  yet,  but  I  think  it  will  eventually 
be  the  leading  tree.    I  think  our  native  basswood  would  be  a  very  useful  tree  for 
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•g«*otPiiig  at  the  sides  of  roads,  particularly  in  oar  bee-keeping  sections ;  it  is 
nther  a  rapid  grower." 

Senator  Allan  sayB : — 

''  The  maple,  both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties,  bears  transplanting  re* 
onarkably  well,  and  grows  rapidly." 

Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Vaughan,  County  of  York,  has  gone  somewhat  exten* 
sively  into  tree  planting  on  his  farm.    He  says : — 

'*  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  have  trees  planted  extensively  about  a 
£Eam.  I  have  planted  more  trees  on  my  farm  during  the  past  four  years  than 
any  one  else  in  my  neighbourhood,  I  suppose.  I  have  planted  them  along  the 
front  of  the  place,  up  the  lane  towards  the  house,  and  around  my  orcharda  I 
should  like  to  have  more  of  them  planted.  I  have  been  planting  the  silver 
maple,  but  if  I  were  going  to  plant  again  I  would  plant  the  Norway  maple,  which 
is  a  much  nicer  tree.  It  doesn't  grow  so  fast,  but  it  grows  a  closer  and  prettier 
top,  and  swells  out  faster  in  the  trunk.    It  is  a  pretty  rapid  grower." 

In  Kent,  the  Commissioners  noticed  that  the  maple  had  been,  very  extensively 
planted  on  the  field  sides  and  concession  lines,  a  circumstance  that  was  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  fact  that  the  original  wood  of  the  district  had  largely  ooii* 
SEisted  of  the  elm. 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth,  County  of  Qrey,  another  finrmer,  says  in  hk 
evidence: — 

**  I  think  in  the  matter  of  tree  planting  we  are  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
county.  The  planting  by  the  road-side  and  along  lanes  is  becopiing  quite, 
general.  The  neighbour  who  lives  adjoining  my  place  has  planted  out,  I  dare 
say,  1,000  shade  trees.  The  trees  planted  by  him  were  chiefly  silver  maple  and 
rock  maple.  The  first  he  planted  was  ten  years  ago,  and  they  were  planted  four- 
teen feet  apart.    They  now  meet.'' 

Mr.  Beadle  says  on  this  point : — 

''  For  forest  planting  I  would  recommend  maple,  taking:  of  course  into  acoouoft 
the  variety  of  soil  The  hard  maple  does  not  succeed  in  all  soils,  but  where  Ik 
does  succeed  I  prefer  it.  It  flourishes  in  a  dry  soil.  In  wet  soil  I  would  use  the 
soft  maple.  .  •  .  Some  little  blocks  of  forest  have  been  planted  with  maple  trees^ 
with  a  view  to  their  sugar-producing  qualities,  and  some  of  these  have  attained  a 
diameter  of  six  or  eight  inches  and  a  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  They  have 
been  planted  some  years.  I  do  not  think  they  received  any  cultivation  after 
plantmg." 

The  elm  is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Beadle.    He  says : — 

**  I  know  of  notliing  more  beautiful  as  a  shade  or  ornamental  tree  than  a 
'Well-grown  elm.  In  New  England,  and  especially  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
these  trees  were  planted  very  early  in  the  settlement  of  the  country,  and  some  of 
the  streets  are  just  arched  over  by  these  elms,  and  walking  under  tiiem  you  can 
imagine  that  you  are  in  some  arched  Gothic  cathedral,  built  many  years  ago,  with 
Lthe  columns  only  left  standing.    They  certainly  make  a  most  beautiful  sight." 

The  elm,  it  will  be  recollected  is  stated  by  Senator  Allan  to  have  matured 

-earliest  of  the  several  trees  included  in  his  list  of  experiments.    Mr.  Leslie  also 

mentions  the  elm  as  a  tree  very  desirable  for  planting. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  black  walnut  is  universally  recommended.    Mr.  Leslie 

says: — 

*'  In  the  nut  trees,  the  black  walnut  grows  very  rapidly  in  its  younger" 
dtages-^^lmost  as  rapidly  as  the  English  ash,  and,  at  fifteen  years,  the  wood  couid 
be  used  for  many  purposes,  pai*ticularly  for  cabinet-makinji^.  I  thmk  the  black 
walnut  would  have  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  front  of  the  Province.  I  never 
saw  it  east  of  Cornwall,  but  the  south-west  portion  of  the  peninsula  is  its  home.^ 

That  the  walnut  is  not  a  tree  requiring  an  exceptionally  mild  climate  is 

proved  by  the  experience  of  Mr.  Beall,  at  Lindsay,  already  quoted.    Mr.  Roy  too,. 

at  Owen  Sound,  says : — 

"  There  is  an  idea  that  black  walnut  will  not  grow  as  far  north  as  Owen 
Sound.    Ten  years  a^o  I  planted  black  walnut  seeds,  and  at  the  present  time  tvro- 
or  three  of  the  trees  bear  nuts.     They  are  not  only  ornamental,  but  coming  to- 
be  very  useful  trees.    The  diameter  of  two  or  three  of  them  now  will  be  as  much 
as  six  inches.    They  were  planted  in  a  strong  soil" 

If  the  soil  is  at  all  good,  Mr.  Arnold  recommends  the  planting  of  the  black 
walnut  on  lands  that  may,  for  any  other  reason,  be  unavailable  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

The  butternut,  as  already  noticed,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Leslie  for  planting. 
Senator  Allan  says  of  it : — "  The  butternut  if  transplanted  young  succeeds  welL" 

It  is  somewhat  more  hardy  than  the  walnut,  and,  as  previously  mentioned^ 
is  often  used  as  a  substitute  for  that  wood. 


The  hickory  is  rather  a  slow  grower,  but  can  be  used  profitably  at  so  early  a 
stage  in  its  existence  that  it  is  a  profitable  tree  to  plant  pretty  freely  with  the 
view  to  the  sale  of  thinnings  as  the  trees  mature  and  crowd  one  another.  Mr- 
Beadle  says : — 

*'  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  plantations  of  hickory  will  pay  in  the 
near  future/* 


The  ash  can  be  easily  transplanted,  and,  as  a  fast  growing  tree,  for  the  wood 
of  which  the  demand  is  certain  to  increase  with  time,  is  one  that  should  be  culti- 
vated.    Mr.  Beadle  says  of  it : — 

"  The  ash  will  always  be  valuable,  particularly  the  white  ash." 

Mr.  Leslie  recommends  the  English  ash  as  preferable   to  some  Canadian 

varieties.     He  says : — 

"  For  tree  planting  on  waste  lands,  or  hillsides,  with  an  economical  vievr,  I 
would  recommend  the  English  ash  as  a  most  useful  tree.  I  think  it  would  come 
into  the  market  earlier  than  any  other  tree  that  could  be  planted.  It  is  lai^^elj 
used  for  handle-making,  and  about  ten  years'  growth  on  ordinary  soil  \i  ould  pro* 
duce  a  tree  that  could  oe  split  into  four  pieces,  each  of  sufficient  size  to  make  a 
handle.  The  English  ash  is  not  the  same  as  our  common  black  ash ;  there  is  as. 
much  difference  as  between  the  European  larch  and  our  tamarack.  It  is  a  moTe^ 
rapid  grower  than  the  black  ash,  and  the  wood  is  better  in  every  way." 
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The  Lombardy  poplar,  which  is  an  exceedingly  fast  growing  tree,  may  be- 
utilized  for  other  purposes  than  shade,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  quotiition. 
from  Mr.  Leslie's  evidence : — 

"  Some  people  like  the  Lombardy  poplar  and  some  do  not.     It  does  not  har- 
bour insects,  on  the  contrary  it  is  a  very  clean  tree,  but  in  this  climate  it  is  apl 
to  die,  and  to  become  ragged  at  the  top.    In  the  latter  case,  however,  if  cut  every 
few  years  it  will  grow  more  handsome  with  each  cutting.      It  is  being  largely^ 
used  for  shelter  purposes. 

"  The  Northern  Railway  have  ordered  some  thousands,  and  are  putting  them, 
up  along  the  line  instead  of  fence  posts,  and  using  barbed  wire  to  form  the  fenc- 
ing.   The  wounding  of  the  tree  does  not  do  it  any  harm. 

"  On  the  prairies  of  the  West,  they  are  used,  too,  to  a  great  extent  without 
the  barbed  wire.  The  trees  are  planted  six  feet  apart,  and  when  they  hava 
attained  a  sufficient  height  the  topis  cut  off  and  nailed  laterally  from  tree  to  tree- 
as  a  barrier.  By  the  time  the  top,  thus  placed,  has  decayed,  a  new  one  will  hav& 
been  formed  on  the  tree. 

"  I  think  the  height  at  which  poplars  for  such  purposes  should  be  planted  ia 
immaterial ;  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  expense,  as  the  tree  has  undoubtedly  great 
vitality.  They  seem  to  grow  as  well  if  planted  when  they  are  as  large  as  your 
arm  as  they  do  when  they  are  the  size  of  your  little  finger.  In  seven  or  eight 
years  it  becomes  a  tree  of  thiity  feet  at  least 

''  Our  balsam  poplar  is  not  a  very  handsome  tree,  but  it  makes  a  good 
shelter.  In  localities  where  you  do  not  want  to  cultivate  anything,  it  can  hi^ly 
be  recommended  for  ornamental  purposes." 


The  basswood,  growing  rapidly  and  being  in  demand  for  various  economical 
purposes,  is  now  also  being  cultivated  in  connection  with  he0  farming,  its  flowers, 
yielding  an  extraordinary  crop  of  honey  of  the  finest  quality. 


The  tulip  (or  whitewood)  tree,  is  strongly  commended  by  Mr.  Beadle  to  the- 
attention  of  all  who  may  live  within  the  area  -in  which  it  can  be  successfully 
cultivated.    He  says : — 

''We  have  also  the  whitewood  tree,  which  is  used  by  carriage-makers  in 
making  bodies  of  carriages.  The  most  of  that  tree  ^ows  in  the  Niagara  District., 
There  are  beautif  ul^trees  of  it  in  our  district,  many  of  them  being  nearly  as  large  in 
diameter  at  the  top  where  the  branches  come  out  as  at  the  bottom ;  some  of  them 
must  be  fuUy  forty  feet  high.  I  think  it  is  one  of  our  most  handsome  ornamen- 
tal trees,  and  I  have  often  wondered  why  planters  of  ornamental  plantations  have 
paid  so  little  attention  to  it.  It  makes  a  very  symmetrical  tree  on  a  lawn,  and 
about  this  time  of  the  year  it  comes  out  in  tulip  blossoms  which  have  a  pleasant 
fragrance.  The  leaves  are  remarkably  bright  and  green,  and  free  from  insects. 
Though  it  is  difficult  to  transplant  the  tree,  if  you  begin  young  you  can  accustom 
it  to  transplantation.  The  root  is  very  unlike  most  of  our  forest  tree  roots,  it  ia 
a  very  fleshy  root,  more  like  that  of  a  vegetable." 

The  tree  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  Kent  and  Sssex,  and  can  probablj" 
be  profitably  grown  in  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  south- western  pen?-^ 
insula,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  few  very  exposed  situations. 
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The  beech  and  birch  are  graoef ol  trees,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  both 
«ach  as  the  cut-leaved  birch  and  the  purple-leaved  beech  and  birch  are  extremely 
ibeautifuL  For  black  birch  there  will  be  a  fixture  market  for  cabinet  purposeB^ 
#hile»  if  only  for  fuel,  the  beech  is  usefuL 


The  willow  is  a  tree  that  very  quickly  supplies  the  need  of  shelter  for  cattle 
and  a  protection,  if  closely  planted,  against  cold  winds.  In  Iowa»  the  willow  has 
been  used  to  a  large  extent  in  the  construction  of  wind-breaks  and  shelter-belta 
on  the  prairies,  and  with  great  success.  The  willow  has  its  economical  purposes 
besides.    Mr.  Galusha^  already  quoted,  says  of  the  use  of  the  willow : — 

*'  I  reffard  this  as  probably  combining  more  desirable  qualities  for  cultivation 
in  eroves,  for  lumber  purposes,  than  any  other  variety  of  sort- wood,  rapid  growing, 
deciduous  trees,  and  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  and  the  ffolden  variety 
are  the  best  deciduous  trees  witiiin  my  mowledge,  for  wind-brewi  or  screens, 
but  wish  to  be  distinctly  understood  as  not  recommending  this  tree  as  a  hedge 
plant,  or  the  planting  of  this  or  any  other  sort,  to  the  n^lect  of  other  desiraUe 
varieties.  Stoong  cuttings  of  this  tree  seldom  &il  to  strike  root  at  once  in  mellow 
soil,  and  will  make  a  growth  of  from  two  to  six  feet  the  first  season.  It  thrives 
in  all  kinds  of  soil,  making  as  much  wood  in  a  given  number  of  years,  as  any 
other  known  sort,  not  even  excepting  the  cottonwood,  growing  into  a  large  tree 
sometimes  four  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  rather  fine  texture  for  a  light 
wood,  making  a  fair  article  of  soft  lumber,  which  bears  a  high  polisL  It  is  also 
valuable  for  making  wooden-ware,  bowls,  trays,  etc.  It  also  splits  fireely,  which 
is  a  desirable  quality  in  making  fence  posts,  rails,  railroad  ties,  and  firewood.  .  . 

''  The  golden  wulow  is  similar  in  texture  and  growth  to  the  white,  but  I  think 
it  does  not  make  so  large  a  tree.  I  have  measured  half  a  dozen  trees  of  this 
variety  (golden)  which  were  planted  on  the  roadside  15  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  find  lUie  average  circumference  of  the  trunks  at  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the 

ground  to  be  6  feet  3  inches.    A  white  willow which  has  grown  from  a 

small  cutting  put  in  13  years  last  spring,  new  measures  6  feet  2  inches,  near  the 
ground,  forming  a  head  on  top  30  feet  across.  This  variety,  when  planted  in 
groves,  grows  tail  and  almost  perfectly  straight.  I  have  carefully  computed  the 
expense  of  raising  ten  acres  of  trees  of  this  variety  and  converting  them  into  lum- 
ber, and  find  the  entire  cost  not  to  exceed  $10  per  1000  feet.  This  estimate  is 
based  upon  actual  measurement  of  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The  land  itself  is 
valued  at  $40  per  acre,  with  interest  upon  this  amount,  together  with  expenses 
^computed  as  before  at  6  per  cent,  compound  interest.  I  teuce  ten  acres  in  these 
estimates  of  Rowing  artificial  groves,  because  it  is  desirable  to  have  trees  enough 
together,  or  m  close  proximiny,  that  the  cost  of  putting  up  and  removing  a  saw- 
mul  would  be  but  a  trifle  upon  each  thousand  feet  of  lumber  sawed." 


Of  the  coniferous  trees  none  is  more  beautiful,  and  none  can  be  planted  of  a 
more  certain  economical  value,  than  the  native  white  pine.  Mr.  Beadle  says  of 
this  tree: — 

"  I  believe  that  plantations  of  white  pine  will  eventually  pay  when  our  tim- 
ber regions  to  the  north  become  used  up  or  burnt  up.  The  white  pine  grows 
rapidly." 
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Mr.  Dempsey  says  of  it : — 

''Pine  makes  rapid  second  growth  in  sections  of  the  oountrv  where  ii 
flourishes.^' 

Mr.  Beall  says  of  this  tree : — 

"  We  should  not  foi^et  our  native  pine^  for  there  is  no  more  beautiful  tree  we 
San  have  if  taken  from  the  woods  when  very  young." 


Where,  however,  it  is  desired  to  plant  in  uncultivable  ground,  few,  if  any,. 
trees  will  be  found  of  greater  value  than  the  European  larch.  Mr.  Leslie,  speak- 
ing of  this  tree,  says : — 


"  I  do  not  approve  of  our  Canadian  tamarack  at  alL  The  timber  is  poor,  and 
if  people  desire  to  go  to  the  expense  of  planting  for  timber,  I  would  recommend  them 
to  plant  the  European  larch,  which  is  a  splendid  tree,  a  rapid  grower,  and  will 
grow  in  any  part  of  this  country.  It  is  not  an  evergreen,  but  it  throws  out  a  great 
number  of  small  branches  which  are  a  great  protection.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grow- 
ing tree,  even  more  rapid  than  the  Norway  spruce,  growing  more  than  four  feet 
on  an  average  every  year,  unless  the  ground  is  very  poor,  in  which  case  of  course 
the  growth  will  be  less.  In  five  or  six  years  the  tree  will  be  twenty-five  or 
thirty  feet  high." 

After  mentioning  it  as  an  ornamental  tree  for  lawn  planting,  Mr.  Leslie  says 
further : — 

'*  The  European  li^rch  would  also  be  suitable  for  this  purpose  (handle-mak- 
ing). The  latter  makes  the  best  railway  ties  of  any  wood  in  the  world,  as  it  is 
almost  indestructible.  It  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  and  in  ten  or  twelve  years'  time 
the  wood  is  of  merchantable  proportions,  and  useful  for  many  purposes.  Of  course 
it  would  not  be  fit  for  railway  ties  by  that  time,  but  suitable  for  manufacturing 
purposes. 

"  It  would  be  decidedly  profitable  to  railway  companies,  as  well  as  oeneficial 
to  the  country,  if  the  waste  lands  connected  with  their  lines  were  planted  with 
European  laich.  From  this  source  they  could  in  time  obtain  an  almost  inex- 
haustible supply  of  railway  ties,  much  superior  to  the  kind  now  in  general  use. 

"  Another  use  to  which  the  European  larch  can  be  put  is  the  production  of 
'  ships^  knees,'  as  it  can  be  trained  when  young  to  the  desired  bend. 

It  was  the  European  larch  with  which  successive  Dukes  of  Athol  carried 
out  their  extensive  tree-planting  operations  in  Scotland,  extending  at  last  to  an 
area  of  10,000  acres,  and  involving  the  planting  of  no  less  than*  14,000,000  trees. 

Mr.  Roy,  of  Owen  Sound,  says  of  this  tree : — 

"  I  have  tried  the  European  larch,  which  is  much  more  pendulous  Fthan  the 
pines].  I  have  had  no  difiliculty  in  establishing  it  here.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
and  ornamental  tree.    I  obtained  it  from  Scotland." 

The  larch  is  not  an  evergreen,  but,  when  planted  in  groves  or  belts,  several 
trees  deep,  offers^  from  its  conformation,  a  very  considerable  resistance  to  the  winds^ 
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For  a  perfect  shelter  belt  for  orchard  or  fields,  however,  nothing  is  more 
strongly  recommended  than  the  Norway  spruce.     Mr.  Leslie  says  of  it : — 

"  We  consider  the  Norway  spruce  the  most  valuable  tree  there  is  torplBjaiing 
in  shelter  belts.  It  is  extremely  hardy,  very  rapid  in  growth,  and  easily  trans- 
planted." He  adds, ''  I  prefer  the  Norway  spruce  wholly  to  deciduous  troes  and 
evergreens  mixed,  as  in  the  latter  case,  the  one  checks  uie  growth  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  the  Norway  spruce  as 

"  The  cheapest  and  most  easily  procured  of  evergreens." 

**  Norway  spruce,"  says  Mr.  Allan,  of  Goderich, "  makes  the  finest  close  screen. 
It  would  suit  finely  round  an  orchard  or  bam-yard." 

Senator  Allan  says  of  it  :*— 

''  Of  these  nurseiy  trees,  the  Norway  spruce  fir  is  certainly  one  of  the  hand- 
somest evergreens,  and  most  desirable  in  eveiy  way.  It  is  very  hardy,  of  quick 
growth,  and  adapts  itself  to  all  situations,  and  what  is  a  great  recommendatioii, 
does  not,  like  the  balsam  fir,  and  some  other  of  our  native  spruces,  IcNse  its  lower 
branches  and  become  thin  and  scraggy  below  as  it  increases  m  age." 

The  Norway  spruce  is,  of  course,  an  imported  tree,  and  ,must  be  obtained 
through  the  nurseries. 

But  there  are  many  native  varieties  of  spruce,  which,  if  not  in  eveiy  respect 

80  desirable,  are  near  at  hand,  and  can  be  made  to  do  duty  very  efficiently.    Mr. 

Beall  says : — 

"  By  spruce  I  mean  the  kind  that  is  called  the  Canadian  or  black  spruce.  It 
-varies  much  in  colour.  I  bought  a  thousand  plants  of  Canadian  spruce  a  few 
years  ago.  I  consider  it  superior  to  the  Norwi^  spruce,  because  it  is  equally  as 
pretty  in  shape  and  it  has  a  better  colour.  With  the  Canadian  spruce  we  get 
Almost  every  variety  of  shade,  but  the  Norway  is  all  one  shade.  1  suppose  the 
different  shades  are  all  of  the  one  variety,  but  they  differ  durinc^  their  life.  They 
•can  be  cultivated  successfully  in  rows,  with  the  branchea  intenockinz  in  the  w^y 
described  by  Mr.  Beadle.  I  have  a  fine  close-cut  spruce  hed^^e  about  five  feet  high, 
pyramidal  m  shape,  and  five  feet  across  at  the  base.  Itcan  be  pruned  beautifully, 
And  we  have  now  eveiy  shade  and  colour,  from  the  palest  yellow  to  the  deepest 
green.  It  does  not  erow  so  fast  in  the  open  ground  as  the  Norway  spruce,  though 
I  have  trees,  planted  twelve  years  ago,  off  of  which  I  cut  the  tops  five  years  ago, 
4ind  they  are  now  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  high.  I  do  not  know  now  the  Canadian 
spruce  compares  with  the  Norway  spruce  in  merchantable  value.  It  will  grow 
almost  anywhere.  I  would  plant  it  along  with  cedar  or  pine  on  hill-sides  or  rock  %- 
places." 

Of  the  Canadian  white  and  black  spruce,  Hn  Iicslie  says : — 

^  We  have  found  the  white  spruce,  a  native  of  this  coimtry,  a  most  excellent 
tree  for  shelter  belts,  but  it  is  not  so  rapid  a  grower  as  the  Norway,  and  for  that 
reason  the  latter  is  superior.  We  have  a  black  spruce,  but  it  is  not  a  good  variety, 
as  it  is  apt  to  become  poor  at  the  oottom ;  that  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
of  the  tree  the  lower  limbs  decay  and  are  lost,  while  the  white  spruce  and  the 
Norway  hold  iheir  foliage  to  the  &;round.  When  I  speak  of  shelter,  1  mean  shelter 
4or  farm  buildings,  orchards,  etc.' 
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The  Scotch  pine,  the  I^orway  spruce,  and  the  Austrian  spruce  are  all  beautiful 
^ees,  and  very  easily  transplanted.    Mr.  Leslie  says  of  them : — 

"  The  Austrian  and  the  Scotch  pine  are  both  fine  trees ;  they  do  not  grow 
-quite  so  rapidly  as  the  Norway  spruce,  but  they  are  good  for  shelter  purposes 
jind  make  a  pretty  diversity  in  a  belt,  nearly  keeping  pace  with  it  in  growth. 
They  cost  about  the  same  as  the  Norway  spruce.  The  latter  variety,  and  the  white 
^ruceare  both  fine  ornamental  trees." 


Of  the  Arbor  VitCB  Mr.  Leslie  remarks: — 

"  Of  evergreen  trees,  the  most  useful  for  ornamental  purpases,  is  the  Arbor 
Tito,  in  its  three  varieties;  the  American,  the  Siberian,  ana  the  Tom  Thumb. 
Taking  the  Province  as  a  whole,  the  Virginian  cedar  does  nicely,  still  I  can  hardly 
.recommend  it,  as  it  is  difBcult  to  transplant." 

He  adds  further : — 

^  Coming  to  the  more  ornamental  trees,  I  would  recommend,  of  the  coniferous 
-class,  our  native  American  Arbor  Vitce,  or  white  cedar,  which  is  an  excellent  tre^ 
and  the  white  spruce.  The  balsam  spruce  I  cannot  recommend  at  alL  It  is  a 
veiy  pretty  tree,  and  has  very  handsome  foliage  until  it  is  about  twenty  years 
old,  when  it  gives  out  altogether.  The  Arbor  Vitce  is  a  very  long-lived  tree,  a 
moderate,  though  not  fast  grower,  requires  a  moister  soil  than  the  Norway  spruce 
though  I  have  seen  it  thrive  very  well  on  a  dry  soiL" 

Mr.  Beadle  remarks : — 

''  There  is  quite  a  list  of  evexgreens,  each  possessing  a  peculiar  beauty  of  its 
own.  The  cheapest  and  most  readily  procured  is  the  Norway  spruce ;  next  to 
that  are  perhaps  the  Austrian  pine,  the  Scotch  pine,  and  the  Oriental  spruce.  I 
don't  know  whether  Nordman's  fir  is  going  to  prove  successful  or  not — I  am  afraid 
it  is  tender,  except  where  the  peach  tree  will  thrive.  Then  there  are  some  of  the 
Bf)cky  Mountain  pines  which  are  giving  good  promise  of  being  valuable ;  they 
-seem  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  I  would  plant  our  own  native  white  pine  amongst 
them;  it  is  about  as  beautiful  a  tree  as  we  have.  The  roason  it  is  not  planted  with 
TLB  is  that  it  is  so  common,  but  where  it  is  allowed  to  grow  out  in  the  open  it 
makes  a  beautiful  tree.  Of  the  smaller  growing  varieties  I  would  recommend  the 
juniper  tribe — ^the  Lish  and  Swedish  particularly ;  I  prefer  the  Swedish,  because 
it  is  hardier.  There  are  varieties  of  the  Arbor  Viixe^  which  have  characteristics 
that  make  them  interesting ;  there  are  some  tipped  with  white,  giving  them  a 
silvery  appearance,  and  others — ^the  golden  ones — with  yellow  foliage.  T'he  box 
tree  injures  badly  with  us  in  the  winter,  but  I  should  say  that  in  Ottawa  and 
other  parts  where  the  snow  comes  early  in  the  fall  and  lies  late  in  the  spring 
4Ufording  protection  to  the  tree  from  the  heavy  firosts,  it  might  be  used  for  edgings 
etc  We  use  as  a  substitute  the  dwarf  Arbor  VUcb,  such  as  Hovey's,  the  heath- 
leafed  varietv,  Parson's  Arbor  Vitce,  all  of  which  are  valuable,  though  differing 
from  each  other  in  their  style  of  growth." 

The  'Arbor  VitcB  and  hemlock  make  admirable  shelter  belts  and  good  hedges 
Jfr.  Roy  says : — 

*'  A  good  hemlock  hedge  can  be  got  by  taking  young  hemlocks  from  the  bush 
juad  repluting.them  two  or  three  times.  .  .  •  The  younger  you  get  the  hemlocks 
the  better." 
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After  suggesting  the  Mountain  Ash^  Maiden  Hair  tree  (Salisburia),  the- 
Uudens  (European  and  native),  the  Cut-leaved  Alder,  and  the  fem-ieaved  Soniacb 
as  very  useful  trees  for  ornamental  purposes,  and  alluding  to  the  Arbor  VUcb  bst 
above  quoted,  Mr.  Beadle  gives  a  list  of  other  eveigreens  and  shrubs  that  may  be- 
used  for  beautifying  rural  homes  and  gardens.     Ue  says : — 

"  I  have  not  tried  the  American  yew  to  any  extent;  I  have  seen  it  crowing 
after  transplantation,  and  it  thrives  well.  The  Mdhonia  aquifolia  suffers  m>m  oux 
winters  if  it  is  not  covered  with  snow.  It  is  not  killed,  but  the  leaves  are  browned 
and  the  beauty  of  it  destroyed  until  new  leaves  come  out  to  hide  themu  When 
it  is  protected  by  snow  it  does  well  and  is  a  pretty  tree.  The  RetinospordSy  or 
Japan  cypress,  I  have  not  haa  much  experience  with,  though  some  trees  of 
that  variety  seem  to  promise  well.  There  is  a  lai^e  list  of  flowering  shrubs 
valuable  tor  our  planters,  some  of  them  native.  The  Florida  dog- wood  (Coraus 
Florida)  is  grown  by  some.  It  is  a  very  pretty  tree  while  the  bloom  lasts,  and  it 
lasts  a  gov^d  while ;  the  foliage  afterwards  is  very  pretty.  In  the  autumn  the- 
foliage  turns  into  beautiful  ooTours.  in  which  scarlet  and  purple  predominate,  and 
the  berii&s  are  also  veiy  pretty.  The  flowering  thorns  are  beautiful  trees,  belong- 
ing to  the  hawthorn  iamily.  When  the  trees  are  covered  with  bloom  the  air  la 
filled  with  fragrance.  As  to  their  hardiness,  they  do  not  suffer  much  with  us, 
and  if  they  suffer  at  all  it  is  not  from  the  cold  but  from  the  sun.  I  have  seen  the 
bark  on  the  south  side  of  the  tree  dried  up,  and  I  supposed  it  was  from  the  action 
of  the  sun.  1  do  not  prune  up  my  thorns,  but  let  the  branches  grow  close  to  the 
ground,  and  the  trunk  being  shaded  by  that  means,  the  tree  grows  finely.  Then 
there  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Japan  quince — I  prefer  the  scarlet-flowered 
variety ;  there  is  also  a  pink-flowered  variety,  with  blossoms  something  like  the- 
apple.  Both  of  these  varieties  are  very  beautiful ;  they  flower  early,  before  the  leaves- 
come  out,  and  are  an  interesting  sight  early  in  the  season*  After  the  flowers  drop^ 
the  leaves  come  out;  they  are  bright,  glossy  green,  neat,  clean,  and  free  from  insecte. 
In  autumn  the  trees  are  laden  with  golden  fruit,  which  is  pretty  to  the  sight,  but 
verv  acid.  I  don't  know  that  it  is  of  any  use.  The  slug  does  not  trouble  the 
leaf  with  us.  Another  class  of  flowering  shrubs  are  the  Spirceaa;  there  is  a  great 
variety  of  them.  The  most  prominent  is  the  plum-leafed  spirwa;  the  flowers 
are  double,  pure  white,  an3  in  the  autumn  the  foliage  becomes  purple,  scarlet  and 
crimson.  Tnere  are  varieties  of  weeping  elms,  such  as  the  Camperdown  elm. 
They  are  made  by  grafting  the  Camperdown  on  the  Scotch  at  standard  height. 
There  is  also  Young's  weeping  birch  ;  you  have  to  graft  it  at  standard  height,  and 
then  it  will  grow  horizontally  and  downwards.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  Weigelias, 
which  are  perfectly  haxdy  with  us,  and  are  very  beautiful.  Another  advantage 
which  some  of  them  possess  is  that  they  bloom  the  second  time ;  they  blossom  first 
in  June,  and  then  in  August  or  September.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  the 
Althasa  makes  a  beautiful  shrub.  The  Deutziaa  I  also  esteem  very  highly  ;  some 
of  them  are  very  low  shrubs,  and  can  be  U3ed  in  the  smallest  city  grounds ;  others 
are  larger,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  twelve  feet.  The  Deutzia  crenata  is  very 
pretty.  There  are  also  varieties  of  the  honeysuckles  and  clematis  which  are  very 
beautiful,  and  make  fine  plants  for  climbing  up  pillars  or  verandahs.  Some  of 
the  clematises  die  down  in  winter,  but  if  they  are  cut  down  at  the  crown  they 
will  grow  up  again  next  spring  and  flower  all  summer  long.  They  have  been 
used  in  England  for  bedding  purposes  by  pegging  them  down  and  letting  them 
creep  over  the  bed.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  the  Lonicera  tartarica,, 
which  are  very  pretty ;  they  are  very  showy  when  in  bloom,  and  are  easily  eolti- 
vated. 
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Oultivatioii  of  Forest  Trees. 

The  mode  of  cultivating  forest  trees  is  the  next  matter  to  claim  attention^ 
This  may  be  accomplished  either  by  raising  trees  from  the  seed,  or  from  cuttings^ 
or  by  transphmting  them  from  the  nursery  or  the  woods, 

Badsing  Trees  fix>m  Seed 

Tf  it  be  desired  to  raise  trees  from  the  seed,  attention  must  be  paid  tc  the  time 
of  gathering,  management,  and  planting.  The  soft  and  silver-ieaved  maples  and  elm 
mature  their  fruit  in  June;  the  sugar,  Norway,  sycamore,  and  some  other  maples^ 
ripen  their  seeds  later  in  the  season.  Acorns,  walnuts,  chestnuts  and  other  nuts 
ripen  in  the  fall.  All  seeds  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  gathered,  but  the  fall  seeds 
may,  if  more  desirable,  be  kept  in  a  box  mixed  with  sand  until  the  following  spring. 
&.coms  and  nuts  being  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  squirrels  are  often  preserved 
in  this  manner.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place,  and  where  they  will  not 
become  too  dry.  The  elm  and  maple  if  favourably  situated  will  make  very  good 
growth  in  their  first  season,  when  sown  immediately  after  gathering.  Red  cedar 
berries  should  be  bruised  in  March,  and  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  wet  wood  ashea 
In  three  weeks  the  alkali  will  have  cut  the  resinous  gum,  when  the  seeds  can  be 
washed  clean  from  the  pulp  and  planted. 

Seed  Beds. 

In  preparing  seed  beds,  the  ground  should  be  dug  for  a  foot  or  more  m  depth 
and  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  leaf -mould,  (or  wood  soil)  and  sharp  sand 
applied.  The  beds  should  be  laid  off  about  four  feet  wide,  screened  and  if  nec<^- 
sary  occasionally  watered.  The  drills  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  culti- 
vation. At  the  end  of  from  one  to  two  years,  according  to  circumstances,  the 
yonng  trees  may  be  transferred  to  nursery  rows,  and  in  a  couple  of  years  more 
planted  out  in  their  final  position. 

Transplanting  from  the  Foresta 

But  many  farmers  will  prefer  a  less  tedious  and  equally  cheap  method  cf 
acquiring  a  stock  of  young  trees.     Mr.  Bucke  of  Ottawa,  gives  some  useful  hin 
on  this  head : — 

"  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  before  the  Commission  about  growing 
trees  from  the  seed,  but  if  I  were  going  to  plant  trees,  and  particularly  maples, 
I  would  go  into  the  woods  and  pull  up  seedlings  a  few  inches  high,  as  I  am  con- 
vinced they  will  succeed  better  than  by  any  planting  of  seeds.  I  planted  i^  number 
in  iJiat  way^  and  they  are  the  best  lot  of  young  trees  I  know  of.  I  planted  them 
in  nursery  rows,  about  six  inches  apai*t  in  the  row,  and  I  have  succeeded  in  raising 
a  lajrge  number  without  losing  any.  I  trimmed  the  roots  before  planting.  There 
are  both  hard  and  soft  maple  found  in  the  ordinary  maple  bush,  and  I  think  birch 
could  be  propagated  in  the  same  way." 
10 
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Mr.  Bucke  further  stated  he  had  collected  and  planted  elm  seedlings  in  the 
8ame  way  as  the  maple.  Seedling  trees  thus  taken  early  from  the  bush,  should 
be  kept  in  the  nursery  rows  for  a  couple  of  years  and  then  planted  out.  With 
regard  to  the  spruces  and  other  coniferous  trees,  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

"  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  transplanting  these  trees  from  the  woods 
when  young ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  keeping  the  roots  moist  while  out  of  the 
ground.  I  would  recommend  that  they  should  always  be  planted  in  nursery  rows 
before  being  permanently  placed  in  position,  and  if  they  have  uffly  tap  roots 
these  should  hie  cut  off.  I  would  not  recommend  that  the  tops  should  be  cut,  there 
is  no  necessity  for  doing  so,  and  it  destroys  the  symmetry  of  the  tree.  There  is  no 
necessity  for  cutting  the  tops  of  deciduous  tree  seedlings." 

Mr.  Arnold  says  on  these  points : — 

"  Unless  trees  have  been  prepared  by  transplantation,  the  smaller  they  are 
planted  the  better.  They  should  not  be  over  a  foot  high  unless  they  have  been  so 
prepared.  After  they  are  planted  I  would  cultivate  the  soil  the  same  as  for  com 
or  potatoes.  I  would  plant  the  trees  at  first  with  a  view  to  thinning  them  out. 
As  to  the  cost  per  acre,  the  small  trees  could  be  supplied  for  five  dollars  per 
hundred.  The  planting  would  be  about  five  dollars  per  hundred,  that  is,  for 
nurseryman's  trees,  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
planting  of  such  small  trees,  but  I  would  have  them  properly  prepared  to  plant 
when  tney  were  two  or  three  feet  high.  They  would  then  cost  about  twenty- 
dollars  a  hundred  when  planted.  Some  varieties  of  oaks,  walnuts,  etc.,  could  'be 
raised  from  the  seed  by  farmers  if  they  attended  to  the  matter,  but  I  find  it  more 
profitable  for  me  to  send  and  buy  my  trees  one  or  two  years  old  from  those  who 
make  a  business  of  raising  them.  The  raising  of  forest  trees  from  seedlings  is  a 
basiness  by  itself.  It  would  pay  better  to  import  some  from  France  and  England 
than.to  grow  them,  as  they  have  to  be  shaded.  Young  trees  should  be  grown  in 
a  seed  bed,  before  being  planted  out,  about  two  years,  and  then  should  be  re-trans- 
planted every  two  years  until  they  are  put  where  they  are  to  remain." 

Of  trees  of  a  larger  growth  than  seedlings  in  their  first  or  second  year,  Mr. 

Roy  says : — 

"  In  transplanting  trees  the  smaller  the  better.  If  you  get  a  tree  four  or  &vb 
feet  high  you  may  replant  it,  but  my  experience  is  that  the  sooner  you  begin  to 
transplant  the  trees  the  better.  I  usually  transplant  fruit  and  other  trees  in  the 
fall.  The  strongest  and  almost  only  reason  I  have  for  transplanting  them  then  is 
that  I  have  more  time  to  do  the  work  then.  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  culti- 
vate around  a  tree.  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to  cultivate  around  a  peach  tree  in  a 
rich  soil,  because  the  tree  gets  too  much  wood  in  the  fall,  and  the  frost  comes  on  and 
kills  it  before  the  wood  hardens.  As  regards  forest  trees,  I  think  they  would 
succeed  better  for  a  few  years  if  cultivated  around.  After  they  get  fairly  growing 
I  don't  think  cultivation  would  be  required." 

Senator  Allan  on  the  replanting  of  forest  grown  trees  remarks : — 

"  Take,  however,  even  an  ordinary  sized  farm,  say  of  200  acres,  and  if  plant- 
ing is  to  be  carried  on  to  any  extent,  trees  from  the  nurseries  will  be  found  rather' 
too  expensive  a  luxury,  and  the  farmer  must  rely  upon  what  he  can  obtain  frona 
the  nearest  woods. 

"  These — if  carefully  transplanted,  and'in  the  case  of  evergreens  moreespecially, 
of  not  too  large  a  growth,  when  moved — ought  to  succeed  perfectly,  or  at  least 
there  should  be  a  very  small  percentage  of  loss. 
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''Of  our  native  evergreens,  the  white  pine, black  and  white  spruce,  and  white 
cedar,  can  all  be  easily  transplanted. 

''The  red  or  Norway  pine,  than  which  there  is  no  handsomer  tree  when 
allowed  to  crow  singly  and  with  plenty  of  room  for  the  spread  of  its  branches,  is 
very  difficmt  to  move,  and  will  not  generally  succeed,  unless,  taken  up  with  great 
care  when  very  young. 

"  The  hemlock  spruce,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  picturesque  of  our  lative 
evergreens^  is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  is  also  difficult  to  transplant,  except  when 
very  young,  but  both  it  and  the  white  cedar  make  most  excellent  hedges. 

"  Of  our  deciduous  trees,  the  elm,  ash,  beech,  oak,  and  maple,  are  the  most 

generally  and  easily  obtainable.  The  maple  (both  of  the  hard  and  soft  varieties) 
ears  transplanting  remarkable  well,  and  grows  rapidly.  The  different  varieties 
of  elm  can  also  be  easily  moved — so  also  the  ash.  The  oak,  both  white  and  red, 
as  well  as  other  varieties,  is  difficult  to  move  with  safety,  and  is  of  less  rapid 
growth  than  either  the  maple  or  the  elm. 

"  The  butternut,  if  transplanted  when  yoimg,  succeeds  well.  The  walnut  and 
sweet  chestnut  I  have  no  experience  of,  except  as  transplanted  nursery  trees. 
Take,  however,  all  the  others  I  have  named,  both  evergreen  and  deciduous,  and 
they  can  generally  be  obtained  in  most  parts  of  Ontario,  without  having  to  go 
ajiy  great  distance  to  find  them." 

As  the  tree  to  be  moved  increases  in  size  the  more  care,  is  needed  in  its  treat- 
ment. It  is  a  good  plan  to  select  trees  growing  as  near  the  edge  of  the  woods  as 
possible ;  their  situation  having  been  less  sheltered,  the  exposure  to  which  removal 
subjects  them  is  less  felt.  As  to  the  preparation  and  removal  of  forest  trees  Mr. 
Arnold  says : — 

"  We  prune  the  roots  with  a  spade.     In  the  case  of  trees  which  have  not  been 
transplanted,  and  trees,  say  four,  five^  or  six  feet  high,  which  have  not  been  moved 
lately,  we  send  out  a  man  in  the  spring  to  cut  off  the  roots  about  a  foot  from  the 
stem.    In  the  fall,  in  digging  them  up  you  will  find  abundance  of  fibres,  and  un- 
less this  is  done  it  is  dangerous  to  remove  them  at  that  age.     If  people  transplant- 
ing from  the  forest  would  go  about  this  time  (June)  and  cut  off  the  roots  a  few 
inches  from  the  stalk,  and  go  next  year  and  dig  them  up,  they  would  find  no  diffi- 
culty.   In  moving  trees  it  is  better  to  cut  off  the  tap  roots.    For  instance  in  grow- 
ing  peaches  it  is  the  practice  of  many  to  put  peach  seeds  in  sand  in  the  ^eenhouse 
until  they  germinate.    There  is  a  long  tap  root  which  we  pinch  off,  and  when  we 
take  it  up  afterwards  we  find  a  mass  of  fibres.     In  fact  the  tap  root  is  not  essential 
to  the  future  growth  of  the  tree.    As  to  the  branches,  I  would  not  touch  them 
until  I  came  to  transplant.     When  we  die  them  up  we  have  to  cut  off  a  portion  of 
the  roots,  and  it  is  necessary  to  take  off  about  the  same  proportion  of  the  oranches. 
The  root  vessels  cannot  draw  sap  enough  to  supply  all  the  leaves  unless  this  is 
done.    The  reason  I  would  give  for  priming  with  a  spade  is,  first,  that  it  prevents 
injury  to  the  root  while  tne  tree  is   being  finally  moved;  second,  it  produces 
large  growtii  of  small  fibrous  roots  within  a  limited  space,  and  this  ados  to  the 
nourishment  of  the  tree." 

The  distances  apart  at  which  trees  are  planted,  when  set  in  rows  for  ornament, 
or  shelter  for  cattle  in  fields,  will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  nature  of  the  tree,  and 
iTvill  run  from  ten  to  thirty  feet,  according  to  circumstances.  For  forest  planting* 
the  trees  being  in  that  case  small,  they  may  be  planted  from  three  and  a  half  to 
four  feet  apart  in  each  direction.     This  will  admit  of  cultivation  by  horse  power. 
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As  the  trees  grow  they  will  be  thinned  out,  any  casualities,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
supplied  by  new  plantings. 

In  Dr.  Hough's  report  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  number  of 
trees  upon  an  acre  at  a  given  distance  apart,  and  the  number  that  might  be  left  si 
different  ages,  with  the  proportional  value  of  the  thinnings  taken  at  the  several 
ages: — 


AGE. 


Distano* 
apart. 


10  yean 

15  "  

ao  "  

«7  "  

36  "  V. 

43  •*  

51  " 


ft.  in. 

3  9 

4  0 

4  3 

4  7 

5  e 

6  6 
8  0 


Tre«sto 
the 


Propoftioiial 

value  of  each 

trimming  to  tottl 

trimming. 


8,097 
2,792 
2,411 
2,077 
1,440 
1,081 
680 


per  oent 
3.4 

5.2 

8.5 

ia5 

28.8 
28.7 
27.5 


In  regard  to  the  growth  of  woodland  a  high  European  authority  remarks:— 

"  That,  while  an  uncultivated  woodland,  taken  for  a  long  period,  and  counting 
interest  and  taxes,  would  yield  almost  nothing  to  the  capital  invested,  it  is  well 
established  that  the  same  laud,  managed  according  to  modem  science,  would,  in 
the  long  run,  yield  a  revenue  both  conspicuous  ana  constant." 


Oonstruction  of  Shelter  Belts. 

For  screens  and  shelter  belts  where  evergreens  are  used,  Mr.  Leslie  gives  the 
following  advice : — 

**  Trees  for  this  purpose  would  not  require  to  be  of  great  height.  If  farmers 
consulted  their  own  interest,  I  think  they  would  commence  by  planting  out  small 
stock,  say  from  12  to  18  inches  high.  These  trees  grow  very  rapidly,  say,  on  an 
average,  three  feet  every  year  for  the  first  five  years,  gradually  lessening  there- 
after, and  in  a  short  time  the  farmer  obtains  a  good  shelter. 

"  As  we  get  these  trees  (Norway  spruce)  from  the  old  country,  they  are  two 
years  in  the  seed-bed,  and  two  years  transplanted.  That  brings  them  from  12  to 
15  indies  in  height,  and  nicely  rooted.  When  received  in  good  condition  we  do 
not  lose  one  per  cent,  in  transplanting  them.  If  in  poor  condition,  they  are  trans- 
planted before  being  sold,  ana  get  a  couple  of  years  in  this  country,  and  are  then 
removed.  The  tree  is  thus,  in  the  latter  case,  six  years  old  from  the  seed  when 
planted  for  the  purposes  of  shelter. 

"  All  that  we  have  ever  sold  have  been  i*aised  in  the  old  country  (Scotland). 
We  find  it  much  cheaper  to  import  them  than  to  raise  them  from  the  seed.  Our 
climate  is  a  little  against  raising  evergreens  from  the  seed ;  the  sun  is  apt  to 
scorch  and  kill  them  when  in  their  early  growth.  In  the  moist  climate  of  the 
old  country  they  can  be  grown  with  much  less  care,  and  are  raised  and  sold  by 
millions. 

"In  planting  a  shelter  belt,  say  an  acre  deep, the  trees  would  not  require  to  be 
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placed  closer  than  six  feet  apart ;  at  that  distance  they  would  interlock  in  a  few 
years.  At  six  feet  apart,  about  1,200  trees  per  acre  would  be  required,  and  they 
could  be  planted  very  cheaply  by  running  furrows  with  the  plough  lengthwise 
and  then  across,  placing  the  trees  at  the  intersections  of  the  furrows.  This 
would  give  the  trees  sufficient  depth ;  in  fact,  I  would  rather  earth  up  a  little 
than  pliuit  too  deep. 

"1  consider  a  good  shelter  belt  can  be  made  with  evergreens  two  deep,  placed 
say  ten  feet  apart,  with  a  distance  between  the  rows  of  five  feet,  and  the  trees 
placed  so  as  to  break  the  spaces  of  the  rows.  A  shelter  belt  made  in  this  way  on 
the  north  side  of  a  square  ten  acre  field  would  require  130  trees,  and  for  both  north 
ajid  west  sides  double  that  number." 

Mr.  Leslie  adds : — 

*'I  prefer  the  Norway  spruce  wholly  to  deciduous  trees  and  evergreens 
mixed,  as,  in  the  latter  case,  the  one  kind  checks  the  growth  of  the  other." 

Mr.  Beadle  also  notices  the  fact  that,  while  the  lower  branches  of  other  trees 
if  they  were  allowed  to  interlock,  would  die  in  a  few  years,  the  Norway  spruce 
becomes  closely  interwoven  without  the  least  injury,  and  forms  a  hedge  so  perfect 
the  wind  will  hardly  play  through  it  at  all. 

Planting  out  Evergreens. 

With  regard  to  the  planting  and  removal  of  nursery  evergreens,  Mr.  Beadle 
says: 

"As  a  rule  it  is  more  difficult  to  transplant  evergreens  than  deciduous  trees» 
just  because  the  foliage  is  always  present  in  the  evei^eens,  whereas  you  can  plant 
the  others  when  it  is  not.  But  by  taking  evergreens  just  in  the  beginning  of  the 
spring,  before  they  start  into  growth,  if  the  season  is  not  exceptionally  dry,  they 
are  easily  transplanted.  The  secret  of  transplanting  them  successfully  is  to  trans- 
plant them  when  they  are  quite  young,  then  let  them  stand  for  two  years,  take 
them  up  and  set  them  further  apart,  give  them  two  years  more  and  then  trans- 
plant tnem  again.  If  evercpreens  were  transplanted  four  times  before  they  came 
into  the  han<£  of  the  purchaser  they  would  nardly  meet  with  a  death.  But  most 
men  would  sooner  pay  a  few  cents  apiece  for  trees  which  have  been  transplanted 
once  than  pay  a  higher  price  for  trees  which  have  been  frequently  transplanted. 
Our  people  have  not  yet  been  educated  into  a  knowledge  of  the  difierenoe  as  they 
have  been  in  Europe. ' 

Mr.  Leslie  makes  a  very  similar  suggestion.    He  says : — 

"  My  advice  would  be,  unless  the  ground  is  in  extraordinarily  good  condition, 
to  take  the  young  trees  as  they  are  received  from  the  nursery  and  make  nursery 
rows  of  them,  ffive  them  a  little  care  until  they  arrive  at  the  height  of  18  inches 
or  2  feet,  and  Uien  put  them  into  permanent  position.  They  would  require  frx)m 
two  to  three  years  to  grow  to  this  height,  ana  would  then  be  a  good  size  to  trans- 
plant. After  that  their  ordinary  growth  is  two  to  three  feet  per  year  in  good  soil, 
and  fully  two  feet  in  any  soil,  so  that  in  six  or  seven  years  the  farmer  would  have 
a  good  welter." 
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Planting  Waste  Lands. 

For  planting  on  waste  lands,  either  inaccessible  to  cultivation  or  of  a  soil  toa 
poor  to  repay  cultivation,  the  European  larch  has  already  been  mentioned.  Mr. 
Leslie,  referring  to  this  tree,  says : — 

"  It  is  suited  to  our  climate,  being  perfectiy  hardy,  and  very  easy  to  trans- 
plant in  the  spring.  It  requires  early  transplanting,  though  later  in  the  season  it 
will  thrive  if  transplanted,  provided  the  roots  are  kept  moist.  As  a  rule,  how- 
ever, it  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  or  as  late  in 
the  fall  as  possible  before  the  permanent  freezing  of  the  ground.  It  can  be 
imported  at  about  the  same  price  as  the  Norway  spruce. 

''  I  would  not  recommend  planting  them  aiter  they  attain  a  height  of  more 
than  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet ;  they  are  a  little  impatient  of  being  moved 
after  that  time.  There  is  not  a  large  supply  of  them  kept  in  this  country ,  we 
keep  a  fair  supply  ourselves.  If  very  large  quantities  were  reauired,  as  for  in- 
stance, if  railway  companies  should  go  into  their  cultivation,  wey  would  hare 
to  be  imported  to  meet  the  demand. 

"  The  firm  of  Douglas  &  Co.,  Waukeegon,  in  the  States,  grow  them  by  the 
million.  The  prices  in  the  old  countrv,  however,  are  less  than  those  in  the  States 
and  in  either  case  there  is  a  duty  on  the  trees  when  imported  here." 

For  belts,  Mr.  Leslie  would  plant  European  larches  three  or  four  deep. 

''•Hitherto/'  he  says,  *'  the  tree  has  been  used  more  for  shelter  than  anything 
else.  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  success  tuider  good  management.  In  our  own  place 
we  have  some  trees  thirty  feet  in  height." 

OoBt  of  Tree  Planting. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  trees  purchased  from  the  nurserymen  Mr.  Beadle 
says : 

"  As  to  the  cost  per  acre  of  such  forest  planting,  young  black  walnnt  trees 
can  be  bought  of  the  nurserymen  who  have  been  growing  them,  at  about  $12.50 
or  SI  5  per  hundred  for  trees  about  four  feet  high.  Chestnuts  could  be  bought  at 
about  tne  same  figure.  I  know  of  no  plantations  where  the  hard  maple,  could  be 
bought  at  any  figure.  Nurserymen  have  confined  themselves  mostiy  to  the  horse 
chestnut  and  mountain  ash  for  tree  planting." 

Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

**  The  American  elm,  the  Scottish  elm,  and  the  English  ash  are  also  very 
desirable.  Those  that  I  have  named  I  regard  as  the  very  choicest.  In  large 
numbers  I  imagine  these  trees  could  be  got  for  about  twenty-five  cents  apiece, 
when  about  eight  feet  in  height,  which  I  regard  as  the  proper  size  for  planting. 
They  would  h^  trees  raised  in  this  country,  but  they  would  have  to  be  nursery 
grown,  or  transplanted  from  the  woods." 

Of  the  coat  of  Norway  spruce  Mr,  Beadle  says  : — 

"  It  is  grown  by  nurserymen  both  in  Europe  and  America  by  milliona  They 
can  be  bou^t  from  one  to  two  feet  high  for  SIO  to  $15  a  htuidred,  and  if  taken 
younger  can  be  bought  for  stiU  less." 

Mr.  Leslie,  on  the  same  point,  aaya !-» 

*'  We  sell  these  imported  trees  at  from  $30  to  $40  a  thousand — ^three  or  foox 
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cents  apiece — that  is  to  say  the  15-inch  ones.     The  18-inch  ones  would  be  trans- 

filanted  two  years  in  this  country,  and  cannot  be  sold  for  less  than  $60  a  thousand, 
f  large  numbers  were  taken  they  could  be  sold  at  a  much  cheaper  rate,  say  25 
per  cent.  off.  If  we  could  depend  upon  getting  them  every  3'ear  in  the  same 
condition,  they  could  be  sold  cheaper  still,  bu(  we  have  to  take  an  average." 

The  difference  in  age  and  size  is,  of  course,  an  important  factor  in  calculating 
the  cost.  Dr.  James  Brown  in  his  evidence  says,  with  regard  to  the  cost  of  im- 
ported trees : — 

"  I  have  been  just  now  at  Leslie's  nurseries,  and  find  there  that  such  plants 
as  the  Scotch  pine  and  other  sorts  of  pine  would  cost  about  five  cents  each.  To 
plant  an  acre  at  that  rate  would  cost  $50  for  plants  alone,  independent  of  planting 
them.  This  rate  is  reckoned  when  planting  the  trees  six  feet  apart.  I  think  I 
would  advise  planting  them  as  close  as  that.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  reason 
why  the  price  could  not  be  greatly  reduced  by  having  extensive  nurseries,  in  fact 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

"  Mr.  Leslie  said  that  it  ne  had  extensive  orders  for  them  he  could  afford  to 
sell  them  cheaper,  but  at  present  he  has  no  encouragement  to  do  so.  In  the  matter 
of  reclothin^  the  country  with  forest  trees,  the  first  thing  essential  is  to  establish 
large  nurseries  for  the  purpose  of  raising  young  trees.  I  think  that  trees  suitable 
for  replanting  could  be  raised  so  as  to  sell  on  an  average  for  $8  a  thousand. 

"  You  can  get  the  same  plants  in  Scotland  for  a  third  of  that.  The  diffei  ce 
between  the  price  here  and  there  would  be  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  rearing  them 
here  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  winter.  In  Scotland  they  require  no  pro7 
tection,  but  they  would  require  to  be  protected  here  while  they  were  young." 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  cost,  Mr.  Leslie  in  his  own  evidence  repeated 
the  remark  he  had  made  to  Dr.  James  Brown.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  trees 
can  in  large  numbers  be  grown  at  a  very  small  cost  indeed,  but,  so  far,  in  Canada, 
between  the  very  limited  amount  of  planting  that  haa  been  going  on  and  the 
accessibility  of  woodlands  affording  a  cheap  supply  of  trees  of  some  sort  or  condi- 
tion, the  nursery  demand  has  been  comparatively  insignificant,  and  no  sufficient 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  induce  nurserymen  to  raise  forest  trees  in  great 
numbers.    As  to  the  actual  cost  of  planting  a  given  area  Mr.  Leslie  says : — 

"  The  trees  would  cost  about  6  cents  each,  say  6  cents  with  the  planting.  In 
other  words,  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  field  could  be  protected  at  a  cost  of 
very  little  over  $6  an  acre,  or  say  $7.50  with  the  planting." 

In  his  evidence  on  general  farming  and  other  subjects,  Proieaaor  Brown  ot 
Quelph,  gave  the  following  as  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  planting  out  forest  trees, 
and  his  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of  planting.     He  said : — 

"  Upon  the  subject  of  forestry,  I  will  show  you  what  it  costs  per  acre  to  put 
down  young  trees  taken  from  your  own  or  a  neighbour's  bush,  a  method  of  re- 
planting which  can  be  adopted  at  the  least  possible  expense,  and  I  think  with  the 
greatest  possible  success. 

"  In  selecting  trees  for  replanting,  it  is  best  to  keep  on  the  small  side.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  go  into  six  or  eight  feet  trees  if  you  want  rapid  success.  Two 
or  three  feet  trees  will  ultimately  do  much  better.  I  think  it  is  an  important 
point  gained  if  we  can  show  the  (Janadian  farmer  how  he  can  be  his  own  nursery- 
mgn  and  do  his  own  replanting. 
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'  There  are  thousands  of  young  trees  in  every  farmers'  neighbourhood  which 
need  cost  him  nothing  but  the  expense  of  coUectuig  them.  If  he  has  to  pay  ten 
cents  to  a  nurseryman  for  every  tree  he  plants,  he  will  do  very  little  in  that  way. 

''  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  plantins^  one  and  a  half  million  of  trees  a  year 
and  they  did  not  cost  more  than  ten  shillmgs  and  sixpence  a  thousand,  and  if  our 
Government  or  private  parties  took  the  nursery  management  of  such  trees,  I  think 
they  could  be  produced  in  Ontario  at  less  than  eight  dollars  a  thousand 

"  I  have  started  an  experiment  upon  this  subject  upon  the  Model  Farm  at 
Ouelph,  and  I  have  found  tne  cost  to  be  as  follows  per  acre : — 

Clearing  and  preparing  the  ground (9  4A 

Digging  pits 8  88 

Fencing 4  75 

Planting { 11  50 

Pruning 0  75 

Mulching 2  25 

Taking  trees  from  the  forest 18  50 

Heeli^ 0  50 

Total  cost. $56  57 

"  If  the  farmer  does  not  estimate  the  value  of  his  own  labour,  and  of  the 
labour  of  his  horses,  you  may  reduce  that  about  one-half. 

'*  I  do  not  believe  in  manuring  forest  trees — ^I  have  never  seen  any  good  effect 
from  it,  and  I  am  expressing  not  only  my  own  experience,  bilt  the  experience  of 
others  dating  fifty  years  hadsL 

''  We  have  had  evidence  of  great  weight  that  trees  should  not  be  planted  less 
than  six  or  eight  feet  apart,  and  that  ^ves  about  900  trees  to  the  acre.  We 
planted  that  number  this  season,  and  Uiere  are  now  715  alive  and  doing  well, 
showing  an  actual  death-rate  of  one  fifth.  The  deaths,however,  occurred  principally 
among  the  pine  and  spruce,  apart  from  these,  the  deaths  were  comparatively  few. 

"  In  planting  strips  of  wood  for  the  protection  of  crops,  I  cannot  recommend 
anything  but  standard  trees." 

Ornamental  Planting. 

For  ornamental  planting,  taste  and  good  judgment  must  be  the  planter's 
guides,  as  well  as  the  means  he  has  at  his  command.  Enough  has  been  said  to 
show  that,  in  our  native  woods,  we  have  enough  to  add  a  charm  of  beauty  to  every 
rural  home,  and  to  afford  a  most  pleasant  and  delightful  recreation  to  those  who 
engage  in  the  work  of  ornamentation. 

Effects  of  Forests  on  Moisture. 

The  effects  of  forests  on  rain  and  snow  fall  is  a  subject  that  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  some  European  countries,  and  is  admitted  to  be  one  that  is  being 
practically  illustrated  in  our  own  experience,  although,  up  to  the  present  time,  no 
jBUch  system  of  experiments  or  inquiries  have  been  adopted  as  to  identify,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  the  relations  of  the  clearing  of  the  land  to  diminished  moisture. 
Still,  everybody  mentally  attributes  the  latter  result  to  the  former  cause.  Some- 
thing more  may  be  said  in  regard  to  this  matter  when  the  evidence  on  meteorology 
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in  relation  to  agriculture  is  under  review.  Meantime,  the  following  extracts 
from  the  report  of  Dr.  Hough,  already  referred  to,  will  describe,  in  a  few  words, 
the  part  played  by  forest  trees  in  relation  to  this  branch  of  nature's  economy : — 

Influence  of  Woodlands  upon  Streams. 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  common  remark  that  our  streams  diminish  as  the  woodlands 
are  cleared  away,  so  as  to  materially  injure  the  manufacturing  interests  de- 
pending upon  hydraulic  power,  and  to  require  new  sources  of  supply  for  our 
State  canals,  and  for  the  use  of  cities  and  large  towns.  Many  streams  once 
navigable  are  now  entirely  worthless  for  this  use.  The  mode  in  which  this  in- 
fluence operates  will  be  readily  understood  when  we  consider  the  effects  of  forests 
upon  the  humidity  and  temperature  of  the  air. 

"  A  deciduous  tree,  during  the  season  when  in  foliage,  is  constantly  drawing 
from  the  earth,  and  giving  on  from  its  leaves  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture, 
and  in  some  cases  this  amount  is  very  great.  This  change  of  state  from  a  fluid  to 
a  gaseous  condition,  is  a  cooling  process,  and  the  air  near  the  surface,  being 
secured  from  the  sun  and  from  the  winds,  becomes,  by  this  means,  so  humid  that  a 
rank,  succulent  vegetation  often  springs  up  and  thnves,  which  in  an  open  field 
would  wither  and  perish  in  an  hour.  The  air  being  thus  charged  with  moisture 
and  cooled,  does  not  take  up  by  evaporation  the  rains  which  Ml,  and  the  soil, 
being  more  open,  readily  allows  the  water  from  melting  snows  and  from  showers 
to  sink  into  tne  earth,  m)m  whence  a  portion  appears  in  springs  and  in  swamps, 
>7hich  give  rise  to  rills  and  streams. 

"  The  air  at  all  times  holds  more  or  less  watery  vapour  in  suspension,  and  its 
capacity  for  doing  so  is  increased  as  the  temperature  is  raised,  not  by  a  steadily 
gaining  rate,  but  more  rapidly  as  the  heat  is  increased.  There  can  be  no  evapo- 
ration when  the  air  is  saturated  with  moisture,  and  no  deposit  of  water  in  any 
form  until  the  temperature  is  reduced  to  the  point  of  saturation.  It  is  not  yet 
determined  as  to  how  far  the  cooling  and  moistening  influence  of  a  grove  may 
extend.  It  must  depend  upon  many  circumstances,  and  especially,  upon  the  slope 
of  the  surface  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  The  effect  is  often  apparent  to  the 
eye  from  the  freshness  of  the  herbage  in  adjacent  fields  for  many  tmb  in  width." 

Wooodlands  and  the  Sno^-feJl. 

**  The  effect  of  woodlands  in  retaining  snows  where  they  fall,  and  in  delaying 
their  melting  in  the  spring,  has  been  everywhere  observed  in  snowy  countries. 
In  such  loca£ties  the  snow  cannot  be  drifted  by  the  winds  and  when  it  melts  it 
disappears  slowly,  sinking  into  the  soil  leather  than  flowing  off  upon  the  surface. 
The  effect  of  this  delay  in  checking  a  too-early  appearance  of  fruit-blossoms,  <»n- 
not  be  mistaken.  The  result  is  in  fact  quite  similar  to  that  of  considerable  areas 
of  water,  such  as  our  northern  lakes,  along  the  borders  of  which  and  especially 
on  the  lee-side,  fruits  are  found  to  flourish  with  the  greatest  svccess.  In  a  country 
interspersed  with  clumps  and  belts  of  woodland^,  me  snows  drift  less  and  their 
melting  more  evenly  over  the  surface  cannot  fail  to  be  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  agriculture,  and  more  especially  to  meadows  and  pastures."  .... 

The  Tree  Pedlar. 

There  is  one  more  point  to  which  it  may  be  well  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
intending  tree  cultivator,  and  that  is  the  necessity  of  great  care  in  the  purchase 
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of  trees.  The  tree-pedlar^  while  he  has  doubtless  done  much  to  stimulate  both 
fruit  tree  and  forest  tree  growing,  has  an  almost  proverbially  evil  reputation. 
He  has,  it  is  asserted,  not  only  deceived  his  customers,  but  too  frequently  cheated 
his  employers  by  taking  orders  in  their  name  and  executing  them  with  inferior 
trees  purchased  elsewhere.     Mr.  Arnold  remarked  to  the  Commissioners  : — 

•*  I  do  not  employ  travellers  to  sell  my  trees.  I  have  been  very  unfortunate 
with  them,  as  they  have  been  dishonest  to  me  and  the  public  too." 

Of  the  knavish  tricks  of  some  of  these  men  others  also  spoke,  notably  Mr. 
Bucke,  who  had  to  tell  of  a  highly  recommended  choice  apple  tree  turning  out  a  very 
excellent  balsam  poplar,  or  of  an  attempt,  frustrated  by  the  action  of  the  witness, 
to  pass  off  a  well-known  and  very  common  variety  of  gi'ape  under  a  new  and  high 
sounding  designation.  It  is  idle  to  suppose  that  where  there  are  rogues  there  will 
not  be  dupes  or  victims,  but  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for  all,  that  only 
by  satisfactory  proof  that  the  order  is  actually  to  be  executed  by  some  nurseryman 
of  established  reputation,  of  whom  there  are  happily  a  large  number,  can  the  risk 
of  imposition  be  avoided.  The  mere  presentation  of  a  card  or  trade  list  bearing  a 
well-known  name  is  not  sufficient,  for,  if  the  card  or  list  be  genuine,  the  order  may 
go  elsewhere.  It  occurs  to  the  Commissioners  to  suggest  that  every  nurseryman 
should  provide  his  travellers  with  forms  of  orders  and  envelopes  with  his  address 
printed  thereon,  with  a  request  to  the  customer  added  to  mail  the  order  himself 
at  the  nearest  post  office.  This  would  ensure  the  execution  of  the  order  by  the 
right  man,  and  if  people  are  so  foolish  as  to  buy  without  any  such  checks  or  guar- 
antees they  must  take  the  consequences. 

Ooncluding  Remarks  on  Forestry. 

The  Commissioners  during  the  progress  of  their  investigations  under 
this  head,  have  been  profoundly  impressed,  not  less  with  the  importance 
than  with  the  magnitude  of  the  subject.  In  fact,  had  the  whole  time  devoted 
by  them  to  the  discharge  of  their  varied  duties  been  occupied  in  inquiring  into 
the  question  of  forestry  in  its  many  aspects,  it  might  have  been  well  spent 
They  feel  that  the  evidence  they  have  taken  rather  suggests  further  examination 
into,  than  exhausts  the  whole  subject. 

The  arrangements  and  laws  relating  to  forestry  in  Europe,  as  well  as  the 
progress  of  tree  planting  in  the  United  States,  in  which  direction  an  active 
movement  has  been  going  on  for  some  years — would  have  been  matters  well 
worthy  of  close  observation,  and  the  Commissioners  respectfully  recommend 
that  information  thereupon  should  be  obtained  by  such  methods  as  may  appear 
to  the  Qovemment  to  be  most  convenient  and  effectual. 

Possibly  such  information  might  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  question 
frequently  raised  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry.  By  what  means  can  tree  planting 
by  individuals  or  corporations  be  most  successfully  promoted  ? 
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Qovemment  assistance  in  the  shape  of  money  grants,  exemptions  of  planted 
lands  from  municipal  taxation,  and  the  establishment  by  the  Qovemment  of  large 
forest  tree  nurseries  have  all  in  turn  been  suggested. 

The  Commissioners  would  be  reluctant  to  advise  the  expenditure  of  any 
considerable  sum  of  public  money  without  having  before  them  some  scheme,  the 
details  of  which  had  been  carefully  examined  and  worked  out. 

The  subject  is  a  new  one  to  the  minds  of  most  of  our  people,  and  it  is  rather 
by  the  creation  of  public  interest  in  the  question,  and  a  sense  of  personal  responsi- 
bility with  regard  to  it,  that  the  ground  work  of  any  future  plans  must  be  laid. 

Meantime  the  Commissioners  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  the  Fruit  Growers' 
Association  of  Ontario,  has  included  forestry  and  ^arboriculture  in  its  programme 
of  operations,  and  that  the  Qovemment  have  given  some  encouragement  to  this 
step,  while  at  the  same  time  experimental  tree  planting  has,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association,  been  commenced  at  the  Model  Farm  at  Quelph.  A  few  town- 
ships and  urban  municipalities  have  also  offered  inducements  to  the  planting  of 
streets  and  concession  lines.  All  these  are  indications  of  a  gradual  awakening  to 
a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  something  effectual  being  done. 

With  the  facilities  that  exist  in  all  parts  of  Ontario,  for  obtaining  a  supply 
of  materials  dose  at  hand,  organizations  in  townships  or  school  sections  for  plant- 
ing a  given  number  of  trees,  within  a  given  period  of  time,  and  at  the  smallest 
possible  cost,  should  not  be  difficult 

It  has  also  been  proposed  that  school-house  lots,  now  usually  presenting  a 
most  bare  and  uninviting  appearance,  should  be  planted  with  forest  trees,  and  a 
small  premium  or  reward  be  given  to  those  schools,  in  a  district,  whose  trees  had 
been  most  successfully  cultivated  and  best  preserved  for  a  given  period. 

It  has  further  been  suggested  that  interest  might  be  excited,  and  information 
imparted,  by  lectures  delivered  by  competent  persons  on  forestry  in  connection, 
perhaps,  with  entomology  and  ornithology,  so  far  as  those  topics  affect  the  farmer 
and  fruit  grower. 

Such  lectures  might  be  delivered  in  school-houses,  under  arrangements  made 
by  the  county  inspectors,  the  senior  classes  in  the  school,  and  the  public  generally, 
being  invited  to  attend. 

In  treating  of  these  subjects,  however,  pictorial  illustrations  would  be  indis- 
pensible,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  colours  of  leaves,  insects,  and  birds  would  also 
have  to  be  imparted.  In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  as  the  lectures  would  have 
to  be  delivered  in  the  evening,  the  "  magic  lantern  "  might  be  brought  into  play, 
the  novelty  of  such  exhibitions  assisting  to  ensure  to  the  lecturer  an  audience. 

The  first  cost  of  preparing  transparencies  would  be  considerable,  but  the  other 
expenses  of  such  a  scheme  need  not  be  large,  while  the  preparation  for  the  work, 
of  young  men  of  ordinary  ability  and  culture,  would  not  be  a  difficult  task,  in 
vieiTV  of  the  materials  already  at  hand. 
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The  objection  raised  to  any  proposal  to  add  such  studies  to  the  already  rather 
overcharged  public  school  curriculum  would  be  avoided,  while  parents,  teachers, 
and  children  would,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  be  interested  and  instructed. 

The  Commissioners,  in  conclusion,  may  not  travel  beyond  the  bounds  of  their 
duty  if  they  respectfully  urge  upon  the  Executive  the  propriety  of  steps  being 
taken  with  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  timber  lands  of  the  Province  still  in 
possession  of  the  Crown,  and  not  subject  to  the  regulations  affecting  the  pine 
timber  forests. 

Only  by  some  action  of  this  kind  can  waste  and  destruction  be  staid,  and  the 
stem  necessity — which  in  other  countries  at  this  moment  has  to  be  faced^ — ^be 
avoided,  of  replacing,  by  slow  methods  and  at  enormous  cost,  what  has  been  reck- 
Wsly  and  unreflectingly  destroyed. 


CHAPTER    V. 


INSECTS,  INJURIOUS  AND  BENEFICIAL. 


The  ravages  of  injarious  insects  upon  field  and  fruit  crops,  and  the  part  played 
by  birds  in  relation  to  both  crops  and  insects,  were  very  frequently  referred 
to  by  witnesses  representing  either  the  farming  or  fruit  growing  interests.  Bui 
while  much  was  said  respecting  the  injury  inflicted  by  insects,  and  a  good  deal 
both  for  and  against  the  assumed  usefulness  of  birds  as  insect  destroyers,  as  weU 
as  much  respecting  the  loss  sustained  by  the  attacks  of  the  latter  on  the  orchard 
and  fruit  garden,  it  was  clear,  that  in  many  cases,  the  ideas  of  the  speakers  were 
exceedingly  vague  on  all  or  any  of  these  points,  and  that  opinions  had  frequently . 
been  formed  upon  very  inconclusive  evidence. 

Entomology  and  ornithology  have,  it  is  evident,  made  little  progress  as  yet 
as  popular  studies  in  Canada,  although  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  Province 
possesses  men  who  have  applied  their  minds  and  intellects,  with  considerable 
success,  to  both  subjects. 

The  evidence  specially  taken  in  connection  therewith,  and  some  extracts  from 
testimony  incidently  received  from  time  to  time,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  K 
Its  main  features  will  now  be  presented  in  as  concise  a  form  as  possible,  the 
insects  injurious  to  grain  crops  and  their  parasitical  enemies  being  first  noticed 

The  insects  referred  to  in  the  evidence  as  injurious  to  the  wheat  crop  are : — 
The  midge,  the  Hessian  fly,  the  chinch  bug,  the  grain  aphis,  the  angoumois  moth, 
the  army  worm,  the  wire  worm,  the  spring-back  beetle,  and  the  daddy  long-legs. 

The  insects  mentioned  as  injurious  to  the  potato  are : — ^The  Colorado  beetle, 
the  three-*lined  leaf  beetle,  the  striped  blister  beetle,  and  the  potato  or  tomato 
worm. 

The  insects  stated  to  be  injurious  to  green  crops  are : — The  locust,  the  red- 
legged  grasshopper,  the  seventeen-year  locust,  and  the  thirteen-year  locust. 

The  insects  named  as  injurious  to  the  hop  plant  are : — ^The  hop  aphis,  the 
hop-vine  snout  moth,  two  butterflies — known  respectively  as  Grapta  interraga- 
tionis  and  Qrapta  comma,  a  butterfly  known  as  Thecla  humuli,  a  moth  known 
as  Plusia  balluca^  and  the  lo  Emperor  moth. 

The  only  insect  specially  mentioned  as  injurious  to  the  pea  is  the  pea  weeviL 

The  list  of  insects  injurious  to  the  cabbage  includes : — ^The  cabbage  butterfly, 
two  native  butterflies — ^the  Pieris  casta  oroleracea^  and  Pieris  protodice,  the  zebra 
caterpillar,  the  cabbage  plasia,  the  harlequin  cabbage  bug,  and  the  cut-womL 
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Insects  Injurious  to  Grain  and  Grass  Orop& 

The  midge,  a  Eufopean  importation,  according  fo  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  C. 
J.  S.  Bethune,  first  made  its  appearance  in  Vermont  in  1820»  rapidly  spread  itself 
over  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  occasioned  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in 
1854,  a  loss  to  the  agriculturists  of  not  less  than^9,000,000  by  its  ravages,  appeared 
in  Canada  in  1856,  in  which  year  the  injury  it  did  to  the  crops  was  estimated 
roughly  at  92,500,000,  and,  in  the  year  following,  destroyed  as  was  calculated, 
8,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  alone.  For  ten  or  twelve 
years^ts  unwelcome  presence  was  more  or  less  felt,  but,  since  1869,  it  has  ceased 
to  do  any  appreciable  mischief,  altibcugh  in  one  or  two  instances,  farmers  exam- 
ined by  the  Commissioners  have  referred  to  it  as  one  cause  of  recent  injuries  to 
their  wheat  crops. 

This  tiny  insect,  in  its  several  stages,  is  represented  in  the  aooompanying 
illustration,  both  magnified  and  of  its  natural  size  (see  Figs.  1,  S,  S,  4).  In  appear- 
ance it  resembles  the  Hessian  fly  in  many  respects.  The  chief  distinction  is  in  the 
colours  of  ihe  body,  the  midge  being  yellow  and  the  Hessian  fly  black. 

Mr.  Bethune  thus  describes  its  habits : — 

"  The  midffe  frequents  the  ripening  ears  of  the  grain ;  the  eggs  are  laid  in  the 
young  and  tender  blossoms  of  the  wheat,  and  as  soon  as  the  larvae  are  hatched 
from  the  egg9  they  begin  to  feed  upon  the  juices  of  the  grain-kernel,  and  continue 
extracting  Qie  juices  of  the  grain,  causing  it  to  shrivel  up  and  become  utterly 
worthlesa  When  the  period  of  the  ripening  of  the  grain  arrives,  the  larva  de- 
scends to  the  earth,  and  remains  there  throughout  the  winter.  In  the  following 
spring  it  transforms  into  the  pupa  state,  and  in  the  month  of  June — earlier  or 
later,  according  to  the  season — ^the  perfect  insect  or  fly  makes  its  appearance,  just 
about  the  time  when  the  young  crop  of  grain  is  beginning  to  assume  the  flower 
state.  Its  presence  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  made  known  to  entomologists  and 
others  by  large  numbers  flying  in  at  the  windows  at  nig;ht,  coverin^p  the  lamps, 
the  papers  on  one's  table,  etc.  It  is  in  that  way  I  have  cmefly  noticed  the  perfect 
insect." 

The  serious  loss  sustained  by  the  operations  of  this  pest,  led  to  many  experi- 
ments with  the  view  of  arresting  its  depredations.  It  was  chiefly  £all  wheat  that 
sufiered,  the  plant  being,  in  the  month  of  June — the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  midge  in  the  fly  and  breeding  stage  of  its  existence, — just  in  a  condition  to  suit 
its  purposes.  Efforts  were  made  by  Mr.  Arnold^  of  Paris,  and  other  hybridists  to 
produce  a  wheat  that  should  be  midge  proof  Mr.  Arnold  referred  to  these 
attempts  in  his  late  examination  before  the  Commissioners.    He  said : — 

"  When  I  first  began,  the  midge  was  very  destructive,  and  there  were  certain 
varieties  which  were  midge  proof  but  of  miserable  quality,  and  my  idea  was  to 

fet  our  old  Soule's  wheat  in  midge  proof  chaff,  which  I  believe,  I  accomplished; 
ut,  f ortimately  for  the  country,  by  the  time  my  wheat  was  ready  to  introduce, 
the  midge  had  disappeared  everywhere,  though  I  believe  it  has  reappeared  since 
in  some  localities." 
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Other  proposed  remedies  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Bethune : — 

**  One  practical  remedy  that  was  recommended  at  the  time  was  to  bum  all 
the  screenings  of  affected  wheat — all  the  refuse  of  the  fanning-mill,  the  sweepings 
of  the  bam  floor  or  any  place  where  the  grain  had  been  stacked,  and  where  the 
insects  would  naturally  be  shaken  out.  Another  remedy  was  that  in  the  fall  the 
infested  wheat  fields  should  be  very  deeply  ploughed,  with  the  object  of  burying 
any  insects  that  might  remain,  as  far  below  the  surface  as  possible,  the  advantage 
resulting  from  this  mode  being  that,  in  the  following  year,  they  would  uot  be 
influenced  by  the  warmth  so  early  as  otherwise,  their  development  would  be  re- 
tarded, and  in  all  probability  their  appearance  would  be  too  late  to  be  followed  by 
any  great  injury.  By  these  several  methods  they  would,  in  fact,  be  starved  out.  .  . 
Besides  these  remedies  another  was  proposed,  viz.,  that  spring  wheat  should  be 
sown  as  late,  and  fall  wheat  as  early,  as  possible;  the  object  being  that  the  former 
should  be  matured  too  late,  and  the  latter  too  soon,  for  the  attack  of  the  midge 
in  the  month  of  Jime." 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Bethune  the  chief  cause  of  the  disappearance  of  the 

pest  was  due  to  parasites  preying  upon  the  midge,  but  so  minute  as  to  have 

escaped  discovery.    These  friendly  insects  with  others  will  be  noticed  later  on« 


The  ''Hessian Fly"  {see  Fig.  6)  is  now  supposed  to  be  an  indigenous  insect^ 
the  belief,  from  which  it  received  its  popular  name,  that  it  was  introduced  into 
the  States  by  Hessian  troops  during  the  revolutionary  war,  being  now  dispelled. 
It  is,  however,  a  fact,  that  it  was  first  noticed  in  the  States  in  1776.  It  was  seen 
at  Quebec  in  1816,  and  in  this  Province  in  1846,  since  which  date  it  has  been  a 
frequent  and  unwelcome  depredator  upon  the  fall  wheat  crops,  few  years  passing 
without  notice  of  its  presence  being  announced  Erom  some  quarter.  Its  habits 
are  described  by  Mr.  Bethune  as  follows: — 

**  It  appears  first  in  the  fall  at  the  ixx)t  of  the  fall  wheat  plant ;  its  eggs  are 
laid,  and  the  larvae  hatched  out  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  on  the  root,  and 
there  they  remain  all  winter,  the  brood  appearing  in  the  spring.  There  is  a 
second  brood  in  the  spring  which  attacks  the  stalk,  where  the  insect  is  most 
generally  noticed.  Farmers  hardly  ever  observe  the  insect  at  the  root,  but  every 
one  who  has  observed  it  has  seen  it  on  the  stalk. 

**  It  attacks  the  stalk  just  above  the  first  or  second  joint  from  the  root,  where 
it  is  enveloped  by  the  leaves.  The  larvse  vary  in  colour  at  different  periods  of 
their  existence,  being  very  pale  at  first,  but  afterwards  of  a  deep  chestnut  colour. 
Their  first  attack  is  made  when  the  stalk  is  very  tender  and  green,  and  they 
puncture  it  to  extract  the  sap,  the  i*esult  being  to  cause  a  small  depression  where 
the  larvae  remain.  There  may  be  five  or  six  encircling  a  single  stalk  at.  one 
time,  and  the  i*esult  of  their  combined  efforts  is  to  weaken  and  finally  to  break  it, 
causing  it  to  fall  down,  thus  mining  the  grain. 

"  After  the  larva  has  fed  for  a  considerable  time  upon  the  stalk,  it  assumes 
what  is  called  the  'flax-seed'  state,  resembling  in  colour,  size,  and  general 
appearance,  a  grain  of  the  ordinary  flax  seed.  &  that  state  it  continues  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  it  is  carried  from  the  field  to  the  grananr  while  in  this 
condition.  It  is  a  very  much  discussed  point  as  to  what  this  'flax-seed'  stage 
exactly  is.  It  is  looked  upon  as  the  pupa  stage,  but  how  it  is  produced — ^being 
80  different  from  the  form  common  among  insects — ^has  not  been  determined  upon 
by  entomologists,  seme  thinking  that  the  '  flax-seed '  covering  is  the  pupa  stage, 
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and  others  that  it  is  an  exudation  from  the  body.      The  Hessian  fly  attacks  the 
stalk  solely,  never  the  ear." 

Numerous  parasites  attack  the  Hessian  fly,  and  to  them  is  probably  due» 

more  than  to  any  other  cause,  the  curtailment  of  its  ravages.    As  means  to  the  same 

end,  Mr.  Bethune  suggests  the  following  artificial  remedies : — 

"  The  artificial  remedies  I  would  recommend  would  be  the  abandonment  of 
Fall  wheat  pro  tern.,  or  to  sow  as  late  as  practicable  in  the  autumn,  in  order  that 
the  larv89  ma^  not  find  the  plant  sufficiently  advanced  for  their  attacks  at  the 
roots  before  wmter  sets  in.  An  additional  remedy — ^if  it  may  be  so  called — ^is  to 
practice  thorough  cultivation,  in  order  to  make  the  plant  as  strong  and  healthy 
as  possible,  that  it  may  the  better  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  fly.  I  have  not 
observed  that  the  Hessian  fly  is  attracted  by  moisture  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
midge.  Its  habitat  in  the  summer  is  a  very  dry  one,  being  under  the  close 
envelope  of  leaves  which  protect  the  stalk  above  the  first  or  second  joint." 


Tie  Chinch  bug,  although  found  in  Canada,  is  scarcely  known  here  as  a  de- 
ffametive  insect,  although  a  great  pest  to  the  farmers  of  the  Western  States.  The 
insects  represented  in  the  illustration  (see  Fig.  6)  are  largely  magnified,  the  lines 
below  indicating  their  natural  size.  It  attacks  various  kinds  of  grain,  is  a  persist- 
ent and  incessant  feeder  throughout  the  whole  of  its  existence  and  at  every  stage 
of  its  growth.  Brood  after  brood  appears,  and  no  living  article  of  vegetation  is  safe 
from  their  attack&  Wet  weather  is  a  check  to  its  mischief,  "a  heavy  thunder- 
storm," says  Mr.  Bethune,  "  being  worth  millions  to  the  farmers  of  the  Western 
States  during  the  season  of  its  ravages."  It  is,  however,  assailed  by  lady  birds, 
lace- winged  files  and  ayirphua  files,  very  effectively,  and  thus,  to  some  extent,  re- 
strained in  its  depredations. 

The  Aphidae,  or  plant  lice  (see  Figs.  7  and  8),  are  a  well  known  family  of 

insects,  and  are  found  on  a  large  number  of  plants.    As  a  rule  the  Aphidse  are 

not  very  injurious  to  grain,  but  there  are  occasions  when  their  propensities  for 

mischief  take  that  direction.    Mr.  Brodie,  of  Toronto,  says  in  his  evidence  on  that 

point : — 

'*  Among  the  Hemiptera,  the  grain^aphis,  the  cabbaffe-aphis,  the  apple-aphis, 
and  the  oyster  shell  bark  louse,  have  all  done  a  great  deal  of  'injurv.  In  1863 
the  oat  crop  in  North  York  was  injured  by  the  grain-aphis  to  sucn  an  extent^ 
that  the  average  weight  of  oats  that  season  was  only  fifteen  pounds  per  bushel 
uid  the  yield  per  acre  very  small." 

Of  the  habits  of  the  Aphidae,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  the  Aphidae  may  be  found  in  great  abnod- 
ance,  and  they  continue  very  numerous  until  towards  the  close  of  the  season.  It 
uas  been  found,  by  close  observation,  that  the  females  require  onlv  to  be  fertilized 
by  the  male  once  during  a  very  large  number  of  generations,  that  is  to  say,  one  im- 

J>regnation  by  the  male  will  last  through  the  descendants  of  the  original 
enude  for  perhaps  twenty-five  or  fifty  generations.  The  males,  consequentlv, 
are  not  required  very  frequently,  and  they  make  their  apnearance  usually  towards 
the  close  of  the  season.     The  males  possess  wings. 
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"  The  exoessive  fertility  of  this  insect  may  be  imajfined,  when  I  mention  that 
each  female  produces  about  four  young  ones  a  day,  and  these  young  ones  are  all 
females  and  able  to  produce  o£&pring  in  like  proportion  when  three  days  old,  so 
that  it  has  been  calculated  that,  in  twenty  days,  the  progeny  of  one  female — ^pro- 
vided there  were  no  disease  or  accident  in  the  family — would  amount  to  2,000,000 
individuals.  If  it  were  not  for  the  various  checks  imposed  upon  them,  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time  the  whole  habitable  portion  of  the  earth  would  be  covered  by 
these  insects,  and  man  would  be  quite  driven  off.  There  is  probably  no  kind  of 
vegetation  that  is  exempt  from  their  attacks. 

"  Some  few  of  these  insects  pass  the  winter  in  hiding  places  out  of  doors. 
The  impregnated  females  lay  e^gs  in  the  autumn  that  survive  the  winter,  and 
these  hatch  out  in  the  spring.    It  is  my  opmion  that  these  eggs  all  then  hatch 
females,  and  the  series  of  females  continues  until  about  the  close  of  the  season,  * 
when  the  males  make  their  appearance. 

"  The  insect's  mode  of  life  is  the  same  from  the  time  it  is  bom  until  it  dies, — 
it  has,  as  a  rule,  its  proboscis  inserted  into  the  plant  on  which  it  lives,  pumping 
out  its  juices ;  in  fact,  it  needs  a  constant  supply  of  food  to  live,  and  if  it  were 
detached  it  would  die.  This  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the  winged  specimens ; 
their  object  is  to  establish  new  colonies,  and  to  perpetuate  their  kind. 

"  In  feeding,  this  insect  takes  in  such  a  lai^e  supply  of  liquid  that  it  cannot 
aBsimilate  it  all,  and  is  consequently  obliged  to  part  with  some  of  it.  This,  drop- 
ping upon  the  surrounding  leaves  of  the  plant,  is  a  sweet,  sticky  substance,  called 
'  hon^jc^ew,'  and  ants  and  other  sweet-loving  insects  are  excessively  fond  of  it. 

"  Ants  are  so  intelligent  that  they  make  a  regular  business  of  looking  after 
the  aphidsd,  and  getting  them  to  part  with  their  '  honey  dew,'  just  as  we  obtain 
milk  from  a  cow.  They  may  be  ofken  seen  pressing  the  body  oi  the  aphis  at  the 
hinder  part  of  the  abdomen,  thus  forcing  the  latter  to  part  with  little  drops  of 
'  honey-clew,'  of  which  they  immediately  make  use.  Indeed,  aphidso  used  for  this 
purpose  have  been  known  to  be  enclosed  in  a  regular  pasture,  over  which  the  ants 
kept  watch  to  ward  off  intruders.'' 

Happily  not  only  such  casualties  as  storms  and  climatic  changes  reduce  the 
apkidoB  in  numbers,  but  they  are  also  preyed  upon  by  numerous  parasitea  Of 
these  more  will*  be  said  hereafter. 

The  Joini-worm  (see  Fig.  9)  devotes  itself  ohiefly  to  barley  and  rye,  occa- 
sionally, however,  directing  its  unwelcome  attention  to  oats.  Its  last  appearance, 
on  a  large  scale,  in  this  Province,  was  in  the  years  1866  and  1867.  Mr.  Bethune 
says  of  this  insect: — 

"  Its  eges  are  laid  in  the  month  of  June,  and  like  those  of  the  Hessian  fly 
are  deposited  about  the  first  or  second  joint  of  the  grain ;  the  Hessian  fly,  indeed 
having  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  it.  The  effect  of  its  work  is  to  raise  a  gall  or 
excrescence  on  the  stock  of  the  grain,  dose  to  the  joint,  somewhat  resembling  a 
joint — Whence  its  name.  The  insect  lives  inside  this  swelling,  where  its  larvae 
work,  while  the  Hessian  fly  lives  in  the  depression  of  the  outer  surface.  It  at- 
tacks the  stalk  only,  not  the  ear." 

He  adds : — 

''  The  best  artificial  mode  of  combatting  this  insect  is  either  to  bum  the  stub- 
ble of  the  infested  grain,  cutting  hi^h,  so  as  to  leave  the  first  and  second  joints 
standing,  or  to  cut  very  dose  and  to  bum  the  straw  afterwards.  These,  however, 
are  dangerous  remedies,  on  account  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  use  of  fire." 
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The  Atigamois  moth  (Butalia  cerecUella),  with  its  caterpillar,  has  been  seldom 
seen,  to  any  injurious  extent,  for  a  long  period. 


The  Army  worm  (Leucania  unipvmcta) — aee  Figs.  10  and  11 — ^has  a  terri- 
ble reputation  and  is  more  common  than  many  suppose,  not  often  in  such  force 
as  to  produce  very  disastrous  results,  although  it  is  suiBSiciently  destructiye.  Mr. 
Bethune  says  of  it : — 

"  This  insect,  so  far  as  its  habits  are  thoroughly  known,  feeds  chiefly  upon 
wild  grasses  of  all  kinds,  and  upon  the  grass  of  moist  meadows  and  marahes,  at 
times  being  excessively  abundant.  So  abundant  does  it  sometimes  become  in 
its  own  locality  that,  like  the  chinch  bug  -^.nd  the  locust  of  the  west,  and  many 
other  insects,  it  sets  out  to  find  fresh  supplies.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  insects 
assemble  in  very  large  numbers,  and  they  all  seem  to  go  with  one  accord  in  a 
certain  direction,  as  if  they  were  a  regularly  marshalled  army,  hence  the  name 
'  army  worm/  Of  course  the  stories  about  their  being  told  off  in  iMittalions,  etc., 
are  purely  mythical  Generally  speaking,  they  do  not  turn  aside  for  any  ob- 
stacle; if  they  come  to  a  fence  or  a  bam,  they  tiy  to  fi^o  over  it  instead  of  around  it 
They  will  stream  across  roads,  and  the  railway  tracks  in  Long  Island,  and  lately 
in  In  ew  Brunswick,  have  been  covered  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the  move- 
ment of  the  trains,  the  driving;  wheels  of  the  locomotive  being  so  greased  that  they 
could  not  bite  on  the  rail,  and  sand  or  earth  had  to  be  thrown  on  the  rails  to  en- 
able them  to  do  so." 

If  the  Army  worm  has  up  to  the  present  time  done  no  very  serious  injury 

to  the  crops  in  Ontario  it  still  must  be  regarded  as  an  ever-present  and  possible 

danger.    Mr.  Bethune  says  on  this  point : — 

^  We  in  Ontario  have  never  been  visited  by  such  numbers,  but  we  have  had 
them  to  a  certain  extent  and  they  are  very  destructiye.  When  they  appear  in 
numbers  the  best  method  of  meeting  them  would  be  to  plough  a  deep  funrow,  or 
dig  a  trench,  in  the  front  of  their  line  of  march,  with  a  steep  side  in  the  directioD 
in  which  they  are  going,  and  when  they  are  trying  to  get  out  of  it,  to  throw  straw 
or  shavings  or  something  of  the  kind  and  set  fire  to  it,  or  otherwise  to  bury  them 
with  earth.  It  is  an  ii^ect  to  which  we  are  liable  at  any  time,  and  any  sort  o\ 
vegetation,  whether  grain  crops  or  anything  else,  is  food  for  it.  It  is  a  very  com- 
mon insect,  and  I  suppose  all  our  gardens  have  a  few  specimens  %i  all  times,  but  it 
does  not  propagate  very  rapidly  in  our  climate,  thougn  if  the  checks  upon  it  were 
removed,  it  would  increase  enormously  in  numbers." 

Poultry,  wild  birds  of  some  species,  and  several  parasites  and  friendly  insecta 

keep  it  in  check. 

''The  wire  worm  {Agriotes  maTicvs)'*  says  Mr.  Bethune,  ''is  sometimea 
troublesome  to  wheat.  This  insect  lives  altogether  out  of  sight,  under  ground, 
and  hence  it  is  not  much  observed  by  the  &rmer.  It  is  a  long  slender  grub,  with 
six  legs  under  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  usually  of  an  orange  yellow  ot 
tawny  colour,  and  is  very  hard,  unlike  our  caterpillars,  which  are  soft  to  the 
touch,  consequently  receiving  its  name,  the  '  wire  worm.'  It  feeds  under  ground 
upon  the  roots  of  vegetation,  and  Lb  looked  upon  in  England  as  one  of  the  veiy 
worst  foes  of  wheat.  In  Ontario,  we  have  not  been  able  to  estimate  its  ravages 
as  resulting  in  any  great  loss,  though  this  may  be  because  they  are  carried  on  out 
of  sight    It  is  frequently  observed  in  ploughing." 
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THK  JOINT  WOBH — laoeoma  kordei. 


THE  ABUT  WORM — Leuconia  v/nipvmda. 


Fig.  10.  Fig.  IL 

Of  iritloh  Fig.  lO  ibovi  the  o>t«rpni»r,  uid  Fig.  11  Ute  moth. 


TFZ  BED-LBOGED  OBASSHOPPEB — CalopteiMM  ftm/wr-^fvhrwm. 
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The  wire  worm^  however,  does  not  cease  to  be  troublesome  when  it  quits  its 
larval  state,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  the  spring-back  beetle. 

''  The  perfect  creature,"  says  Mr.  Bebhune,  "  is  very  familiar ;  it  flies  into  the 
house  at  night,  attracted  by  the  light,  and  may  be  found  creeping  about  sap  exud- 
ing from  trees,  ripe  fruit,  or  anything  sweet." 

He  recommends  employing  children  to  follow  the  plough  and  pick  up  the  wire 
worm,  or  to  turn  turkeys  and  ducks  into  the  ploughed  fields,  as  remedies  for  the 
too  great  numbers  of  this  creature. 


The  larva  of  another  very  familiar  insect,  popularly  known  as  daddy  long- 
legs  (Tipula),  is  more  injurious  to  timothy  and  ordinary  grasses  than  to  grain. 

"  Its  larva,"  says  Mr.  Bethune,  **  is  a  grayish,  dirty-coloured  caterpillar  that 
feeds  upon  grain,  and  vegetation  of  a  similar  kind.  It  has  the  faculty  of  surviving 
intense  cold.  Some  years  ago  specimens  were  sent  me  that  were  gathered  at  the 
close  of  the  winter  in  a  field  near  Cobourg ;  they  seemed  to  be  perfectly  hard 
frozen,  and  apparently  as  brittle  as  little  sticks,  but  on  the  application  of  warmth, 
they  became  quite  lively  and  prepared  to  feed.  It  attacks  the  roots  of  the  plant, 
and  meadows  and  lawos  are  often  seriously  injured  by  its  ravages." 


The  Province  of  Ontario  has  never  been  afflicted  by  a  visitation  from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  locusts  {Oaloptenvs  spretua),  although,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Dominion,  that  calamity  has  been  experienced.  The  history  of  this  pe^t  and  its 
migrations  is  interesting,  but  as,  for  reasons  given  in  the  evidence,  there  appears 
to  be  no  reason  to  dread  it  in  this  Province,  it  will  be  sufficient  briefly  to  notice 
Mr.  Bethune's  description  of  its  habits.    He  says : — 

"  The  life'  history  of  this  insect  in  a  few  words  is  as  follows : — They  are 
hatched  out  in  the  plains  in  countless  numbers,  eat  up  everything  before  them, 
and  consequently  become  destitute ;  instinct  compels  them  to  move  on,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  army  worm,  and  being  winded  insects,  they  fly  up  into  the  air  to 
a  considerable  height,  and  are  then  borne  along  by  the  wind,  alighting  when  they 
reach  a  country  covered  with  vegetation. 

"  Not  being  able  to  fly  against  the  wind,  their  flight  during  the  latter  part 
of  summer  has  been  found  to  be  invariablv  from  the  north  and  north-west  towards 
the  east,  this  being  the  direction  of  the  then  prevailing  winds.  They  then  deposit 
their  eggs,  from  which  are  hatched  out  next  spring,  new  insects.  In  the  spring 
the  prevailing  winds  are  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  the  new  insects,  having  ob- 
tained their  wings,  are  carried  back  towards  their  original  haunts,  whence,  in 
turn,  fresh  hordes  are  borne  to  the  east. 

'*  They  have  never  come  much  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  I  think  the  Mis- 
sissippi  will  be  found  to  be  their  extreme  limit  eastward.  This  was  the  conclu- 
sion Professor  Riley  came  to,  so  that  we  need  never  fear  them  in  Ontario.  The 
insect  devours  in  all  its  stages." 


We  have,  however,  often  a  very  disagreeable  experience  of  the  presence  of 
tbe  near  relative  of  the  locust,  the  red-legged  grasshopper  {CcUopteinAia  femur-- 
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TuhrvmC),  its  poweni  for  mischief  being  limited,  and  only  limited,  by  its  incapacitf 
for  flying  more  than  a  few  yards  at  a  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  this  insect  is  a 
locust  and  not  a  grasshopper  at  alL     {See  Fig.  12) 

"  The  .grasshopper,  properly  so-called/'  says  Mr.  Bethune,  **  is  a  grayish-green 
insect  that  feeds  upon  grass  and  foliage,  and  is  never  sufficiently  numerous  to  do 
much  damage." 

Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  evidence,  refers  to  the  great  injury  done  by  these  insects 
to  crops  in  the  County  of  York  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  ago.  Since 
that  date  the  loss  sustained  by  them  in  that  district  has  been  considerable. 
They  were,  some  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  so  numerous  in  some  parts  of 
Muskoka  as  to  inflict  much  suffering  and  inconvenience  on  new  settlers,  and  the 
evidence  taken  by  the  Commissioners  in  that  district  shows  they  are  still  in 
places  exceedingly  troublesome.  In  the  County  of  Lanark  they  have  moie 
recently  done  much  mischief.  Mr.  James  Donald,  in  his  evidence,  says  on  this 
point : — 

"  In  our  district  the  grasshoppers  attacked  the  crops  severely  about  four  or 
five  years  ago.  They  had  been  numerous  the  year  beiore,  but  did  not  hurt  the 
grain  crops.  Four  years  ago  they  ate  up  everything  but  peas.  They  even  ate 
the  com  in  the  ear  and  the  potato  vines.  The  next  year  they  were  as  bad. 
That  induced  people  to  raise  rye,  which  got  ahead  of  their  ravages. 

''  The  wet  season  at  harvest  time  in  the  next  year  diminished  them.  Since 
then  they  have  continued  to  decrease  in  numbers.  They  still  do  harm  in  the 
pastures.  The  years  they  were  most  troublesome  were  very  dry  years.  The 
plentiful  supply  of  grass  crops  is  always  a  protection  to  the  grain  against  their 
attacks. 

"  Of  24  acres  of  hay  that  should  have  given  1|  tons  to  the  acre  I  did  not  get 
a  load ;  and  of  11  acres  of  oats  I  had  none  to  thresh  out  This  was  in  the  worst 
year — I  think  1877.  The  spring  wheat  was  also  destroyed.  Their  ravages 
extended  over  the  whole  country,  less  or  more,  except  in  some  of  the  good  farm 
lands." 

Other  witnesses  from  that  section  of  country  fully  confirm  Mr.  Donald's 
description.  The  grasshopper's  favourite  breeding  grounds  are  old  pasture  lands 
and  meadows  with  a  light  dry  soil.  To  the  parasitical  enemies  of  this  insect  we 
have  to  look  almost  exclusively  for  its  destruction. 


The  Cicada,  often  spoken  of  as  a  locust,  "known  by  the  peculiar  shrill 
whizzing  sound  which  it  makes  in  the  trees  during  the  heat  of  the  day,"  is  hardlj 
to  be  termed  destructive  in  its  habits.  The  seventeen-year  and  thirteen-year  locusts 
of  the  United  States  are  members  of  the  Cicada  family.  The  seventeen-year 
locust  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustrations.     (See  Fig.  IS) 
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THE  8ETENTEEN-TKAK  LOCUST. 


^^ 
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Fig  13. 
^iff.  13  raprcMiiti  diffarant  itagai  la  the  life-huhny  of  the  IT-yattt  looiut.    (a)  U  the  pnp» ;  (b)  the 
apty  pupft-otM  kftor  the  pert  set  liuect  has  emerged  £rom  it ;  (e)  the  perfeot  or  winged  Inaeot ;  (d)  the  par- 
ntlont  In  a  twig  for  the  dspoait  of  tg9^  (<}  the  egg. 

THE  COLOBADO  BEETLE — Doryj^iora  decemlineota. 


THE  STEIPED  BLISTER  BEETLE^ 
Epicauta  vUtaia. 


i* 


it. 
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Insects  Ixgurious  to  the  Potato. 

Some  notice  of  the  insects  injurious  to  the  potato  come  next  in  order.  First 
of  these  is  the  too  well-known  Colorado  beetle,  of  which  an  illustration  in  its 
various  stages  of  development  is  given.  (See  Fig.  I4.)  Having  its  home  origin- 
allj  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  it  travelled  eastward  as  it  found  itself  within  reach 
of  the  cultivated  potato  plant  of  which  it  is  so  greedy  a  consumer.  Mr.  Bethiine 
thus  describes  its  arrival  in  Canada.    He  says:— 

"  It  kept  moving  eastward,  still  increasing  in  numbers,  until  it  covered  the 
whole  of  the  States  west  of  us.  In  1871  I  found  it  very  abundant  at  Chicago, 
and  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan ;  it  was  then  unknown  in  Canada.  I  wrote 
some  articles  in  the  daily  and  weekly  Olobe,  and  Cwnada  Farmer,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  insect,  and  warning  the  people  of  this  country  of  the  invasion  which 
was  about  to  take  place,  and  proposing  that  some  measures  should  be  taken  by 
the  Legislature  to  ward  it  off,  if  such  a  thing  were  practicable.  Nothing,  however, 
was  done,  and  the  following  year  the  insect  maae  its  appearance,  crossing  the 
River  St  Clair. 

"  We  supposed  that  it  would  have  gradually  come  eastward,  but,  to  our  sur- 
prise, it.  took  advantage  of  the  railways  and  canals,  and  spread  itself  with  great 
rapidity,  even  to  the  remote  parts  of  the  Province.  Having  once  arrived  in  this 
country,  there  was  no  possible  means  of  repelling  the  invasion,  and  the  only  plan 
was  to  keep  it  under  as  far  as  possible.**         « 

At  first  its  appearance  created  a  feeling  of  some  dismay,  and  a  want  of 
acquaintance  with  any  effective  means  of  destroying  the  pest  occasioned  serious 
loss  to  the  potato  crop.  But  public  attention  having  been  fully  aroused,  action 
was  taken,  and  now  the  potato  bug,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  the  cause  of  very  much 
alarm.    Mr.  Bethune  says  with  regard  to  its  suppression : — 

**  As  the  result  partly  of  the  experiments  of  Professor  Riley,  and  partly  of  those 
of  Mrl  Saunders  and  Mr.  Reed,  who  were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Paris  green  was  found  to  be  the  most  effective  remedy.  The 
information  being  communicated  to  the  public  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  newspapers,  our  farmers  at  once  became  informed  of  the  best  mode  of 
attacking  the  insect,  and  ever  since,  it  has  been  kept  in  fair  check.  At  first  the 
crop  of  potatoes  was  short,  and  the  price  raised,  but,  since  the  first  two  or  three 
years,  it  nas  not  been  looked  u^n  as  a  very  serious  pest,  simply  because  every- 
body is  on  the  qvMme  against  it.  I  am  certain,  however,  that  if  the  community 
were  to  relax  their  efforts,  it  would  soon  eat  up  all  our  potatoes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  now  a  permanent  resident  of  the  country,  and  that  we  shall  never 
be  entirely  free  from  it. 

"  It  lives  upon  all  the  members  of  the  solanaceous  family ;  it  will  occasion- 
ally attack  the  tomato ;  it  is  very  fond  of  the  eg^-plant,  and  of  the  wild  members 
of  the  family,  such  as  the  bitter-sweet  and  the  deadly  nightshade. 

"  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  Paris  green  prejudicially  affects  the  potato 
plant,  but  there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  it  does.  It  is  a  question 
whether,  if  used  year  after  year  on  the  same*  piece  of  groimd,  it  would  not  affect 
the  soil  somewhat.  I  think  our  farmers  are  not  sufficiently  careful  in  handling 
ii.  It  is  excessively  poisonous,  and  there  are  every  year  a  number  of  cases  of 
poisoning  arising  from  its  use,  which  ordinary  care  would  be  sufficient  to  guard 
against. 
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''  There  are  a  number  of  insect  parasites  which  attack  the  Colorado  beetle 
but,  of  course,  the  application  of  Pans  green  kills  these  as  well  as  the  beetles.  If 
the  potato  were  not  grown  to  such  an  enormous  extent,  these  parasites  would 
keep  the  beetle  down  to  the  dimensions  of  an  ordinary  plague,  without  artificial 
remedies." 

London  purple  is  another  remedy  very  similar  in  its  effects  to  Paris  green. 
In  using  these  powerful  poisons  where  potatoes  are  grown  in  large  quantities,  the 
best  way,  says  Mr.  Bethune,  '*  is  to  apply  the  poison  dry,  mixed  with  lime,  ashes 
or  earth,  but  wherever  there  is  a  danger  of  its  being  blown  on  other  vegetables, 
the  better  way  is  to  mingle  it  with  water  and  apply  it  with  a  whisk.  It  can  be 
done  just  as  rapidly  in  this  as  in  any  other  way." 

The  careful  and  persevering  daily  destruction  of  the  eggs,  a  work  in  which 
children  can  be  very  well  employed,  is  usually  the  means  of  greatly  reducing 
the  numbers  of  this  pest. 


The  three-lined  leaf  beetle  (Lema  trilmeccta) — ass  F%g%.  16  and  1& — and  the 
striped  blister  beetle  {Epiccmta  vUtata) — see  Fig.  17 — are  also  enemies  of  the 
potato,  and  may  be  destroyed,  if  they  become  damagingly  numerous,  by  the  use 
of  Paris  green. 


The  potato  or  tomato  worm,  feeding  on  both  these  plants,  although  preferring 
the  latter,  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Bethune : — 

''  When  disturbed,  it  raises  its  head  in  a  very  threatening  manner,  and  alto- 
gether looks  so  ferocious  that  it  is  popularly  supposed  to  l)e  very  poisonous, 
which,  however,  is  not  the  case,  its  bite  being  so  feeble  as  not  even  to  penetrate 
the  tender  skin  of  one's  hand  or  arm.  When  connected  with  the  Canada 
Farmer,  I  looked  into  a  number  of  cases  in  which  the  bite  or  sting  of  the  insect 
was  alleged  to  have  caused  poisoning,  and  found  every  one  of  them  utterly  un- 
founded, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  stories  had  been  caused  either  by 
the  juices  of  4ke  tomato  plant  getting  into  an  open  wound,  or  by  the  sting  of  a  wasp 
sometimes  found  amongst  these  plants.  This  worm  has  been  ascertained  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  tobacco- worm,  which  is  so  great  a  pest  in  the  Southern  States." 

The  Sphinx  moth  {Sphvnx  qvd^ue-nnacvlata)  is  the  mature  insect  of  the 
tomato  worm.  The  Sphinx  is  described  as  living  through  the  winter  in  its  chiy- 
salis  state;  the  moth,  a  handsome  creature,  derives  its  name  fix)m  five  orange 
spots  on  each  side  of  its  body.     {See  Fig,  18.) 

Insects  Iigurious  to  the  Hop  Plant. 

The  hop  aphis  {Aphis  hwrn/M)  living  on  the  juices  of  the  plant,  attacking 
the  tender  foliage  and  twigs,  and  blighting  and  withering  up  the  plant,  is  thus 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Bethune : — 

''  In  England  the  growth  of  the  hop  is  almost  dependent,  from  year  to 
year,  upon  uie  appearance  or  absence  oi  the  '  fly,'  or  aphis,  known  as  Ajh%» 
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THE  SPHINX   (jniNQnE-MACULATA. 


Fig.  18. 
Fie-  ^S  •howl  tha  lam  putly  groim,  the  perfect  moth,  Hid  the  ohiTuUi, 
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hwm,vli,  though,  in  this  country,  we  are  not  troubled  by  it  to  the  same  extent. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  life-history  of  this  insect,  as  that 
given  of  the  grain  aphis,  will  also  apply  to  this  variety.  It  has  probably  come  to 
this  country  from  England,  though  the  hop  is  an  indigenous  plant  here,  as  I  have 
observed  it  growing  on  the  Kaministiquia  River,  where  it  is  not  at  all  probable  it 
had  been  planted,  and  it  is  also  found  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  North- 
West.  It  is,  therefore,  not  impossible  that  the  insect  may  have  existed  here  be- 
fore its  introduction  from  England." 

It  is  to  parasites  we  are  indebted  for  a  defence  against  this  pest. 


The  hop-vine  snout  moth  {Hypena  hwmvZi)  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  another  insect  very  destructive  to  the  hop,  viz.,  the  hop-vine  snout 
moth,  or  Hypena  hv/m/uM.  Hops  were,  and  are,  grown  in  the  County  of  Peel 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  whUe  living  there,  I  found  this  insect  very  abundant 
indeed. 

"  Occuring  in  large  numbers,  it  destroys  the  foliage  of  the  plants,  and  so  injures 
them  that  sometimes  no  hops  fit  for  market  are  produced.  It  is  a  pale  green 
worm,  which  appears  in  June,  the  moth  appearing  in  July  to  lay  its  eggs,  and 
another  brood  appearing  later  on,  so  that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  year.  .  When 
disturbed  it  lets  itself  down  by  a  silken  thread  a  short  distance,  and  if  let  alone, 
climbs  up  again." 

Strong  tobacco  water,  Ume  dusted  on  the  plant,  and  hellebore,  are  useful 
remedies  against  this  insect. 

Some  cut- worms,  and  a  caterpillar  very  much  resembling  the  cut- worm  in 
appearance,  but  not  very  precisely  identified  by  the  witnesses,  are  also  foimd 
among  the  hop's  assailants. 

Two  butterflies  (Orapta  interrogationia  and  Orapta  coTn/ma)  also  feed  on 
the  hop,  and  are  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  be  a  nuisance.  They  are  de- 
scribed as — 

^  Of  a  reddish  colour  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  wings,  and  dull  on  the  under 
surface,  with  some  silvery  markings  in  the  form  of  a  semicolon  (the  Qreek  mark 
of  interrogation),  or  a  comma,  according  to  the  variety." 

Their  parasites  will  be  noticed  with  others  in  due  course. 


A  small  butterfly,  and  its  caterpillar  (Theda  hv/m/uli),  and  a  moth  (Pluaia 
bcMuoa)  with  wings  of  "  a  very  brilliant  metallic  green  colour,"  and  of  which  an 
iUostration  is  also  given  (see  Fig,  19),  feed  on  the  hop,  but  not  to  a  damaging 
extent 


The  lo  Emperor  moth  {Eyperckiria  varia)  and  its  caterpillar,  are  also  illus- 
trated, the  male  moth  being  the  smaller  and  the  female  the  lai^r  insect.  (See 
Figs.  £0,  SI  amd  S£.)    The  insect  remains  in  its  chrysalis  state  during  the  winter 
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and  the  moth  appears  in  the  spring.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  be  destnio- 
tive.  The  caterpillar  has  a  carious  faculty,  which  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Bethune.     He  says : — 

"  The  caterpillar  has  won  some  distinction  over  our  other  caterpillars  by 
being  possessed  of  a  stinging  property.  It  is  covered  with  bands  of  bristles,  and 
when  they  pierce  the  tender  skin  of  the  body  they  produce  an  irritation  similar  to 
thtit  caused  by  nettles.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  size,  and  when  coiled  up,  some- 
what resembles  the  burr  of  a  chestnut.  It  has  a  rich  reddish-coloured  stripe  ex- 
tending on  each  side  of  the  body  throughout  nearly  the  entire  length,  rendering 
it,  in  combination  with  the  yellow  spine-rings,  a  remarkable  insect,  and  one  that 
can  be  easily  identified.  It  feeds  upon  a  very  large  variety  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants,  amongst  others,  upon  the  hop." 

Insects  Ix\jurious  to  the  Pea. 

The  pea  weevil  (Bruchus  pin)  is  a  comparatively  recent  importation,  and  at 

the  present  time  a  source  of  great  loss  and  injury  to  the  agriculturist.      It  has 

not  only  rendered  the  pea  crop  nearly  valueless  to  the  home  consumer,  but  it 

has  well  nigh  destroyed  a  profitable  trade  in  seed  peas  carried  on  with  the 

Statea     {See  Fig.  SS.)    The  following  description  is  given  of  the  pea  bug  by  Mr. 

Bethune : — 

"  It  is  a  very  remarkable  creature  in  its  habits.  The  parent  insect  is  a  little 
beetle,  which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  blossom  of  the  pea,  just  before  the  petals  fall. 
The  egg  hatches  out  a  little  worm  which  penetrates  down  inside  of  the  growing 
pod,  ubstens  upon  and  enters  the  young  pea.  The  hole  which  it  makes  when 
entering  the  pea  is  completely  filled  iip  by  the  subsequent  growth,  consequently 
when  the  pea  is  ripened  the  insect  is  found  inside  without  any  visible  aperture  at 
all,  and  the  wonder  to  the  ordinary  observer  is,  how  the  creature  ever  got  there. 
The  pea  develops  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  seems  to  grow  as  large  as  usual,  but, 
of  course,  is  very  deficient  in  weight.  The  insect  does  not  eat  away  the  whole  in- 
terior of  the  pea,  but  simply  a  hole  in  it,  in  which  it  goes  ihrouffh  all  its  trans- 
formations. When  it  arrives  at  the  stage  of  the  perfect  beetle,  it  gnaws  its  way 
through,  flies  away,  and  appears  again  U>  lay  the  eggs  for  the  next  crop  of  insects. 
I  have  no  doubt  these  insects  are  eaten  very  often  in  peas  which  are  brought  to 
the  table,  but  having  fed  upon  nothing  but  the  pea.  they  have  no  taste  and  do 
harm  to  nobody »  ^  ^       ^ 

Numerous  references  have  been  made  to  this  pest  in  the  course  of  the  in- 
quiry.   Mr.  Brodie  says  of  it : — 

"  The  pea  weevil  is  rapidly  moving  northward  and  westward.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  Toronto,  in  favourable  seasons,  there  are  two  broods.  From  close  perbonal 
observation,  I  am  quite  sure  of  this.  I  have  been  assured  bv  careful  observers 
that  there  are  two  broods  in  the  townships  south  of  London,so  that  the  expedient  of 
early  or  late  sowing  is  of  little  avail.  So  rapidly  is  this  insect  increasing  in  the 
county  of  York  that  unless  some  remedy  is  applied,  farmers  will  have  to  give  up 
the  cultivation  of  peas." 

Mr.  Hobson,  of  the  County  of  Wellington,  says : — 

"  We  have  not  grown  many  peas  lately,  on  account  of  the  pea  bug.  There  i» 
a  bug  to  each  pea.    The  only  remedy  I  know  of  for  this  pest  is  to  stop  growing 
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Fig.  19. 
THE   lO   EMPEROR  MOTH  AND  CATERPILLAR — Hyperckilia  vario. 
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peas  altogether  for  two  or  three  years.    I  was  told  by  Mr.  Benton  that  it  was 
very  bad  in  Wentworth  about  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  the  farmers  generally 

fave  up  growing  it  for  two  years,  and  the  result  was  that  the  bug  was  destroyed, 
don't  think  there  is  any  other  remedy." 

Mr.  Drory  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Barrie,  County  of 

Simcoe,  "  had  never  seen  a  pea  bug  in  the  district" 

Mr.  Dickson  of  Tuckersmith  (Huron),  says: — 

**  The  pea  bug  seemed  to  begin  its  ravages  in  the  southern  counties,  and  it  is 
graduallv  working  north.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  get  a  taste  of  it  in  Simcoe 
by  and  by.     Last  year  the  pea  crop  completely  failed  with  me,  and  this  year  I 

have  not  sown  a  bushel,  in  the  hope  that  the  pest  may  die  out. 

The  farmers  in  my  district  have  ceased  growing  peas  almost  altogether.    I  used 
to  get  50  per  cent,  more  for  black-eyed  Marrowfat  peas  than  for  any  others. 
'  Before  the  pea  bug  came  I  raised  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.    Latterly  the  bug 
became  so  bcui  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pea  that  had  not  a  bug  in  it." 

In  June  last  the  bug  had  not  made  its  appearance  in  Lanark  when  Mr. 
Matheson,  of  Perth,  was  examined,  at  Toronto,  nor  had  it  arrived  when  the  Com- 
missioners visited  that  district  in  October  last. 

But  in  Kent  the  consequences  of  its  attacks  have  been  very  disastrous.  Mr. 
S,  White,  of  Charing  Cross,  Kent,  says : — 

*'Peas  have  gone  out  of  cultivation  because  of  the  bug.  A  few  are  still  sown, 
bat  I  think  the  Legislature  should  prohibit  their  growth  until  the  bu^  is  killed 
out.  Thev  used  to  grow  well  in  this  county.  I  think  the  blue  pea  is  as  little 
liable  to  tne  bug  as  any.  The  only  plan  we  had  of  avoiding  the  bug  was  to  sow 
very  late,  and  we  sowed  later  and  later  every  year,  but  now  we  cannot  secure  a 
crop  even  by  that  means.  I  think  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  pea  bug 
made  its  appearance.  Before  that  the  pea  crops  were  both  large  and  profitable. 
We  used  to  sow  wheat  after  peas,  and  it  was  a  crop  that  answered  well  for  that 
purpose. 

'^I  don't  think  any  decisive  steps  were  taken  at  first  to  prevent  the  ravages 
of  the  bug.  Some  are  Rowing  peas  yet,  and  of  course  that  is  sufficient  to  keep 
the  pest  in  existence.  There  has  been  no  concurrent  effort  made  to  take  action  in 
the  matter ;  the  Agricultural  Societies  have  done  nothing  in  particular  to  get  rid 
of  the  insect  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it,  in  my  opimon,  until  the  people 
are  compelled  to  quit  sowing  peas.  I  don't  know  of  any  who  are  raising  peas 
successfully.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  its  being  got  rid  of  in  other  counties  by 
concurrent  action  in  the  manner  suggested.  Some  continue  to  sow  peas  for  the 
purpose  of  feeding  them  green.  I  know  of  no  section  of  the  t^ounty  where  the 
growing  of  peas  has  ceased." 

Mr.  Her,  from  Colchester,  Essex,  says  : — 

"Very  few  peas  are  grown,  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  pea  bug.  We 
have  been  troubled  with  it  for  a  long  time.  On  heavy  soils  peas  are  also  liable 
to  mildew.  I  think  a  large  portion  of  our  soil  is  too  rich  for  peas,  as  they  grow 
to  vines  too  much,  but  in  other  portions  of  the  county  we  could  raise  uiem 
profitably  but  for  the  bugs. 

''The  bug  is  worse  than  it  used  to  be,  I  think,  and  is  increasing  year  by  year. 
The  only  means  adopted  to  get  rid  of  the  bugs  is  to  cease  growing  peas,  and  that 
means  has  been  pretty  generally  adopted.  I  think  that  is  the  only  way  of  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  The  bug  is  troublesome  all  over  the  county.  I  don't  know 
that  there  has  been  any  co-operation  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  bugs.     Li  our 
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neighbourhood  we  have  ceased  growing  peas  by  general  consent,  but  I  don't  know 
how  it  is  in  other  parts  of  the  county. 

Mr.  Eetcham  Graham,  of  Sidney,  County  of  Hastings,  says : — 

"The  pea  bug  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  pest.  The  only  plan  we  take  to 
avoid  it  is  to  get  our  seed  from  the  northern  townships,  where  it  is  not  so  pre- 
valent." 

Mr.  H.  Middleton,  of  Clark,  Durham,  says: — 

"I  have  heard  of  no  complaint  of  the  pea  bugs  this  season,  though  they  were 
common  in  the  front  of  the  township  last  year.  Peas  are  a  very  profitaUe  crop, 
producing  from  20  to  40  bushels  to  tne  acre." 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Yaughan,  County  of  York,  says  on  the  same  subject : — 

^'Peas  used  to  do  very  well  with  us  until  the  last  two  years,  and  since  then 
the  bug  has  abnost  destroyed  the  crops.  Some  people  this  year  sowed  their  peas 
very  late,  after  everything  else  was  in,  to  see  how  it  would  work.  I  sowed  mine 
very  late,  but  the  bug  was  just  as  bad  as  if  I  had  sown  it  earlier." 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Owen  Sound  the  pea  bug  has  not  yet  arrived.     The 

growth  of  peas  in  that  section  is  very  large,  and  the  crop,  usually,  a  heavy  ona 

Most  persons  will  therefore  sympathize  with  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth,  when  he 

says:— 

"The  pea  bug  ought  to  be  looked  after.  Our  section  of  country  largely  de- 
pends on  its  pea  crop." 

Replies  to  questions  from  other  parts  of  the  Province  all  go  to  show  that  the 
pea  bug's  ravages  have  been  extensive,  that  the  pest  is  still  advancing,  and  that 
DO  section  is  perfectly  safe  from  its  presence.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  pea  bug 
is  subject  to  any  parasitical  attacks,  so  we  are  left  to  devise  what  artificial  means 
we  may  for  its  extermination. 

Mr.  Bethune  suggests  some  remedies,  of  which  one  is  the  following : — 

"  One  remedy,  which  I  have  seen  practised  to  avert  it,  is  to  keep  the  seed 
peas,  if  thev  are  observed  to  be  infested  at  all,  over  the  year  in  tight  vessels. 
The  peas,  for  instance,  are  gathered  this  year,  and  next  year  the  TOetle  would 
mature  and  come  out  of  them,  and  being  unable  to  escape  from  the  vessel  it  would 
die.  There  woald  be  no  place  to  lay  its  eggs,  or,  if  any  eggs  were  laid,  they 
would  be  valuelesd  If  these  peas  were  sown  the  following  year,  many  of  them 
would  probably  die,  but  a  very  large  proportion  would  retain  their  vitality  and 
germinate,  and  the  AnMiimg  crop  would  be  entirely  free  from  the  bug." 

This  is  obviovsly  only  a  partial  remedy,  and  its  complete  succeas  depends 
upon  the  chance  that  the  bug  has  left  the  pea  in  a  vital  and  germinating  eondi- 
tion.  But  it  is  probably  a  safer  measure  than  the  next  suggeBtion,  which  in  as 
follows : — 

''Another  remedy  is  to  pour  water  which  has  been  heated  almost  to  the 
boiling  point  over  the  peas,  a  few  seconds  exposure  to  the  water  sufficing  to  kill 
ttie  insect,  but  not  the  vital  part  of  the  plani  This  method  of  treatment,  how- 
ever, would  have  to  be  carried  out  with  a  great  deal  of  care.    I  have  noticed  ti^t 
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Fig.  23. 


THE  CABBAGE  BUTTERFLY — Pieris  rapCE. 
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a  veiT  large  number  of  the  infested  peas  wiU  float  on  the  water,  while  the  unin- 
I'estea  ones  will  sink  to  the  bottom,  during  a  brief  immersion.  The  sound  peas 
foight  in  this  way  be  roughly  separated  from  the  unsound,  but  it  would  not  be  & 
complete  mode  of  separation,  as  in  many  cases  only  those  in  which  the  greater 
portion  of  the  interior  had  been  eaten  out  would  float." 

It  is,  however,  stated  that  by  placing  the  peas  in  a  warm  room  the  insects 
will  be  prematurely  hatched  into  life,  come  forth  from  their  holes  in  the  peas, 
and,  finding  no  means  of  sustaining  life,  will  die,  the  peas  being  then  used  as  seed 
without  danger  of  propagating  the  pest. 

As  is  very  usual  in  face  of  obvious  danger,  there  is  a  call  for  legislation  to 

avert  the  calamitous  consequences  the  total  destruction  of  the  pea  crop  would 

entail    In  Kent  the  bug  has  been  known  for  twenty  years,  probably  gathering 

in  numbers  all  the  time,  and  yet  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  concerted 

adaon,  any  deliberation,  or  efibrt,  to  provide  remedies.    Mr.  White  says : — 

'^  There  is  no  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it,  in  my  opinion,  until  the  people  are 
compelled  to  quit  sowing  peas." 

Mr.  Cochrane,  from  Grey,  says : — 

"  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  those  sections  of  Ontario  where  the  bug  has 
not  yet  become  generally  known,  if  the  Legislature  would  pass  an  Act  to  give 
Township  Councils  the  power  to  pass  by-laws  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible  the 
spread  of  the  pea  bug.  I  think  the  measure  would  have  to  be  to  the  eflfect  that  a 
person  would  be  liable  to  a  heavy  penalty  if  he  were  convicted  of  sowing  peaa 
which  he  knew  to  be  infected  with  the  bug.  To  carry  out  such  a  measure  I  sup- 
pose  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  inspectors.  I  thiiik,  however,  if  the  attention 
oi  people  were  drawn  to  the  evil  they  would  be  more  carefuL  I  don't  think  the 
persons  who  sowed  them  in  our  neighbourhood  would  have  done  so  had  they 
Known  the  bug  was  such  a  terrible  enemy.  As  far  as  the  Township  Council  of 
Derby  is  concerned,  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  it  were 
in  their  power,  they  would  pass  a  by-law  to  prevent  the  sowing  of  peas  infected 
with  the  bug." 

As  already  noticed,  it  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  the  County 
of  Wentworth  was  cleared  of  the  pest,  some  twenty  years  ago,  by  the  farmers  for 
a  couple  of  years  ceasing  to  grow  peas.  If,  either  by  voluntary  effort  or  com- 
pulsory measures,  this  could  be  done  in  every  infested  district,  the  result  could 
not  fall  to  be  beneficial.  But  the  danger  would  be  in  are-importation  of  the  bugs 
when  pea  growing  was  resumed.  Temporary  abstinence  from  sowing  would  have  to 
be  coupled  with  stringent  safi^uards  against  the  re-introduction  of  infested  seed, 
or  the  first  effort  would  be  in  vain.  It  is  stated  by  Mr.  Saimders  in  his  report 
on  Manitoulin,  that  the  pea  crop  there  is  quite  free  from  the  bug,  and  that  infested 
peas  have  been  sown  in  that  region  without  the  bug  making  its  appearance.  It 
is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  usually  healthy  atmosphere  of  Manitoulin  is  unfiEW- 
vourable  to  the  pea  bug,  but  it  would  obviously  be  unwise  to  presume  on  its  non- 
ioelimatization.  Meantime,  however,  it  is  suggested  that  the  Island  may  affjrd 
I  welcome  supply  of  non-infested  seed. 
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Insects  Ix\jurious  to  the  Oabbaga 

The  Cabbage  Butterfly  (Pieris  rapce)  was  first  seen  in  Quebec  in  1859.  (See 
Figs.  ^4*  25  and  £6)  It  is  supposed  to  have  taken  passage  in  an  Allan  steamer, 
and  now  is  found  over  a  large  portion  of  the  Dominion  and  United  States.  In 
numbers  it  is  veiy  destructive  to  the  cabbage  plant  and  it  is  exceedingly  prolific. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Bethune  remarks : — 

"  There  is,  unfortunately,  a  constant  succession  of  broods ;  we  find  the  larvsB 
and  butterflies  in  all  stages,  from  early  in  the  season  until  late  in  autumn ;  in 
&ct,  the  butterflies  are  at  this  moment  engaged  in  laying  their  eggs.  Their 
ravages,  happily,  are  not  at  their  maximum  during  the  early  stages  of  the  plant, 
and  a  good  deal  may  be  done  by  destroying  the  insects  at  uiis  time." 

Hellebore  and  other  poisons  are  hardly  eligible  in  connection  with  the  cab- 
bage plant,  however  efiective  in  killing  the  caterpillars.  Hot  water  or  brine  at  a 
temperature  sufiident  to  kill  the  caterpillars  but  not  injure  the  cabbages  is 
suggested.  But  here,  again,  we  have  most  to  depend  on  a  friendly  little  parasite 
to  whose  performances  reference  will  be  made  presently.  Pieris  rapes  has  rela- 
tives on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  two  native  butterflies  (Pieris  casta  or  deracea 
and  Pieris  protodice),  but  they  are  rare  and  practically  innocuous. 


The  Zebra  Caterpillar  (MaTnestra  picta)  also  attacks  the  cabbage.  It  is  not 
very  conmion  here.  The  caterpillar  and  its  moth,  one  of  the  night-flying  species, 
are  shown  with  other  illustrations.     (See  Fig.  S7,) 


The  Cabbage  Plusia  {Plusia  brassicai)  turns  into  a  moth  and  feeds  freely  on 
the  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  The  remedies  £fttal  to  the  cabbage  butterfly  would 
also  destroy  the  above-mentioned  cabbage  plant  enemies.     (See  Fig.  28,) 


Of  the  Cut- worm  (See  Fig,  29)  which  attacks  the  cabbage,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"  The  cabbage  plant,  in  its  young  stages,  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  cut- 
worms. Every  gardener  is  familiar  with  the  annoyance,  after  he  has  set  his  plants 
out,  of  finding  tnem  in  the  morning  cut  down  and  dead. 

''  This  is  the  work  of  a  caterpillar  that  hides  under  rubbish  in  the  day  time, 
and  comes  out  only  at  night.  It  divides  the  stem  of  the  cabbage,  pulls  down  the 
foliage,  and  feeds  upon  it  during  the  night." 

For  this  pest  Mr.  Bethune  suggests  the  following  remedies.    He  says : — 

"  One  remedy  is  to  dig  around  the  plants  that  have  been  cut,  bring  up  the 
insect  and  kill  it.  Another  of  the  best  remedies  is  to  wrap  a  piece  of  stout  paper 
around  the  stem  of  the  plant  when  setting  it  out ;  place  it  a  snort  distance  below 
the  surfS&ce  of  the  ground,  and  a  short  distance  above,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with 
either  the  root  or  &ves  of  the  plant,  and  it  will  be  found  a  pretty  good  protectiQii 
against  the  cut- worm.  Sometimes  soot  is  put  about  the  stem  just  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  sometimes  ashes,  and  sometimes  salt.    If  the  paper  is  used  it  will 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  ZEBRA  CATEKPILLAR — Mamestra  ■picta. 


^ 


Fig.  27. 
THE  CABBAQE  PLusiA — Plusria  braaaicm. 


Pig.2H. 

THE  CUT-WORM — Agrotis  meaeoreia. 


Fig.  29. 
Fiff.  fS  ahows  the  larv»  and  moth  of  the  dark-Biiled  cat-worm  (Agmti*  mtiioreia),  one  of  oi 


THE  HAitLEQVrx  CABBAGE  BDO — Strachia  histrionica. 
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be  found  that  by  the  time  it  becomes  soft  and  useless,  the  plant  is  beyond  the 
stage  at  which  the  worm  is  harmfuL  These  cui^worms  attack  vegetation  of  all 
and  are  especially  troublesome  to  young  plants." 


The  Harlequin  Cabbage  Bug  \8trachia  Histrwmoa) — see  Fig.  SO — ^while  a 
great  annoyance  to  gardeners  in  the  States,  is  little  known  in  Ontaria 

Insects  Ii\juriou8  to  Fruit. 

The  insects  injurious  to  fruit  will  be  next  noticed.  They  are  as  follows : — 
Insects  attacking  the  apple — the  root  plant  louse,  the  striped  borer,  the  Buprestis 
borer,  the  oyster-shell  bark  louse,  the  apple-tree  plant  louse,  the  tent  caterpillar 
and  forest  tent  caterpillar,  the  tussock  moth,  the  yellow-necked  caterpillar,  the 
red-humped  caterpillar,  the  fall  web- worm,  the  canker-worm,  the  Cecropia  emperor 
caterpillar,  the  rascal  leaf-crumpler,  and  the  codling  worm.  The  pear-tree  slug  is 
the  only  insect  referred  to  as  especially  infesting  the  pear  tree. 

The  insects  injurious  to  the  plum  are,  the  plum  sphinx,  the  Polyphemus 
caterpillar,  the  eye-spotted  bud-moth,  the  oblique-banded  leaf-roller,  and  Uie  cur- 
culio. 

The  peach  borer  is  the  only  one  mention^  as  selecting  the  peach  for  its 
attacks. 

The  insects  named  as  injurious  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry  are  the  imported 
saw-fly,  the  native  saw-fly,  the  currant  geometer,  the  spinous  currant  caterpillar, 
the  four-striped  plant  bug,  the  gooseberry  fruit  worm,  the  imported  currant  borer, 
and  the  American  currant  borer. 

Those  attackiog  the  raspberry  are,  the  raspberry  cane  borer,  and  a  small  geo- 
meter {Aplodee  ruMvora). 

Insects  referred  to  as  injurious  to  the  strawberry  are,  the  crown  borer,  the 
white  grub^  and  the  strawberry  false  worm. 

Insects  Ix^xuious  to  the  Apple. 

The  root  plant  louse  (see  Fig.  SI)  affects  the  apple  tree  by  laying  its  eggs  on 
the  roots,  the  young  lice  hatch,  and  their  punctures  produce  irritation  and  cause 
the  formation  of  galls,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  tree  becomes  unhealthy 
in  consequence.  The  only  artificial  remedy  suggested,  is  to  imcover  the  roots 
and  pour  boiling  water  upon  them,  but  this  is  clearly  not  a  convenient  operation, 
especially  wheie  the  trees  affected  are  numerous.  A  parasite  is  here  our  best 
Mend. 
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The  borers  assail  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  The  striped  variety  {see  Fig.  St)  k 
scarce,  but  the  Buprestis  is  only  too  common.  {See  Fig.  SS)  It  is  described  by 
Mr.  Saunders  as  follows : — 

"  The  other  borer,  the  Buprestis,  is  unfortunately  very  abundant  throughout 
the  Province.  The  one  species  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  the  differ- 
ence in  form,  both  in  the  larval  and  perfect  sULte.  The  Buprestis  beetle  is  much 
smaller  than  the  other,  and  of  that  coppery  metallic  hue  which  Mr.  Bethune  has 
described  as  pecidiar  to  the  family  of  iuprestidce.  The  larva  of  the  striped  borer 
is  nearly  cylindrical,  with  a  large  brown  head  end  strong  jaws,  while  that  of  the 
Buprestis  resembles  a  tadpole  in  form,  the  anterior  segments  of  the  body 
being  much  enlarged,,  and  the  hinder  ones  correspondingly  small.  The  habits  of 
the  two  species  are  very  similar.  The  parent  insects  deposit  their  eggs  on  the  bark 
of  the  tree,  the  striped  borer  generally  about  the  collar,  or  base  of  Uie  trunk,  and 
the  Buprestis  sometimes  there,  but  sometimes  higher  up  on  the  trunk,  or  even 
above  the  first  branches.  The  eggs  are  soon  hatched,  and  the  young  larvae  boie 
in  as  far  as  the  sapwood,  and  live  there  until  they  grow  large  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  bore  into  the  harder  wood  of  the  trunk." 

As  a  remedy  for  this  pest  Mr.  Saunders  suggests  the  following : — 

"  Their  presence  may  be  detected  by  the  smooth,  somewhat  shrivelled  appear- 
ance of  the  bark  of  the  tree  over  the  spot  where  they  are  at  work,  or  by  the  castings 
of  the  wood  which  the  larva  throws  out  as  it  increases  in  size.  If,  on  thrusting 
the  point  of  a  knife  into  the  collar  or  base  of  the  tree,  a  cavity  is  foimd,  that  fact 
will  indicate  the  presence  of  a  larva,  which  should  at  once  be  searched  out  and 
destroyed.  Another  remedy,  a  preventive  measure,  is  the  application  of  an  alka- 
Kne  solution  made  by  mixing  a  gallon  of  soft  soap  with  about  half  a  gsJlon  of  water 
in  which  has  been  dissolved  as  much  washing  soda  as  it  will  take  up.  This  is  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  tiiie  tree  from  the  base  upwards  to  the  forks,  and  about  the  laiger 
brandies.  The  liquid,  which  will  be  about  the  consistence  of  paint,  should  be 
applied  with  an  orainary  paint  brush  on  a  fine  day,  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  will 
dry  the  solution  readily,  and  during  the  early  part  of  June,  before  the  time  when 
the  insects  deposit  their  eggs.  This  treatment  will  coat  the  tree  with  a  sort  of 
.alkidine  varnish  not  easily  affected  by  rain,  and  seems  to  exempt  it  from  attack  to 
a  great  extent.  I  have  had  some  5,000  trees  under  my  care  for  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  I  have  rarely  found  a  borer  in  any  of  them  under  this  treatment. 

**  The  Buprestis  deposits  its  egffs  earlier  in  the  season  than  the  Saperda,  but 
both  lay  them  during  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  the  solution  should  be 
applied  during  the  first  week  in  June  and  repeated,  if  necessary  from  the  wetness 
of  the  weather,  in  the  beginning  of  July.  Generally  speaking,  however,  one  ap- 
plication will  be  found  sufficient." 

The -application,  it  is  remarked,  is  also  useful  against  Aphidse,  and  other  in- 
sects  resorting  to  the  tree  as  a  hiding  place. 


The  oyster-shell  bark  louse  (Aepidiotue  coTUshiforvvis)  attacks  the  branchea 

(See  Fig.  S4.)    Its  habits  are  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Saunders : — 

"  The  worst  insect  we  have  affecting  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  the  oyster-shell 
bark  louse  (Aypidiotua  coruMformis),  which  is  a  very  minute  creature  and  a  very 
troublesome  one.  The  form  in  which  we  generally  detect  it  is  in  the  shape  of  a 
small  scale,  somewhat  resembling  an  oyster  shell,  which,  if  lifted  up  in  August  or 
September,  will  disclose  a  large  number  of  minute  eggs  underneath.    These  eggs 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  BOOT  PLANT  LOUSE — Erioaoma  pyri. 


THE  STRIPED  BORER — Saperda  Candida. 


Fig.  32. 
Fig,  St— a  the  lura  ot  grab,  b  the  chrfitJii,  nd  e  the  perfect  beetle. 


BUPRE8TIS  APPLE  THEE  BORER — Chryaobothris  femorata. 


Fig.  SS^a  ibowi  the  lmn%,  b  the  chrysolU,  and  d  the  perfect  liuect. 
LARVi  OF  OYSTER  SHELL  BARK  LOUSE — -Aspidiotus  eonckiformis. 


Fis.14 
I^iff.  34  reprcMDtg  >  mutll  piece  of  the  b*rk  of  on  apple  tree  twig  covere<l  by  ham. 
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remain  protected  under  this  scale  during  the  winter,  and  early  in  the  following 
summer,  as  soon  aa  the  weather  gets  warm — sometimes  in  the  latter  part  of  May, 
sometimes  a  few  days  later — the  young  are  hatched  out.  They  wait  for  a  warm 
day  before  leaving  their  shelter,  and  then  they  scatter  themselves  over  the  t¥rig8 
of  the  tree,  and  when  tiiey  find  a  suitable  spot  they  fix  themselves  upon  the  tender 
growing  bark,  insert  their  beaks,  and  become  permanently  located,  never  moving 
afterwards.  They  go  on  sucking  the  juices  of  the  tree  imtil  towards  the  latter 
end  of  August  or  September,  when  they  attain  their  full  size,  and  gradually  form 
this  scaly  sheU,  within  which  the  eggs  are  deposited,  and  the  female  louse  subse- 
quently shrivels  up  and  dies." 

A  strong  alkaline  solution  applied  to  the  bark  is  the  most  efficacious  remedy. 


The  apple-tree  plant  louse  {Aphis  tmlH),  "attacks  the  terminal  growing 
shoots."  It  is  similar  to  the  plant  lice  already  described,  and  may  be  destroyed 
in  the  same  manner,  by  a  strong  solution  of  alkali  or  tobacco  water.  If  once 
washed  from  the  twig  the  insects  are  helpless  and  consequently  die. 


The  tent  caterpillar  {Cliaiocampa  wmerUxvaa)  is  familiar  to  all  apple  growers. 
{See  Fig.  SB.)     Its  description,  as  given  by  Mr.  Saunders,  is  as  follows : — 

''This  insect  is  the  progeny  of  a  moth  of  ia  brownish  colour,  with  lighter 
stripes,  which  appears  on  the  winff  in  the  month  of  July,  and  deposits  clusters  of 
its  eggs  upon  the  small  twigs  of  trees,  chiefly  apple  trees.  A  single  cluster  of 
these  eggs  will  contain  several  hundreds,  and  these  are  covered  with  a  glutinous 
coating,  which  serves  as  a  varnish  to  protect  the  egg-mass  from  the  action  of  the 
weather.  In  this  state  the  eggs  remam  during  the  winter,  hatching  out  in  the 
following  spring,  just  about  the  time  when  the  buds  burst  on  the  trees.  The  larvss 
at  onoe  begin  to  spin  their  web,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves  for  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  from  which  they  issue  at  certain  times  in  the  day  to  feed 
on  the  expanding  foliage.  As  they  increase  in  siise  they  enlarge  their  web  imtil 
it  presents  the  appearance  so  familiar  to  every  one,  that  of  a  large  silken  enclosure, 
containing,  perhaps,  two  or  three  hundred  worms  or  larvae,  from  an  inch  to  an 
inch  and  a  half  or  three-quarters  in  length.  They  have  the  peculiar  habit  of  all 
going  out  together  to  f eea  at  certain  times  in  the  day/' 


.  Its  forest  tree  relative  {Glisiocam/pa  sylvatica) — See  Fig.  S6 — constructs  a 
sort  of  web  on  the  side  of  the  trunks  or  large  branches  of  trees.  Independent  of 
the  natural  means  for  the  destruction  of  the  tent  caterpillar,  Mr.  Saunders  makes 
the  following  suggestions  on  this  point : — 

"I  would  advise  the  cutting  off  and  destrojpng  of  the  egg-dusters  during  the 
winter,  when  they  can  be  readily  seen,  and  an  inspection  of  the  trees  in  the  spring, 
to  see  that  none  have  escaped.  In  case  any  of  the  pests  have  survived  tUl  then, 
they  will  have  begun  to  construct  their  web,  and  can  be  easily  removed  by  cutting 
ofiT  the  twig  on  which  they  rest,  or  if  high  up  on  the  tree,  by  a  pole  with  a  cloth 
twisted  round  the  end  of  it.  If  proper  care  is  exercised,  this  caterpillar  need 
never  be  destructive  in  any  orchard.  But  with  the  forest  tent  caterpillar  the  casu 
is  very  different.    It  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of  so  many  different  trees  that  it  has  a 
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much  wider  area  in  which  to  breed,  and  whenever  it  is  abundant,  it  is  enormoiulj 
BO.  In  my  own  orchard,  in  which  there  are  about  5,000  trees,  I  was  obliged  for 
two  years  to  keep  two  men  constantly  employed  for  five  or  six  weeks  each  season 
in  killing  these  caterpillars,  in  order  to  preserve  it  from  destruction.  From  the 
smaller  trees  the  caterpillars  may  be  removed  by  jarriDff,  but,  being  extremely 
active,  they  soon  take  up  their  position  on  the  tree  again  if  not  at  once  despatchea 
In  thinking  over  the  matter  it  occurred  to  me  that  as  each  of  the  fleshy  pro-legs 
of  the  caterpillar  is  furnished  with  a  f rin^  of  hooks,  it  would  be  a  difBcult  thing 
for  it  to  crawl  over  a  material  like  cotton  batting,  so  I  tied  strips  of  that  substance, 
some  three  or  four  inches  wide,  around  the  lower  part  of  the  trunks  of  the  trees, 
tight  in  the  centre,  so  that  the  upper  part  of  the  strips  would  overhang  the  middle 
somewhat,  and  watched  the  result.  I  found  that  the  larvsB  would  crawl  up  the 
tree  until  they  reached  this  band,  and  then  they  would  go  round  and  round,  mitil 
they  apparently  became  tired  and  went  down  again.  In  a  letter  to  one  of  oar 
local  papers  I  mentioned  the  matter,  and  the  plan  was  extensively  tried,  and  it 
seemed  to  work  very  well  indeed,  almost  entirely  preventing  the  caterpillar  from 
climbing  up  the  trees.  I  consider  this  species,  where  abundant,  as  more  destruc- 
tive to  the  apple  than  all  other  caterpillars  put  together." 

Vigilance  and  the  constant  hunting  of  the  pest,  at  any  and  every  stage  of  its 
existence,  but  particularly  in  the  egg  state,  is  the  grand  cure  for  the  tent  caterpillar. 

"If  anybody,"  says  Mr.  Beadle,  "tells  me  his  orchard  is  overrun  with  the 
common  tent  caterpillar,  I  say  it  is  his  own  &ult" 

Mr.  Roy  says  on  the  same  subject : — 

"Two  or  three  years  ago  the  tent  caterpillar  did  ^at  mischief.  The  remedy 
against  them  is  to  go  over  the  trees  in  winter,  wafk  along  on  the  crust  of  the 
snow  and  examine  the  trees,  and  you  will  readily  detect  the  rings  of  eggs.  They 
should  be  taken  off  in  the  winter  and  put  in  the  fire.  I  have  done  so  in  my 
orchard  invariably.  Any  man  who  does  this  will  keep  his  orchard  free  from 
caterpillars,  that  is,  provided  his  neighbours  do  the  same. ' 

Whether  the  activity  of  orchardists  in  following  up  this  pest,  or  the  seasons, 
have  reduced  its  numbers,  certain  it  is  that  recently  it  has,  in  many  places,  all  but 
disappeared.  Let  no  one,  however,  forget  that  wlien  dealing  with  so  prolific  a 
brood  "eternal  vigilance"  is  the  price  of  immunity  from  its  ravages 


The  Tussock  moth  {Orgyia  leucostigma),  and  its  handsome  caterpillar,  the 
latter  emerging  from  the  egg  clusters  the  moth  has  deposited  glued  to  a  dead  leaf 
and  attached  to  a  twig,  the  yeUow-neoked  caterpillar  {D(Ucma  mimstra),  and  red 
humped  caterpillar  (Natodonta  conoimma),  bred  from  egg  clusters  on  the  twigs, 
the  foliage  of  which  they  afterwards  destroy,  and  the  fall  web  worm,  which  spins 
a  web  smaller  than  but  something  like  the  tent  caterpillar,  must  all  be  combated 
Uke  the  latter  by  a  careful  search  for  the  egg  clusters,  or  by  destroying  the  larvo 
as  soon  as  they  appear.    (See  Fig,  S7.) 


Of  the  canker-worm,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

''There  are  two  species  of  canker-worms  which,  until  late  years,  have  bean 
confounded  with  each  c^er.    One  species  produces  a  moth  late  in  autumn,  and 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  TEMT  CATERPILLAR — Cliaiocampa  Americama 


Fig.  35. 
In  Fiff.  35  ire  have  a  reprcseatatioTi  of  theu  caUrpilUn  at  a  and  6'  raating  on  k  portion  of  tl 
d  ii  th«  cocooa  which  contaliiB  the  insect  in  Cb«  chryaalis  state,  and  c  one  of  the  egg  "'ft»^'^, 


THE  FOREST  TENT  CATERPlLLAit — Cliaiocampa  aylvotioa 


LARVA  OF  THE  TUSSOCK  MOTH — Ovgyia  leueoBtiffma. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

CANKER    WORMS. 


Fig.  3t<. 


CECBOPIA  EMPEROR  MOTH — Samia  cecropia. 
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the  other  partly  in  auttixim^  but  chiefly  in  the  following  spring.  There  are  per- 
ceptible differences  in  their  larval  and  moth  characteristics  which  are  sufficient  to 
establish  them  as  distinct^  but  as  their  habits  are  precisely  similar  we  can  speak 
of  the  two  species  as  one. 

"  After  severe  weather,  when  it  might  have  been  expected  that  almost  all  in- 
sect life  would  be  destroyed,  especially  anything  so  delicate  in  structure  as  these 
moths  are,  they  may  be  met  with  in  the  woods  flying  about  in  all  directions.  They 
seem,  in  fact,  to  require  a  great  amount  of  cold  to  fully  develop  them.  The 
females  of  both  species  are  without  wings,  the  male  only  possessing  powers  of 
flight.  The  female  is  very  much  like  the  female  Orgyia,  being  a  spider-like 
creature,  with  six  long  legs,  and  a  large  body  thickly  clothed  with  scales.  She 
is  very  unattractive  m  appearance,  while  the  male  is  a  very  beautiful  insect  in- 
deed. After  copulation  the  female  climbs  up  the  tree,  and  deposits  her  eggs,  usu- 
ally on  the  twigs.  The  larvee  are  hatched  out  in  the  spring,  and  quite  earlv  in 
the  summer  attain  their  growth.  Their  method  of  walkmg  is  by  *  looping '  their 
bodies,  viz.,  by  drawing  the  hinder  feet  dose  to  the  fore  feet,  again  extendLig  the 
latter,  and  so  on.  They  are  prettily  striped  with  yeUow  and  brown.  After 
attaudng  its  full  growth — ^late  in  June,  or  early  in  July — the  insect  descends  to 
the  earth  and  forms  a  chiysalis  which  remains  undeveloped  until  the  advent  of 
the  cold  season,  when  the  moth  breaks  through  and  escapes  to  perpetuate  its 
species.  This  insect  has  been  very  troublesome  in  many  parts  of  uie  United 
States,  attacking  not  only  the  apple  tree  but  several  varietiea  of  shade  trees,  par- 
ticularly the  ehn.''    (See  Figs.  S8,  S9, 40  cmd  U) 

As  to  remedies,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

**  Various  means  have  been  resorted  to  to  prevent  the  female  from  climbing 
up  the  trees  and  depositing  her  eggs.  Strips  of  tin  or  zinc  have  been  fastened 
about  the  tree,  about  three  inches  wide  and  sloping  downwards,  like  an  inverted 
ftmnel,  so  that  the  insect  could  not  surmount  them,  also  bandages  of  cotton  and 
other  &brics,  daubed  with  tar,  have  been  used  with  the  same  end  in  view,  and  by 
these  means  the  trees  have,  in  many  instances,  been  saved  from  serious  damage. 
I  have  not  had  much  opportimity  of  judging  whether  the  English  sparrow  has 
had  any  effect  in  reducing  the  number  of  these  insects,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  has  not" 


The  beaatifol  Cecropia  Emperor  moth,  appears  during  the  month  ot  June 
and  deposits  her  eggs  singly  on  the  apple  tree.  {See  Fig.  4^.)  The  subsequent 
history  of  the  insect  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Saunders : — 

'^  These,  dnrinff  the  next  five  or  six  weeks,  hatch  into  caterpillars,  which 
finally  grow  to  be  tnree  or  four  inches  long,  and  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  finger 
or  a  littie  thicker.  They  are  green  in  colour,  and  are  covered  with  warts ;  those 
on  the  top  of  the  anterior  segments  are  lai^e  and  of  a  coral  red  colour,  the  re- 
miunder  are  yellow,  excepting  uiose  on  the  second  and  hinder  segments,  which, 
in  common  with  the  smaller  ones  along  the  sides,  are  blue  {eee  Fig-  4S).  Early 
in  the  autumn  the  larva  spins  its  stirong  silken  cocoon,  perhaps  uiree  inches  in 
length,  inside  of  which  it  changes  to  a  chrysalis  and  remains  during  i^e  winter 
i^ee  Fig.  JU)^  developing  the  moth  the  following  season,  about  the  beginning  of 


The  Cecropia  is  found  also  on  the  European  alder  as  well  as  on  the  plum, 
dmant  and  Hlac,  although  it  prefers  the  apple.  Parasites  keep  it  in  check,  and 
Mr.  Brodie  mantioDS  tkaty  in  1861,  he  ooUeoted  in  Whitchurch  over  a  hundred 
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Cecropia  cocoons,  only  three  of  which  were  liying,  the  othen  hAving  been  puno- 
tured  by  woodpeckers. 

The  Rascal  Leaf  Crampler  (Phydta  nebulo)  is  described  by  Mr.  Sanndere  as 
"  constructing  a  rather  dead-looking  case,  not  unlike  a  horn  in  shape,  in  which  it 
passes  the  winter  in  the  caterpillar  state,  and  from  which  it  makes  its  exit  in 
spring,  using  the  case  as  a  place  of  retreat,  travelling  out  in  search  of  food  and 
returning  to  it  when  it  has  eaten  sufficient  to  satiEify  itself"  by  gnawing  the 
bark  of  the  twigs  early  in  the  spring,  thus  at  times  seriously  injuring  the  tree's 
growth.    Hand  picking  appears  to  be  the  only  artificial  remedy. 


The  Codling  Worm  (Carpocapaa  pomoneUa), — aee  Fig.  46 — ^which  makes  its 
attacks  directly  on  the  fruit,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  the  pests  infesting 
the  apple.  Every  apple  grower  and  almost  every  apple  consumer  knows  some- 
thing of  its  ravages.  The  witnesses  in  the  fruit  department  of  the  late  inquiry 
were  one  and  all  complainants  against  this  insect,  of  whose  habits  Mr.  Saunders 
gives  the  following  description : — 

''It  is  a  European  importation,  and  a  pest  which  causes  the  loss  of  many 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  fruit  every  year.  The  moth  is  on  the  wing  quite 
early  in  the  season,  about  the  time  the  apple  trees  are  in  blossom,  and  as  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  formed,  or  ahnost  before  it  is  formed,  the  insect  deposits  her 
eggs  in  the  upper  end  of  the  apple  blossom.  These  eggs  are  soon  hatched  into 
young  larvse,  which  penetrate  into  the  growing  fruit,  and  mature  there  when  the 
fruit  is  about  half  grown.  At  that  time  we  notice  a  great  many  apples  fall  from 
the  trees.  These  are  brought  down  from  the  effect  of  the  presence  of  the  larvsB. 
The  irritation  set  up  in  the  fruit  by  them,  brings  on  premature  ripeness,  and 
consequent  falling  from  the  tree.  This  half-grown  fruit  is,  of  course,  useless  for 
any  purpose,  but  the  fact  of  its  falling  to  the  ground  sometimes  has  a  beneficial 
effect  upon  the  remainder  of  the  crop,  which  thereupon  receives  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  juices  of  the  tree,  and  tnus  has  a  better  chance  of  reaching  full  size 
before  maturity.  The  larva  sometimes  leaves  the  fruit  before  it  falls,  and  crawls 
down  the  tree  looking  for  a  sheltered  spot  in  which  to  spin  its  cocoon.  Sometimes 
it  faUs  to  the  earth  with  the  apple,  and  in  that  case  it  generally  ascends  the  trunk 
of  the  tree  in  search  of  a  proper  hiding  place  in  which  to  go  into  chrysalis.  This 
habit  the  larva  has  of  seeking  for  a  sheltered  place,  in  which  to  spend  the  inactive 
stage  of  its  existence,  has  suggested  a  very  useful  remedy  for  counteracting  its 
ravages." 

The  remedy  suggested  is  as  follows : — 

"  By  tying,  about  the  middle  of  the  trunk,  a  bandage  of  old  cotton  dotb,  or 
even  paper,  a  suitable  hiding  place  is  presented  to  the  larva,  which  at  once  makes 
use  of  it  by  entering  in  and  going  into  chrysalis  there.  If  the  bandage  is  applied 
to  a  tree  on  which  there  is  a  good  crop  of  fruit,  and  tied  in  the  nuddle,  I  nave 
found,  as  a  rule,  that  there  wiU  be  as  man^  or  even  more  larvae  above  the  string 
than  below,  showing  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  leave  the  fruit  before  it 
drops  and  crawl  down  the  tree.  The  insect  remains,  during  the  summer  months^ 
about  ten  or  twelve  days  or  sometimes  a  fortnight  in  the  wrysalis  state,  and  the 
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bandages  ought  to  be  examined  once  a  week  so  as  to  make  sore  that  none  escape. 
In  this  way  a  very  large  number  of  pupsd  may  be  coUected,  and  the  trees  pre- 
served, in  a  great  measure,  from  the  visitation  of  a  second  brood,  which  otherwise 
would  be  shortly  hatched." 

The  insect,  if  allowed  to  escape  from  its  chrysalis  state  in  the  summer,  pro- 
duces a  second  brood,  and  this  often  so  late  in  the  fall  as  to  remain  in  the  fruit 
when  it  ripens  and  is  either  pulled  or  faiis  from  the  tree.  In  either  case  the  im- 
mediate gathering  up  of  all  infested  fruit,  and  its  consignment  to  pigs  or  its  disposal 
in  sucb  a  manner  as  to  destroy  the  worms,  is  most  important,  but  Mr.  Saunders 
inclines  to  the  belief  that,  if  the  plan  he  suggests  were  carefully  adopted  in  every 
instance,  the  worms  would  be  so  diminished  in  numbers  as  to  be  comparatively 
harmless  in  the  following  season,  and  ultimately  nearly  got  rid  of.  But,  where  the 
orchards  of  different  persons  are  contiguous,  common  action  is  necessary,  or  any 
one  idle  orchardist  may  re-stock  his  neighbours'  trees,  in  spite  of  their  precautions. 
In  shipping  apples,  the  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  reject  wormy  fruit,  as  one 
or  two  infested  specimens  may  discredit  the  whole  barrelfiiL 

Mr.  Beadle  does  not,  in  his  evidence,  say  much  for  the  viligance  of  many  of 
our  fruit  growers  in  regard  to  the  Codling  Worm.    He  says : — 

**  Our  orchardists  have  not  yet  learned  a  way  of  fighting  the  Codling  moth.  It 
is  so  small,  and  does  its  work  so  secretly  that  it  is  not  foimd  out  until  the  apples 
are  ruined.  I  don't  know  of  any  one  who  has  adopted  a  persistent  course  to  get 
rid  of  it.  There  have  been  attempts,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  trap  the  larvee  by 
bandages.  I  am  satisfied  from  experiments  by  myself  and  others  that  they  can 
be  trapped  by  placing  bands  of  paper  or  woollen  cloth  aroimd  the  tree ;  into  these 
the  larv8B  will  go  to  diange  to  the  chrysalis  state.  The  bands  should  be  examined 
every  week  or  ten  days.  I  have  been  told  that  by  placing  shingles,  fastened  to- 
gether in  pairs,  so  close  that  they  almost  touch  each  other  about  the  tree,  the 
insects  may  be  caught,  as  they  will  creep  between  them  in  search  of  a  hiding- 
place.  Some  people  accompliui  the  same  object  by  putting  bits  of  rag  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree  on  the  ground.  By  some  or  all  of  these  means  I  believe  their  numbers 
could  be  greatly  reauced,  if  there  was  a  combined  effort  by  orchardists  to  do  it." 

Mr.  Charles  Arnold  says  of  this  pest : — 

**  The  Codling  Worm  is  very  destructive.  Bands  of  paper  or  cotton  batting  or 
old  doth,  tied  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  and  untied  every  week  or  so,  are  the 
best  means  of  catching  the  larvse  and  preventing  the  moths.  Generally  we  take 
several  thicknesses  of  paper  so  as  to  give  them  a  good  hiding  place.  If  that 
remedy  was  generally  adopted  by  fruit  growers  I  am  satisfied  the  moth  could  be 
kept  under.  It  is  a  blessing  for  us  that  some  years  we  have  no  apples,  as  then  we 
are  able  to  get  rid  of  the  moth.  The  bandages  I  have  spoken  of  would  need  to  be 
examined  every  week  during  tiie  summer.  I  know  of  no  other  remedy  for  them 
though  I  have  neard  of  a  great  many." 

Mr.  Allan,  of  Qoderich,  who  complains  that  the  Codling  Worm  is  becoming 
more  destructive  every  year,  mentions  that  some  of  the  orchardists  in  his  district, 
in  addition  to  the  rag  or  paper  bandage  remedy,light  fires  under  the  trees  at  night 
which  attract  the  moths  to  their  destruction. 
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Insects  IqjTirious  to  the  Pear. 

In  the  evidence  now  under  review  the  pear-tree  slug  {Sdandria  oeraei) 
is  the  only  one  mentioned  as  particularly  affecting. the  pear.  It  also  visits  the 
cherry  and  plum.  It  is  described  as  a  disgusting,  slimy  little  creature,  with  the 
anterior  segments  enlarged,  presenting  an  appearance  something  like  a  tadpole, 
and  accompanied  by  an  unpleasant  odour.  It  destroys  the  leaves  of  the  tree  and 
thus  impairs  the  maturing  of  the  fruit     Mr.  Saunders  says: — 

"  It  is  the  progeny  of  a  four- winged  fly  of  a  blackish  colour,  with  transpar- 
ent wings,  which  is  abroad  early  in  the  summer.  The  insect  spends  the  winter 
in  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground,  and  the  flies  emerge  early  in  the  season,  lay- 
ing their  eggs  on  the  pear,  cherry,  or  plum,  which  hatch  out  into  the  slugs.  From 
what  I  have  seen  oi  the  insect,  I  believe  it  to  be  double-brooded,  but  I  am  not 
quite  sure." 

Among  many  remedies,  he  has  found  that  the  use  of  hellebore  is  the  most 
effectual.  An  ounce  of  hellebore  in  a  pailful  of  water,  applied  with  a  syringe, 
will  soon  rid  the  tree,  of  them.     (See  Fig.  46.) 

Insects  Ix\jurious  to  the  Plum. 

The  plum  has  numerous  enemies.  The  flrst  of  these  on  the  list  is  the  Pluip 
Sphinx  (Sphirhx  d/rupifera/rv/m),  of  which  a  life  size  representation  with  one  of 
its  moth  is  given.     It  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  a  large  green  caterpillar,  with  white  stripes  on  the  sides,  and  a  promi- 
nent horn  at  the  taiL  It  attains  the  length,  at  maturity,  of  perhaps  three  or  three 
and  a  half  inches,  and  is  correspondingly  thick.  This  produces  a  very  handsome 
sphinx  moth,  which  is  a  night-flying  insect,  and  has  a  flight  somewhat  similar 
to  that  of  the  humming  bird.  It  deposits  its  eggs  about  the  month  of  *June,  and 
the  larva  attains  its  maturity  about  the  end  of  autumn,  when  it  descends  from  the 
tree,  enters  the  ground  and  changes  to  a  chrysalis,  in  which  form  it  remains  unti) 
the  following  season."     (See  Fige.  47,  4^  omd  49.) 


The  Polyphemus  caterpillar  {TeUa  polyphemus), — See  Figs.  60^  61  and  6i^ 
is  described  as  "  one  of  our  handsomest  insects  "  and  also  the  progeny  of  one  d 
the  emperor  moths. 

"  The  larva,"  says  Mr.  Saunders,''  is  about  as  thick  as  a  man's  thumb,  of  a  green- 
ish yellow  colour,  and  with  the  semients  of  the  body  very  deeply  cut  into.  These 
segments  are  covered  with  tuberdes  which  have  clusters  of  small  spines  proceed- 
ing from  them.  Its  history  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  sphinx  which  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Instead,  however,  of  forming  a  chrysalis  under  ground  it  spins  a 
cocoon  inside  of  two  or  tiiree  leaves  of  the  tree  on  which  it  is  feeding,  which  it 
draws  together,  and  within  this  enclosure  changes  to  the  pupa  state.  This  coooon^ 
being  at^hed  to  the  foliage,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  leaves  in  the  autiunn, 
remaining  there  until  the  foUowing  summer,  when,  in  the  early  days  of  June,  the 
large  handsome  moth  is  produced. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


THE  PEAR  TBEE  SLTTo — SeUmdrio,  cerasi. 


THE  PLUM  SPHINX  AND  CHRYSALIS — Sphivx  drupifero/ntm. 


PLUM   SPHINX   MOTH. 
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Qlancing  a  moment  at  the  minute  Eye-spotted  Bud-moth  (OrapholUha 
ocuUma), — eee  Fig,  63 — a  tiny  creature  foimd  in  the  pear  and  occasionally  in  the 
apple,  as  weU  as  the  plum,  and  the  OUique-banded  Leaf  Roller  (LoacotcBma  roso- 
eeana), — See  Figs.  64  cmd  66 — also  somewhat  promiscuous  in  its  dietary,  the  next 
pest  in  order  is  the  too-familiar  Curculio  (Conotradiehis  nefrnphar).  {See  Fig.  66.) 
In  this,  as  in  some  other  cases — where  it  is  necessary,  to  ensure  distinctness,  to 
magnify  the  illustration — ^the  faint  black  lines  represent  the  natural  size  of  the 
insect.  The  Curculio  is  of  the  same  family  as,  and  not  very  unlike,  the  peabug. 
It  is  snudl  in  size,  and  of  a  rough  gray  or  blackish  colour,  and  when  resting 
looks  very  much  like  a  dried  bud  of  the  tree. 

Its  life  history  and  habits,  and  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  known 
means  for  its  destruction,  are  thus  referred  to  by  Mr.  Saunders.    He  says  : 

''It  usually  passes  the  winter  in  the  ground,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  though 
the  perfect  insect  sometimes  escapes  from  the  chrysalis,  during  the  later  autumn 
montiis,  and  then  may  be  found  under  the  bark  hibernating  m  the  winter.  As 
soon  as  the  trees  are  m  blossom  the  curculios  may  be  found  in  abundance  upon 
them,  waiting  for  the  first  signs  of  development  in  the  young  fruit  Before  the 
blossoms  have  fidrly  left  the  tree,  the  tender  fruit  is  detected  by  this  watchful 
pest,  which  at  once  oe^ns  to  deposit  eggs  in  it.  These  shortly  liatch  into  small 
grabs,  which  penetrate  into  the  fruit,  causing  decay  and  premature  falling.  The 
jarring  ought  to  be  begun  early  in  the  year,  while  the  i^es  are  in  blossom,  and 
in  this  way  a  large  proportion  of  the  curculios  may  be  collected  before  they  have 
done  any  mischief;  m  fact,  too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion to  begin  the  jarring  process  quite  early  in  the  season. 

^  I  have  found  them  to  be  quite  common  on  the  trees  at  night,  and  by 
enclosing  specimens  in  boxes  covered  with  black  doth,  so  that  no  light  could 
get  in,  have  found  them  to  deposit  eggs  notwithstanding  the  darkness.  They  are 
active  during  the  day,  and  seem  to  be  almost  as  active  at  night.  Their  periods 
of  inactivity,  if  they  have  any,  seem  to  be  about  the  cool  of  the  morning  or 
early  in  the  evening.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  keep  hard  at  work  during  the 
entire  season,  but  presume  that,  if  the  weather  were  cold,  they  would  remain 
torpid  during  a  portion  of  the  day  or  night.  I  consider  the  jarring  method  quite 
svdmcient  as  a  remedy  to  keep  the  insect  in  check,  when  faithfully  followed." 

The  jarring  process  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Beadle : — 

'*  The  simplest  contrivance  which  I  could  recommend,  and  it  is  within  the 
reach  of  everybody,  is  to  get  a  few  yards  of  cotton  doth  and  two  strips  of  lath, 
to  -which  each  end  of  the  doth  is  to  be  fastened.  A  pair  of  these  sheets  should 
be  laid  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  just  at  the  season  of  the  year  when 
the  blossoms  have  fallen  and  the  fruit  is  beginning  to  appear  from  the  calyx. 
The  tree  should  be  suddenly  jarred,  and  the  insects  will  drop  upon  the  doth. 
This  should  be  done  every  morning  before  the  heat  of  the  day,  as  the  creatures 
do  not  fly  then,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  day  they  are  on  the  wing,  and  you  will 
not  accomplish  your  end. 

^^ere  are  two  ways  of  jarring  the  trees  so  as  not  to  injure  the  trunk;  either 
■aw  off  a  small  limb  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  leaving  the  stump  a  few  inches 
long,  and  strike  on  the  end  of  that ;  or.  you  may  bore  a  small  hole  with  a  bit,  in- 
sert a  round  rod  of  iron,  and  leave  it  there  to  sbrike  upon.  Shaking  the  tree  will 
not  bring  the  insects  down,  as  they  seem  to  think  that  that  is  merdy  the  wind 
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swaying  the  tree ;  but  auddenly  jarring  the  tree  seemfl  to  impress  them  with  fear 
— they  curl  their  feet  up  and  drop  immediately  to  the  ground  They  look  like  a 
dry  bud  as  they  lie  curled  up.  Tne  sheet  can  be  carried  by  the  slats,  and  the  in- 
sects should  be  emptied  into  a  vessel  of  water  which  should  be  at  hand.  You 
can  then  destroy  them  at  your  leisure. 

''  This  process  should  be  continued  at  least  once  a  day  until  you  find  the 
numbers  so  reduced  that  you  can  safely  let  it  go  for  two  or  three  days.  It  is 
usual  to  continue  the  operation  about  three  weeks.  I  don't  think  that  even  in 
that  time  the  plum  has  arrived  at  such  a  state  of  maturity  that  it  can  defy  the 
curculio,  but  the  object  of  the  insect  is  to  lay  the  eggs,  and  of  course  the  season 
for  laying  the  eggs  is  past  in  that  time." 

Placiag  under  the  trees  chips  in  which  the  curoulios  may  take  refuge  only  to 
be  captured ;  paving  the  ground  around  the  trees,  so  that  the  curculios,  when 
they^Ml  with  the  firuit,  may  have  no  hiding  place,  and  be  forced  to  wander  about 
until  destroyed ;  burning  coal  tar  under  the  trees ;  gathering  up  the  fallen  fruit 
and  destroying  it  with  its  occupant ;  enticing  the  curoulios  into  bottles  filled  with 
some  sweet  liquid,  and  placing  elder  branches  in  the  trees,  may  all  have  some 
value,  but  systematic  jarring  is  the  best  and  by  far  the  most  effectual  remedy. 

In  Essex,  however,  Mr.  Dougall  and  others  claim  to  have  effectually  protected 
their  plum-orchards  from  the  curculio  by  keeping  chickens.    Mr.  DougaU  says : — 

"  The  curculio  is  easily  avoided  by  keeping  plenty  of  hens  and  chickens.  My 
plum  trees  are  loaded  down  with  fruit,  and  there  is  not  the  sting  of  a  curculio  to 
be  seen,  while  just  outside  of  my  orchard  nearly  every  plum  has  been  stans.  I 
planted  my  trees  about  ten  feet  apart,  and  I  have  good  fences  so  that  the  lowls 
cannot  get  through.  There  should  be  enough  fowls  to  keep  down  the  grass  and 
weeds,  otherwise  the  curoulios  would  escape.  In  my  plum  orchard  there  is  no 
grass  or  weeds  at  all ;  in  fact^  I  have  to  cut  ^rass  for  my  fowls,  and  I  have  more 
plums  on  my  trees  than  they  can  bear  without  support.  Shaking  the  trees 
IB  a  very  good  plan,  but  I  gave  it  up  after  a  ^umber  of  years'  experience.  My 
man  had  shaken  the  trees  every  morning  for  three  weeks,  and  then  there  came 
three  days  of  constant  rainy  weather,  after  which  the  finiit  was  all  stung  with 
curculio.  I  find  that  keeping  fowls  is  a  perfect  protection  agaiost  the  insect  I 
have  a  few  plum  trees  in  my  nursery,  but  I  cannot  get  a  plum  off  them,  because 
there  are  no  fowls  there.  In  our  part  of  the  countrv  we  can  always  get  a  high 
price  for  spring  chickeus  in  the  Detroit  market.  If  you  have  only  a  few  plum 
trees  in  your  garden,  and  do  not  want  the  chickens  to  run  at  lai^,  you  cotdd  put 
a  coop  of  young  chickens  under  the  trees  and  they  will  devour  the  iosecta" 

The  disgusted  condition  of  the  Huron  plum  growers,  leading  to  the  almost 
entire  neglect  of  their  plum  crop,  has  been  referred  to  in  another  chapter.  With 
an  inexhaustible  demand  for  eggs^  and  a  very  good  market  ibr  chickens,  it  might 
be  well  if  they  would  dissolve  a  partnership  with  the  curculio  that  has  proved 
so  disastrous,  and,  doing  their  own  fidr  share  of  jarring,  take  a  few  Dorkings, 
light  Brahmas,  or  Plymouth  Bocks  into  their  confidence. 

The  parasitical  allies  of  the  firuit.grower  in'  this  connection  have  yet  to  be 
mentioned. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

THE  POLYPHEMUS  CATEEPILLAB — TsUa  polypke7mi8. 


POLYPHEMUS  HOTH. 


COCOON   OF  P0LTPHEMU8  MOTH.  EYE-SPOTTED  BUD  MOTH— 

OrajJiolitka  ocvlama. 


Elt.  6S— Larva  and  pwf«et 
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INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 


OBLIQDE-BANDED   LEAF   FOLLEB,   LARVA   AND  MOTH — LoxotnicEa   roaaimm. 


THK  cuRCULio — Covotrockelwi  nenuphar. 


THE  PEACH  BORER — jEgeria  exitiosa. 


In  Pig.  S7,  1  ahow*  tlis  fmude  iiuect,  ftcd  t  the  nude. 
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iDBeots  ii\jixrloii8  to  the  Peaoh. 

The  peach  appears  to  have  only  one  special  enemy,  the  Peach  Borer  {jEgeria 
tooitio8a\ — ae0  Fig.  67 — described  as  follows : — 

**  The  peach  borer  is  a  wasp-like  insect,  with  transparent  wings,  and  a  richly 
ornamented  body,  banded  and  striped  with  gold,  which  deposits  ite  eggs  about  the 
base  of  the  trunk.  The  eggs  hatch  out,  and  the  larvse  bore  into  the  sapwood,  and 
cause  an  exudation  of  gummy  matter  which  appears  in  masses  about  the  base  of 
the  tree.  The  larvsB  se'em  partly  to  live  in  this  gummy  substance  and  partly  in 
the  sapwood  of  the  tree.  Sometimes  three  or  four  are  found  on  the  same  tree, 
occasionally  ^irdlin^  and  destroying  it,  but  always  inducing  more  or  less  of  a 
diseased  conmtion,  and  impairing  ite  vigour.  Altogether  it  is  a  veiy  objectionable 
and  destructive  insect." 

As  to  the  means  of  combatting  the  operations  of  this  pest,  it  is  remarked : — 

^  It  is  usual  on  the  appearance  of  these  gummy  masses  to  cut  them  away,  trace 
out  the  larva  and  destroy  it.  By  watchfulness  in  this  way  its  depredations  may 
be  stopped.  It  has  been  suggested  that  banking  up  the  trees  with  earth  would 
prevent  the  insects  from  depositing  their  egss,  and  the  method  is  veiy  strongly 
recommended  by  those  who  have  tried  it.  As  a  rule  those  who  look  after  their 
peach  trees  closely  have  not  much  trouble  with  the  borer.  It  is  easily  discovered 
oy  this  gummy  exudation,  and  can  be  easily  taken  out  and  destroyed  if  it  is  looked 
after  at  the  proper  season." 

Insects  ixquriouB  to  Small  Fruits. 

Coming  next  to  the  insects  injurious  to  the  smaller  fruits,  the  Imported  Saw- 
fly  {Nemxxtvs  ventriooaua) — see  Figs.  68,  69  and  60 — ^is  one  of  the  most  ti'ouble- 
some  to  the  currant  and  gooseberry.  It  appeared  some  years  ago  in  New  York 
State  and  spread  thence  to  Canada.    It  is  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  parent  insect  is  a  small  transparent-win|;ed  fly  about  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  house  fly,  but  furnished  with  four  wings.  This  fly  maJces  its  appearance 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  as  the  young  foliage  is  expanding,  deposits  its  ^gsv 
usually  along  the  leaves  of  the  gooseberry,  in  r^ular  rows  on  the  under  side. 

"  The  ^gs  are  set  end  to  end,  and  are  &stened  by  some  glutinous  substance.  In 
a  few  days  these  eggs  hatch  out  little  grubs,  which  proceed  to  eat  holes  in  the 
leaves.  On  turning  the  leaves  up  you  will  find  the  young  colony  of  larv8B  very 
niunerous,  and  you  can  sometimes  destroy  the  whole  brood  oy  piclung  two  or  three 
of  the  leaves  and  trampling  them  under  foot.  If  not  checked  at  tnat  time  they 
soon  scatter  over  the  bu^,  and  you  find  the  foliage  disappearing  with  great 
rapidiiy,  first  from  the  lower  portion  of  the  bush,  and  from  that  upwards,  until  in 
a  veiY  brief  space  the  whole  of  the  foliage  of  the  bush,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  it, 
may  be  destroyed,  leaving  the  branches  bare."  " 

"  The  insect,"  says  Wc,  Saunders,  "  is  at  least  double  brooded,  and  it  is  some- 
times supposed  to  have  more  than  two  broods.  If  it  is  only  double-brooded,  the 
broods  appear  at  different  periods,  so  that  you  can  almost  at  any  time  during  the 
season  find  larvsB  on  the  bushes  in  different  stages  of  development.  Tou  will  find 
the  larvsB  most  abundant  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  devouring  the  foliage  as 
soon  as  it  is  thoroughly  developed,  and,  when  full  grown,  going  to  the  surface  of  the 
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ground,  where  they  construct  their  cocoon^  among  rubbish  or  decaying  leaves, 
coming  out  early  in  the  summer  and  depositing  their  e^gs  for  a  later  brood." 

For  this  insect  apd  the  native  saw-fly,  which  is  soscarce  as  to  be  of  little  an- 
noyance, hellebore  is  a  sufficient  remedy. 


Another  insect  attacking  more  particularly  the  black  and  the  red  currant  i& 
the  Currant  Geometer  or  measuring  worm  {EUopia  ribecma).  (See  Fig.  61.)  As 
to  its  characteristics  and  resistance  to  mild  methods  of  treatment,  Mr.  Saunders 
says: — 

''  It  is  a  spotted  larva  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  or  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  when  it  is  matured,  a  great*  feeder,  and  a  much  more  difficult  insect  to 
destroy  than  the  saw-fly.  l^llebore,  which  will  promptly  destroy  the  saw-fly, 
will  have  very  little  effect  on  the  geometer.  There  is  something  very  robust 
in  its  constitution,  which  enables  it  to  resist  the  action  of  this  poison,  and  it 
requires  to  be  used  much  more  strongly,  and  even  then  it  will  not  always  prove 
efiectuaL  I  have  found  that  Paris  zro&a  is  much  more  effectual,  but  it  is  unde- 
sirable to  use  this  poison  after  the  rniit  is  formed.  The  insect  appears  very  early, 
and  if  the  bushes  are  sprinkled  with  a  solution  of  Paris  green  in  the  early  spring, 
before  the  fruit  is  'formed,  1  think  there  is  no  danger  attending  its  use.  Still,  if 
hellebore  and  water,  used  of  additional  strength,  will  answer  all  the  purpose,  I 
should  prefer  it  to  Paris  green.  This  insect  has  a  habit  of  dropping  from  the 
bushes  when  they  are  struck,  and  suspending  itself  by  a  silken  thread,  and  then, 
with  a  stick,  you  can  gather  a  number  of  these  threads  and  draw  the  insects  to- 
gether and  trample  them  under  foot." 


The  Spinous  Currant  Caterpillar  {Qrapta  progne),  a  pretty  but  not  often  very 
hurtful  butterfly,  and  the  four-striped  plant  bug  (Capmis  linearis),  which  punctures 
the  leaves  and  so  stunts  the  growth  of  the  bush,  are  noticed.  The  only  known 
remedy  for  the  latter  is  the  old-fashioned  one  to  "  catch  him  and  kill  him." 


The  Gooseberry  Fruit  Worm  {Pempdia  groasuZaria), — see  Fig,  6i — which 

attacks  the  interior  of  the  gooseberry,  is  thus  described : — 

"  The  parent'is  a  small  narrow- winged  gray  moth,  which  when  its  wings  are 
expanded  measures  nearly  an  inch.  It  spends  the  winter  in  the  chrysalis  state, 
in  the  ground,  and  early  in  the  spring  the  moth  appears  on  the  wing ;  having 
escaped  from  the  chrysalis  about  the  time  the  gooseberries  are  formed,  and  Rowing 
rapidly,  this  moth  deposits  an  egg  here  and  there  on  the  fruit.  The  egg  hatches, 
and  the  young  larva  eats  its  way  into  the  fruit,  and  lives  in  the  interim  portion 
of  the  gooseberry,  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  berry  it  feeds  upon  becomes  dis- 
coloured, and  having  partially  consumed  it,  the  insect  takes  to  another,  and  finally 
it  draws  together,  with  silken  webs,  a  cluster  of  three  or  four  berries,  living  in 
one  as  a  sort  of  home,  from  which  it  issues  to  feed  on  the  berries  about  it.  When 
it  attains  a  growth  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  it  descends  to  the  ground, 
enters  into  tne  chrysalis  state,  and  remains  there  until  the  following  spring,  when 
the  moth  issues  to  enter  upon  its  destructive  mission.  There  is  only  one  brood  oi 
this  insect  during  the  year,  but  it  is  getting  very  destructive,  sometimes  destroy- 
ing as  much  as  twenty-five  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  gooseberry  crop  in  some 
sections." 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

THE  SAW  FLY— ycmaitts  ventricogua. 
{ 


Fig.  58, 
In  fif.  SS  w*  hkv*  Npnsanted  both  mala  uid  fenu^  01m— a  tha  mala,  b  Ota  f«mal& 


EMS  OF  THE  SAW  PLY. 


INJUniOUS  INSECTS. 


LABVA   OF  SAW  FLY — NEARLY   FULL  GROWN — FEEUINQ. 


cuBRAirr  OEOMETER,  OH  MEASURING  WORM — EUopia  Hbearia. 
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Of  artificial  remedies  for  the  fruit  worm,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  By  jarring  the  bushes  you  can  collect  this  larva  in  the  same  way  as  you  can 
the  gooseberry  geometer.  It  drops  to  the  ground,  retaining  its  hold  on  tne  bush 
by  means  of  a  suken  thread,  by  which  it  dimbs  up  again  when  the  danger  is  past. 
By  drawing  the  threads  together  with  a  stick,  you  can  sometimes  reamly  collect 
a  number  of  specimens  of  me  larva.  I  have  found  that  by  sprinkling  the  bushes 
with  air-slacked  lime,  about  the  time  that  the  moths  appear,  they  can  be  kept 
almost  entirely  free  from  the  attacks  Of  this  insect.  Where  the  lime  is  used  the 
^gs  do  not  seem  to  be  deposited  on  the  berries,  as  insects  have  a  great  aversion 
to  this  substance.  But  such  a  remedy  does  not  destroy  the  insect ;  it  only  drives 
it  somewhere  else." 


Two  species  of  currant  borer,  the  Imported  and  American,  are  next  in  the  list, 
and  described  as  follows : — 

**  The  imported  currant  borer  [^geria  tipuUformis)  is  a  small  wasp-like  moth 
with  transparent  wings,  and  a  body  banded  with  gold.  It  flies  about  very  actively 
in  the  middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  shining  brightly.  After  pairing,  the 
female  deposits  her  e^gs  upon  the  twigs,  generally  one  at  the  base  of  a  bud; 
when  this  is  hatched,  the  young  grub  bores  into  the  bark  of  the  stem  to  the  centre, 
and  works  up  and  down,  devouring  the  substance  of  .the  stem,  and  finally  when  it 
attains  its  full  growth,  eating  a  hole  almost  entirely  through  the  currant  stem, 
leaving  only  about  the  thickness  of  tissue  paper  of  the  bark  unbroken ;  and 
inside  of  this  opening  it  forms  a  chrysalis,  with  the  head  of  the  chrysalis  pointing 
to  the  thin  layer  of  bark.  When  the  chrysalis  is  about  to  change,  it  has  only  to 
break  through  this  thin  layer  of  bark,  and  escape.     (See  Fig.  63,) 

**The  otner  species,  the  American  currant  borer  {Paemocents  supemotattbs),  has 
similar  habits,  although  it  belongs  ta  an  entirely  difierent  family — the  family 
of  long-homed  beetles.  It  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Maeria, ; 
the  larvae  go  through  all  their  changes  within  the  stem  of  the  bush,  and  finally 
emerge  in  the  perfect  beetle  form  by  eating  Iheir  way  through  the  stem.  The 
remedy  for  these  two  pests  is  to  remove,  at  the  end  of  the  season  and  during  the 
winter,  all  those  stems  which  manifest  any  symptom  of  being  injured,  and  burn 
them.  In  that  way  you  destroy  the  chrysalids,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger  of 
their  increase."  '  {See  Fig,  6^) 

A  Raspberry  Cane  Borer  (Oberea  tripvmcta)  is  described  as  a  "  cylindrical 
beetle  about  five-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  dark  colour,  and  with  a  pale 
yellowish  thorax,  with  three  spots  on  the  thorax,  and  with  long  horns.*' 

Its  operations  are  thus  noticed : — 

"  When  attacking  the  raspberry  it  selects  the  tip  of  the  growing  cane,  and 
biting  with  its  jaws,  makes  a  series  of  punctures  around  the  young  growth,  giving 
it  the  appearance  of  having  a  ring  around  it.  Then  beginning  above,  it  makes  a 
second  ring  about  an  inch  from  the  first,  and  between  these  two  rings  it  deposits 
an  egg  in  the  substance  of  the  cane.  The  result  is  that  the  tip  of  the  cane  withers 
in  a  few  day&  The  object  in  thus  biting  the  cane  is  supposed  to  be  to  lessen  the 
flow  of  sap  towards  the  parts,  as  the  sap  might  possibly  injure  the  egg  embedded 
in  the  substance  of  the  cane.  The  egg  nat<£es,  and  the  larva  as  soon  as  hatched 
proceeds  to  eat  down  into  ^e  centre  of  the  cane,  and  spends  its  larval  period  in 
consuming  the  interior,  completing  its  transformation  within  the  cane— changing 
to  a  ohiysalis — and  finally  the  next  spring  eating  its  way  out  of  the  cane,  a  perfect 
beetie.*" 
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The  pest  may  be  prevented  from  increasing,  by  promptly  breaking  off  tke 
cane  down  to  the  second  ring  made  by  the  insect. 


The  Tree  Cricket  is  another  enemy  of  the  raspberry,  as  well  as  of  the  grape- 
vine»  in  connection  with  which  it  is  noticed. 


A  green  Saw-fly,  too,  is  troublesome  {Sdcmdria  rubi).  Of  this  insect  Mr. 
Saunders  says : — 

"  There  is  a  green  saw-fly,  Selcmdria  rubi,  which  attacks  the  raspberry,  and 
is  a  very  troublesome  insect.  When  full  grown  it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  long,  and  is  covered  with  small  hair-like  spines,  arising  from  small  green 
tubercles.  It  is  the  progeny  of  a  small,  black,  transparent- winged  fly,  somewhat 
similar  to  the  gooseberry  saw-fly,  but  smaller.  It  has  a  strange  saw-like  appara- 
tus at  the  posterior  end  of  its  body,  by  means  of  which  it  saws  little  slits  into  the 
substance  of  the  leaf  of  the  raspberrv,  and  places  its  egg  under  the  surface.  There 
it  swells,  and  finally  produces  a  small  larva,  which  mi^es  its  exit  to  the  outer 
surface  of  the  leaf,  and  feeds  on  the  substance,  avoiding  the  veins  or  ribs  of  the 
leaf,  and  thus  skeletoniases  it.  It  is  so  near  the  colour  of  the  raspberry  leaf  that 
it  is  very  difficult  of  detection,  and  it  requires  a  practised  eye  to  find  it,  but  you 
can  see  the  effect  of  its  work  very  speedily,  and  it  is  easily  killed  by  the  appli- 
cation of  hellebore." 

Another  insect,  a  small  geometei;  Aplodea  rubivora,  represented  in  its  perfect 
state  by  a  pretty  green  moth,  also  attacks  the  raspberry,  but  not  very  severely. 
(See  Fig.  66.) 

The  Strawberry^s  enemies  are  few  in  number,  and  are  briefly  described  by 
Mr.  Saunders  as  follows  : — 

''There  are  few  insects  that  affect  the  strawbenr.  One  of  these  is  the  Crown 
Borer  (Anaraia  linecLteUa).  It  is  the  larva  of  a  small  moth  which  deposits  its  egg 
on  the  crown  of  the  strawberry.  This,  when  hatched,  produces  a  larva  which 
eats  its  way  in  various  directions  through  the  crown  of  tne  plant,  and  in  a  short 
time  so  injures  it  that  it  is  almost  useless.  In  past  seasons,  Mr.  Luke  Bishop,  near 
St.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Chas.  Arnold,  of  Paris,  have  both  suffered  from  it  very  seriously. 
It  is  an  insect  worth  noting,  because  it  may  become  very  widely  disseminated,  and 
if  it  established  itself  in  any  of  the  large  strawberry  centres,  it  would  become  a 
very  serious  eviL  lime  strewed  amon^  the  strawberry  vines  has  been  suggested 
as  a  remedy,  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether  we  can  fioid  any  remedy  wh^  will 
be  effectual  other  than  digging  up  the  affected  vines  and  burning  them. 

**  Tlie  larva  of  our  common  May  beetle  is  very  destructive.  {See  Fig.  66.) 
It  feeds  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  grasses,  and  seems  to  be  very  partial  to  the 
strawberry  roots.  A  few  of  these  insects  will  work  great  destruction  in  a  few 
days ;  the  plants  wither,  and  you  see  no  reason  for  it  until  you  dig  in  the  ground 
and  find  this  grub  at  work.  It  frequently  attacks  other  plants  as  well  as  the  straw- 
berry, and  sometimes  eats  the  tubers  of  the  potato.  It  will  eat  almost  anything  in 
the  way  of  a  root  or  tuber,  whether  small  or  large,  and  one  specimen  is  capable  of 
devouring  a  great  deal  of  food  in  a  year.  In  its  perfect  state  it  is  a  leaf-eating 
beetle,  and  congregates  on  the  leaves  of  the  cherry  and  other  trees,  but  during  the 
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SOOSEBERRT  KKUIT  WOBU — 
Pempelia  groaavXarick. 


THE  IMPORTED  CURRANT  BORES — 
jEgeria  tipuiiformie. 


1%.  t>2 — Moth  and  Cocoon  and  Larra.  Pig,  S3, 

THE  AMEEICAN  cuRRAHT  BORER — Psenoscents  supemototus. 


rli 


Pig.  64. 

OREEN  (RASPBKEBT)  MOTH — Aplodea  Tubivora. 


w 


Fig.  6S. 
In  .Kg.  6S  we  have  the  ourioui  lura  of  this  Inioct  thova  feeding  on 
of  una  of  tha  rings  or  BegmeDts  of  the  oaterpiUar's  body  much  magoiGed  ;  i 
d  ona  pair  of  ths  wingi  magnified. 

COMMON  HA.T  BEETLE. 
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day-time  it  is  torpid,  and  if  the  trees  are  then  well  shaken  the  beetles  fall  to  the 
ground,  when  thej  can  be  collected  and  destroyed.  We  have  never  had  them 
so  excessively  abundant  as  to  be  obliged  to  resort  to  anv  means  of  this 
sort  There  are  two  or  three  small  lepidopterous  insects,  leaf  rollers,  which  attack 
the  strawberry.  One  is  very  common — ^the  Anckyloptra  fT(iga/ria,  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful little  insect,  but  sometimes  quite  destructive.  It  gauiers  together  the  leaves 
and,  folding  them,  feeds  on  their  substance.  It  can  easily  be  kept  in  check  with 
the  use  of  a  little  hellebore  and  water. 

"  There  is  a  saw-fly  also,  called  the  strawberry  false  worm — Emphytus  maovr- 
latua,  which  destrojrs  the  leaves  during  the  month  of  June.  The  larva  approaches 
maturity  about  that  time  and  eats  holes  in  the  leaves.  This  insect  can  also  be 
controlled  by  the  use  of  hellebore.  There  is  a  strawberry  bug — CorvmelcBna — a 
small  black  insect  that  looks  very  much  like  a  beetle,  with  a  shining  surface.  I 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  it,  and  I  merely  mention  it  as  one  of  the 
insects  which  occasionally  injure  the  strawberry.  On  the  whole,  I  consider  the 
strawberry  less  troubled  with  insect  enemies  than  any  other  fruit  we  cultivata" 


Insects  Injurious  to  the  Grape. 

The  grape  vine  insect  pest  that  comes  first  of  all  to  the  mind  is  the  Phyllox- 
era. There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sufficient  evidence  that  it  has  yet  done 
mischief  to  the  vines  of  Canada,  although  terribly  destructive  in  France  and  also 
very  injurious  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Charles  Artiold,  of  Brant, 
asserts  that  he  has  detected  the  Phylloxera  on  his  vines.    He  says : — 

"  There  is  a  disease  affecting  my  vines  which  I  think  is  the  phylloxera.  The 
roots  are  injured  by  something  early  in  the  fall,  but  the  insects  are  so  small  that 
I  cannot  catch  them.  The  youn^  roots  look  as  if  the  outer  skin  was  all  eaten  off. 
I  have  never  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  the  insect  was  by  sending  samples  of 
the  roots  to  experts,  because  I  was  not  suspicious  of  it  before,  but  I  shall  do  so 
this  fall.  .  .  I  have  compared  the  accoimts  of  the  operations  of  the  phylloxera  else- 
where with  my  own  experience,  and  the  comparison  lea^ds  me  to  believe  that  the 
insect  to  which  I  have  referred  is  that  insect.  My  crop  of  grapes  under  glass  is 
also  injured.  The  phylloxera  attacks  both  root  and  leaf.  It  was  only  last  fall 
when  I  suspected  its  presence/' 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Arnold  that  the  injury  or  disease  he  speaks  of  is  due  to 
the  phylloxera,  is  not  shared  by  other  witnesses. 

Mr.  Beadle  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — 

**  Unfortunately  in  Europe  they  have  imported  an  American  insect  that  is 
laying  waste  the  vineyards  there  with  terrible  destruction,  the  grape  louse  or 
phylloxera.  It  is  believed  by  naturalists  that  it  has  two  forms,  one  feeding  on  the 
leaves  and  the  other  on  the  roots,  I  have  seen  the  leaf  form  on  my  own  grounds 
but  not  for  several  years.    In  some  parts  of  the  United  States  this  insect  has  been 

Prevalent  and  vineyards  have  suffered  from  them.  In  some  parts  of  California  it 
as  been  a  serious  detriment.  There  are  some  varieties  of  our  native  grapes  whicli 
are  thought  to  be  proof  against  it.  When  I  say  that  it  has  two  forms  I  mean  that 
it  attacks  the  leaves  and  the  roots  at  different  stages  of  its  growth.  .  .  I  don't  think 
the  injury  to  the  vine  is  serious  so  far  as  they  anect  the  1^,  it  is  only  when  thev 
attack  the  root  that  the  vineyard  is  destroyed.    We  do  not  suffer  to  any  appreci- 
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able  extent  in  Canada  from  the  insect  which  I  spoke  of  as  haying;  been  imported 
into  Europe  from  America,  but  I  believe  they  do  in  some  parts  of  Catifomia'' 

A  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  insect  in  its  various  stages  of  existence, 
and  of  specimens  of  its  handiwork,  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  plate.  {See 
Figs.  67  and  68.) 

Mr.  Bethune  speaks  of  it  as  follows  : — 

« 

"The  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  which  has  proved  so  destructive  to  the  vine- 
yards of  France,  belongs  to  the  same  tribe  as  the  plant  lice.  There  are  two  varie^ 
ties,  one  '  gall-inhabiting/  that  is  making  excrescences  upon  the  leaves  of  the 
vine,  the  other  attacking  the  root. 

''  At  first  these  were  thought  to  be  separate  species  altogether,  entirely  dif- 
ferent as  they  are  in  habits,  and  differing  also  in  appearance,  but  Prof.  Riley  de- 
monstrated, what  had  been  suspected  by  some  French  entomologists,  viz.,  that 
they  were  merely  two  forms  of  the  same  creature,  and  that  the  insect  had  two 
di^rent  modes  of  life.  It  has  been  enormously  destructive  in  France,  and  has 
done  considerable  dama^  in  some  parts  of- the  United  States,  but  no  injury  of  any 
account  has  been  traceable  to  it  in  Canada.  * 

"  The  gall-inhabiting  variety  is  common  enough  here,  but  this  form  of  the 
insect  is  comparatively  harmless.  One  pecxQiarity  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  are 
all  females,  while  those  which  attack  the  roots  are  both  wingless  females  and 
winged  males  and  females. 

''  The  males  appear  in  August  and  September  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  species.  In  the  following  year  the  insects  attack  the  sofb  fibrous  roots  of  the 
plant,  causing  them  to  swell  and  gradually  rot  away.  The  plague  was  at  first  sup- 
posed to  be  a  rot  on  this  account.  The  insects  of  course  extract  from  the  roots  the 
juices  which  should  go  to  the  nutriment  of  the  plant,  thus  giving  the  leaves  a 
sickly  appearance,  which  is  usually  the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  the  pest 

"  when  the  work  of  destruction  is  pretty  nearly  finished,  during  the  last  years 
of  the  plant's  life,  the  insects  entirely  disappear,  and  it  was  for  this  reason  that  it 
was  so  long  before  the  insect  was  discovered. 

"  The  only  efficient  remedy  against  the  root  form  is  drenching  with  water. 
In  Europe,  the  vineyards  are  mostly  situated  on  hillsides,  so  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  applying  this  remedy.  On  level  plains,  however,  a  mode  of  irrigation 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  introduced.  Water  is  let  into  the  vineyards  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months,  and  let  away  in  the  spring,  no  permanent  injury  be- 
ing done  to  the  plants.  The  simplest  remedy  for  the  gall-mhabiting  form,  is  to 
pick  the  leaves  off  and  burn  them. 

"  The  gall  form  attacks  the  Delaware  and  Clinton  grapes,  and  the  root  form 
the  Delaware,  Hartford,  Isabella,  and  Creveling.  The  Concord  is  attacked,  though 
very  slightly,  by  both  forms.  Our  climate  is  too  moist  for  the  comfortable  exist- 
ence of  the  root  form,  and  even  if  the  grape  should  come  to  be  much  more  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  this  country  than  at  present,  I  think  Ofur  climate  would  grant 
us  immunity  from  this  pest." 


The  Green  Grape  Vine  Sphinx,  Choeroca/m/pa  jxrnipiiuitnx,  is  a  large  green 
caterpillar,  striped  at  the  sides  with  whitish  stripes,  and  has  a  horn  at  its  tail 
If  uninterrupted  it  will  completely  strip  the  vine  of  its  leavea.  Its  presenoe  is 
easily  detected    Hand  picking  is  the  simplest  artificial  remedy.    {8ee  Fig.  69.) 


^ 
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THE  PHYLLOXERA — Phylloxera  vaatatrix. 


FiR.  67— Grepe  vine  leaf  attacked  b;  Ph7llozara. 
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THE  OREEN  VINE  SPHINX — Choerocampa  pampituiirix. 


the' WOOD  NYMPHS — EvdryoB  grata  and  Eudryaa  unio. 


THE   LAUV^   A.ND   EGOS   OF  EUDRVA3   UNIO. 
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Two  small  moths,  one  called  the  Beautiful  Wood  Nymph  (Eudryaa  grata),  and 
the  other  the  Pearl  Wood  Nymph  {Eudryaa  unio),  also  attack  the  grape  vine  foli- 
age as  well  as  that  of  the  Virginia  creeper,  although  they  prefer  the  grape.  (See 
(Fige.  70  and  71)    Mr.  Saunders  describes  them  as  follows : — 

^  In  both  the  ground  colour  is  creamy  white,  and  the  rest  a  rich  brown  shading. 
They  are  active  omy  at  night.  During  the  day-time  they  rest  on  the  grape-vine 
foliage,  and  are  often  found  with  their  wings  closed,  sloping  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  their  forelegs  extended  and  tufted  with  lai^e  tufbs  of  hair,  presenting  a 
very  peculiar  appearance  for  a  lepidopterous  insect.  Li  this  way  they  rest,  not 
unlike  a  patch  of  the  droppings  of  birds,  and  on  this  account  seem  to  obtain  that 
exemption  from  foes  which  is  desirable  for  their  presers'^ation." 

The  larva  and  eggs  of  Etidryas  unio  are  represented  in  the  illustrationa  (See 
Fig  72)  The  larva  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and  is  variously  covered 
with  red,  black,  and  green  markings.    They  riddle  the  grape  leaves  very  severely. 


The  Grape  Cidaria  (Gidaria  diver sUineata),  one  of  the  geometer  family,  and 
the  common  woolly  bear  (SpHosoma  Virginica),  are  also  mentioned  as  injurious  to 
the  grape  vine. 

The  Qrape  Vine  Leaf  Roller  (Desmia  maculalie)  and  the  Grape  Vine  Plume 
Moth  (Pterophorus  periscelidactylua)  also  attack  the  grape-vine  leaves.  (See 
Fige.  7S  and  74)    They  are  described  as  follows : — 

"  The  plume  moth  feeds  on  the  vine  very  early  in  the  season,  just  as  the  foliage 
is  expanding,  and  at  that  time  it  does  as  much  execution  as  a  much  larger 
species  will  when  the  foliage  is  more  fully  developed.  It  riddles  the  leaves  and 
sometimes  destroys  the  fruit  to  some  extent. 

**  The  grape-vine  leaf  roller  is  a  pretty  little  dark  brown  or  black  moth  with 
^wo  white  spots  on  each  of  the  hind  wings.  In  the  larval  state  it  makes  a  little 
case  of  the  leaf  by  rolling  and  stitching  it  up,  and  it  is  so  active  that  it  pops  out 
of  one  end  of  the  case  thus  made  before  you  can  catch  it  at  the  other.  These  are 
a11  the  insects  that  seriously  affect  the  leaves.  There  are  some  beetles,  however 
^which  attack  the  leaf." 

Hellebore  and  water,  or  if  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  as  in  the  case  of 

l>eetles,  a  little  Paris  green  and  water,  will  effectually  dispose  of  them,  as  well  as 

most  insects  to  which  it  is  safe  and  convenient  to  apply  it. 


The  Spotted  Pelidnota  (Pelidnota  punctata)  is  a  large  red  coloured  beetle,  and 
veiy  common  on  the  grape  vine.     (See  Fig,  76)     Its  larva  lives  in  decaying  wood 


The  Grape-vine  Flea  Beetle  (Haltioa  chalybea)  has  recently  been  very  mis- 
chievous. (See  Fig.  76)  It  attacks  the  buds  iust  as  they  are  swelling,  and 
although  only  some  three-twentieths  of  an  inch  in  length,  will,  says  Mr.  Saunders, 
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deyoar  a  bud  oontaining  three  or  four  bunches  of  grapes  at  a  meaL    If  nmneroos 

it  will  soon  dispose  at  this  rate  of  a  large  crop  of  grapes.    Its  histoiy  is  u 

follows : — 

''  The  beetles  that  appear  in  early  spring  are  those  that  hare  hibernated 
in  the  orubbish  and  decayed  leaves  at  the  bi^  of  the  grape  Tines,  or  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  After  they  have  fed  a  while  on  the  expanding  bads^ 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  grapes  begin  to  form,  they  deposit  their  eggs  on 
the  leaves,  and  in  time  these  hatdi  into  small  black  larvae  with  six  feet,  which 
begin  to  feed  on  the  f oli^e,  riddling  and  devouring  it  very  much  in  the  early 
period  of  its  growth.  These  larvso  are  usually  quite  numerous,  and  eontinae 
feeding  on  the  vine  for  some  weeks.  When  they  attain  their  full  growtii,  they 
descend  to  the  ground  and  enter  the  chrysalis  state,  where  they  remain  till  the 
autumn,  when  the  beetles  escape  from  the  chrysalis  and  hibernate  in  rubbish, 
and  among  the  dead  leaves." 

The  best  method  of  dealing  with  so  dangerous  a  pest  has  been  much  discussed, 

and  a  useful  suggestion  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Mr.  Saunders,  who  says : — 

"  Some  difficulty  has  been  found  in  killing  this  insect.  During  the  past  year 
the  Entomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,  has  been  con- 
ducting a  series  of  experiments  with  the  view  of  devising  some  expeditious  means 
of  catling  and  killing  this  insect,  and  the  most  useful  plan  he  could  suggest,  after 
many  experiments,  was  to  thoroug;hly  saturate  a  strip  of  cotton,  three  by  six  feet, 
with  kerosene  oil,  and  hold  it  under  the  vines  while  they  are  being  jarred.  The 
beetles  fall  by  the  jar,  and  the  kerosene  kills  them.  They  are  rather  torpid  in 
tiie  early  part  of  the  day,  especially  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  and  if  the  vines 
are  visited  at  that  time,  and  the  screen  put  underneath  them,  uxey  can  be  readily 
shaken  down,  and  destroyed.  By  keeping  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vines  quite 
clean  and  free  from  rubbish,  and  not  affording  these  insects  any  hiding  places,  yon 
can  lessen  their  numbers  very  much,  since  unless  they  have  a  place  in  whidi  to 
hibernate  they  are  more  exposed  to  their  enemies,  and  will  probably  leave  the 
neighbourhood  and  look  for  shelter  elsewhere." 


The  Rose-beetle  {Macrodadyhis  tfuhspvniQmis)  ''is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  with  long  spreading  legs,  and  of  a  bro¥mish  colour,  and  devours  the  leaves 
very  rapidly.  In  the  larval  state  it  is  found  eating  the  succulent  roots  of  plants 
and  grasses.  It  deposits  its  e^s  in  a  cavity  in  the  earth,  and  when  the  larvss  com- 
plete their  growth  they  enter  into  the  chrysalis  state  in  the  ground  and  the  next 
season  produce  this  beetle  which  is  so  destructive." 


The  Thrips,  do  called  although  the  true  thrip  is  quite  a  different  insect^  are 
members  of  the  bug  &mily,  small  in  size  and  partial  more  particularly  to  the  thin- 
leaved  varieties  of  grape.    {See  Fig.  77) 

**  They  are  all  supplied  with  beaks  or  rostrums  with  which  they  pierce  the 
leaves  and,  sucking  the  sap,  produce  small  white  dots  upon  them,  and  when  the 
insects  are  very  numerous  they  soon  affect  the  entire  leaf,  so  that  it  withers 
«aither  partially  or  wholly,  and  the  vine  presents  a  very  diseased  appearance, 
while  for  want  of  proper  foliage  the  fruit  fails  to  ripen  as  it  should,  and  hence 
the  crop  is  very  much  injured. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  OBAPE  TINE  LEAF  BOLLEB — Desmia  maoulaii«. 


PiB-73. 
Fig.  7S  (howi  both  moth  and  oaterpUl^r  of  U>ii  ipMlM. 

oltAPB  TIHB  PtUM  MOTH — Pterophorm  perisodidaetj/Uu. 


*ig.  74. 
THE  SPOTTED   PELIKNOTA — Pdddnota  pTmctato. 


INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 
THE  aaiPE  VINE  FLEA  BEETLE — HcUtica  chalybeo. 


Id  Fig.  76  the  beetle  b  ikoirii  at  d,  the  Urra  at  t;  c  b  the  ohtTaalla  i  while  a 


Fig.  77. 

forms,  with  wings  both  dosed  aod  expanded. 
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THE  TREE  CRICKBT — (Ecaiithtis  niveus. 


Fig,  78. 
Fig.  7S  repreieats  the  f « 


Fig.  79. 
Je,  and  Fig.  79  the  male  in 
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In  its  earlier  stages  of  growth  the  insect  maj  be  destroyed  bj  syiinging  the 
▼ines  with  an  alkaline  solutioQ,  but  as  it  becomes  older  it  resists  such  mild  appli- 
ances. Building  fires  at  night  to  attract  the  iDsects  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  jarring  the  vines  1^  torch-light  might  be  efficacious.  The  insects 
wonld,  it  is  said,  be  disturbed  by  the  jarring,  and  fly  to  the  light  and  be  burned. 


The  tree  cricket  {(BocmihuB  nweua)  attacks  both  grape  and  raspberry.    (See 

fige.78€md79.) 

"The  female  is  furnished  with  a  very  characteristic  ovripositor  for  placing  her 
fttgs.  She  has  a  saw-like  apparatus,  by  means  of  which  she  is  enabled  to  saw 
iwnp^h  the  wood  with  ease,  bhe  sits  on  the  cane  and  saws  a  slit  large  enough  to 
contain  an  egg,  which  is  placed  in  it.  Then  moving  a  little  she  sawsanother  slit, 
and  depodts  another  egg,  and  so  on,  until  a  straight  row  of  egss  have  been  laid 
about  an  inch  or  an  indi  and  a  quarter  in  length.  This  series  of  slits  in  the  cane 
weakens  it  very  much,  and  during  the  winter  those  eggs  deposited  in  that  manner 
are  preserved  fixim  change  of  temperature  and  from  destruction  by  birds  and  other 
insects  that  might  prey  upon  them.  The  insect  does  not  feed  upon  the  vine  or 
the  vine  leaves,  but  the  presence  of  these  eggs  weakens  the  stem  mechanically  to 
such  an  extent  that  when  the  foliage  expands  in  the  following  season  the  weight 
of  it  sometimes  breaks  the  stem,  and  thus  the  crop  is  lost." 


The  Grape  Seed  insect  (Iwsoma  vUia),  a  minute  fly,  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
outside  of,  or  just  under  the  skin  of,  the  grape.  The  lai'va  enters  the  seed  while 
in  a  soft  green  state,  and  feeds  on  the  kernel  The  grape  is  thus  prevented  from 
ripening,  and  the  presence  of  immature  green  grapes  in  a  bunch  is  accounted  for. 


The  last  mentioned  insect  enemy  of  the  grape  is  the  honey  bee.  Of  this  in- 
sect Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

^'  The  Honey  Bee  {Apis  mellifica)  has  been  accused  of  injuring  the  grape  crop, 
and,  I  believe,  with  a  good  deal  of  justice.  During  this  past  season,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  St.  Catharines,  several  parties  have  lost  almost  their  entire  crop  from 
this  pest.  Mr.  Rykert,  who  has  been  one  of  the  sufferers,  tells  me  that  he  has 
wfttcmed  and  seen  them  attack  the  sound  grapes,  bite  through  the  skin,  and  pro- 
ceed to  extract  the  juice.  The  only  way  m  which  he  could  save  his  grapes,  was 
by  covering  them  with  netting.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  St  Catharines,  who  is  a  large 
grape  grower,  has  also  complained  much  of  this  trouble." 

Insects  Ixyurious  to  the  Squash,  Melon  and  Cucumber. 

**  A  small  wasp-like  creature,"  the  Squash  Vine  Borer  {jEgeria  cucwrbUoB)  is 
in  its  larval  state,  highly  destructive  to  the  squash.  The  moth  is  harmless.  (See 
Fige.  80  amd  81) 

The  Striped  Cucumber  Beetle  (Dvabrotioa  vittcUa)  is  more  destructive  than  the 
iquash  vine  borer,  and  continues  its  depredations  in  the  beetle  as  well  as  the 
larval  condition.    Both  these  pests  direct  their  attacks  to  the  stem  of  the  plants, 
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sucking  the  juices  and  effectively  destroying  the  plant,  if  not  arrested.    The  best 

remedy  appears  to  be  to  endose  the  young  plants  in  small  boxes  with  gauze 

tops,  until  they  have  so  far  developed  as  to  resist  successfully  the  attacks  of 

the  beetles. 

Of  the  squash  bug^  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"The  squash  bug  {Gor&U  trieiis)  is  another  insect  very  destructive  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  squash.  It  belongs  to  the  order  hemiptera,  the  true  bug  family, 
and  has  a  very  unpleasant  odour  when  handled.  This  creature  injures  ^e  vines 
by  puncturing  them  and  sucking  the  sap,  and  it  lays  its  e^gs  in  considerable  quan- 
tities on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves.  These  hatch,  and  tiie  colony  of  squash  bugs 
which  result  will  pass  from  leaf  to  leaf,  and  veiy  soon  the  vine  becomes  sadly  dis- 
figured, and  the  foliage  so  injured  as  to  prevent  its  normal  growth,  and  an  attack 
from  this  bug  will  often  resiilt  in  a  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  crop  if  the  in- 
sect is  allow^  to  proceed  uncheckecL  From  the  fact  of  the  insect  living  altogether 
by  suction,  it  cannot  be  reached  by  hellebore  or  Paris  green  or  other  poisons  of 
that  class.  It  may,  however,  be  affected  by  syringing  me  vine  with  allbdine  so- 
lutions, and  it  has  occasionally  been  subdued  to  a  ceSrtain  extent  by  pouring  hot 
water  on  the  vines,  which  will  usually  dislodges  the  insects,  and  if  hot  enough,  de- 
stroy them."     (See  Fig.  82.) 

The  Cucumber  Flea  Beetle  {Haltioa  cucwmeris)  is  not  so  plentiful  as  to  do 
much  practical  injury. 

Insects  Ixyurious  to  Forest  Trees. 

With  increased  attention  to  the  study  of  Forestry,  the  services  of  the  Ento- 
mologist win  be  more  frequently  called  into  requisition  in  connection  with  the  in- 
sect destroyers  of  forest  trees.  They  are  not  less  numerous  or  destructive  than 
those  which  attack  the  grain  fields  or  orchards. 


The  Wood-borer  is  the  species  of  insect  most  mischievous  in  its  operatioDB, 
and  the  name  covers  a  numerous  fiimily. 

Of  the  pine  borers  the  largest  is  known  as  Monoham/mnis  confusor.  "  It  is 
remarkable,"  says  Mr.  Bethune,  **  for  the  enormous  length  of  its  antennso,  or  honi«, 
which  extend  sometimes  to  twice  the  length  of  its  body,  the  latter  being  probably 
an  inch  and  a  half  long,  thus  making  the  antennae  three  or  four  inches  in  length* 
They  are,  besides,  curiously  jointed  and  form  a  curve  usually  branching  out  on 
each  side." 

Its  history  and  habits  are  described  as  follows : — 

**  The  insect  is  produced  from  a  very  large  grub,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a 
large  broad  head  and  very  powerful  jaws,  with  whidi  it  cuts  into  the  timber  of 
the  trees.  It  is  not  a  veiy  common  insect  in  this  part  of  the  country,  bat  in  the 
Ottawa  lumber  districts,  and  in  the  lumbering  regions  north  of  Peterborough,  it 
has  frequently  been  very  abundant  and  very  destructive.  Its  habit  is  to  attack 
timber  that  has  been  injured,  usually  by  fire,  or  blown  down  by  the  wind ;  it  does 
not  attack  green,  flourishing  timber.  ]ft  frequently  happens  that  forest  fires  will 
sweep  over  a  number  of  square  miles  of  timber  during  one  summer.     If  the  fallen 
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THE  SQUASH   VINE   BORER — jEgeria  OViOUrbitCB. 


THE  SQUASH  BnG — Coreis  triaiis.  x  uaplb  bober — dytua  apedoaua. 


ORTHOSOHA   CYLINDRICUH — BEETLE  AND  LAEVA. 
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or  injured  timber  is  not  cleared  away  the  same  summer  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed 
by  ihis  beetle.  In  the  foQowing  spring  the  parent  beetles  fre(|uent  this  bomt  dis- 
trict and  lay  their  eggs  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  remam  standing.  From 
these  eggs  hatch  out  the  grube,  which  gradually  penetrate  into  the  interior,  and 
burrow  lonff  chambers  through  and  through  the  tree.  Where  they  are  very 
nomerous  tney  will  honeycomb  the  wood  to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  quite 
useless  for  building  purposes.  Consequently,  in  the  Ottawa  region  particularly, 
it  is  a  race  between  the  lumberers  and  beetles  as  to  which  shall  secure  the  timber 
after  a  fire  has  scorched  a  distriei  It  is  also  very  destructive  to  timber  that  has 
been  cut  and  left  in  the  woods  as  saw  logs,  though  in  this  case  stripping  off  the 
bark  is  a  remedy." 

The  damage  done  by  this  pest,  in  some  instances,  has  been  enormous,  one 
timber-limit  owner  having,  in  a  short  time,  it  is  said,  lost  over  $160,000  by  its 

ravages. 

The  Monoha/nvmAis  aeuteUatus  is  another  borer,  more  numerous  than  the 
previous  one,  is  black  in  colour,  slightly  spotted  with  white,  while  Manoha/mmus 
wnfiiaoT  is  an  ashen  gray.  The  habits  of  both  are  similar.  The  grub  of  the 
BCiUMatus  frequently  arrives  at  maturity  in  the  timbers  of  newly  erected  build- 
ings, to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  occupants. 


ChalcopJiora  liberta  and  vvrgvnica  are  also  woodborers  of  a  metallic  cast  of 
colour  and  burrowing,  like  the  others  already  named,  in  the  timber. 


orer  ((%fits  speoiodus) 
rkings.    {See  Fig.  8S) 


The  locust-tree  borer  (Olytus  flexuo8Us)iB  more  wasp-like  in  shape  and  very 
destructive  to  the  tree  with  which  its  name  is  identified.  Mr.  Bethune  thus 
aDudes  to  its  habits : — 

"  Some  years  ago  it  was  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto,  and 
killed  most  of  the  locust  trees  from  Toronto  to  London.  I  have  also  found 
immense  numbers  about  the  Credit  and  other  places,  but  now,  I  think  it  has  to  a 
large  extent  disappeared. 

'*  When  it  attacks  a  tree,  little  masses  of  what  looks  like  sawdust  may  be 
Been  in  the  forks,  at  the  base,  or  adhering  to  the  bark.  These  are  the  fragments 
of  the  wood  which  the  grub  casts  out  during  his  borings.  Swarms  of  flies  and 
other  insects  attracted  by  these  castings  also  betray  the  presence  of  the  borer. 

'*  It  may  be  killed  by  inserting  a  wire  into  the  hole  which  it  has  made  in  the 
tree,  but  a  more  effective  remedy  is  the  application  of  very  strong  soap-suds  to 
the  stems  and  branches,  espedally  when  the  attack  is  first  noticed.  As  the  beetle 
gets  older  and  stronger  it  penetrates  more  deeply  into  the  tree,  and  is  not  so  easily 
reached.  This  treatment  would  prove  equally  effective  in  the  case  of  the  maple- 
tree  borer.** 
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A  large  chestnut-brown  beetle  {Orthosoma  cyU/ndruyiMn)  of  the  same  £Bunily  as 
the  Monoha/mmus  ia  also  noticed.  It  is  well  known  as  a  firequent  intmder  into 
houses  when  lighted  at  night.  It  is  more  generally  diffused  than  the  ifoTioftom- 
mvs,  which  is  found  chiefly  in  the  lumbering  regions.  (See  Fig,  84.)  Of  the 
habits  of  the  pine  borers  Mr.  Bethune  adds : — 

"  The  presence  of  these  lar^e  pine  borers  can  K^nerally  be  known  by  the  noifle 
which  they  make  while  at  work.  On  a  still  nignt  the  crunching  of  uieir  jaws 
can  easily  be  beard  at  a  distance  of  several  rods,  and  by  listening  intently,  tbe 
exact  spot  can  be  found  where  the  creature  is  hard  at  work.  Most  of  these  large 
borers  attack  only  trees  that  have  met  with  some  injury,  whether  from  wind  or 
lire,  but  the  Clytua  borers  will  attack  perfectly  healthy  trees." 


Of  other  enemies  of  forest  trees,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

"  There  are  a  niunber  of  other  insects  which  attack  the  wood  of  our  forest 
trees,  such  as  those  of  the  Scolytus  family,  and  others,  but  they  are  smaller  in 
size,  some  of  them  being  very  minute  indeed.  They  chiefly  work  just  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  tree,  and  I  do  not  know  that  they  do  any  great  amount  of 
damage.  Some  of  them  penetrate  the  small  twigs  and  shoots,  and  do  injury  in 
that  way.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  attack  live,  healthy  trees,  but  if  the  bark 
has  become  loose  from  any  cause,  they  are  apt  to  get  under  and  damage  the  wood." 
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Entomology  is  a  branch  of  natural  history  so  little  studied  that  it  is  not  won- 
derful there  should  be  a  very  great  confusion  of  ideas  as  to  the  precise  position  of 
the  insect  races  in  nature's  economy.  People  generally  regard  all  insects  as  pesta, 
destroy  them  indiscriminately,  and  feel  that  they  are  doing  precisely  ihe 
right  thing  when  they  even  legislate, — as  they  think — so  as  to  promote  or  ensure 
their  destruction.  But  enough  is  known  by  those  who  have  cared  to  investigate, 
to  show  that  the  insect  world  deserves  no  such  wholesale  condemnation,  that  there 
are  insects  as  beneficial  as  others  are  injurious,  and  that  it  is  not  to  the  raiber 
problematical  offices  of  birds,  or  even  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  to  the  tiniest  of 
living  creatures  we  must  often  look  for  protection  against  known  insect  enemies. 
When  Mr.  Brodie  in  his  evidence  remarks,  "  Over  5,000  species  of  insects  are  known 
to  science,  a  large  proportion  of  which  prey  on  plant-eating  insects;"  and,  "every 
entomologist  is  acquainted  with  some  portion  of  the  life-history  and  habits  of  tbe 
more  conmion  species,  and  knows  that  their  hardiness,  fecundity,  and  their  ability  to 
keep  in  check  the  species  on  which  they  prey,  are  very  remarkable,*'  he  is  only 
claiming  to  know  what  has  been  ascertained  on  the  mere  threshold  of  this  branch 
of  discovery  and  investigation.     Mr.  Bethime  in  his  evidence  says : — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  the  community  in  general  were  able  to 
distinguish  between  insects  that  are  really  beneficial  and  those  that  are  really  in- 
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Fig  86.  Fig.  86.  Fig.  87.  Fig.  88. 

Piff.  SS.^Tbe  comman  tiger  beetle  {Oieindela  vu^arit).  Fig.  S6.— The  purple  tiger  beetle  ((7.  purjnma). 
Fig.  Sr.—Tbo  bairr-DOcked  tiger  beetle  {C.  hirlieoUU).  Fig.  ^.— The  n^t-ipotted  tiger  beetle  ((7.  KvuMota). 
Thla  lut  lr»  moit  beautiful  iiuect,  of  a  brilliuit  colour.    Fig.  59.— The  laige  tiger  beetle  {C.  gcaerota). 

CALOSOMA  SCRTJTATOB. 


Pig.  91. 
WATER  BEETLES -SEVERAL  FAMILIES. 


Fig.  93.  Fis.  63. 

Fif.  91  repreMDti  the  lugert  of  our  ipecle*  of  Dftiacni  {D.  Barritii). 

Fig.  S3,— A  (peoioi  nmrlj  ms  Urge  (HydmpMltu  trianeularU).  ' 
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iarious.  Most  people  will  trample  under  foot  any  insect  they  come  across,  particu- 
larly if  its  appearance  is  not  very  inviting,  and  numbers  of  those  that  are  put  to 
death  in  this  way  are  our  very  best  friendis/' 

Mr.  Saunders,  at  the  dose  of  his  evidence,  says : — 

"  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  to  look  to  the  insect  world  to  control  that 
part  of  the  insect  world  which  is  destructive  to  our  crops." 

The  numerous  allusions  in  the  evidence  just  reviewed  on  the  subject  of 
beneficial  species  have  been  passed  over  till  now,  in  order  to  present  more  forcibly 
and  effectively  when  grouped  than  separately,  the  enormous  benefits  the  firiendly 
species  confer  on  mankind. 

The  beneficial  insects  are  divided  by  entomologists  into  four  or  five  classes. 
First  come  the  Tiger  beetles,  or  OidTidelidoB,  handsome  creatures,  the  larvaa  of 
which,  living  in  holes  in  a  dry  sandy  soil,  feed  exclusively  on  insect  prey.  The 
perfect  insect  has  great  powers  of  speed  and  activity  on  the  wing,  and  also  lives 
exclusively  on  insects.     {See  Figs.  86  to  90) 


Next  come  the  ground  beetles,  living  under  stones  and  rubbish,  and  especially 
active  in  destroying  the  larva  of  the  potato  beetle  and  various  kinds  of  cater- 
piUara 

**  The  genus  Ha/rpalus^  says  Mr.  Bethune,  ^  is  especially  valuable  in  this  way. 
Some  of  them  are  large  and  handsome.  Then  there  is  the  genus  ColosKymxi^  of 
which  there  are  two  or  three  species,  one  of  them  being  a  large  beautiful  green 
beetie  called  the  '  caterpillar  hunter,'  from  its  habit  of  going  up  trees,  and  seizing 
upon  and  devouring  caterpillars.  We  do  not  know  a  very  great  deal  about  the 
habits  of  these  insects.  This  year  I  found  the  large  Ooloiyma  scnUator  (see  Fig, 
91)  as  well  as  the  CcloBoma  frigid/wm  ybtj  abundant  at  Port  Hope.  Another 
species  called  the  Coloaama  o(Uidvuni,  also  a  large  and  handsome  beetle,  destroys 
a  great  number  of  caterpillars  and  noxious  insects." 

All  these  live  exclusively  on  insects,  and  unlike  many  species  of  Urds,  take 
no  toll  by  levying  forced  contributions  on  our  fruit  trees  for  their  services. 


The  water  beetles  come  next,  living  in  the  water,  feeding  solely  on  insects^ 
and  keeping  such  insects  as  the  mosquitoes,  and  others  bred  in  the  water,  in  check* 
(See  Figs.  92  cmd  93.) 

The  scavenger  beetles  are  useful  in  another  way.  (See  Fig.  94-)  Mr.  Bethune 
says  of  them : — 

"  Then  we  have  some  insects  that  are  indirectly  beneficial,  such  as  the  families 
SiZphidoB  and  Sta^kyUmdce,  which  act  as  scavengers.  The  former  live  upon  car- 
rion,  and  some  of  them  have  the  very  useful  habit  of  buiring  small  dead  animals^ 
not,  however,  with  the  object  of  removing  the  offensive  oojects  from  our  sight,  but 
of  laying  th^  eggs  in  them,  and  thus  providing  food  fertile  grubs  which  are  thus 
16 
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hatched  out.  Others  feed  upon  dead  fish  thrown  up  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes 
and  rivers.  The  StaphyU/mcUB  have  much  the  same  habits,  but  they  live  upon 
decayed  vegetable  as  well  as  decayed  animal  matter." 


Mr.  Bethune  also  classes  among  beneficial  insects  the  Scarabeeidffi,  but  there 
are  members  of  this  family  that  are  destructive  to  vegetation.  Several  of  them 
feed  exclusively  upon  the  droppings  of  animals,  and  other  refuse. 


The  family  of  the  Lampyridse,  to  which  the  fire-fly  belongs  (which  is,  by  the 
way,  not  a  fly  properly  so  called,  but  a  small  beetle),  come  next  in  order.  One  of 
this  species,  the  GIuivMogTUithua  pennaylvanicus,  as  represented  by  its  larva,  feeds 
on  the  plum  curculio.    (See  Figs.  96  a/nd  96.) 


Then  come  the  Lady  Birds  or  CoocvnellidoB  which,  both  in  their  larva  and 
perfect  state,  live  upon  the  eggs  of  the  Colorado  beetle,  upon  plant  lice,  and  other 
minute  pest& 

The  Ichneu/mons  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  war  between  the  bene- 
ficial and  injurious  species.     {See  Fig.  97,)    Mr.  Bethune  says  of  them : — 

"  The  next  order  of  beneficial  insects  is  the  Hymerioptera,  the  family  to  which 
bees,  wasps,  and  most  of  the  stinging  and  piercing  insects  belong.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  bees  as  being  beneficial,  but  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  as  to 
the  lchneu/num8f  which  belong  to  this  order.  There  are  hundreds  of  difiereni 
kinds  of  these  insects  vaiying  in  size  from  several  inches  in  length  down  to  a 
degree  of  minuteness  that  can  scarcely  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye ;  but  all  prey 
upon  other  insects. 

"  The  perfect  four-winged  fiy  lays  its  eggs  in  the  bodies  usually  of  the  cater- 
pillars of  ail  sorts  of  insects,  and  the  young  larvse  burrow  into  the  living  grub  and 
gradually  kill  it.  It  is  to  these  ichneumons,  more  than  to  any  other  cause  what- 
ever, that  we  owe  our  immunity  from  the  ravages  of  destructive  insects. 

''  We  have  found  at  various  times,  that  as  soon  as  they  became  abundant,  the 
pests  were  almost  entirely  exterminated,  while,  if  they  happened  to  be  rare,  fhe 
noxious  insects  thrived  in  spite  of  aU  other  checks.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind,  with  ovipositors  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  "will  penetrate  the  thick  hark 
of  trees  and  fasten  upon  their  prey.  They  are  extremely  numerous,  and  I  suppose 
every  species  of  insect  has  its  own  ichneumon  feeding  upon  it  and  keeping  it  down. 
Wasps  and  hornets  may  be  looked  upon  as  partly  benencial  and  partly  injuriouB. 
The  large  black  hornet,  with  the  white  face,  kills  a  good  many  house-fiies. 


Following  these  come  the  order  of  Diptera  or  two- winged  flies,  induding  &e 
syrphus  fly,  the  enemy  of  the  apple-tree  root  louse,  and  the  tachina  fliea  The 
distinction  between  these  flies  and  the  ichneumon  is  that,  while  the  former  have 
only  two  wings  the  ichneumons  have  four.    (See  Fig.  98.) 

Of  the  habits  of  the  two-winged  flies,  Mr.  Bethune  says  >-* 

''Their  eggs  are  laid  in  the  bodies  of  caterpillars,  which  the  larvse  thus 
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COMMON   SCAVENGER  BEETLE — 
HecTophonis  velutinttB. 


A  CURCULIO  DESTROYER — 

Chauliognathua  Pennaylvanicue. 


Tig.  94 — One  of  our  commonest  Bp«cisB.  Fig.  96. 

AN  ICHNEUMON — Macrocentrus  delicatua. 
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Fig.  97. 
Piff,  97  shorn  ooe  of  the  pu«utic  IchneumonB  which  deetro;  th«  codling  worm  of  the  apple. 


A  TACHINUS   FLY. 
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hatched  out  gradually  kill.  The  mosquito  may  alao  be  considered,  in  one  sense, 
a  beneficial  insect.  Its  larv»  live  in  water,  and  feed  upon  decaying  organic 
matter  found  there.  It  is  probably  of  assistance  in  reducing  the  amount  of 
Hiiasma  in  marshy  j^laces.^' 

Some  of  the  spedes  belonging  to  the  family  Hemiptera  are  beneficial,  while 
a  large  number  are  injurioua  Some  of  the  carnivorous  bugs  belonging  to  th'is 
order  destroy  a  large  number  of  insects,  and  among  others^  the  Colorado  beetle 
in  its  larval  state. 


We  then  come  to  the  order  of  Ifeuroptera,  including  the  dragonflies.  (See 
Figs.  99, 100  and  101,)    Of  these  Mr.  Bethune  says  :— 

"  The  last  order  I  need  refer  to  is  the  Heti/roptera,  to  which  belong  the  hand- 
Bome  dragonfliea  These  insects,  in  their  larval  state,  Uve  in  the  water,  and  are 
very  ferocious,  destroying  a  large  quantity  of  the  larvaa  of  other  insects;-  while, 
in  their  perfect  concfition,  they  fly  about  and  kill  great  numbers  of  flies  that 
are  the  parents  of  injurious  insects.  Notwithst>anding  the  fact  that  iJiey 
are  promiscuous  feeders,  and  perhaps  prey  upon  some  of  the  ichneumon  flies,  I 
think  they  may  be  classed  as  decidedly  beneficial. 

"  The  lace-winged  flies,  to  which  I  referred  as  feeding  upon  plant  lice,  belong 
to  this  order.  The  perfect  insect  is  very  beautiful  in  appearance.  Its  wings  re- 
semble very  fine  lace,  the  body  is  green,  and  it  has  large  prominent  golden  eyes, 
but  unhappily  it  also  possesses  a  very  offensive  odour.  It  deposits  its  eggs  upon 
stems  that  are  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  eggs  it  lays,  and  which 
mAiTiijLiTi  them  in  an  elevated  position  above  the  sur&ce  of  the  leaves  or  twigs  on 
which  they  are  deposited.** 

Mr.  Bethune  finally  alludes  to  the  spider  family,  and  vindicates  them  fi:om 
some  popular  misconceptions.    He  says : — 

*  Spiders,  though  not  properly  termed  insects,  are  highly  benefldaL  They 
bdoDg  to  the  group  ArachmdcBf  and  are  of  the  same  dass  as  the  scorpions  and 
gome  other  creatures  of  that  kind.  They  destroy  a  large  number  of  insects,  mostly 
of  the  winged  classes,  though  the  more  predacious  spiders,  that  do  not  construct 
webs,  prey  upon  other  insects  as  welL  The  common  web-spinning  spider,  though 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  tidy  house-keeper,  is  of  very  great  use  in  despatch- 
ing house-fiies  and  other  insects,  while,  notwithstanding  the  stories  which  are  told 
us  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  at  all  poisonous  or  injurious."' 


It  will  be  interesting  now  to  turn  to  the  evidence  of  the  work  of  beneficial 
insects  in  particular  cases.  Mr.  Brodie  mentions  several  very  important  services 
rendered  \>j  them  within  his  knowledge.    He  says : — 

''Among  many  reported  instances  of  injurious  insects  being  brought  to  asero 
by  parasites  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  svnillow-tail  butterfly,  the  larvss  of 
which  in  tiie  summer  of  1876  did  considerable  ixgury  to  celery,  parsley,  and  other 
umbelliferous  plants  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto.  In  1877,  the  ichneumon,  which 
preys  on  them — Trogus  ecDesorvus — ^became  common,  and  jrained  on  them,  so  that 
this  last  summer  a  large  fleld  could  be  searched  without  miding  a  larva. 

"IVom  1865  to  1870  the  larvae  of  the  Apatda  ameriocma  did  serious  in- 
jury to  the  horse-chestnut  trees  in  and  around  Toronto;  many  of  tiie  trees  were 
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nearly  dennded  of  leaves,  and  in  the  pupating  season  100  larvae  could  be  eollectod 
in  a  morning  walk  down  Queen  street  avenue ;  in  the  fall  of  1870,  two  species  of 
parasites — an  O^phion  and  a  Tiukvna — were  found  preying  on  them,  and  so  speed- 
ily did  Uiey  increase  that  in  a  laige  collection  of  ApateUk  laiV»  collected  in  the 
autumn  of  1879,  96  per  cent  were  found  to  be  parasitized*^' 

A  similar  instance  in  regard  to  the  Oecropia  in  the  cocoon  state  has  been 
already  mentioned. 

In  Mr.  Bethune's  evidence  reference  is  made  to  the  existence  of  a  friendly 
parasite  to  which  he  ascribes  largely  the  diminution  in  numbers  of  the  wheat 
midge.    He  says : — 

"  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  the  diminution  in  numbers,  in  fiict,  the  almost  total 
disappearance,  of  the  insect,  in  part  to  the  work  of  parasites,  although  we  have 
not  discovered  any  specimens,  as  they  woxdd  in  all  probability  be  even  more  minute 
than  the  insect  itself. 

''In  England,  it  is  well  known  that  there  are  parasites  which  attack  the 
wheat  midge,  and  much  surprise  was  expressed,  at  the  time  its  ravages  were  so 
great  in  thu  coimtry,  that  we  did  not  experience  the  benefit  of  parasites  in  the 
same  way  that  the  fieurmers  of  England  and  the  contineDt  had." 

With  praiseworthy  zeal,  Mr.  Bethune  opened  a  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Francis  Walker,  of  the  British  Museum,  a  well-known  entomologist.    He  says : — 

"  My  idea  was  that  it  would  be  worth  while,  if  possible,  to  import  these  para- 
sites from  EIngland,  breed  them  here,  and  so  set  going  one  of  the  natural  and  most 
efficacious  checks  upon  the  ravages  of  this  creature.  Mr.  Walker  stated  that  there 
were,  at  least,  two  well-known  parasites — chalcis  flies — ^that  preyed  upon  the  wheat 
midge  in  England,  but  he  said  it  would  require  the  attention  of  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific entomologist  for  several  months,  together  with  great  care  and  labour,  to  obtain 
these  creatures.  The  danger  of  making  a  mistake  would  be  very  great,  as  also 
would  be  the  difficulty  of  getting  them  out  at  a  proper  time,  but  he  thought  it 
could  be  done.  My  own  impression  was  the  same ;  and  I  wrote  upon  the  subject 
at  the  time  in  the  Canada  Farmer,  and  was  about  to  bring  the  matter  before  the 
notice  of  the  Legislature,  but  just  then  the  midge  began  to  cease  its  attacks  upoD 
the  wheat,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  any  further  consequence.** 


Of  the  Hessian  fiy  the  same  witness  remarks  that  it  is  preyed  upon  by 
numerous  parasites,  minute  chalcis  flies,  various  ichneumons,  and  some  more  prop- 
erly termed  bugs.  And  referring  to  its  almost  entire  disappearance  for  a  long 
interval,  he  says : — 

"  We  owe,  however,  infinitely  more  to  the  work  of  parasitical  insects  than  to 
any  other  cause  whatever,  for  the  keeping  down  of  insect  pests.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  my  opinion,  and  it  is  one  which  I  nave  formed  on  actual  observation  and 
long  experience." 

The  chinch  bug,  terrible  to  the  Western  States  farmer,  although  unknown  as 
a  danger  here,  is  preyed  upon  by  lady-birds,  lace- winged  flies  and  syrphus  flies 
(See  Figs.  lOS  to  110). 
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DRAGON   FLIES. 


.         g  iti  prey,  and  tlie  pnpa 
cue,  wilSi  the  perfect  insect  joat  emergiDic  therefconi. 


Tig.  101. 
r^.  100  ahov*  one  of  the  most  common  Dragon  FUm  {LiMlula  trimaeulata),  md  Fig.  101,  L.  qaadrimacvloM. 
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The  grain-aphis  and  others  of  the  AphidoB  are  devoured  bj  millions  hy  insects, 
chieflj  of  the  last  named  yarieties. 


What  the  laoe-winged  flies  and  lady-birds  do  in  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
Colorado  beetle,  has  already  b^n ,  noticed.  To  these  enemies  of  that  pest  may 
bemadded  the  soldier  bug,  and  some  others  of  the  carnivorous  beetles    (See  Figs. 

Ill  to  m.) 

Of  the  foes  of  the  grasshopper,  Mr.  Bethune  says : — 

*  A  very  large  number  of  parasites  prey  upon  our  common  grasshopper.  One 
of  these  is  a  verypeculiar  creature,  commonly  called  the  '  hair-snake,'  sometimes 
seen  in  water.  This  feeds  upon  the  interior  of  the  body,  and  &tty  parts  of  the 
grasshqpper,  and  I  have  no  doubt  keeps  its  numbers  down  to  a  very  considerable 
extent. 


a  Tackvnar 


grasshopper 


The  Phylloxera  is  also  kept  in  check  by  lace-winged  flies,  lady-birds  and 
syrphus  flies. 


The  two  butterflies,  Orapta  oomma  and  Orapta  iTUerrogationis,  enemies  of  the 
hop  plant,  are  abo  checked  by  an  ichneumon.  Of  this  little  creature  Mr.  Bethune 
says: — 

**  The  butterflies  are  very  subject  to  the  attacks  of  a  parasite,  a  small  ichneu- 
mon which  lays  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar,  and  the  grub  hatched  from  these  feeds 
upon  the  fatty  portions  of  the  caterpillar  as  long  as  it  lives.  After  the  caterpillar 
is  transformed  into  a  chrysalis  and  suspended  in  the  usual  manner,  the  grub  com- 
pletes its  work  of  eating  it  up,  and  finally  makes  a  hole  through  the  shell  of  the 
chrysalis,  coming  out  a  little  black  fly.  These  are  so  common  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
chrysalids  that  one  gathers  produce  ichneumons  rather  than  butterflies.  Though 
these  buttterflies  lay  a  large  number  of  eggs,  they  are  never  liable  to  be  a  serious 
pest,  on  account  of  the  checks  imposed  by  these  ichneumons." 


The  very  serious  mischief  attendant  upon  the  introduction  of  the  cabbage  but- 
terfly and  its  fearfully  rapid  spread  over  a  large  part  of  this  continent  have  been 
alluded  to.  To  what  is  the  diminution  of  its  numbers  due  ?  The  evidence  of  Mr. 
Bethune  and  Mr.  Brodie  supplies  the  answer. 

Mr.  Bethun<9  says : — 

^  Its  (the  cabbage  worm's)  first  attack  in  any  locality  is  generally  ezoessively 
severe,  iJmost  entirely  destro^ng  the  crop  of  cabbages  and  cauliflowers.  In  about 
two  years,  however,  its  numbers  gradually  diminisn,  until  it  becomes  only  a  mod- 
erate pest,  as  it  is  with  us  now. 
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"  This  diminution  is  entirely  owing  to  the  work  of  a  minute  parasite,  an  ich- 
neumon, called  PteroTfuUvs  tmparv/nu  This  insect  is  very  familiarly  known  in 
England,  where  it  keeps  the  butterfly  down,  so  that  it  is  never  very  seriously  de- 
structive, except  in  occasional  years,  as  in  the  case  of  most  other  insects.  It  car- 
ries on  its  operations  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  the  parasite  I  have  described 
as  attacking  the  hop  butterflies,  completing  its  destruction  when  in  the  chiysalis 
form,  and  emerging  therefrom  in  the  shape  of  a  minute  rwinged  fly/' 

Mr.  Brodie  says : — 

"  Among  the  Lepidoptera,  which  have  done  marked  injury  to  farm  crops  in 
the  county  (3  York,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  may  be  mentioned,  the  cabbage 
butterfly — Pieria  rapes — ^now  nearly  exterminated  by  an  ichneumon,  Pteromahu 
puparv/m'* 

Of  the  root  plant  louse's  enemy,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  This  insect  is  preyed  upon  by  a  species  of  syrphus  fly — Pipiza  radicum— 
which  lays  its  e^s  on  the  roots,  and  the  larvae  which  are  hatched  feed  freely  upon 
theKce."    (See  fig.  116.) 


After  mentioning  his  ill  success  in  his  attempts  to  discover  tent-caterpillars 
in  the  stomachs  of  birds,  only  one — ^the  cuckoo— being  found  to  be  feeding  on  them, 
Mr.  Saunders  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  In  rearing  them  (the  larvse),  however,  I  found  that  a  very  large  number, 
after  the  first  year,  produced  parasitic  insects ;  one  species  of  tachina,  and  two 
species  of  ichneumons,  being  very  abundant.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  parasites 
Old  more  towards  destroying  the  caterpillars  than  any  other  cause." 

"  From  1870  to  1873,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  "  the  Tussock-moth  (Orgyia  leaoos- 
tiama)  was  very  common  in  and  aroimd  Toronto,  Owen  Sound,  and  other  parts 
of  Ontario ;  the  larvse,  feeding  on  the  leaves  of  the  horse-chestnut,  maple  and  elm, 
did  serious  injury  to  these  trees.  They  have  been  reduced  by  an  ichneumon--a 
species  of  PterorrKdus — so  that  during  the  past  summer  I  have  not  seen  one  speci- 
men." 


Again,  of  the  Oeorapia,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  A  large  number  of  parasites  feed  upon  the  Oecropia,  and  it  is  quite  common 
to  find  that,  out  of  a  numoer  of  cocoons  from  which  you  are  expecting  moths,  the 
larger  proportion  produce  nothing  but  ichneumons.  In  this  way  I  presume  the 
insect  is  kept  very  much  in  check,  and  it^  is  very  seldom  present  in  sumdent  num- 
bers to  defoliate  a  tree  unless  the  tree  is  young." 

The  codling  worm  has  its  parasites,  but  they  do  not  seem,  so  f  ar,  to  be  equal 
to  the  duty  of  largely  diminishing  the  increase  of  this  very  noxious  insect 


The  curculio  has  an  enemy  in  a  small  beetle,  already  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
same  fSunily  as  the  fire-fly.  But  it  has  parasites,  too,  if  they  can  6nly  be  secured 
and  set  to  work  u(>on  the  abundant  army  of  well-fed  destroyers  of  the  plunL  Mr. 
Saunders  says : — 

''Two  parasites  have  been  bred  from  the  curculio,  but  they  have  not,  so  fin* 
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LADT-BIRD8,  LACE-WINGED   FLIES  AND  SYBPHUS  FLIES. 
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103.  Fig.  104.  Fig.  106.  Fig.  106. 


Fig.  107.  Fig.  108.  Fig.  109.  Fig.  110. 

The  most  commoD  knd  -aaetui  ue  the  different  apeciel  of  Ud^r-birda,  fooT  of  which  are  shown  bjr  Fig. 
lire*  102. 103,  104  and  106,  Fig.  lOt  ig  the  IS-fipotted  l»dy-bird  [Bippodamia  IS-pvnaaia].  Fig.  10$,  the 
3-Bpotted  lady-bird  {C<iccintUa  9-notata).  Fig.  104,  the  pUln  Udy-bird  (Cocdndla  mudna).  Fig.  106,  the 
spotted  Ud;-bird  (Sippodaniia  mamlata).  Fig.  106  gbong  the  Urva  of  one  of  our  common  kdy-birdi.  The 
Uce-winged  flies  {Chrstopa)  ore  also  enemiM  of  the  afhida,  both  in  their  perfect  atKte  IFig.  107)  and  in  their 
UrVK  stftte  {Fig.  lOS].  Tbe  latter  figure  also  shows  the  curious  stalked  eggs  of  this  insect.  The  list  ftlso  . 
iDcIndsB  the  Syrphus  fliei^  shown  the  larva  state  {Fig.  109),  and  the  perfect  fly  {F^.  110). 

SOLDIER  BUa  AND  OTHER  ENEMIES   OF   THE  COLORADO   BEETLE. 


Fig.  111.— The  soldier-bog  {Bedutriui  raptatoriiu).  Fig.  lit,— Tha  glowing calosoDia (Cblosona  caU- 
dun).  Fig,  llS. — The  murky  ground  beetle  (Sarpaliu  ediginotat).  In  Fig.  114  is  shown  a  larva  of 
HarpaluB,  which  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  larva  of  these  ground  beetles,  which  may  be  often  met  with 
under  stoDM  and  stninpe  in  slightly  moist  places. 
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as  I  know,  been  found  in  Canada,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  the  West- 
ern States.  Pro£  Biley  has  bred  and  described  them ;  they  are  very  small  ichneu- 
mons. If  we  could  get  them  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  import  them,  but  they 
are  so  scarce  in  the  States,  where  the  curculio  is  very  abundant,  and  they  appear 
to  spread  so  slowly,  and  to  such  a  limited  extend  that  I  do  not  think  we  have 
mucn  to  hope  for  &om  them.  The  habits  of  the  insect  seem  to  protect  it  fix)m  the 
attacks  of  parasites,  it  being  generally  imbedded  in  the  fruit  while  in  the  larval 
form,  and  in  its  chrysalis  state  hidden  under  ground." 


The  grape-vine  sphinx  is  attacked  by  a  parasite  in  a  peculiar  £ELshion.  (See 
Figs.  116  and  117.)    Mr.  Saunders  says  on  this  point : — 

"  There  is  one  species  of  ichneumon  fly  which  is  very  destructive  to  this 
caterpillar.  The  fly  deposits  a  large  number  of  eggs  in  the  larva,  and  when  the 
larva  has  attained  about  two-thirds  of  its  growth  it  manifests  a  sickly  appearance, 
and  from  the  inside  of  its  body  these  parasitic  grubs  begin  to  emerge,  eating  their 
way  through  the  skin,  and  spinning  their  cocoons  upon  the  upper  side  of  the 
caterpillar,  giving  it  a  rather  peculiar  appearance,  so  that  it  has  sometimes  been 
taken  for  a  new  variety.  The  larvae  afterwards  sicken  and  die.  In  this  way  a 
considerable  number  in  each  year  are  destroved.  This  inchneumon  fly  is  univer- 
sally found  with  the  worm,  and  is  a  very  emcient  check." 


Enough  haa  been  said  to  show  in  what  quarter  we  must  look  for  help  from 
injurious  insect&  The  cost  of  the  depredations,  annually,  of  the  latter,  cannot  be 
accurately  estimated.  It  may  be  reckoned,  however,  at  several  millions,  and  at 
any  moment  an  increase  of  some  particular  pest  may  work  ruin  among  the  farmers 
or  the  fruit  growers  of  Ontario. 

The  Commissioners  are  strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  encourag- 
ing every  agency  calculated  to  assist  in  providing  against  such  contingencies,  or  to 
promote  a  more  extended  popular  knowledge  of  the  science  of  Entomology.  The 
labours  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Ontario,  have  been  already  of  incalculable 
vaiue  in  these  respects,  and  by  means  of  the  Entomologist,  now  nearly  completing 
its  twelfth  volume,  a  very  large  amount  of  information  hasLbeen  disseminated,  and 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  aroused.  The  Society  receives  a  grant  from  the  Covemment, 
gradually  increased  from  $400  to  $1,000  per  annum,  "  spent,"  Mr.  Saunders  re- 
marks in  his  evidence, ''  entirely  in  providing  material  for  carrying  on  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Society,  the  work  which  is  done  being  gratuitous."*  The  nominal 
sum  of  $100  to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  Editor,  and  $60  for  those  of  the  Secre- 
tary, represent  the  only  personal  payments  made. 

How  seriously  the  people  of  the  United  States  regard  this  question,  and  how 
highly  they  appraise  the  work  of  entomological  experts,  may  be  imagined  from  the 
fact  that  the  State  of  Missouri  formerly  paid  Professor  RUey  $3,000  per  annum, 
the  Professor  now  being  in  receipt  of  $5,000  per  annum,  as  head  of  the  United 
States  Entomological  Commission,  while  other  officers  of  that  body  are  paid 
salaries  of  $2,000  and  $3,000  per  annum. 
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The  Commissioners  recognize  the  advisability  in  this,  as  in  other  sunikr 
matters  of  utilizing,  as  far  as  possible,  voluntary  and  independent  organizations, 
acting  in  concert  with  the  Oovemment,  and  relieving  the  latter  of  direct  respon- 
sibility. Nor  do  they  fail  to  appreciate  efforts  of  a  more  local  character,  such 
as  those  of  the  Natural  Hist&ry  Society,  of  Toronto,  represented  among  the 
witnesses  by  Mr.  Wm.  Brodie,  which  is  also  doing  good  service  in  a  very  unosten- 
tatious manner. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  the  time  has  come  for  some  systematic  and  con- 
certed action  between  the  Qovemment  and  our  volunteer  scientists,  in  order  that 
we  may  be  more  ready  than  is  the  case  at  present,  to  meet  any  emergency  that 
may  present  itself. 

Speaking  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  United  States  Entomological  Com- 
mission, and  suggesting  that  "  if  the  secretaries  or  other  olBSicials  of  our  agricul- 
tural societies  would  make  known,  at  some  headquarters,  whenever  an  attack 
of  this  kind  occurred  in  their  various  localities,  it  would  be  of  great  help  towards 
checking  it  in  time," 

Mr.  Bethune  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  This,  however,  would  necessitate  a  Central  Office  of  Entomology,  and  I 
would  suggest  the  advisability  of  the  Government  appointing  a  person  to  take  that 
department  in  charge  just  as  is  done  in  many  of  the  United  Slates.  They  have  had 
such  an  office  for  manvyears  in  the  State  of  New  Toik,  and  we  have  found  the  work 
of  Dr.  Asa  Fitch,  the  first  incumbent,  of  the  utmost  value  to  ourselves.  It  is  known 
as  a  fact  that  he  saved  not  only  the  State  to  which  his  work  was  confined  but  the 
whole  Union  millions  upon  mUlions  of  dollars,  by  the  information  which  he  had 
been  able  to  obtain  and  disseminate.  The  States  of  Illinois,  Missouri,  New  Jersey 
and  Massachusetts  have  had  State  Entomologists  for  several  years,  and  other 
States  have  Entomologists  in  connection  with  their  agricultural  colleges  who  give 
their  attention  to  the  subject.  The  advantages  of  the  office  of  Provincial  Entomo- 
logist would  be,  that  a  man  could  devote  his  whole  time  to  its  duties,  and  when- 
ever he  found  that  a  particular  locality  was  threatened  with  the  attack  of  any 
insect,  he  would  at  once  go  there  and  investigate  the  matter  on  the  spot,  which  a 
person  ei^aged  in  any  other  occupation  could  not  do.  In  this  way  Prof.  Riley, 
as  State  Entomologist  for  Missouri,  was  enabled  to  do  a  great  deal  of  invaluable 
work,  and  I  think  it  would  be  quite  worth  while  for  this  Province  to  have  an 
official  of  this  kind.  I  have  no  doubt,  if  sufficient  remuneration  were  offered,  that 
a  suitable  person — ^he  would  of  course  have  to  be  a  thoroughly  skilled  Entomologist 
— could  be  obtained  without  much  difficulty.  Even  if  $10,000  a  year  were  spent 
in  maintaining  an  office  of  this  kind,  it  would  be  the  means  of  saving  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  community  in  general." 

The  interests  of  this  Province  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Union  are  so  nearly 
identical  in  this  particular  that  an  exchange  of  good  offices  would  at  all  times  be 
both  beneficial  and  natural 

Mr.  Bethune,  however,  rightly  points  out  that  "  a  thoroughly  skilful  Ento- 
mologist"  alone,  would  be  competent  for  such  a  position.  Mistakes  might  be 
irremediably  mischievous.  Some  of  the  difficulties  of  the  work,  and  the  necessity 
for  great  care  and  accurate  knowledge,  are  suggested  in  Mr.  Bethune's  evidence 
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Fig.  lis. 
Fig.  US  ahowi  this  B;  witb  its  larva  (a)  and  chryBalia  (t),  (CI  magniGed. 
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Fig.  117. 
The  moth  a  a  very  handsome  creature  {tet  Fig.  116),  the  fore  wl^igl  of  aD  olive  green  culonr.  crosaed 
V  bands  of  greenish  grey ;  the  hind  wings  are  of  a  dull  reddish  hoe.    Fig.  ID,  Sphini  Caterpillar  attacked 
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Mpeoting  the  midge,  and  the  propoeition  to  import  panuutieal  enemies  of  that 
pesi  But  it  will  be  acknowledged  bj  all,  first,  Uiat  the  whole  time  of  a  quali- 
fied naturalist  might  well  be  devoted  to  this  and  cognate  subjects  in  the  interests 
of  the  ProTince ;  and  secondly,  that  Entomology  skould  form  a  prominent  and 
distinct  feature,  at  all  erents  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Agricultural  Collqpe,  if  nol 
etsewhere.  It  has  already  been  suggested  that  lectures  of  a  popular  character, 
embracing  Forestry,  Entomology,  and  Ornithology,  might  be  profitably  inaugu- 
rated, and  a  small  hand-book  for  common  use,  on  either  of  these  questions,  would 
be  Tcry  aeoeptable  and  useful. 

At  present  no  work  precisely  of  the  character  required  is  in  existence,    lb. 
Saunders  says  on  this  point : — 


""Hiere  are  no  hand-books  cm  Entomological  matters  which  wiU  compare 
the  hand-books  on  Botany,  and  those  of  some  of  the  kindred  departments  of 
Natural  History.  The  field  in  Eutomologjr  is  so  wide  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cover  the  eround  with  a  single  book,  as  is  done  in  the  other  sciences.  The  best 
practical  work,  perhaps,  which  lias  ever  been  written  on  the  subject  is  'Harris* 
insects  Lqurious  to  Vegetation  in  Massachusetts.'  It  is,  in  oae  sense,  a  scientific 
work,  and  treats  first  of  the  classification  of  insects,  but  only  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  enable  the  reader  to  understand  what  he  is  reading  about.  The  remainder  of 
the  book  is  descriptive  of  the  various  p^^sts  to  agriculture.  The  book  is  of  a  very 
popular  character,  is  well  written,  clasnc  in  its  language,  and  its  descriptions  are 
conciae  and  easily  understood.  It  has  excellent  illustratioiis,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
best  work  extant  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  beginner.  The  reports  of  the 
Entomological  Society  of  Ontario  contain  a  vast  deal  more  information  than  is 
contained  in  Harris'  or  any  other  one  book,  because  they  cover  a  much  wider 
field,  and  are  the  results  of  the  gleanings  from  other  works,  added  to  the  experience 
of  the  writers  themselves.  I  think  it  would  be  possible  to  reduce  to  the  limits  of 
a  hand-book  the  mass  of  information  given  in  these  reports,  if  they  were  judi- 
ekmsly  handled,  and  such  a  volume  would  be  exceedingly  valuable  to  the  agricul- 
tural eommunity." 
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CHAPTER    VI 


INSECTIVOi^OUS   BIRDS 


What  is  an  Insectivorous  Bird  ? 

No  question  has  presented  itself  to  the  Commissioners  more  difficult  to  answer 
than  the  apparently  very  simple  one,  "  What  is  an  insectivorous  bird  f  To  give 
as  a  reply  simply,  "a  bird  that  eats  insects,"  would  be  of  little  practical  value,  for 
it  would  have  to  be  followed  up  with  the  further  inquiry,  "What  insects  does  the 
bird  eat ;  are  they  insects  of  an  injurious  or  insects  of  a  beneficial  order  ?  "  Nor 
does  the  need  for  investigation  stop  here.  It  must  be  known  what  proportion  of 
the  bird's  food  consist  of  insects;  is  the  bird  wholly  or  only  in  part  insectivorous, 
or  does  he  eat  insects  even  presumably  on  a  large  scale  enough  to  compensate  for 
the  fruit  or  grain  he  al6o  feeds  upon  ? 

The  Insectivorous  Birds  Act 

The  Act  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  relating  to  insectivorous 'birds  has  no 
preamble,  .and  to  its  title  alone  we  have  to  look  for  some  clue  to  its  olgect  and  in- 
tention. It  is  intituled,  "An  Act  for  the  protection  of  insectivorous  and . other 
birds  beneficial  to  agriculture."  As  it  is  not  pretended  by  anybody  that  birds  are 
beneficial  to  agriculture  in  any  other  sense  than  in  an  insectivorous  capacity,  the 
value  of  the  words  "other  birds"  in  the  title  of  the  Act  is  not  very  plaiiL  It  is 
dear,  however,  that  it  was  for  a  purpose  "  bcDeficial  to  agriculture,"  and  no  other, 
that  the  Act  was  passed.  The  birds  it  is  intended  and  desired  to  protect  must, 
therefore,  be  birds  inaectivarov^  in  a  sense  beneficial  to  ctgricultiire,  and  deserving 
of  protection  on  economical  grounds. 

Now  it  is  usual  for  Parliament  to  deal  very  cautiously  with  either  a  natural 
or  acquired  right.  No  older  right  exists  to  take  life  than  that  given  to  man  over 
the  whole  inferior  creation.  And  the  Commissioners  do  not  call  to  mind  a  single 
instance,  other  than  the  one  in  question,  so  far  as  Canadian  legislation  is  concerned, 
wherein  this  right  is  revoked  or  terminated.  The  laws  relating  to  the  captoiing 
of  fish  or  the  killing  of  game  are  regulations  only  against  killing  in  a  certain  way 
or  at  a  certain  time,  in  order  that  there  may  be  more  fish  or  game  to  kill  at  another 
time.  Yet,  exceptional  as  the  Insectivorous  Birds  Act  is  in  its  nature,  it  may  be 
safely  averred  that  neither  the  collective  wisdom  of  the  Legislature  nor  the  re- 
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searohes  of  any  naiaraliat,  or  any  body  of  naturalists  in  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
<iaald,  wken  the  Act  was  passed^  nor  sinoe,  have  decided  with  sdentific  accuracy, 
or  even  upon  ffiich  facts  ad  iro^d  justify  a  legal  opinion  or  judgment,  wHai  is  an 
insectivorous  bird  in  a  sense  beneficial  to  agriculture. 

The  Legislature,  by  a  wholesome  inclusion,  in  the  protecting  clauses  of  the  Act, 
of  nearly  the  whole  fisunily  Qf  birds,  has  essayed  a  short  cut  through  the  difficulty. 
The  Act  exempts  firom  protection  bnly  game  birds,  cage  birds,  or  poultry,  and 
eagle?,  {Salcons,  hawks,  owls,  wild  pigeons,  king-fishers,  jays,  crows,  and  ravens. 
Save,  and  except,  for  scientific  purposes,  under  a  special  license  from  the  Con^nis- 
sioner  of  Agriculture,  no  other  bird  must  be  shot,  captured,  or  in  any  way  molested, 
and  the  birds'  eggs  are  as  sacred  'as  the  birds  themselves  in  the  eye  of  the  law. .  A 
fortiori  every  one  of  the  protected  birds  is  declared  to  be  insectivorous  in  a  sense 
beneficial  to  agriculture,  and  no  man  is  entitled  even  to  defend  his  own  property 
against  their  ravages  by  shooting  them,  although  they  be  detected  in  the  act  of 
swallowing  the  last  cherry  on  his  tree,  or  the  last  grape  on  his  vines. 

After  obtaining  the  best  evidence  at  their  command,  the  Commissioners  are 
unable  to  suggest  any  very  satisfactory  classification  of  birds,  according  to  habits 
or  utility.  They  beUeve  that  the  services  of  birds,  as  destroyers  of  insects,  are 
greatly  over-rated,  and  that,  as  indicated  in  the  previous  chapter,  assistance  must 
be  sought  from  friendly  insects,  aided  by  human  vigilance  and  scientific  know- 
ledge, for  relief  against  the  ravages  of  injurious  species,  rather  than  from  birds. 
They  have  evidence,  too,  that  grievous  injury  is  often  done  to  the  interests  of  the 
fruit  gprower  by  birds  whose  rapacity  is  undeniable,  but  whose  claim  to  be  insect- 
ivorous, in  any  appreciable  degree,  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  problematical 

The  witnesses  available  on  this  subject  were  few  in  number,  ornithology 
being  a  branch  of  natural  science  to  which,  in  this  country,  little  attention  has  yet 
been  paid.  The  gentlemen  orally  examined  gave  their  evidence  with  great  cau- 
tion, and  fully  admitted  the  difficulties  of  coming,  on  many  points,  to  a  satisfac- 
tory cotidusion.  The  Commissioners  regret  that  they  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
personally  examining  the  Rev.  Vincent  Clementi  and  Dr.  Gamier,  whose  answers 
are  given  in  reply  to  printed  questions — more  especially  as  regards  the  last 
named  gentleman,  whose  replies,  somewhat  emphatic  in  their  tone,  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  modified  on  the  reflections  suggested  by  an  interchange  of  views 
with  others,  in  that  kind  of  open  council  which,  during  their  investigations,  the 
Commissioners  have  always  encouraged. 

Between  Messrs.  W.  E.  Saunders,  Brodie,  and  Clementi,  the  differences  of 
opinion  are  not  very  startling.  Mr.  W.  £.  Saunders  and  Mr.  ^rodie  both  pro- 
ceed on  the  plan  of  examining  the  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  birds,  in  order  to 
decide  on  the  character  of  the  food  consumed  by  them.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  come  to  any  determination,  on  this  point,  by  watching  the  movements  of  many 
birds  ip^hile  feeding.    Only  by  careful  and  continuous  study  of  a  bird's  habits, 
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sapplamented  by  numetoos  ])oet  mortem  examinations,  can  even  an  approzimatr 
judgment  be  arrived  at ;  and,  when  the  presenoe  of  insect  remains  is  oondnsiTely' 
established,  the  most  accomplished  entomologist,  aided  bj  a  powerfol  mierosoopa^ 
will  often  be  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the  fragments  of  legs  or  wings  disoemible. 
belong  to  aa  injurious  or  a  beneficial  insect. 

Birds  Feeding  on  the  Wing, 

Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  in  his  evidence  takes,  first,  birds  that  feed  exclusively 
en  the  wing  and  are  therefore  insectivorous  in  the  sense  of  living  entirely  oil 
insects.  Among  these,  he  classes  the  fly-catchers,  of  which  the  king-biid 
(T^rannus  carclmefMia)  and  peewee  (Sayomia  fuscas)  are  the  commonest- 
varieties,  feeding  largely  on  flies ;  the  night-hawks  {ChordeileB  'popebus)^  whidt 
eat  flying-ants,  night-flying  moths,  and  flies,  in  large  quantities ;  and  swallows 
(HirwndinidcB),  whose  food  is  of  much  tiie  same  character  as  the  others.  Mr». 
Brodie  is  in  accord  with  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  on  these  points,  including  also  the- 
whip-poor-will  (Antrosiomtia  vociferua)  in  the  list.  The  bald  fact,  that  these 
birds  make  their  food  of  insects,  and  of  insects  exclusively,  is  well-nigh  beyond 
question.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  pretended  that  they  discriminate- 
between  the  beneficial  and  injurious  speciea  The  swallow  or  king-bird,  diasing- 
even  an  injurious  insect  in  the  air,  may  be  really  only  pursuing  a  creature  already 
marked  for  death  by  a  firiendly  little  parasite,  whose  whole  progeny  are  sacrifieed 
by  the  action  of  a  bird  presumably  ''beneficial  to  agriculture."  Still,  as  the^e- 
birds  do  no  direct  nusohief,  and  as  they  do  undoubtedly  eat  a  great  many  nisxioiis. 
insects,  they  may  be  ungrudgingly  left  to  the  enjoyment  of  proteetion. 

Birds  partly  Feeding  on  the  Wing. 

Ihe  second  class  of  birds  noticed  includes  those  which  take  their  food  partly 
on  the  wing  and  partly  at  rest^  their  services,  in  an  insectivorous  sense,  being 
probably  greater  than  those  of  the  former  class  by  reason  of  their  insect  food  being 
of  a  character  more  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  or  fruit  grower  than  the  species 
ordinarily  consumed  by  the  birds  previously  mentioned.  In  the  second  dsss,  Mr.. 
W.  E.  Saunders  includes  the  following: — 

The  yellow  warbler  {Dendraica  aestiva),  chiefly  taking  its  food  on  tsees^ 
eating  a  few  insects  on  the  wing,  the  larvae  of  moths,  and  the  eggs  of  insects  ; 

The  redstart  (Setopluxga  ruticUla),  of  habits  very  similar  to  those  of  tlie 
yellow  warbler ; 

The  red-eyed  and  warbling  vireos  (Vvreo  oUvacena  and  Vireo  gilvus),  also- 
busy  hunters  for  insects,  and,  by  the  witness,  considered  entirely  insectivorous;. 

The  cuckoos  {Coccygua  (mieriocinfius  and  (7.  (yirythropthaln/a$),  one  of  whidt. 
shot  by  the  witness,  had  a  stomach  full  of  tent  caterpillars : 
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The  bluebird  (Siala  sioHa),  which,  eating  at  times  a  few  seeds,  is  usoallj 
inaeetivorous ; 

The  nuthatch  {Sitta  OM^lvnensia),  of  which  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  says : — 

''The  nuthatch  devours  a  great  many  insects.  It  is  a  very  common  bird,  stay* 
ing  in  this  Utitude  all  the  year,  and  feeding  almost  entirely  on  insects.  It  pays 
^uo  attention  to  posture  when  eating,  and  can  take  its  food  in  almost  any  position. 
It  devours  a  good  many  ^gs  of  insects  in  the  winter,  and  also  chrysalids.  It  is 
particularly  beneficial  to  us  on  account  of  its  remaining  the  whole  year.  When  it 
^oee  eat  anything  but  insect  food,  it  seems  to  prefer  the  beech  nut  I  have  seen 
them  hiding  beedi  nuta  in  tjie  cntcks  of  logs  or  in  the  holes  of  trees,  apparently 
ibr  winter  use.    Its  name  originated  in  England.** 

And  the  woodpecker  fiomily,  the  latter  including  the  high-holder,  the  red- 
lieaded  woodpecker,  the.  hairy  woodpecker,  and  the  downy  woodpecker. 

With  the  exception  of  the  woodpeckers  (Picidce),  which  also  come  under 
this  class,  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  gives  all  the  birds  named  up  to  this  point  the 
credit  of  being  with  scarcely  an, exception  insectivorous  in  the  fullest  sense,  in 
oilier  words,  insectivorous  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Brodie,  as  respects  the  second  class  just  enumerated,  expresses  an  opinion 
alij^tly  different  in  terms  from  that  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  as  respects  the  blue- 
bird, of  which  he  says : — 

"  The  bluebird  in  early  spring  is  a  very  general  feeder.  It  feeds  on  grain  prettr 
largely,  on  the  seeds  of  the  wild  rose,  ants,  small  bottles,  and  the  larvee  of  dipteral 

Mr.  Brodie,  it  will  be  seen,  credits  the  bluebird  with  a  greater  appetite  for 
^rain  or  seeds  than  does  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders,  but  the  difierenoe  is  not  an  import* 
ant  one. 
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Ab  to  the  cuckoo,  Mr.  W.  E.  Sauilders  credits  him  with  an  appetite  for  tent 
caterpillars ;  Mr.  Brodie  proves  that  he  feeds  largely  on  grasshoppers  and  soft 
larvsB ;  Mr:  Clementi,  while  allowing  him  to  eat  berries  occasionally,  claims  for 
bim  the  character  of  a  very  useful  bird,  and  Dr.  Qamier  is  at  one  with  all  the 
•other  witnesses  as  to  the  cuckoo's  general  usefulness. 


Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  disagreement  about  the  habits  and  utility  of 
^e  nuthatch  and  the  vireos,  although  the  Commissioners  are  not  acquainted  with 
«ny  bird  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name  of  the  "worm-eating  vireo,"  meu- 
by  Dr.  Qamier. 


But^  while  it  is  pleasant  to  point  out  instances  where  the  evidence  of  several 
-persons  is  in  accord,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  those  who  review  it,  to  refer,  with  all 
^respect,  to  statements  which  do  not  appear  well  founded.    In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, ''What  birds  have  you  found  to  be  vnsectivoraus  at  aU  times  /"  Mr.  Clementi, 
mmong  others,  mentions  robins ;  while  Dr.  Qamier  replies : — 
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',  •  "Robins,  bluebirds,  the  finches,  warblers,  cuckoos,  crows,  all  sorts  of  black- 
birds, jays,  woodpeckers,  thrushes,  snipes,  wrens,  fly-catchers,  cherry  birds  (called 
cedar  oirds),  and  swallowa" 

Either  the  question  was  not  clearly  understood  or  the  answerjwas  surely  too 
hastily  penned. 

As  to  the  robin,  his  fruit-eatiDg  propensities  are  testified  to  by  every  fruit 
grower  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  while  his  insectivorous  tastes  are  certainly 
kept,  during  most  of  the  year,  greatly  in  the  background.  His  character  and 
habils  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  But  Dr.  Gamier  answers  himself  when  he 
names  Tiurdvs  Tnigratariua — this  very  robin — as  one  of  the  birds  "  most  destructive 
to  fruits.''  It  is  hardly  safe  after  that  to  claim  that  he  is  a  bird  "  insectivorotts 
at  all  times." 

Passing  over  the  bluebird,  the  next  on  Dr.  Qamier's  list  is  "the  finches." 
Surely  there  is  a  slip  of  the  pen  here,  for,  if  ever  birds  were  provided  with  a  seed 
or  grain  eating  beak,  it  is  the  finches,  and  it  is  not  probable  they  so  far  mistake 
the  designs  of  nature  as  to  be  "  insectivorous  at  all  times,"  even,  if  to  some  extent, 
they  treat  themselves  now  and  then  to  insectivorous  delicacies. 

Admitting  the  merits  and  usefulness  of  warblers  and  cuckoos,  it  is  next  sug- 
gested that  crows  and  blackbirds  are  "insectivorous  at  all  times."  Dr.  Gamier 
i^ven  speaks  of  the  crow  as  "one  of  the  best  friends  of  the  farmer  "  and  the  shoot- 
ing of  him  as  "a  crime."  It  would  be  interesting  to  know — ^not  whether  with 
the  aid  of  a  glass  the  Doctor  saw  or  thought  he  saw  a  crow  eating  a  potato  bu^ 
but-«-whether  he  has  ever  found,  in  a  crow's  stomach,  a  single  cut- worm  or  those 
"myriads  of  coleoptera"  he  speaks  so  confidently  of  the  crow  devouring.  In  the 
absence  of  a  very  positive  assurance  of  such  decisive  proof,  it  is  not  easy  to  dis- 
credit all  previously  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  habits  of  the  crow,  a  bird  which 
even  the  Legislature  that  passed  the  Insectivorous  Birds  Act,  has  left  to  the 
mercy  of  its  enemies. 

And,  even  if  it  were  possible  to  believe  everybody  had  hitherto  been  wrong 
about  the  crow,  Dr.  Garnier's  own  further  statement  would  surely  conflict  with 
his  assertion  that  the  crow  is  "insectivorous  at  all  times,"  "one  of  the  fanner's 
best  friends,"  "a  most  useful  bird  to  the  farmer,"  and  "harmless,"  for,  in  answer 
to  the  further  question,  "What  birds  are  most  destructive  to  grain  ?"  he  says,  "/^ 
807ne  localities,  craws,  in  all  localities  blackbirds  of  all  sorts." 

Yet  even  more  extraordinary  is  the  statement  that  the  jay  is  "insectivorous 
at  all  times,"  another  bird  which  is'left  to  his  fate  by  the  Legislature,  and  which 
is  known  to  feed  largely  on  the  eggs  and  young  of  other  birds.  Of  the  woodpeckers, 
thrushes,  and  cherry  birds,  sufficient  will  appear  in  evidence  to  suggest  reconsid- 
eration on  the  part  of  anyone  who  may  believe  them  to  be  entitled  to  the  credit 
of  being  "  insectivorous  at  all  times." 

CSoming  back  to  the  list  of  birds  in  the  second  class^  Mr.  W.  E.  Saonden  dis* 
easses  the  character  of  the  woodpecker  family.     He  says : — 
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''The  oommonest  by  far  ia  this  section  ia  the  red-headed  woodpecker 
(Mdanerpea  erythrocephalvs),  and  it  is  beginning  to  be  generally  considered 
iniurious,  principally  on  account  of  its  habit  of  destroying  so  much  fruit.  It  does 
not  feed  entirely  upon  insects — in  fact  where  there  is  fruit  to  be  had  it  prefers  it. 
The  fruits  which  I  have  found  in  their  crops  are  chiefly  cherries  and  apples.  On 
the  whole,  I  have  not  studied  them,  sufficiently  to  give'  an  opinion  as  to  whether 
they  are  injurious  or  beneficial,  but  where  they  are  abundant  I  should  certainty 
say  they  were  injurious  on  account  of  their  (destroying  so  much  fruit." 

He  adds  of  this  leather  dubious  member  of  the  group : — 


<f 


I  don't  think  the  law  should  protect  them  so  stringently  that  parties  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shoot  them,  if  they  think  it  necessary  to  do  so  for.the  protection 
of  their  crops." 

As  regards  the  highholder  (Colaptea  a^f/ratvs),  he  regards  his  occasional  attacks 
on  cherries  and  other  fruits,  as  more  than  counterbalanced  by  his  services  in 
devouring  insects.    Of  the  hairy  and  downy  varieties,  he  says : — 

"  The  hairy  and  downy  woodpeckers  {Picas  viUosvs  and  Pious  jnxibescens) 
are  called  sap-suckers,  though  there  is  very  little  satisfactory  fouDdation  for  the 
idea  that  they  injure  trees  by  sucking  the  sap.  The  nuthatch  and  yellow-bellied 
woodpecker  are  generally  included  in  the  same  category.  The  last  named  is 
perhaps  injurious  in  that  respect. 

''  I  have  never  seen  any  injury  done  to  trees  from  the  punctures  made  by  these 
birds,  and  the  trees  upon  which  they  have  been  operating  generally  appear  to  be 
perfectly  healthy.  From  the  number  of  holes  wnich  they  make  in  the  tree,  I 
should  say  that  if  their  purpose  were  to  obtain  sap  the  trees  would  die.  I  think 
that  these  classes  of  birds,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker, are,  on  the  whole,  benefidaL" 

Mr.  Brodie,  of  these  birds,  says : — ^*'  The  Pioidae  (woodpeckers)  are  insectivor- 

ons^  with  a  few  exceptions," 

*•  Woodpeckers  are  injurious  to  cherries  and  sweet  apples,  when  these  fruits 
are  ripe.  Some  time  ago,  in  Whitchurch,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  keeping 
sweet  apples  from  being  destroyed  by  woodpeckers.  I  think  that  the  apple  at- 
tacked at  that  time  was  natural  fruit,  a  seedling." 

He  says  further  on : — 

'*  Woodpeckers,  as  well  as  other  insectivorous  birds,  feed  on  pupsd  of  in- 
sects. I  have  found  in  a  number  of  cases  tiie  cocoons  of  the  Cecropia  killed  by 
woodpeckers.  In  the  fall  of  1867  I  collected  in  Whitchurch  over  a  hundred  .Ce- 
cropia cocoons,  and  there  were  only  three  living  among  them.  The  others  were 
all  punctured  by  woodpeckers.  The  pupsa  of  arctians  are  preyed  upon  by  the 
yellow- winged  woodpecker." 

But  while  giving  them  credit  for  these  good  services,  he  is  obliged  to  add : — 

**  The  hairy  woodpecker,  the  downy  woodpecker,  and  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker are  all  objectionable,  because  they  destroy  fruit." 

Mr.  Clementi  says  of  the  woodpeckers,  in  answer  to  a  question  as  to  their 
froit-eating  habits :: — 

"I  think  only  the  red-headed,  which  devours  apples,  pears,  and  cherries. 
Some:  such  as  the  golden- winged,  red-bellied,  and  pileated,  eat  Indian  corn  occa- 
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Rionallj.    The  golden-winged  may  eat  cherries  oocaaionaUy,  bat  the  only  one 
reeUj  f cmd  of  firait  is  the  rod-headed." 

Dr.  Qamier  credits  the  woodpecker  with  feeding  on  the  cnrcalio,  althouj^ 
that  is  not  the  opinion  of  other  witnesses.  Dr.  Qamier's  statement  that  he  found 
the  stomach  of  a  downy  woodpecker  foil  of  cnrcolios  is  startling,  for  no  witneas 
before  the  Comimasion  has  been  able  to  credit  any  wild  bird  with  a  disposition 
to  reduce  the  nombers  of  that  insect  pest. 

The  point  is  one  that  has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  entomologists.  Dr. 
Trimble,  of  New  Jersey,  who  made  a  long  and  patient  inyestigation  of  tlus  sab- 
ject,  and  who  is  author  of  a  work  on  the  curculio,  once  found  some  insect  re- 
mains in  a  bird's  stomach,  which  he  came  to  the  condusion  must  be  thoseof  s 
curculio.  But  his  conclusions  were  disputed  by  his  brother  entomologists^  and  no 
other  sdentbt — until  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  woodpecker  with  a  stomach 
full  of  them  was  presented  to  the  eyes  of  Dr.  Qamier — has  ever  found  even  tnces 
of  the  curculio  in  the  stomach  of  a  bird. 


Oround  Feeders. 

The  birds  that  take  their  food  almost  or  altogether  exclusively  on  the  groondi 
including  the  thrush  fSomily,  of  which  the  most  uncommon  are  the  robin  (TWdus 
fnigraJboriui),  the  tawny  thrush  (ZWcZu^/twcesceud),  die  brown  thrush  {HarfOf- 
hyJuhvA  Tufus),  and  the  cat  bird  (Oaleoseoptea  ca/rolin&nsie).  Of  the  habits  of 
the  robin,  Mr.  W.  £.  Saunders  says : — 

''  From  my  examination  of  the  stomach  of  the  robin,  I  have  not  much  to  saj 
in  their  favour.  Out  of  perhaps  twelve  to  twenty  stomachs  which  I  have  exam- 
ined, only  about  one-third  to  one-fourth  were  found  to  contain  insects  in  any 
large  numbers,  and  these  only  at  a  time  when  they  could  not  obtain  fruit.  The 
insects  were  chiefly  CoUoptera.  I  also  found  quite  a  large  number  of  earth  worms. 
When  thev  cannot  get  fruit,  I  should  say  that  their  softer  food  is  chieflv  earth 
worms.  1  do  not  remember  finding  amr  caterpillars  in  their  crops,  ^ough  more 
thorough  search  might  reveal  them.  This  spnng  we  had  a  great  abundance  (tf  a 
brown  grub,  called  the  cut- worm,  which  is  very  destructive  to  early  crops,  bat  I 
never  found  one  of  them  in  the  robin's  stomach. 

"  Of  the  beetles  of  which  I  found  fragments  in  their  stomachs,  I  recognized 
several  times  specimens  of  the  CwraMdm,  which  are  very  beneficial  by  feeding 
on  injurious  insects.    .... 

**  At  the  time  when  the  robins  were  feeding  on  fruit,  I  found  a  snuill  portion  ot 
insect  remains  in  their  stomachs — ^perhaps  aTOut  ten  per  cent ;  but  wben  they 
can  get  fruit,  especially  cherries,  they  preier  it. 

"  I  have  noticed  extensive  mischidf  done  by  them,  when  they  are  numeiooB, 
especially  to  cherries,  of  which,  between  them  and  the  cherry  bird,  not  half  s 
crop  was  gathered.  They  feed  largely,  too,  on  raspberries,  when  that  fruit  is  in 
season,  and  the  cat  bird  also  eats  raspberries.  It  belong  to  the  thrush  family. 
Thev  do  not  attack  strawberries  very  much,  probably  because  they  are  not  90 
easily  discovered  and  eaten  as  the  raspberrv  and  cherry They  eat 

Cpes  in  large  quantities.    Late  in  the  fall  I  have  seen  flocks  of  two  or  three 
idred  robins  on  the  Clinton  grape." 
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Mr.  Brodie  says  of  them :— - 

"Daring  ihe  breeding  season  of  the  robisB,  the  jonnff  birds  are  fed  yntii 
lasTse ;  in  the  early  season  and  later  in  the  season  they  are  nroit  eaters  to  a  large 
extent.  I  got  a  few  specimens  sent  to  me  the  other  day,  and  tiie  necks  were 
ermmmed  with  berries  of  the  mountain  ash,  and  I  have  often  taken  them  with  a 
coQ]de  or  three  cherries;  nsnally  there  is  only  one»  bat  I  have  got  sometimes 
three.  To  a  small  extent  I  have  found  robins  attacking  earth  worms.  I  have 
found  them  espeoiaUy  fond  of  the  elatero  or  wire- worms,  such  as  ^hey  find  in 
dang  or  other  decaying  vegetable  matter.  When  robins  attack  larv»  during  the 
fareeding  season,  they  attadc  them  for  their  young  as  well  as  for  tiieir  own  food" 

"  The  robin,"  says  Mr.  Beadle, ''  is  sometimes  very  injurious  to  grapes ;  when 
they  come  in  large  flocks  they  will  sometimes  ruin  a  small  vineyard."  "  The 
biros,"  he  adds,  **  most  destrucuve  to  fruit,  are  the  cedar  bird,  the  robin  and  the 
woodpecker." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

''  I  am  very  little  posted  on  the  good  which  the  robin  does,  but  I  have  had 
qoite  a  sad  experience  as  to  the  damage  he  does,  as  I  have  had  nearly  my  whole 
crop  of  grapes  destroyed  by  robins." 

Mr.  Arnold  remarks  :*» 

''  The  robins  are  aperf ect  pest.  They  will  take  anything  and  everything,includ- 
ing  plums.  .  .  .  The  robins  are  most  destructive  from  the  first  ripening  of  the 
earhest  cherry  until  November.  They  steal  all  the  grapes,  and  then  they  dear  out. 
I  have  a  tree  of  the  Early  May  cherry,  which  is  at  this  moment  literally  covered 
with  cherry  stones,  with  not  a  particle  of  flesh  on  them.  The  robins  and  cherry 
birds  have  cleaned  it.  The  cherry  bird  is  also  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  I  have 
known  the  robin  to  eat  ground  worms,  but  I  never  knew  him  to  eat  the  curculio 
or  the  cabbage  worm,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  He  is  carefully  protected  by 
law,  but  in  sdif-ddTence  I  am  compelled  to  shoot  him  on  my  own  grounda" 

Mr.  McD.  Allan,  Mr.  Westland,  Mr.  Dougall,  Mr.  Mackenzie  Boss,  and  Mr. 
CShaplin,  all  large  fruit  growers,  testify  to  their  personal  experience  of  the  ravages 
ot  the  robin,  while  his  insectivorous  services  (if  he  has  rendered  any  at  all)  have  been 
so  trifling  as  to  escape  the  notice' of  these  intelligent  and  observant  witnesses. 


The  tawny  and  brown  thrushes  and  the  cat  bird  are.  admitted  to  be  almost  or 

ndtogether  insectivorous  in  their  habits,  and  if  they  eat  both  injurious  and  beneficial 

insects  it  does  not  appear  that  they  eat  anything  else  to  an  extent  to  be  appreciable. 


Of  the  blackbird  family  (Tcteridae)  several  members,  particularly  the  crow 
blackbird  {Agdaivs  purpwrena),  are  certainly  graminivorous,  and,  when  they 
appear  in  sufficient  numbers,  injuriously  so.  The  crow  blackbird,  too,  has  a  repu- 
tation for  eating  the  eggs  of  smaller  birds.  The  admission  made  by  Dr.  Qamier, 
too,  that,  in  all  localities  blackbirds  of  all  sorts  are  birds  most  destructive  to  grain, 
would  seem  to  imply  a  con^nsus  of  opinion  that  this  group,  if  partially  or  in  a 
problematical  sense,  beneficial,  are  on  the  other  hand  unequivocally  mischievous. 
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The  cow  bird  ought  certainly  not  to  be  exempt  from  the  penalties  of  Hie  lav 
if  insectivorous  birds  are  to  be  protected,  for  its  habits  are  destructive  to  a  large 
number  of  the  more  useful  birds.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders'  description  of  the  cow 
bird  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  cow  bird,  like  the  cuckoo  of  Europe,  lays  its  eggs  in  other  birds'  neste, 
and  I  should  say  that  it  is  decidedly  injurious,  because  it  generally  selects  the  nests 
of  small  birds,such  as  the  sparrows,  the  warblers,  and  occasionally  the  tawny  thrush. 

'•  The  young  of  the  cow  bird  are  generally  larger  than  those  of  the  bird  in 
whose  nest  its  eggs  are  laid,  and  being  more  clamorous  for  food  as  well  as  larger, 
the  result  generallv  is  that  the  rightful  tenants  of  the  nest  die  of  starvation.  In 
fact,  I  have  never  been  able  to  find  young  cow  birds  of  large  size  along  with  the 
young  of  their  foster  parents,  though  the  two  kinds  of  eggs  are  found  in  the  same 
nest  I  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  the  intruders  absorb  the  entire  attention  of 
the  foster  mother.  The  dead  birds  are  generally  carried  away  to  a  distance.  On 
account  of  these  habits  I  should  say  that  the  cow  bird  is  decidedly  injurious.  The 
cow  bird  generally  laws  only  one  egg  in  a  nest,  but  I  have  found  nests  with  two 
e^  of  the  owner,  and  five  of  the  cow  bird,  but  I  should  judge  that  the  latter  wert 
laid  by  different  birds.  I  have  no  idea  that  the  cow  bird  compensates  us  in  an^ 
way  for  its  destruction  of  insectivorous  birds,  though  perhaps  one-half  of  its  food 
consists  of  insects." 


In  a  negative  sense,  seeing  that  it  lives  largely  on  insects— chiefly  beetlee 
and  grasshoppers — and  is  not  known  to  be  injurious  to  the  agriculturist  to  any 
appreciable  extent,  the  meadow  lai*k  {Stv/mdla  magna)  may  be  treated  as  a 
beneficial  bird 


The  Baltimore  oriole  (Icterua  Baltimore),  although  Dr.  Gamier  says  he 
sometimes  eats  cherry  blossoms,  is  probably  entitled  to  favourable  consideration. 
The  Doctor  further  remarks,  that  the  bird  eats  the  catkins  of  the  beech. 


The  sparrow  tribe  and  its  sub-families  includes,  in.  an  ornithological  sense, 
many  birds  which  popular  notions  do  not  in  any  way  identify  with  the  sparrow. 
The  song  sparrow,  the  indigo  bird,  the  grass  finch,  the  gray  bird,  or  chipping  sparroWi 
the  chewink,  the  purple  finch,  the  black  snow  bird,  the  canary,  the  larks,  the  house 
wren,  the  chickadee,  the  kinglets,  the  American  creeper,  are  all  mixed  feeders, 
living  partly  on  insects  and  partly  on  seeds,  beneficial  certainly  to  some  extent 
and  not  manifestly  injurious. 


As  to  the  new  importation,  the  English  sparrow,  opinion  is  more  divided. 
In  his  own  country  he  is  certainly  not  regarded  as  an  unmixed  blessing  to  the 
gardener  or  farmer.  In  Qermany  the  sparrows  became  so  numerous  that  a  price 
was  put  on  their  heads,  and  they  were  nearly  exterminated.  But  insects  increased 
BO  fast  in  the  absence  of  the  sparrows,  that  a  fresh  supply  of  sparrows  had  to  be 
imported.    In  Ontario  they  are  as  yet  little  known  beyond  the  neighbourhood  of 
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towns  and  cities,  where,  being  non-migratory,  they  find  food  tad  shelter  in  the 
winter  months.  Mr.  W.  E.  Saunders  speaks  veiy  cautiously  about  the  English 
sparrow,  but  he  says : — 

'^  I  have  not  noticed  that  the  English  sparrow  is  particularly  pugnacious,  or 
that  it  destroys  the  bluebirds'  nests.  I  noticed,  however,  that  places  where  the 
white-bellied  swallow  used  to  breed  every  year,  were  this  year  taken  possession  of 
by  the  sparrow.  I  could  not  say  that  the  number  of  swallows  has  been  affected 
by  the  importation  of  the  sparrow.'' 

Mr.  Brodie  says,  the  sparrow  has  been  found  to  destroy  the  fruit  buds  of  the 
gooseberry  and  red  currant ;  he  also  remarks  that  they  feed  largely  on  the  larvad 
of  scavenger  insects,  which  are  mostly  beneficial  Mr.  Beadle  believes  the  sparrow 
will  become  a  great  pesti  He  endorses  the  statement  that  it  destroys  fruit  buds, 
and  '*  doubts  if  it  eats  insects  at  all."  The  English  sparrow  has  been  credited 
with  eating  the  larvsB  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  but  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to 
stamp  him  beneficial  on  that  account. 

Mr.  Leslie  of  Toronto,  who  sees  them  in  flocks  of  hundreds,  says : — 

**  We  have  English  eqparrows  with  us,  but  so  far  as  I  have  seen  they  are  not 
destructive,  thoufi;n  I  cannot  a^e  that  they  do  any  good.  They  seem  to  feed 
altogether  along  the  roadsides,  and  do  not  appear  usually  to  go  five  yards  from  thp 
streets.  From  the  fact  that  they  consumed  a  field  of  oats  belonging  to  a  gentle- 
man in  our  vicinity,  to  the  distance  of  about  100  yards  from  the  fence,  I  should 
sav  they  are  grammivorous.  I  have  never  seen  them  touch  an  insect,  though  Mr. 
AUan,  of  Goderich,  informs  me  that  they  devoured  the  worms  on  the  cabbages  in 
his  garden.  The  sparrow  is  a  pugnacious  little  animal,  and  drives  away  a  good 
many  valuable  birds.  It  is,  however,  to  insects  that  we  must  look  for  deliverance 
from  insects  more  than  to  birds." 

Mr.  dementi,  on  the  whole,  regards  English  sparrows  as  non-beneficial, 
while  believing  that  the  sparrow  devoiu»  caterpillars  and  various  insects.  Mr. 
Qementi  says : — 

"  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  reverse  of  beneficial  It 
devours  large  quantities  of  grain ;  and  it  also  drives  away,  where  it  has  the 
chance,  our  native  birds." 

Dr.  Gamier  takes  the  opposite  view,  if  his  meaning  be  clearly  understood 
He  says: — 

"A  pair  for  some  years  have  bred  in  my  swallow  house.  They  feed 
their  young  entirely  on  insects,  and  live  on  insecta  I  never  once  saw  one  in  a 
wheat  field  or  oat  field.    It  devours  immense  quantities  of  larvsB  of  spiders." 

And  when  asked,  "  Is  the  introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  likely  to  be  a 
benefit  to  our  farmers  and  fruit  growers  or  not  ?"  he  says : — 

"  It  certainly  is  for  their  good.  It  bosses  the  poor  swallows  and  bluebirds, 
and  stops  with  us  all  winter,  and  eats  grain  then  for  subsistence." 

Now  the  statement  that  Dr.  Gamier  never  saw  a  sparrow  in  a  grain  field  is  too 
itricUy  negative  testimony  to  found  a  judgment  upon,  in  face  of  the  positive  fact 
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*of  the  spaiTOW8'«depredAtioii8  in  the  field  of  oats  seen  by  Mr.  Leslie.  Dr.  Gamier 
-aaaerte,  howeyer,  that  the  sparrows  ''devour  immense  quantities  of  the  larvn  of 
spiders."  A  spider  is  not  in  an  agricoltural  sense  injurious,  but  quite  the  reversa 
So  that,  if  the  sparrow  did  eat  the  larvsB  of  spiders,  it  would  be  nusduevous,  not 
"beneficial  It  happens,  however,  that  the  spider  has  no  "  larvaa."  It  does  not 
exist  in  the  larval  state  at  any  period  of  his  life,  but  its  young  are  produced  &om 
'eggs  in  a  perfect  condition. 

More  difficult  is  it  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  on  Dr.  Gamier's  testimony  when 
liis  opinion,  as  to  the  generaUy  beneficial  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  sparrow, 
is  taken  <]n  connection  with  his  account  of  its  disposition  and  habits.  He  says  the 
introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  is  likely  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  farmer,  aiid 
adds,  apparently  as  an  explanation  or  reason,  "  It  bosses  the  poor  swallows  a^ 
bluebirds,  and  stops  with  us  all  winter  and  eats  grain  for  subsistence." 

Now,  as  there  is  neither  seed  grain,  nor  standing  crop  to  be  attacked  in  the 
winter,  the  sparrow  can  do  no  harm  in  that  sense  at  that  season.  But  what  good 
it  does  by  being  a  grain  eater  at  any  time  in  quite  incomprehensible. 

By  "  bossing  the  poor  swallows  and  bluebirds,"  is  probably  meant  what  other 
^writers  describe  more  definitely,  namely,  that  the  sparrow  harasses  and  drives 
4kway  or  dispossesses  those  birds. 

Dr.  Gamier,  however,  says  of  the  bluebird,  "  This  bird  destroys  ddptera  more 
ihan  and  other  sort,  as  I  have  watched  a  pair  feeding  their  young  in  my  garden, 
«nd  they  bring  all  sorts,  as  lacewings  and  caterpillars  especially." 

Lacewings  and  caterpiOars  do  not  belong  to  the  dass  diptera  but  to  neurapUra 
and  Iqndoptera  respectively,  and  the  lacewings  deserve  to  rank  among  our  best 
friends,  since,  in  the  larval  state,  they  devour  immense  quantities  of  plant  lice. 
Still,  the  consumption  of  lacewings  and  caterpillars  is  evidently  regarded  by  Dr. 
Gamier  as  a  meritorious  habit.  Besides,  the  bluebirds  are  of  the  species  said  by 
Dr.  Gamier  to  be  'insectivorous  at  all  times."  How  then  can  the  farmer  be 
benefited  by  the  bluebird  being  persecuted  or  expelled  firom  its  haunts  ?  The 
-swallow,  too,  is  admitted  by  everyone  to  be  exclusively  insectivorous.  What 
benefit  can  result  to  the  farmer  from  his  expulsion  ?  yet  the  only  meaning  it  is 
possible  to  attach  to  the  statement  is  that  the  farmer  is  benefited  by  birds 
presumably  most  beneficial  being  driven  away  by  a  bird  that  is  only  insectivor- 
ous ib  a  very  modified  sense,  and  who,  if  his  chief  food  be  spiders  or  their  young, 
is  himself  injurious. 

The  Commissioners  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  too  little  is  as  yet 
known  of  the  probable  effects  of  introducing  thesparrow  to  express  a  decided  opinion 
on  its  advantages  or  otherwise.  They  can  discern  no  appreciable  benefit  from  its 
presence ;  there  are  indications  that  its  tendencies  are  harmful,  and,  while  they 
would  be  sorry  to  see  any  step  taken  hastily  for  its  extermination,  they  can  dis- 
eover  so  sufficient  reason  for  any  protective  legislation  in  its  behalf. 
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The  chenj  bird,  known  also  as  the  eedAT  bird  or  waxwing,ia  a  bird  eondemned 
m  an  incorrigible  thief  by  every  fruit  grower.  His  injuries  to  the  fruit  crop  are- 
even  apprised  at  a  higher  rate  than  those  of  the  robin.  Mr.  W.  K  Saunderssajs 
ef  him: — 

**  I  hare  never  found  the  waxwing  feeding  on  insects.  Host  birds  feed  their 
yonng  on  insects,  but  I  am  not  sure  with  regard  to  it,  and  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  insect  food  forms  a  veiy  small  proportion  of  its  diet,  because,  just  as  soon 
as  the  younff  can  flv  from  the  nest,  they  eo  to  the  late  cherry  trees  and  devour 
fruit.    On  the  whole,  I  regard  it  as  an  injurious  bird." 

Mr.  Brodie  sets  him  down  as  a  fruit  eater.  Mr.  dementi  says,  in  answer  t^* 
the  question,  "Does  the  cherry  bird  (AmpeUs  eedrarum)  eat  any  appreciable 
quantity  of  insects?"  ''I  think  noL  They  catch  some  flying  insects  when  they 
cannot  obtain  berries*  They  are  most  destructive  to  fruit  although  they  are  ene^ 
mies  to  the  canker  worm." 

Dr.  Gamier,  however,  says : — 

"  It  (the  cedar  bird)  is  truly  a  fly-catcher,  and  catches  them  eza^y  as  a  fly- 
cktdxer,  perching  on  any  dry  limb,  and  pursuing  tiiem  in  the  air.  It  destrojrs  a 
^[ood  many  strawberries  and  cherries,  tot  all  the  rest  of  Hie  season  destroys 
msects,"  and,  of  the  same  bird,  he  remarks,  "  any  destruction  of  fruit  is  more  than* 
repaid  by  insects  destroyed." 

The  Commissioners  have  no  evidence  before  them  that  at  all  justifies  such  a 
conclusion.  The  best  information  they  can  obtai^  is  to  the  effect  that  the  cedar 
bird  does  the  least  possible  amount  of  good  for  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
hann,  and  that  his  protection  is  a  direct  injury  to  the  fruit  grower. 

Of  the  birds  unprotected  by  law,  the  owl  is  probably  one — ^perhaps  the  only 
one — ^that  has  reason  to  complain  of  its  treatment.  Its  food  consists  largely  of 
mice  and  other  small  animals,  and,  as  it  moves  about  almost  entirely  at  night,  it. 
is  not»  as  a  rule,  a  devourer  of  small  birds. 

If,  too,  the  object  be  to  protect  insectivorous  creatures,  why  are  the  toad  or 
the  bat  unprotected  ?  "  The  toad,"  says  Mr.  Brodie,  '^  feeds  on  cut-worms,  which 
on  account  of  their  nocturnal  habits,  are  not  so  liable  to  the  attacks  of  ichneu- 
mons." Mr.  Brodie,  from  motives  of  humanity,  and  the  love  of  every  true  scientist 
for  the  works  of  creation,  would  not  annul  the  law  protecting  birds,  but  extend 
it  to  toads  and  squirrels.  But  he  has  no  faith  in  birds  as  protectors  against 
insects,  for  he  says,*  at  the  dose  of  his  evidence,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to* 
him  as  to  what  plans  he  would  suggest  as  a  means  of  protection  against, 
insect  ravages : — 

**  I  would  surest :  (1)  Legislation  to  prevent  the  cultivation  of  affected 
erqps  over  affect^  areas  for  one  or  more  years.  (2)  Encouraging  original  re- 
searches into  the  habits  and  life  history  of  native  parasites  through  scientific  so* 
eieties  or  otherwise.  (3)  Artificial  protection  and  assistance  to  the  increase  of 
native  parasites  ?  (4)  Importation  and  acclimatisation  of  foreign  parasites  that 
are  likely  to  be  useful,  wherever  found.  (6)  Protection  to  insectivorous  animals, 
that  axe  nocturnal  feeders.    (6)  Killing  injurious  insects  in  the  imago  form  only.. 
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(7)  CoUectiniz:  the  larv»  of  injuriouB  insects  and  placing  them  in  suitable  recepta- 
cles, so  that  the  parasites  may  mature  and  escape." 

Being  asked :  "  Are  there  not  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  introducing 
foreign  insects  ?  "  he  replies :  "  In  some  cases  perhaps  so,  but  Ebiglish  insects  have 
been  taken  to  Australia,  American  to  £urope,  European  to  America ;  bees  have 
lately  been  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Ontario;  in  fact  it  has  been j)royeu  that 
insects  may  be  brought  from  distant  countries  with  a  large  measure  of  success*" 

Asked  again,  "Would  he  consider  the  encouragement  of  parasitic  or  beneficial 
insects  a  paramount  object  in  combating  injurious  species  7  "  he  says  >— 

"  Yes.  that  is  what  I  would  especially  urge  as  the  important  consideration ; 
it  is  clearly  in  harmony  with  the  order  oi  nature;  certainly  the  plans  heretofore 
x^dcommended,  and  often  extensively  practised,  have  been  failures  more  or  less ; 
in  fact  there  are  good  grounds  for  the  farmer's  want  of  confidence  in  sdentifie 
men." 

Mr.  Bethune  holds  very  similar  opinions,  as  his  evidence  shows,  while  he  is 
reluctant  to  withdraw  existing  protection  even  from  those  whom  he  designates 
••  feathered  thieves,"    He  says: — 

t  '*  But  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  parasitic  insects  are,  beyond  aO 
ocmiparison,  our  best  protection  against  the  ravages  of  noxious  insects.  1  should 
be  yery  sorry  to  see  tne  robin  exterminated,  though  I  think  he  consumes  a  great 
deal  of  good  fruit  A  stuffed  eagle  or  hawk,  or  other  bird  of  prey»  set  up  on  a 
pole  in  the  midst  of  the  trees  during  the  fruit  season,  has  tibe  effect  of  frightening 
away  robins,  cherry  birds,  and  other  feathered  thieves,  though  it  sometimes  loses 
its  virtue  from  the  birds  becoming  accustomed  to  it.  I  woiSd  not  advocate  the 
passing  of  an  Act,  taking  away  the  protection  of  the  law  from  such  birds  as  the 
robin,  while  extending  it  to  others.  I  think  very  great  difficulty  would  arise 
from  any  such  attempt  at  discrimination." 

Mr.  William  Saunders  enters  more  largely  inte  this  question.  At  the  close 
of  his  evidence  he  says  :-— 

''So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone,  and  it  has  been  telerably  extensive  in 
this  matter,  I  have  become  more  convinced  every  year  that  we  cannot  depend  on 
insectivorous  birds  for  the  subduin^r  of  any  insecte  which  injure  our  crops  or  oui 
fruit.    In  proof  of  this  I  would  refer  to  two  or  three  examples. 

*  Take  for  instance  the  cabbage  butterfly.  It  is  an  insect  which  is  very  vul- 
nerable te  attack.  It  is  constantly  on  the  wing  during  the  day-time,  when  insect 
ivorous  birds  are  flying  about,  and  when  they  could  easily  catch  and  devour  it. 
The  larva  feeds  in  exposed  situations  on  cabbage  leaves,  where  the  birds  could 
readily  discover  it  if  they  wanted  te  do  so.  It  is  a  smooth,  juicy  larva,  such  a^ 
one  would  fancy  the  birds  would  like  te  feed  on ;  yet  this  insect,  from  the  intro- 
duction of  one  or  two  specimens  at  Quebec,  has  spread  until  it  is  now  abundant 
over  an  area  extending  from  Alabama  in  the  south  te  Lake  Superior  in  the  north, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  te  several  hundred  miles  distant  in  the  west — an 
immense  district  over  which  insectivorous  birds  abound. 

**  The  forest  tent  catepillar,  te  which  I  have  already  referred,  is  at  times  veir 
prevalent  in  Ontario,  and  the  only  bird  I  have  ever  known  to  devour  that  insect 
IS  the  cuckoo. 

"  The  parasitic  insect  which  sittacks  the  cabbage  butterfly  is  the  only  means 
by  which  we  can  hope  te  control  that  insect.  It  has  for  many  years  controlled  it 
in  Europe,  and  it  is  now  keeping  it  under  in  a  large  number  of  localities  in  this 
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country,  and  this  parasite  is  spreading  so  rapidly  that  we  hope  it  will  shortly  so 
far  control  the  injurious  cahbage  butterfly  that  it  will  cease  to  be  a  serious  eviL 

**  Cut-worms  have  been  very  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  dur- 
ing the  spring — so  much  so  that  they  have  devoured  cabbages  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, and  consumed  flowering  plants,  having  a  special  fancy  apparently  for  pan- 
sies.  They  move  about  early  in  the  morning,  and  early  in  the  evening,  and  any 
bird  that  has  the  habit  of  scratching  a  little  could  scratch  this  larva  out  even  in 
the  day-time.  I  had  a  number  of  birds  shot  and  their  crops  examined  during  the 
prevalence  of  this  insect,  and  I  could  not  find  one  in  the  crop  of  anv  bird  I  got ; 
on  the  other  hand,  when  j^  rei^rod  a<ni|mb€r  of  the  larvfiQ  with  the  view  of  breed- 
ing the  moths,  I  found  thdm  so  aflfected  with  parasites  that  I  did  not  get  a  single 
moth,  so  tiiat,  although  the  larvso  were  exceedingly  abundant,  the  moUis  proceed- 
ing £rom  them  were  comparatively  rare,  and  all  through  the  agency,  not  of  the 
birds,  but  of  the  parasitesl 

**  The  currant  worm  is  another  instance  of  the  spread  of  an  insect  peculiarly 
exposed  to  the  attack  of  birds.  It  is  to  be  seen  about  currant  bushes  all  day  )onff ; 
it' does  not  hide  in  any  way ;  it  is  a  smooth  larva  which  you  would  think  birds 
wopld.eat;  but  I  have  not  found  a^ specimen  of  it  in  any  bird's  crop.  This  insect 
has  spread  to  almost  as  great  an  extent  as  the  cabbage  butterfly,  without  being 
fehecked  at  all  by  insectivorous  birds.  There  is  no  parasite  that  lessens  its  num- 
ben  yet  to  any  extent,  but  with  the  use  of  hellebore  we  are  able  to  keep  it  within 
bovndd. 

'*  I  do  not  attribute  the  occasional,  abundance  of  insects  to  any  diminution  in 
the  number  of  the  birds.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  we  have  j^  look  to  the  insect 
world  to  control  that  part  of  the  insect  world  which  is  destructive  to  our  crops. 
Ifithe  birds,' many  or  tew,  were  doing  this  work,  we  should  find  proofs  of  the  fact 
in  their  crops,  and  the  smaller  the  number  of  birds  the  grater  would  be  the  prooi*, 
as  they  would  have  all  the  more  to  eat. 

**  The  same  remarks  mi^ht  be  made  with  regard  to  the  Hessian  fly  and  thet 
wheat  midge.  Swallows  and  other  insectivorous  birds  may  occasionally  devour  a 
few  of  these  small  midges,  but  we  have  no  proof  of  it,  and  the  probability  is  that 
their  work  in  this  direction  has  been  overrated.  I  have  referred  to  these  few  in- 
stances because  the  insects  I  have  mentioned  are  well  known,  and  the  &ct  cannot 
be  controverted  that  they  have  largely  increased  even  when  surrounded  by  birds. 
■'  ff  X  Aould  be  Sony  to  see  birds  unnecessarily  destroyed,  but  I  think  that  well 
^own  dc^predators  aihould  not  be  protected  under  a  false  plea  to  the  injury  of  the 
fruit  grower.  I  do  not  see  why  the  robin  and  cherry  bird  should  be  protected 
any  more  than  the  jay  or  the  butcher  bird.  These  do  not  do  any  more  harm  than 
tiio*  robin*  and- cherry  bird  do.  Certainly  their  work  is  not  so  ever-pi'esent  to  the 
eye  0t  tihe  &3ut;  grower  aftthe  work  of  these  persistent  fruit  devourers." 


In  these  remarks  the  Commissioners  fully  concur.  Why  the  fruit  grower 
should  have  to  stand  idly  by,  nor  dare,  under  the  fear  of  legal  penalties,  to  protect 
hiB  own  property  from  destruction ;  why  he  should  be,  in  fact,  the  sole  exception 
to  the  universal  right  of  self-protection,  is  incomprehensible.  At  least  in  his  own 
grounds,  and  against  notorious  oflenders,  he  should  be  entitled  to  act  summarily. 


CHAPTER    VII 


BEE     FARMING. 


The  bee  fanning  industry,  in  thel^vinoe  of  Ontario,  had  not,  nntal  ttonHij 
attraeted  a  veij  large  share  of  attention.  For  some  years,  however,  it  has  beoi 
earned  on  by  seTeral  persons  with  judgment  and  intelligence,  upon  imprordl 
methods,  and,  of  late  times,  very  satisfactory  results  have,  in  not  a  few  instanew^ 
attended  these  efforts.  To-day  the  Ptovince  can  probably  boast  of  operations,  ia 
connection  with  this  industry,  as  spirited  and  enterprising  as  are  to  be  found  ia 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Commissioners  have  noticed  with  pleasure  the  formation  of  a  Bee-Ke^MfaT 
Association,  and  have  no  doubt  the  bee-masters  will  deriye  as  mudi  advantsgs 
from  mutual  co-operation  and  firequent  consultation  as  the  dairymen,  fruit  giowHS 
and  others. 

During  one  of  the  sittings  of  the  Conmussioners,  at  Toronto,  Mr.  D.  A.  Jones, 
who  is  probably  the  largest  bM  farmer  in  the  Ptovince^  returned  from  his  Tisit  to  ths 
island  of  Cyprus  and  the  Holy  Land,  whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain,  and  secure  ths 
regular  importation  of  queen  bees  of  the  celebrated  breeds  raised  in  these  eoontriii. 
Mr.  Jones  gave  the  Commissioners  an  account  of  his  trip  and  arrangements  for  iht 
shipment  of  the  bees,  as  well  as  most  valuable  evidence  on  bee  farming  generally. 
He  also  exhibited  specimens  of  cereals  of  varieties  at  present  unknown  in  OHiada 
which  he  had  collected  during  his  journey.  His  evidencsb  and  thai  eC  othen  re- 
lating to  bee  farming,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  F. 

VarietieB  of  Bom. 

The  honey  bee  is  not  a  native  of  Canada,  but  must  have. been  imported 
originally  from  Europe.  Any  wild  bees,  of  which  numerous  swarms  axe  found  in 
our  woods,  are  the  representatives  of  escaped  swarms.  The  common  black,  or 
European  bee,  is  thoroughly  acclimatized,  but  the  stocks  have  been,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  improved  by  the  introduction  of  Italian  queens.  The  native  bees, 
hybrids  obtained  from  the  above  mentioned  varieties,  and  now  the  Cyprians,  con- 
stitute the  honey  bees  of  the  Province  at  this  moment. 
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Of  the  respective  values  of  the  older  varieties,  Mr.  Jones  says : — 

"  It  is  frequently  the  ease  that  the  bees  used  in  this  country  are  hybrids — 
crosses  between  the  blacks  and  the  Italians.'  The  black  queens  mate  with  the  Italian 
drones,  and  the  Italian  queens  mate  with  the  black  drones,  and  some  have  had 
them  hybridized  in  order  to  test  their  qualities.  The  hybrid  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  the  Italian  bee,  but  it  is  better  than  the  black  bee.  The  Italian  bees  are  better 
workers  and  better  breeders  than  the  hybrid  bees,  as  well  as  better  tempered  and 
more  easily  managed.  The  hybrids  are  crosser  than  either  the  black  bees  or  the 
Italians." 

Mr.  Dempsey,  on  the  othetr  hand,  rather  favours  the  hybrid  bee.    He  says : — 

"  We  have  both  black  bees  and  Italian  bees  in  our  district.  Most  of  our  suc- 
cessful bee-keepers  have  introduced  Italian  bees.  The  Italian  bee  appears  to  be 
more  hardy  by  itself,  and  is  capable  of  defending  itself  in  case  of  attack  from 
other  bees  and  from  any  other  source.  In  that  particular  it  seems  to  be  prefer- 
able ti  the  common  native  bee.  We  find  that  by  crossing  the  two  varieties  we 
get  a  siiU  stronger  bee,  one  which  is  capable  of  enduring  a  greater  amoimt  of  ex- 
posure and  cold,  and  a  much  mere  industrious  bee.  We  have  never  introduced 
any  other  varieties  of  queens." 

Mr.  James  Maifland,  an  old  bee-keeper  in  the  County  of  Lanaik,  gives  hm 
views  on  this  point  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  three  kinds  of  bees  in  our  neighbourhood,  the  Italian,  the  hybrid 
and  the  club.  I  do  not  keep  the  last  named  myself.  The  Italian  bee  is  milder  in 
handling  and  a  better  honey  gatherer  by  actual  test.  I  have  housed  two  swarms 
at  the  same  time,  and  found  the  Italian  to  fill  the  hive,  while  tibe  clib  h've  would 
be  only  two-thirds  full.  The  Italians  are  equally  hardy.  I  think  the  Italians 
can  pierce  deeper  into  the  flowers  than  the  others." 

By  the  "  club,"  Mr.  Maitland,  no  doubt,  means  the  common  black  bee. 

Mr.  Pettit,  of  Belmont,  County  of  Elgin,  says : — 

**  My  own  bees  are  Italians,  but  my  neighbours  use  the  native  black  bee*  I 
have  no  experience  with  any  but  the  black  and  Italian  bees.  Tlie  Italians  are 
superior  to  the  black  in  the  following  particulars  :  they  are  more  gentle  under 
manipulation ;  they  protect  themselves  from  robbers  and  the  ravages  of  the  bee 
moth ;  they  are  more  industrious  when  honey  is  scarce.  When,  however,  there 
is  a  good  flow  of  honey  the  black  bees  are  equal  to  the  Italians.  I  obtain  my 
supply  of  Queens  (pure  Italians)  from  reliable  breeders  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  Cyprians  are  pretty  bees,  but  I  am  not  acquainted  with  thoir  other 
qualities.  ** 

The  Hon.  Louis  Wallbridge,  of  Belleville,  in  his  answers  to  questions  for- 
warded by  the  Commissioners,  after  mentioning  that  the  stocks  in  his  district 
were  chiefly  of  the  Italian  variety,  says  :-^ 

"  Black  bees  are  understood  to  be  the  English  or  German.  The  Italians  are 
a  better  sort  The  Cyprus  bee  is  now  just  introduced,  but  not  tried  yet.  The 
common  black  bee  of  tne  woods  is  the  English  or  Qerman  bee.  People  speak  of 
the  gray  bee,  but  when  examined,  it  is  the  common  black  bee." 
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The  full  value  of  the  Cyprians  has  yet,  of  course,  to  be  demonstrated  by 
actual  experience,  although  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Jones  would  have 
incurred  tlie  serious  cost  and  responsibility  of  his  mission  had  he  not  previously 
ascertained  sufficiently  their  superior  qualities  to  justify  so  extensive  a  venture. 

Mr.  "Jones  thus  alludes  to  his  previous  inquiries.    He  says : — 

''  The  reason  I  went  to  get  some  Cyprian  bees  was  this.  A  count  in  Austria 
had  imported  two  colonies  from  Cyprus  into  Bohemia,  and  these  proved  to  be  so 
far  superior  to  the  Italian  bees  that  they  created  quite  a  sensation  among  bee- 
keepers, and  I  visited  him  last  winter  previous  to  fi^oing  to  the  Island  of  Cyprus 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  real  facts  regarding  these^bees.  After  collecting  all  the 
information  I  could  in  Europe,  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  their  superiority, 
and  went  and  obtained  some.  During  the  time  I  was  in  Cyprus  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  bees  at  work,  and  to  a  certain  extent  testing  their  qual- 
ities." 

He  gives  also  a  very  important  reason  for  using  Cyprian  queens,  as  follows  :— 

"  The  Cyprian  bee  breeds  much  earlier  in  the  spring  and  much  later  in  the 
fall  than  the  Italian.  An  objection  to  both  the  Italian  and  the  black  bees  has 
been  that  they  cease  breeding  too  early  in  the  fall,  and  go  into  winter  quarters 
with  weak  stocks.  Bees  only  live  from  sixty  to  ninety  days  in  the  ordinary 
course ;  but  while  they  are  lying  in  a  dormant  state  in  the  winter  the  time  does 
not  count ;  so  that  if  many  old  bees  go  into  winter  quarters  they  die  out  in  the 
spring,  and  the  hive  becomes  so  weak  that  the  young  bees  die.  ...  I  have 
had  satisfactory  proof  that  the  Cyprian  bees  are  superior.  Count  Kolowrat  of 
Bohemia  stated  tnat  when  the  Italian  and  black  bees  were  weak  and  a  mere 
handful  in  the  spring,  the  Cyprians  would  be  strong  and  ready  to  swarm  before 
the  others  were  thinking  about  being  strong  enough  to  gather  honey.  On  the 
mountains  in  Cyprus  the  weather  is  severe,  but  in  the  vaUey  it  is  mild ;  the  bees 
are  f  and  both  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  valley.  Some  of  the  bees  I  got  were 
from  very  high  up  on  Mount  Troados." 

Having  regard  to  our  long  winters  and  extremes  of  climate  the  foregoing 
information  is  of  very  considerable  interest. 

Mr.  Dempsey  adds  the  following  regarding  the  age  of  bees,  and  showing  the 
importance  of  strengthening  the  hive  with  young  bees  in  the  early  spring : — 

"  The  extreme  age  of  the  working  bee  is  about  six  months,  and  they  only 
attain  that  age  in  the  winter  season  while  living  perfectly  dormant.  When  the 
old  bees  take  their  first  fly  in  the  spring  not  more  than  one  in  twenty  return  to 
the  hive.  If  we  have  a  colony  without  a  queen,  when  the  hive  goes  into  ^  nter 
quarters,  there  is  nothing  in  the  spring  but  old  bees,  and  the  first  fly  they  take 
they  fail  to  return.  They  usually  commence  breeding  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary." 

Honey- Yielding  Plants. 

Mr.  Jones  gives  the  sources  whence  the  bees  gather  honey  in  the  following 
Drder.  The  first  honey  of  the  season  is  gathered  from  the  willow — of  whicl 
there  are  many  varieties — and  the  soft  maples.  After  this  the  fruit  tree  Uoaaoms 
xtiard  a  large  supply.    For  about  ten  days  there  then  is  a  dearth,  the  dandelion 
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"being  the  chief  resource.  White  clover,  raspfcerry  and  other  wild  berry  blossoms 
«ome  next,  and  after  them  the  basswood  tree  and  Canada  thistle.  The  fall  flowers 
and  late-flowering  trees  and  shrubs  keep  the  bees  busy  to  the  end  of  the  season. 
The  basswood  tree,  flowering  for  some  twelve  to  eighteen  days  in  the  month  of 
July,  Mr.  Jones  styles  "  the  greatest  honey-producing  tree  in  the  world."  Its  value 
in  this  respect  both  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  its  honey,  should,  added  to 
other  evidence  of  its  economic  merits,  induce  its  cultivation  wherever  it  is  not 
already  abundant  Mr.  Dempsey  adds  a  little  further  to  the  stock  of  information 
as  regards  the  honey  harvest  ^  He  says : — 

"  We  have  yreeds  whidh  produce  flowers  that  yield  a  good  deal  of  honey.  *The 
golden  rod  is  one  plant,  and  from  the  Canada  thistle  a  very  delicious  honey  is 
gathered  abundantly.  In  point  of  flavour,  as  far  as  my  taste  goes,  there  is  nothing 
which  will  excel  thistle  honey.  It  is  slightly  yellow  and  beautiful  in  appearance. 
Next  in  point  of  flavour  is  that  collected  from  white  ch>ver,  which  is  also  yellow. 
We  can  distinctly  taste  the  fragrance  of  the  clover  in  the  honey  gathered  from 
{hat  plant,  as  we  can  the  distinctiye^vour  of  the  i^histle  in  honey  produced  from 
it.  The  brightest  we  get  and  thecne  which  commands  the  highest  price  is  that 
from  the  basswood,  as  it  is  white  as  chalk  and  clear.  The  flavour  is  agreeable  to 
almost  all  tastes,  but  it  is  not  so  delicious  to  mine  as  the  other  two  I  have  named. 
There  is  a  very  rich  quality  of  honey  comes  from  the  buckwheat  flowei-s,  and 
enormous  qtiantities  are  gathered  from  the  flower  of  that  plant.  It  has  a  strong 
flavour.  Golden  rod  produces  a  very  inferior  quality  of  honey,  though  it  appears 
to  be  well  adapted  to  wintering  b^s.  It  resembles  a  mixture  of  honey  and 
glucose.  In  fact  some  people  take  honey  and  mix  it  with  glucose  and  sell  it  as 
golden-rod  honey." 

Mr.  Beall,  of  Lindsay,  noticing  Mr.  Dempsey's  remarks,  says : — 

**  There  is  one  weed  we  have  ip  some  places,  not  mentioned  by  Mr.  Dempsey, 
which  is  said  to  be  very  fruitful  of  honey,  that  is  the  mullein.  I  am  told  by  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  has  several  colonies  of  bees,  that  it  is  honey  and  not  pollen 
that  the  bees  get  from  the  mullein.  There  is  another  plant  besides  those  men- 
tioned by  Mr.  Dempsev,  from  which  a  great  deal  of  noney  is  got,  that  is  the 
dandelion.  I  think  the  honey  from  that  plant  is  well  flavoured.  There  is  no 
honey  that  I  like  better.  The  honey  does  not  seem  to  have  the  strong  flavour  of 
the  dandelion.  Then,  honey  is  also  obtained  from  the  soft  maple,  the  hard  maple, 
the  gooseberry  and  the  currant.  We  have  most  of  the  other  plants  mentioned, 
and  there  are  besides,  the  thorn-apple,  the  raspberry,  the  asparagus,  white  clover 
and  alsike  clover." 

Mr.  Pettit  says  :— 

"The  honey  is  principally  gathered  from  fruit  blossoms,  white  clover,  and 
lindens.  From  the  fruit  blossoms  it  is  dark,  from  the  clover  and  lindens  it  is< 
clear  and  bright,  and  of  the  very  best  quality." 

Mr.  Wallbridge  gives  the  following  list  of  the  chief  resorts  of  the  bees  in  his 
district : — 

.  **  Willows,  soft  maple,  hard  maple,  elm  fruit  trees,  white  clover,  alsike  clover,^ 
thistle,  basswood.  The  Italian  bees  work  a  little  oq  red  clover,  sweet  alders, 
the  mint  tribe  of  flowers  (mignonette,  peppermint,  catnip,  motherwort),  buck*j 
wheat,  golden  rod,  and  other  flowers,  names  of  which  I  don't  know// 
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It  is  obvious  from  the  foregoing  that  districts  not  wholly  settled  or  brought 
*  into  a  perfect  and  high  state  of  cultivation  will  on  the  whole  be  best  adapted  for 
;  bee  farming.  The  Commissioners  will  hardly  be  suspected  of  giving  even  rj^ 
implied  approval  of  the  propagation  of  the  Canada  thistle  as  a  honey-yielding 
,  plant,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that,  what  in  other  respects  is  an  intolerable 
'  nuisance,  can  plead  one  useful  quality  in  mitigation  of  its  offences' 

As  to  the  quality  of  honey  produced  from  the  various  plants,  Mr.  Jones  says:-?- 

"  I  think  clover  honey  has  the  best  flavour ;  it  is  a  mild  and  pleasant  honey, 
;  and  very  rich.  Basswood  hon^^as  more  body  to  it,  and  any  person  who  likes 
more  strength  would  probablj^ like  basswood  honey  the  best;  but  it  is  not  liked 
by  eveiybody  so  much  as  the  clovar  honey."^" '."i^  ,U  .  - 

"Almost  any  of  our  honey  in.  Canada  is;  quite  equal  to'the  foreign  honey; 
and  the  honey  grown  in  the  United  States* is  not  so  fine  as  ours  unless  it  is  in 
about  the  same  latitude.  The  farther  south  y^^^o^the  darker  and  stronger  is 
the  honey.  I  do  not  look  toa  foreign  XEkarkj3t  fdr  Qie  ^le  of  my  honey  ;  I  think 
we  have  demand  enough  in  CanaeRgtrtb  exceed*" our  supply  for  some  time  to  come. 
It  readily  commands  fourteen  cur  fifteen  CQnts  a  jrporupd." 

Mr.  Wallbridge  remarks  that  clover,  basswood  and  thistle  honey  command 
ithe  best  prices  in  the  foreign  market,  and  also  expresses  his  surprise  at  the  pi-e- 
ference  in  England  for  honey  collected  from  buckwheat. 

f 

Ontario  as  a  Bee-Keeplng  Oountry. 

As  to  the  adaptability  of  Ontario  to  the  bee-farming  industry,  and  its  capac- 
ity for  holding  its  own  in  this  respect  against  other  honey-producing  regions, 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  cause  for  discouragement.  Mr.  Wallbridge  says 
on  this  point: — 

**  My  opinion  is  that  Ontario  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best  country  for 
bee-keeping  on  this  continent.  There  are  in  all  the  accounts  ^ou  see  published  a 
great  deal  of  brag,  for  which  allowaApe  must  be  made,  especially  in  the  United 
States." 

Mr.  Pettit  says : — 

"  Hundreds  of  tons  of  honey  are  purchased  annually  in  California  for  the 
English  market,  at  firom  five  to  eight  cents  per  pound,  the  cost  of  caiTia^  not 
being  more  than  one  cent  per  pound.  California  honey  is  proverbial  for  its 
superior  quality  when  left  with  the  bees  till  ripe  or  partly  capped." 

But  Mr.  Jones  explains  why,  after  all,  the  advantage  may  not  be  absolutely 
on  the  side  of  California.     He  says  :-^ 

"  From  all  I  can  learn  with  respect  to  other  parts  of  the  world  I  am  thoroughly 
convinced  that  there  is  no  place  superior  to  Canada  for  bee  keeping,  if  it  has  an 
equal.  Some  people  think  that  California  is  better,  but  there  they  have  seasons 
in  which  they  get  no  honey  at  all,  and  taking  eveirthing  into  consideration,  I 
think  our  country  is  the  l>est.  In  this  coimtry  we  let  the  bees  lie  dormant  in 
the  winter  time  ;  but  in  California  their  time  of  dormancy  is  in  the  summer  time, 
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when  it  is  hot,  and  from  the  spring  to  the  fall,  ri^ht  through  midsummer,  they 
are  consuming  their  stores  until  they  can  get  honey,  whereas  ours  gather  honey 
all  summer,  and  so  consume  very  little  honey.  As  a  feeding  ground  for  the  bee, 
Canada  possesses  great  advantages  over  any  other  country,  partly  because  we 
have  many  wild  flowers,  and  partly  because  we  have  the  basswood  tree,  which  ia 
the  greatest  honey-produdng  tree  in  the  world/' 

Bee  Management. 

Some  reference  to  the  methods  adopted  by  the  several  witnesses  in  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  bee  management  will  here  be  in  place.  The  first  thing  to  be 
attended  to,  is  the  strength  of  the  colonies.     Mr.  Jones  says  on  this  subject : — 

*'  One  great  mistake  of  many  people  who- keep  bees  is,  that  they  try  to  keep 
a  great  many  colonies,  whereas  they  should  endeavour  rather  to  keep  strong  ones. 
My  bees  swarm  from  June  till  August ;  but  the  best  swarms,  as  a  general  thing, 
are  early.  Sometimes,  however,  the  late  swarms  are  as  good  as  the  early  ones. 
My  hive  is  very  large — ^from  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  inches ;  2,000  cubic  inches  Ls 
the  largest  that  most  people  use.  I  am  constantly  making  new  hives  by  taking 
one  comb  from  each  of  a  number  of  hives,  and  here  I  let  the  bees  begin  to  hatch 
another  colony  for  themselves." 

Feeding  in  winter  is  deprecated  by  all  the  witnesses.    Mr.  Jones'  emphatic 

4eliverance  on  this  point  is : — 

"  I  never  feed  my  bees  in  the  winter  time,  and  anybody  who  does  will  not 
have  any  in  the  spring.  That  is  where  the  great  mistake  of  most  people  lies. 
They  disturb  their  bees  and  make  them  gorge  themselves;  they  cannot  discharge 
the  excrement;  dysentery  follows,  and  they  soon  die." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  We  scarcely  ever  feed  our  bees.  We  watch  closely  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
and  see  that  every  colony  is  sufficiently  supplied  with  honey  before  winter.  If 
we  find  that  any  colony  is  not  sufficiently  supplied,  we  supplv  the  deficiency  from 
those  which  have  a  surplus.  We  simply  take  the  full  combs  of  honey  from  the 
colonies  that  have  too  much  and  give  them  to  those  which  have  not  enough, 
equalizing  the  quantity  as  nearly  as  possible." 

Mr.  Pettit  is  not  quite  so  rigidly  hostile  to  winter  feeding  as  Mr.  Jones.   He 

says:— 

**  I  seldom  or  never  feed  the  bees,  except  they  lack  store  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter.  In  that  case  I  dissolve  standard  granulated  sugar,  in  the 
proportion  of  five  pounds  of  sugar  to  one  quart  of  water,  bring  it  to  a  boil,  and  it 
la  ready  for  use.'' 

Mr.  Pettit,  however,  labours,  it  is  to  be  observed,  under  the  disadvantage  of 
living  in  a  very  fine  agricultural  section,  and  bees  find  less  honey  there  than  where 
a  large  supply  of  wild  plants  is  at  hand.  Mr.  Wallbridge  is  opposed  to  feeding  in 
winter.    He  says : — 

"  Only  bad  bee-keepers  feed  bees,  or  in  a  poor  bpe  country.  A  little  food  in 
spring  to  stimulate,  is  of  doubtful  good — the  quieter  the  better  in  the  spring. 
We  winter  in  winter  depositories,  temperature  at  41^-45*"." 
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Eveiyone  is  agreed  that  ihe  quieter  the  bees  are  kept  in  winter  the  better. 
A  house  properly  constructed  and  ventilated,  but  dark  and  frost-proof^  with  a. 
temperature  at  about  45  degrees,  is  the  best  provision  that  can  be  made.  Damp- 
ness in  the  house  or  cellar  must  be  particularly  guarded  against.  Mr.  Beall 
mentions  an  instance  within  his  knowledge  of  a  bee-keeper  losing  forty  coloniea 
in  one  winter  from  dysentery,  caused  by  keeping  the  bees  in  a  damp  cellar. 

Artificial  Oomb  and  Extractors. 

A  large  saving  of  time  and  labour  on  the  part  of  the  bees,  is  effected  by  sup- 
plying them  with  artificial  comb,  as  well  as  by  the  use  of  an  extractor,  wliieh 
leaves  the  old  comb  available  for  further  use.    Mr.  Jones  says  on  this  point : — 

**  We  keep  our  bees  in  movable  comb  hives,  and  we  use  the  honey  extractor 
to  take  out  the  honey,  and  then  place  the  combs  back  in  the  hives  and  let  the 
bees  refill  them.  We  do  that  every  five  or  six  days  when  they  are  gatherings 
honey,  and,  in  addition,  we  manufacture  the  comb  for  them,  in  order  to  save  them 
from  making  the  comb.  One  pound  of  comb  given  to  them  saves  them  from  20 
to  26  pounds  of  honey.  It  requires  20  or  25  pounds  of  honey  to  secrete  wax 
enough  to  make  a  pound  of  comb,  and  while  they  are  making  that  wax  they  lose 
20  or  25  pounds  more ;  so  that  I  consider  that  we  save  from  40  to  50  pounds  of 
honey  by  suppljring  them  with  the  comb  " 

Mr.  Dempsey  describes  the  method  of  making  artificial  comb  or  comb  foun- 
dations, as  follows : — 

"  Then  there  are  m'^rins  of  making  artificial  combs  or  comb  foundations* 
They  take  type  and  set  on  a  couple  of  rollers,  and  the  wax  is  run  through.  In 
malong  our  frames  we  have  a  groove  cut  in  with  a  saw.  We  take  a  narrow  strip 
of  this  foundation  comb  and  insert  it  in  that,  and  then  we  use  a  little  kettle,  made 
like  a  teapot,  only  it  is  double.  The  outside  is  filled  with  water  and  the  interior 
with  wax.  The  boiling  water  melts  the  wax,  and  we  just  pour  a  little  of  the 
hot  wax  along  them  and  it  seals  perfectly.  For  extracting  honey  conveniently 
we  must  have  a  comb  straight,  ana  we  accomplish  that  result  in  the  way  I  have 
described.  For  breeding  purposes,  if  it  is  straight,  it  renders  nearly  all  the  comb 
valuable  for  the  brood.  If  left  to  themselves  the  bees  make  it  in  all  manner  of 
shapes,  some  places  too  deep  and  some  too  shallow  to  be  used  for  breeding  pur- 
poses, consequently  there  will  be  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  comb  that  can  be 
used  by  them.  By  using  a  foundation  comb,  though,  they  are  perfectly  straight 
Then  supposing  a  swarm  issues  in  a  season  when  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of 
honey,  tneir  only  object  is  to  supply  that  honey  to  make  what  we  call  a  drone 
comb.  It  has  larger  cells,  and  they  will  fill  a  whole  hive.  The  practice  of  making 
an  artificial  comb  is  confined  to  large  bee-keepers." 

Mr.  Wallbridge,  after  remarking  that  "every  intelligent  bee-keeper  uses 
foundation  comb  either  for  the  whole  frame  or  as  starters,"  mentions  Mr.  W.  G. 
Wells,  of  Phillipston  P.O.,  and  Mr.  Lewis  Searles,  of  Foxboro'  P.O.,  as  persons  who 
manufacture  oomb  for  those  who  may  not  find  it  worth  while  to  make  it  for 
themselves. 
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Bee-Hives. 

Every  bee-keeper  has  his  own  views  as  to  the  form  of  hive  or  the  improve- 
ments that  may  be  devised  therein.  Mr.  Dempsey  thinki^one  movable  frame  hive 
is  as  good  as  another.  A  movable  frame  hivo  is  of  course  essential  to  all  bee 
management  on  modern  principles.  Mr.  Maitland  uses  the  Langstroth  improved 
hive  with  an  eleven-inch  frame.  Mr.  Pettit  "prefers  a  movable  comb  frame 
liive,  with  a  top  story,  which  should  be  removed  in  winter."  Mr.  Wallbridge,  in 
answer  to  the  question,  What  kind  of  hive  do  you  consider  best  ?  says  : — 

"  The  Langstroth.  I  prefer  a  modification — ^a  little  deeper  and  shorter.  The 
contents  ought  to  be  about  2,000  inches  cubic." 

Mr.  Jones  goes  in  for  a  very  large  hive,  3,000  to  3,500  cubic  inches  in  size, 
and  of  course  containing  a  correspondingly  large  colony. 

Swarming. 

Mr.  Maitland  explains  in  his  evidence  the  way  in  which  he  secures  artificial 
swarms,  and  thus  avoids  the  risk  of  losing  a  swarm,  while  economizing  in  other 
respects.    He  says : — 

"  I  have  never  bred  a  non-swarming  hive.  By  artificial  swarming  I  save 
time,  as  a  queen  can  be  hatched  out  of  a  brood  comb  in  which  a  queen  cell  is 
sufficiently  advanced,  and  a  new  swarm  got  by  dividing,  in  ten  days.  I  sometimes 
divide  by  taking  out  two  frames  with  a  queen  and  then  put  them  on  a  stand  a 
few  feet  from  the  old  one,  and  in  ten  days  divide  the  old  hive  again,  thus  getting 
two  swarms  from  a  hive  in  one  year 

"  I  was  the  first  to  Inanipulate  the  bees  artificially.  With  a  frame  hive  I 
take  out  one  frame  with  a  queen  and  bees  adhering  to  it,  and  put  it  into  an  empty 
hive  with  a  foundation  comb  in  it.  You  can  get  enough  for  35  cents  to  fill  up 
your  hive  and  give  you  a  month's  advantage.  I  place  the  new  hive  in  the  old 
one's  place,  removing  the  old  one  16  or  18  feet.  With  a  common  box  hive  I  take 
it  off  to  one  side  two  or  three  rods  of  the  '  fly '  of  the  bees,  and  leave  an  empty 
hive  on  the  stand  as  a  decoy.  I  next  turn  the  hive  of  bees  upside  down,  putting 
an  empty  one  on  top,  and  hammer  on  the  sides  for  15  or  20  minutes,  and  then 
take  tne  bees  drummed  off  to  one  side  and  have  an  empty  hive  placed  on  a  large 
doth.  The  hive  is  placed  thers  to  receive  the  bees.  The  bees  are  shaken  on  to 
the  doth  some  two  feet  from  the  hive  you  want  them  to  enter.  I  lift  a  few  in  a 
cup  and  pour  them  in  front  of  the  hive,  when  they  will  commence  to  drum  and 
run  in.  This  calls  the  rest,and  if  the  queen  is  there  they  will  stay.  Before  they  enter,, 
if  you  have  got  too  many,  take  away  the  hive  with  the  queen  and  other  bees,  place 
it  on  the  old  stand,  in  place  of  the  decoy,  and  let  the  balance  run  into  the  old 
hive.     The  old  hive  can  then  be  put  on  a  stand  by  itself,  16  or  18  feet  away." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says  on  swarmmg : — 

"We  swarm  the  bees;  you  cannot  always  help  it.  The  difficulty  can  be 
overcome,  to  some  extent,  by  moving  the  queen  cells,  although  it  is  not  alwaya 
possible.  Before  the  swarming  season  arrives,  by  putting  up  the  outside  combs — 
for  the  brood  is  always  in  the  centre — and  by  sliding  the  ones  in  the  interior  out. 
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and  extracting  the  honey  from  these,  and  putting  them  in  the  centre,  we  can 
jnanage  sometimes  to  prevent  them  swarming  for  a  time." 

Mr.  Jones,  who  recommends  **  Cook's  Manual  of  Bee  Culture  "  as  the  best 
work  for  the  intending  bee-keeper  to  read,  says  : — 

'*  I  could  teach  any  one  in  a  short  time  to  make  artificial  swarms,  so  that  he 
might  dispense  with  swarming  altogether.  But  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  get 
bees  into  a  hive.  At  a  cost  of  not  more  than  50  cents,  you  could  make  an  arrange- 
ment, by  fixing  a  crotch  in  the  ground  with  a  pole  run  through  it,  and  a  little 
box  at  one  end,  balanced  by  a  weight  on  the  other,  which  would  catch  every 
swarm." 

The  Queen  Bee. 

The  queen  bee  meets  the  drones  in  the  air,  and  being  once  impregnated 
remains  fruitful  without  further  intercourse  for  the  rest  of  her  life,  which  extends 
to  from  two  to  five  years.  In-breeding,  which  is  often  very  pernicious,  is  avoided 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  queens  from  a  distance.  In  their  journey  from 
Parry  Sound  to  Collingwood  the  Commissioners  were  shown  two  islands,  known 
respectively  as  Cyprus  and  Holy  Isle,  where  Mr.  Jones  with  his  characteristic 
energy  was  breeding  Cyprian  queens,  far  away  firom  any  risk  to  the  purity  of  his 
stocks.  No  means  has,  it  is  stated,  been  devised  for  securing  the  impregnation 
of  the  queen  without  releasing  her  for  a  prolonged  flight,  although  this  has  been 
attempted  to  be  done,  by  enclosing  her  and  the  drones  in  a  box  with  a  glass  top 
or  window. 

Yield  of  Honey. 

The  quantity  of  honey  which  a  single  colony  wiU  t>roduce  in  a  favourable 
season,  over  and  above  the  amount  required  for  consumption,  will  depend  on 
several  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  been  already  indicated*  Mr.  Jones  puts 
it  at  from  100  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  He  gives  75,000  lbs.  of  honey  as  a  yield,  in  one 
season,  of  600  colonies,  three  hundred  of  which  were  old,  and  three  hundred  new, 
having  been  formed  during  that  season  only.  That  would  be  an  average  of  125 
lbs.  per  hive.  But  this  is  done  by  adopting,  as  already  noticed,  a  system  of  large 
colonies  in  a  very  favourable  district,  and  with  every  attention  and  appliance  the 
greatest  skill  and  experience  can  suggest.  Mr.  Dempsey,  in  the  best  year  he 
ever  had,  got  three  tons  of  box  honey  firom  sixty  colonies,  or  100  lbs.  per  hive, 
and  in  his  worst  year  got  from  17  lbs.  to  18  lbs.  per  hive.  He  does  not  give  more 
than  80  lbs.  to  40  lbs.  per  hive  as  an  average,  taking  both  good  and  bad  seasons 
into  account 

Mr.  Beall  says  : — 

**  I  have  the  evidence  of  many  persons  in  saying  that  one  hundred  pounds 
per  hive  would  be  a  fair  average.  Last  year  I  got  seventy  pounds  of  surplus 
tcom  one  hive." 
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Mr.  Maitland  thinks  about  60  lbs.  of  box  honey  a  fair  average,  but  then  he 
has  not  hitherto  used  the  extractor,  which  would  enable  him,  no  doubt,  to  obtain  a 
much  better  yield. 

Mr.  Pettit  says: — 

"  As  kept  in  this  neighbourhood,  a  hive  averages  perhaps  about  20  pounds  of 
honey  in  a  season,  but  if  kept  on  scientific  principles  they  would  do  far  better 
— ^perhaps  average  80  pounds." 

Mr.  Wallbridge  says : — 

"  Last  year,  1879,  a  very  good  year,  each  hive,  taking  that  as  the  basis  of 
calculation,  averaged  98  lbs.  extracted.  This  is  more  than  a  general  average — 
perhaps  75  lbs.  would  be  a  fair  average ;  40  lbs.  would  be  a  fair  average  of  box- 
houey.  I  have  taken  101  lbs.  from  one  hive,  and  a  swarm,  box-honey.  This  is 
extraordinary." 

Probably,  all  things  being  ordinarily  favourable  and  the  management  good, 
from  70  lbs.  to  80  Iba  will  be  a  fair  annual  yield  where  the  extractor  is  used. 

The  Honey  Trade. 

Up  to  the  present  time  no  foreign  trade  of  any  extent  has  been  done  in 
Canadian  honey.  A  small,  but  very  small,  quantity  has  been  imported,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  and  in  1879-80  Canada  exported  some  7,940  lbs.  weight — 
not  an  amount  of  any  magnitude  in  itself,  but  indicating  the  commencement  of  a 
foreign  demand*  Of  the  last  mentioned  amount  6,418  lbs.  went  to  Qreat  Britain. 
So  fSeir  as  the  Trade  and  Navigation  returns  supply  any  evidence  on  which  to 
found  a  judgment,  it  would  appear  that  hitherto  the  home  consumption  has  been 
equal  to  the  supply,  although  it  is  probable  that  much  less  honey  is  used  for 
domestic  purposes  than,  having  regard  to  its  very  wholesome  nature,  would  be 
desirable.  Mr.  Jones  thinks  the  home  demand  will  absorb  all  that  will  be  pro- 
duced for  some  time  to  come,  although  he  has  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
British  market  would  be  open  to  Canadian  shippers  at  remunerative  prices.  At 
all  events  there  is  no  fear  that  anyone  going  judiciously  into  bee  faxming  will 
find  the  field  already  too  fully  occupied. 

A  "  Superstition  "  Dispelled. 

Nor  need  the  dread  of  handling  the  insects  or  moving  among  them  prevent 
anyone  from  entering  into  the  business.  Mr.  Jones  gives  his  experience  in  this 
matter  as  follows : — 

"  There  is  no  danger  of  being  stung  in  handling  bees ;  I  can  handle  them  just 
the  same  as  flies,  without  the  slighi^t  danger.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  persons  are 
more  liable  to  be  stung  than  others ;  but  it  is  also  a  &ct  that  a  little  child  that 
has  no  fecur  may  walk  tiirouffh  a  yard  filled  with  bees  and  not  be  stung  by  them, 
when  a  grown  person  wilL  if  you  go  into  a  yard  and  make  false  motions,  and 
attempt  to  dodge  the  bees,  they  will  most  likely  sting  you ;  but  if  you  go  through 
a  yard  as  though  you  were  satisfied  that  they  will  not  sting  you,  they  are  not 
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likely  to  touch  you.  When  you  wish  to  get  honey,  all  you  have  to-do  is  to  take 
your  smoker  and  blow  it  into  the  hive ;  the  beea  will  then  commence  to  fill  them- 
selves with  honey,  and  you  can  take  out  the  combs  and  brush  the  bees  off  the  sides 
of  them  like  flies,  and  linen  remove  the  honey.  We  have  boys  going  in  and  work- 
ing among  our  bees  constantly,  and  ihej  seldom  get  stung.  This  fear  of  stinging 
is  a  superstition." 

Mr.  Dempsey  says : — 

"  There  are  some  persons  to  whom  bees  are  unfriendly ;  I  used  to  be  one  of 
those  persons  myself ;  but  if  they  get  accustomed  to  you,  and  if  you  treat  tiiem 
properly,  they  will  pay  no  attention,  and  they  will  not  sting  you  even  though 
they  may  alight  upon  your  face  and  crawl  over  it,  unless,  indeed,  vou  attempt  to 
strike  them ;  if  you  do,  they  will  immediately  become  aggressive. 

Mr.  Jones,  however,  is  good  enough  to  add  for  the  information  of  those  who 

are  not  so  fortunate  as  himself  or  Mr.  Dempsey  in  securing  the  confidence  of  the 

bees: — 

"  Every  time  a  bee  stings  it  leaves  a  little  barb  in  the  fiesh ;  if  you  knock 
that  barb  sideways  you  will  knock  off  the  bag  of  poison,  and  no  hurt  will  result; 
but  if  you  attempt  to  pull  it  out,  you  will  just  squeeze  the  poison  into  the  flesh. 
The  poison  is  contained  in  a  little  bag  at  the  end  of  the  barb." 

Bees  are  liable  to  few  diseases  or  enemies.  Dysentery,  as  already  noticed, 
may  ensue  from  dampness  in  winter.    Mr.  Jones  says  as  to  bees'  diseases : — 

''  Dysentery  among  bees  is  brought  on  by  mismanagement.  Another  disease 
that  affects  bees  in  this  country  is  called  foul  brood,  a  fungus  that  attacks  the 
hive  and  ultimately  affects  it  so  badly  that  it  becomes  depopulated.  Salicylic 
acid  is  a  remedy.  Just  as  soon  as  this  disease  attacks  the  hives,  or  as  soon  as  it 
is  discovered,  the  bees  should  be  removed  from  the  combs,  starved  for  forty-ei^ht 
hours,  and  put  in  new  hives  -,  the  combs  should  be  then  melted  and  hives  scaloed 
thoroughly.     The  system  of  in-breeding  is  very  deleterious  to  bees." 

The  bee  moth  is  injurious,  but  only,  as  a  rule,  when  the  bee-keeper  is 
negligent.     Mr.  Jones'  remarks  on  that  subject  are  as  follows : — 

"  There  are  not  many  insects  in  this  country  destructive  of  bees  except  the 
moths.  I  think  the  greatest  cause  of  destruction  is  ignorance  in  management 
People  allow  the  queen  to  die,  and  then  the  moths  get  into  the  hive,  and  they 
think  the  moths  destroy  the  bees,  whereas  the  fact  is  the  queen  dies  and  leaves 
the  hive  unguarded.  If  the  queen  dies  and  there  are  no  eg^  in  the  hive,  the 
stock  will  be  destroyed  in  a  snort  time.  If  the  queen  is  killed  by  accident  or 
otherwise  during  the  summer  season,  there  are  always  eggs  in  the  hive ;  but  if  she 
dies  from  any  cause  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  discovered  in  the  spring  that  sHo 
IS  gone,  the  moths  will  get  in  and  destroy  the  bees." 


^^•^^ 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 


G-ENERAL    FA.RMI]SrG 


The  term  General  Farming  is  one  of  very  wide  application.  It  may  cover 
every  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  It  must,  in  such  a  country  as  this,  include 
a  great  variety  of  ideas,  systems  and  methods.  It  has  its  representatives  of  every 
class  in  the  agricultural  population,  from  the  owner  of  the  great  thoroughbred 
stock  farm  to  the  new  settler  on  a  partially  cleared  stumpy  lot.  But  the  person 
to  whom  these  remarks  are  more  directly  addressed  is  the  man  who  carries  on  a 
system  of  mixed  farming,  working  probably  from  one  hundred  to  two  hundred 
acres  of  land,  raising  just  such  crops  as  his  soil  seems  best  adapted  for  or  his  con- 
venience demands,  keeping  his  fifteen  to  twenty  head  of  stock,  and  a  few  sheep 
and  hogs,  using  the  milk  of  his  cows  for  the  cheese  factory  or  home  dairy,  and 
fattening  two  or  three  beasts  annually  for  the  market.  Such  men  as  these  form 
by  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario.  While  there  is  a  very  large 
amount  of  very  defective  farming  among  them,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  by 
no  portion  of  the  industrial  population  has  greater  progress  in  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century  been  made.  And  the  best  and  most  intelligent  of  their  number  will 
be  the  first  to  assent  to  such,  strictures  as  may  be  justly  applied,  as  well  as  the 
most  ready  to  accept  any  suggestions  ofiered.  In  this  portion  of  their  inquiry  the 
Commissioners  have  sought  to  bring  together  farmers  of  every  variety  of  expe- 
rience, so  that  out  of  the  aggregation  of  testimony  a  common  stock  of  informa- 
tion useful  to  all  may  be  created.  The  evidence  they  are  about  to  notice  is  con- 
tained in  Appendices  0,  H  and  I. 

Q-ood  Stock  Indisi>6nsabl6  to  SuccesBfiil  Farming. 

The  axiom  contained  in  the  above  heading  will  be  mentally  assented  to  by 
most.  But  in  practice  a  great  many  are  far  too  regardless  of  its  importance.  By 
the  returns  from  the  townships,  received  by  the  Commissioners,  it  appears  that, 
out  of  four  hundred  and  nine  townships  from  which  information  on  this  point  has 
been  obtained,  in  fifty-three  there  is  no  improved  stock  at  all ;  that  in  one  hundred 
and  thirteen  the  improvement  is  very  slight  indeed ;  that  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  improvement  has  been  considerable,  and  in  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
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only  has  it  been  general.  With  plenty  of  breeders  and  importers  of  thorough- 
bred stock  in  the  countryi  and  opportunities  at  their  very  doors,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  farmers  in  Ontario  who  have  not  taken  the  first  step  towards  substi- 
tuting for  the  wretched  "  scrub  *'  a  moderately  well-bred  grade  beast 

That  this  is  often  the  result  of  a  penurious  habit,  and  does  not  arise  altogether 
from  want  of  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence,  is  only  too  evident.  It  was  stated 
to  the  Commissioners,  in  one  instance,  that  persons  who  were  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity of  improving  their  stock  at  a  merely  nominal  charge  refused,  alleging  that 
Huch  a  result  would  lead  to  the  increase  of  their  assessments.  By  this  very  absurd 
objection  they  admitted  that  improvement  and  increased  value  would  follow,  but 
would  rather  remain  as  they  were  than  be  so  much  the  richer,  because  they  might 
have  to  pay  an  extra  dollar  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  fraction  of  a  cent  on  eveiy 
dollar  of  increased  wealth  afterwards. 

A  more  reprehensible  species  of  parsimony  was  mentioned  by  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses. This  gentleman,  a  large  breeder  of  Durham  cattle,  in  a  district  where 
little  or  no  improvement  had  taken  place,  had  offered  to  sell  serviceable  young 
bulls  at  a  very  low  price  indeed,  or  to  allow  his  bulls  to  serve  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible figure.  But,  although  his  neighbours  would  accept  neithlr  offer,  they  did  not 
scruple  to  puU  down  his  fence  rails  at  night  and  let  his  young  male  stock  have 
access  to  their  yards.  It  could  not  be  said  in  that  case  they  did  not  recognize  the 
value  of  the  pure  Durham  blood. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that,  in  many  cases,  fanners  are  really  ignorant 
of  the  necessity  that  exists  for  having,  not  merely  form  and  style  in  the 
male  animal,  but  absolute  purity  of  breed.  It  is  not  always  possible  for  any  one 
but  an  expert  to  distinguish  between  a  very  fine  grade  and  a  pure-bred  animal 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  go  very  thoroughly  or  minutely,  in  a  report  intended  for 
somewhat  promiscuous  circulation,  into  the  physiological  reasons  why,  to  attain 
certainty  of  results,  a  pure-bred  male  is  indispensable.  The  whole  subject  will  be 
foi^d  very  ably  stated  and  reasoned  out  in  the  evidence  given  before  the  Com- 
missioners, in  connection  with  the  subject  of  horse-breeding,  by  Dr.  McMonagle,  of 
Prescoti  No  breeder  of  animals  can  breed  uniformly,  truly,  certainly,  and  success- 
fully, unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  theory  of  breeding,  and  the  ascertained 
facts  on  which  it  is  founded.  In  the  evidence  referred  to,  these  facts,  and  the 
principles  on  which  the  business  of  the  breeder  should  be  conducted,  are  fully 
stated,  without  scientific  technicalities,  and  can  be  understood  by  all  who  choose 
to  read  them. 

It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  remark  that  the  pure-bred  male  animal  has,  if  in  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  condition,  a  prepotency  or  impressive  power  to  stamp  its 
own  nature  and  characteristics  on  its  progeny  to  which  no  other  than  a  pure- 
bred animal  can  attain,  and  that  too  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  the  female; 
that,  if  the  latter  be  chosen  with  an  eye  to  securing  the  best  animal-pro- 
ducing medium — or  machine,  if  it  may  be  so  termed — even  from  common  stock. 
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the  result  is  almost  certain  to  be  an  offspring  of  the  pure-bred  male's  type, 
although — even  if  a  male — ^without  the  prepotency  of  its  sire.  If,  as  often  occurs, 
the  female  contains  any  germs  of  animal  life  identical  with  the  male's  breed,  then 
the  vital  powers  of  the  latter  will  have  a  preferential  affinity  for  those  germs, 
and  a  creature  still  more  closely  allied  to  the  male  will  be  the  result.  But,  for 
breeding,  however  handsome  in  form  and  promising  in  general  appearance,  the 
male  grade,  for  the  improvement  of  the  stock,  is  all  but  worthless. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario,  many  pure-bred  male  animals  have  been  imported 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  the  traces  of  whose  progeny  are  lost,  but  the  effect^ 
of  whose  importation  remain ;  and  if,  as  often  happens,  a  pure-bred  male  animal 
of  the  same  type  or  breed  is  introduced  into  the  same  district,  the  results  are  so 
beneficial  as  to  be  startling,  even  although  the  existence  of  aoy  affinity  be 
unknown. 

Opinions  of  Practical  Farmers. 

So  much  for  the  theory,  now  for  the  practical  view  of  the  matter  by  men 
who  are  best  qualified  to  judge.  Farmers  like  to  hear  what  farmers  have  to  say 
about  anything  affecting  their  interests.  Here,  then,  is  what  Mr.  Albin  Rawlings, 
of  Forest,  in  the  Ooimty  of  Lambton,  not  a  l»:eeder  of  thoroughbred  stock,  but  a 
farmer,  grazier  and  purchaser  of  cattle,  told  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Rawlings 
said  : — 

"  We  should  try  and  impress  on  the  farmers  of  the  country  to  use  none  but 
these  good  animals.  They  always  look  at  the  cost  of  putting  the  cow,  and  never 
look  to  the  price  a  steer  would  bring  when  three  years  old.  Where  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  them,  I  gave  a  large  price  for  these  good  ones  to  encourage  faimei's 
to  raise  them.  The  difference  between  the  price  of  a  common  animal,  a  fairly 
well-raised  common  steer  without  any  trace  of  blood,  and  a  good  grade  Hereford 
steer  fixst  cross,  would  be  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound.  It  is 
cheaper  to  give  $40  for  one  kind  than  $30  for  one  of  the  other  kind." 

Turning  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Charles  Drury,  a  well-known  farmer  of  the 
County  of  Simcoe,  he  is  found  saying : — 

"1  am  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  stock  raising.  I  keep  good  grade 
cattle,  which  1  leed  for  the  English  market.  I  breed  my  own  animals,  though  I 
would  prefer  purchasing  and  feeding  if  I  could  do  so.  In  my  breeding  I  always 
use  throughbred  male  Shorthorns.  Previous  to  the  last  three  or  four  years  there 
has  not  been  much  attention  paid  in  my  district  to  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
animals.  Previous  to  that  time,  the  farmers  were  willing  to  take  what  they 
could  get,  so  long  as  it  was  cheap,  but  since  the  English  demand  has  sprung  up, 
people  are  willing  to  pay  two  or  three  dollars  to  have  their  cows  served  by 
thoroughbreds." 

He  says,  further  :-«^ 

^i 

**  I  agree  with  Mr*  Hobson  in  the  opinion  expressed  by  him,  that  thd  sum 
realized  for  a  well-bred  steer  at  three  years  old  would  be  $90  or  $32  more  than 
the  sum  realized  for  a  common  or  scrub  animal  at  the  same  age." 
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Then  Mr.  Drury  goes  on  to  give  a  practical  illustration  of  his  views.    He 

says : — 

"  I  sell  my  cattle  for  the  export  trade  at  the  age  of  three  years  and  upwards. 
Under  fisivourable  (urcumstances  they  will  reach  1,600  pounds  at  the  age  of  three 
years  and  six  months.  Within  the  last  two  years  I  have  sold  steers  under  four 
years  old  that  weighed  1,800  or  1,900  pounds.  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  five 
cents  a  pound  for  such  cattle ;  but  the  high  rates  of  ireight  are  against  us.  I 
have  had  experience  in  feeding  common-bred  scrub  steers.  I  bought  some  native 
steers  of  a  good  average  sample,  and  fed  them  along  with  some  of  my  own  raising; 
and  these  native  steers  were  sold  at  a  somewhat  less  price  per  pound,  and  while 
the  steers  of  my  own  raising  weighed  1,600  or  1,700  pounds,  the  best  of  these 
native  steers  went  to  only  1,300  pounds.  They  were  all  treated  alike  from  the 
time  I  got  them,  receiving  the  same  pasture  and  the  same  feed,  and  I  think  they 
consumed  about  equal  quantities." 

Mr.  Hobson's  opinion,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Drury,  is  that  of  another  practicd 
farmer.    Mr.  Hobson  says  : — 

"  I  believe  it  would  pay  a  farmer  having  only  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows,  to 
buy  a  bull  at  a  cost  of  about  S300.  Bulls  vary  a  good  deal  In  the  length  of  time 
they  are  serviceable.  They  usually  begin  to  be  unserviceable  when  they  are  four 
or  five  years  old ;  but  my  experience  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  me  in  speaking 
with  as  much  authority  on  that  subject  as  some  others  might.  A  thoroughbred 
animal,  three  years  old,  and  weighing  1,600  pounds,  would  bring,  at  five  and  a 
quarter  cents  a  pound,  $78.75,  while  a  common  animal  at  the  same  age,  and 
weighing  300  pounds  less,  would  bring  only  S48,  being  a  difierence  of  $30.75. 
Besides,  in  one  case  you  are  selling  a'  well-bred  animal,  and  in  the  other  case  a 
common  scrub.  My  experience  has  always  led  me  to  believe  that  a  well-bred 
animal  is  quite  as  easily  and  as  cheaply  fed  as  a  common  animal ;  that  is  to  say, 
having  the  two  animals,  you  would  get  1,500  pounds  of  good  beef  at  the  same 
cost  as  yon  could  get  1,200  pounds  of  poor  beef." 

Mr.  Her,  of  Colchester,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  says : — 

"  In  breeding  I  have  used  thoroughbreds  altogether  for  the  last  few  years. 
I  don't  like  to  use  any  others  if  I  can  help  it.  I  think  there  is  no  difiSculty  in 
obtaining  the  services  of  a  sufficient  number  of  thoroughbred  animals.  Common 
bulls  are  very  little  used.  I  don't  think  it  is  profitable  to  raise  a  common  animal 
to  three  years  old,  if  one  can  be  got  which  has  one  or  two  crossings  from  thorough- 
bred 8tO(^.'' 

Mr.  Hiram  Walker,  of  Walkerville,  Essex,  who  fattens  a  very  large  number 
of  cattle  every  winter  at  his  distillery,  bears  just  the  same  testimony  as  others. 
He  says: — 

*'  A  sufficient  supply  of  young  cattle  of  the  quality  we  need  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  farmers  would  only  raise  good  grades  they  would  find  a  beast  of 
that  class  weigh,  at  a  given  age,  25  to  40  per  cent,  more  than  a  common  animal, 
and  be  a  better  quality  at  that  Our  own  steers  wiiHim  1,300  to  1,400  pounds, 
live  weight,  at  two  years  old  ;  that  would  only  apply  tagrades.  Two  steers  we 
bred,  put  in  at  two  and  one-half  years,  at  three  years  weighed,  together,  4^400 
pounds.  They  weighed  1,600  to  1,700  pounds  each  when  put  ixL  until  put  in 
they  had  been  fed  on  distillery  slop,  with  hay  and  grass.  When  put  in  they 
were  fed  on  slop  till  close  upon  the  end  of  feeding,  if  not  altogether.'' 
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Mr.  John  Smiih^  who  buys  and  ^azes  a  large  number  of  cattle  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Chatham,  Kent,  says : — 

**  A  well-bred  animal  at  two  years  old  is  equal  to  a  common  animal  at  three. 
We  give  about  the  same  price  for  both,  though  we  would  rather  pay  more  for  a 
good  grade  at  two  years  old  than  for  a  common  animal  at  three." 

In  other  words,  the  sensible  breeder  of  the  grade  saves  one  whole  year's  keep 
at  the  small  cost  of  perhaps  an  extra  dollar  for  the  "'  service." 

Major  Peters,  of  Loudon,  says  on  this  point : — 

^A  thoroughbred  steer  has  a  better  frame,  is  better  made,  and  fattens  much 
more  quickly  than  the  common  steer.  He  will  put  on  more  beef,  and  it  will  sell 
at  a  higher  price  per  pound.  I  stall  feed  four  or  five  cattle  in  the  winter,  but  T 
don't  do  any  grazing.     Ifo  bidls  shovld  he  used  but  thoroughbreds!* 

iMr.  John  Gearv.  of  London  (Ont.),  another  large  farmer  and  shipper  of  cattle, 

says: — 

**  1  couia  lorm  some  estimate  of  the  compafative  value  of  a  thoroughbred 
steer  and  a  common  steer  of  the  same  weight  in  the  English  market.  The  well- 
bred  animal  of  good  quality  will  always  sdl  for  one  penny  a  pound  and  some- 
times twopence  a  pound,  more  than  the  other.  Of  course  if  you  get  a  rough  ani- 
mal, even  if  it  is  well  bred,  the  difference  will  not  be  so  great.  I  think  tiie  dis- 
crimination is  the  result  of  real  merit,  as  there  is  more  beef  on  well-bred  animals, 
and  they  cut  better  They  carry  their  beef  on  the  parts  where  it  is  worth  most 
per  pound." 

Mr.  Geary  puts  the  case  very  tersely  and  emphatically  in  another  place  where 
lie  says :  '*  There  is  no  profit  in  feedimg  scrubs^  He  gives,  too,  an  instance  in 
Ilia  own  experience  in  confirmation  of  his  views  :— 

"  I  lived  until  sixteen  years  of  age  on  a  farm,  and  have  been  engaged  in  fann- 
ing for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  I  was  not  engaged  in  shipping  cattle  before 
the  last  two  years.  The  animals  which  I  buy,  weighing  about  1,200  pounds,  are 
Hot  all  grade  animals ;  some  are  common. .  I  think  I  Had  about  30  or  40  head 
which  were  not  Shorthorn  grades ;  the  remainder  were  all  pretty  well  bred.  The 
forty  head  which  I  have  mentioned  were  a  very  low  average  in  weight,  and  T ' 
lost*money  on  them. .  Some  of  the  cattle  went  as  high  as  1,600  and  1,700  pounds. 
Most  of  them  were  in  fair  condition  when  I  bought  them.  The  well-bred  cattle 
more  than  doubled  their  value  in  the  six  months.  I  fed  them  almost  entirely  on 
com,  which  cost  me,  the  whole  season  through,  S21.26  a  ton." 

Mr.  Charles  Simmons,  Reeve  of  Lobo,  County  of  Middlesex,  a  large  dealer 
in,  and  feeder  of,  cattle  for  shipment,  also  gives  his  testimony..    He  says  : — 

"  These  common  cattle  don't  grow  to  the  same  size  with  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  and  the  l^urham  grade  will  be  worth  $20  to  $25  more  at  three  years  old 
than  they  will.  I  have  been  engaged  in  my  present  business  for  about  twenty 
^ears,  and  have  handled  a  lar^e  number  of  cattle  every  year,  so  that  I  speak  from 
practical  experience  as  a  grazier  and  shipper.  For  the  first  ten  years  that  I  was 
m  the  basiness  I  never  got  a  lot  of  cattle — ^say  100 — that  would  weish  1,200 
poinds  each,  but  now  there  is  no  trouble  in  getting  a  lot  that  will  weigh  from 
.1,300  to  1,350.  I  attribute  the  change  to  the  improvement  in  the  breed  of  the 
cattle. 
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"  Jfarmers  used  to  feed  them  just  as  well  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  as  now, 
but  they  could  not  obtain  the  same  results.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  stall-fed 
cattle,  but  of  cattle  kept  in  the  yards  and  grazed  through  the  summer.  Cattle 
weighing  950  or  1,000  pounds  in  the  spring,  and  going  out  in  September,  will 
weigh  1,350  pounds.  The  producer  of  steers  of  1,100  pounds,  grass-fed,  would 
require  4  cents  per  pound  to  make  them  pay.  Cattle  of  the  same  weight,  grain- 
fed,  should  get  5  cents  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  For  steers  weighing  1,300 
pounds  he  would  get  4^  cents  for  grass-fed,  and  5^  grain-fed.  For  those  weighing 
1,500  pounds,  4^,  grass-fed,  and  5^  grain-fed.  The  cost  of  raising  a  1,500  pound 
steer  is  very  little  more  than  that  of  raising  one  of  1,100  pounds;  and  the  reason 
I  put  it  in  this  shape  is  that  there  is  so  much  demand  for  the  heavier  weight,  and 
it  is  easy  to  realize  4^  cents  for  grass-fed  steel's  that  weigh  that  much  in  the 
fall  of  tiie  year." 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  County  of  Wellington,  contributes  an  item  in 
his  experience.    He  says : — 

"  The  only  animals,  besides  the  Durhams,  which  I  have  tried  to  feed  are  the 
nativea  A  Durham  grade  steer  at  two  years  old,  if  he  was  properly  £ed,  would 
bring  over  $80,  while  a  native  steer,  at  the  same  age  and  on  the  same  amount  of 
feed,  would  bring  perhaps  $40  or  $50.  It  costs  as  much  to  raise  one  as  the  other. 
Last  fall  I  bought  six  natives,  and  put  them  with  my  Durham  steers,  one  year 
old,  on  the  same  feed — clover  and  chopped  feed — and  I  kept  them  'in  the  stable 
all  winter,  and  this  spring  my  young  Durham  grades  came  out  stronger  and  bigger 
than  the  three-year  old  natives.  I  think  there  is  veiy  little  profit>realized  on  the 
native  cattle,  even  if  they  are  bought  at  a  low  price.  I  bought^  some  Durhams 
afterwards  that  I  paid  a  big  price  for,  and  I  realized  more  money-from  them  in 
about  half  the  time  than  from  the  natives.  Some  of  my  cattle  w€re  shipped  to 
the  old  country  in  Mr.  Craig's  shipment  Some  large  ones  brought  me  $140,  and 
the  common  cattle  that  were  fed  all  thev  could  eat  for  over  seven,  months  did  not . 
realize  more  than  $70  apiece ;  that  is  about  one-halE^if  ^  ^^" 

As  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  with  a  well-bred  animal,  the  recent 
instance  of  the  white  Shorthorn  steer  *'  Dominion  Champion,"  will  be  familiar  to 
many  who  saw  the  steer  at  the  late  fall  exhibitions.  The  Champion  was  bred  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Bradshaw,  of  Oshawa.  He  was  calved  January  10th,  1876,  his  sire 
being  Barrington  Butterfly,  owned  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Qreen  River,  Ont,  and 
his  dam  Lily  Dale,  by  Kentucky  Baron,  granddam  Lady  Jane  Grey — ^by  Borneo. 
While  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bradshaw  he  lived,  that  gentleman  states,  entirely  on 
pasture  in  the  summer  and  was  moderately  fed  in  winter.  Mr.  Bradshaw  sold 
him  to  Mr.  John  Russell,  of  Pickering,  who  writes  as  follows :"  The  steer  was 
put  up  to  feed  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  ten  months.  He  then  weighed  1,540 
lbs.,  and  when  he  left  my  place  he  weighed  2,840  lbs."  The  steer  was  ultimately 
bought  by  Mr.  J.  Holderness,  of  Toronto,  and  on  the  15th  of  December,  1880, 
killed  at  the  establishment  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Frankland,  of  St.  Lawrence  Market. 
He  was  then  4  years,  11  months  old,  and  weighed  2,900  lbs.  Immediately  pre- 
vious to  slaughtering,  the  Champion  was  carefully  measured  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Wilmot,  of  Newcastle,  Ont.,  who  gives  the  following  as  its  exact  dimension.s : — 


i§ 
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Ft.  In. 

Length  of  body  from  crown  of  head  to  tail    7  6 

Height  from  ground 6  2 

Girth  round  neck 4  6 

"      brisket  or  chest    8  11 

"      shoulders 9  6 

"      belly 10  4 

«      loin  or  flank 9  7 


<€ 


His  square  measurements  across  his  bsick  were  as  follows : — 

Across  rump 2  6 

"      hips 2  8 

"      middle     3  6 

"      shoulders    3  1 

"      neck    1  3 

Mr.  Willmot  adds :  "  His  symmetry  was  perfect  throughout — colour  purely 
white.  I  notice  he  has  taken  during  1879  and  1880,  no  less  than  eleven  first 
prizes  as  best  fat  steer,  at  the  Dominion,  Provincial,  and  other  leading  Agricultural 
shows." 

It  may  be  suggested  that  such  men  as  Mr.  John  Clay,  Jr.,  the  manager  of 
Bow  Park,  are  interested  witnesses,  but  they  only  tell  the  same  story  as  every- 
body else.    Mr.  Clay  says  : — 

"  My  opinion  is  most  decided  that,  if  we  want  to  produce  a  good  stock  of  cattle 
in  this  coTintry,  we  must  use  nothing  but  thoroughbred  males.  I  mean  by 
thoroughbred  an  animal  that  is  entitled  to  be  entered  in  the  Herd  Book — that  has 
four  or  five  crosses  of  pure  blood — ^though  I  would  certainly  go  farther  than  simply 
to  find  an  animal  with  a  pedigree ;  I  would  expect  some  merit  in  the  individual 
animal  itself.  Tou  will  sometimes  find  a  grade  as  good  in  every  respect  as  a 
thoroughbred,  but  it  has  not  the  impressive  power  of  a  pure-bred  animal." 

Nor  would  it  be  at  all  difficult  to  show  that,  not  merely  a  failure  to  realize  a 
profit,  but  an  actual  monetary  loss  must  accrue  to  any  farmer  who  pretends  to 
go  into  the  business  of  raising  cattle  for  market  with  common  or  scrub  stock.  In 
his  evidence  before  the  Commissioners,  Professor  Brown,  of  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege at  Guelph,  entered  into  somewhat  elaborate  calculations  to  show  the  profit' and 
loss  on  ordinary  farming  operations.  He  took  the  two  great  divisions  into  which 
farming  is  divided — the  drops  on  the  one  hand  and  the  stock  on  the  other.  Giving 
cix^dit  at  market  rates  for  everything  raised  on  the  farm  in  the  shape  of  crops,  he 
showed  a  handsome  profit.  Then  Professor  Brown  gives  a  comparison,  drawn  upon 
well-established  datai;  of  the  advantage  of  a  high  grade  animal  over  a  ''  scrub." 
He  says : — 

"As  to  the  advantages  of  a  thoroughbred  over  a  common  animal,  I  will  give 
you  the  result  of  carefully  conducted  experiments  on  this  subject,  which  were  so 
regulated  as  to  show  the  increased  weight  per  head  per  day.     A  thoroughbred  will 
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add  to  its  weight  at  the  rate  of  1.72  pounds  per  day,  reaching  the  weight  of  1,892 
pounds  in  three  years,  and  a  value  of  $114.  A  high  grade  will  gain  1.74  pounds 
per  day,  reaching  a  gross  weight  at  the  end  of  three  years  of  1,914  pounds,  and 
being  valued  at  $115.  A  common  feeding  steer  under  the  same  management  as 
the  otliers  will  gain  1.30  pounds  per  day,  or  equal  to  1,430  pounds  in  three  years, 
and  a  value  of  $79.  Practically  there  is  no  difference  between  the  thoroughbred 
and  the  high  grade  with  respect  to  weight  and  value,  but  there  is  a  difference  of 
$35  against  the  common  animal.  This  is  the  result  of  a  very  large  number  of  ex- 
periments, not  only  in  Ontario,  but  elsewhere." 

But  then,  what  is  the  profit  or  loss  on  raising  a  grade  steer  to  three  years,  and 
having  it  at  that  period  in  marketable  condition?  Mr.  Brown  shows  that,  charging 
it  vnth  everything  it  consumes  at  market  rates  (the  same  figures  that  he  has  cred- 
ited to  crops),  there  is  an  apparent  loss  of  some  $70.  Against  that,  however, 
adopting  again  a  well-understood  rule  or  method,  he  shows  that  the  actual  value 
of  the  manure  of  the  animal  (which  has  been  previously  chained  by  him  to  crop- 
raising  account)  is  just  $69.50,  or  as  nearly  as  possible  a  set-ofiT  to  the  assumed 
loss.     His  own  words  on  this  last  point  are : — 

"  This  brings  us  to  the  question  as  to  the  value  of  manure,  as  against  this 
apparent  loss  of  $70.  What  I  have  to  say  on  that  subject  I  will  make  very 
short  by  remarking  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  an  animal,  from 
its  birth  to  the  age  of  three  years,  is,  at  the  least,  four  cents  per  pound  for  every 
pound  the  animal  then  weighs,  and,  in  saying  that,  I  am  giving  the  experience 
not  only  of  Ontario,  but  the  experience  of  Europe  for  the  last  fifty  years.  That 
comes  to  $G9.80.  Then  tbere  is  the  advantage  of  obtaining  that  manure  as  a 
certainty,  which  could  not  be  depended  upon  unless  from  such  a  source." 

Now,  a  scrub  animal  will  eat  as  much  as  a  grade,  or  more,  and  makes  no 
more  manure.  So,  if  a  grade  only  just  balances  the  account  with  its  owner— as 
Professor  Brown  puts  it — every  scrub  raised  would  inflict  on  its  owner  a  loss  of 
not  less  than  $35.  Professor  Brown's  figures  will  be  noticed  more  fully  hereafter. 
They  are  only  now  referred  to  in  so  far  as  they  afifect  the  present  argument 


Demands  of  the  British  Market. 

The  matter,  however,  does  not  end  here.  The  hope  of  the  farmer  is  in  a  foreign 
market  for  his  cattle.  Except  for  thoroughbreds  for  breeding  purposes,  the  trade 
in  cattle  with  the  United  States  is  much  reduced;  but  the  trade  with  Great 
Britain  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Canadian  farmer.  In  1873,  not  one 
beast  was  shipped  to  Europe  from  Canada.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1880, 
Canada — chiefly  from  Ontario — shipped  to  Great  Britain  no  less  than  32,680  head 
of  cattle,  besides  110,143  sheep;  and  in  the  calendar  year  1880  not  less  than 
50,000  head  of  cattle — a  trade  in  cattle  and  sheep  with  Britain  alone,  repre- 
senting a  money  return  of  not  less  than  $5,500,000  per  annum,  and  still  in  its 
infancy. 

Every  farmer  to-day  knows  that  this  is  the  trade  he  has  got  to  work  for  and 
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rely  upon,  for  the  disposal  of  his  surplus  stock.  But  what  do  Mr.  Wiser  and 
other  large  shippers  and  buyers  tell  him  ?  What  the  great  western  graziers  say, 
has  been  already  noticed.  Mr.  Wiser,  after  referring  to  the  figures  just  quoted, 
remarks : — 

*'  This  enormous  increase  of  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle,  as  compared 
with  the  pre^vious  years,  shows  that  our  farmers  are  more  alive  to  the  importance 
of  stock-raising,  and  of  improving  the  quality  to  the  standard  required  for  the 
English  marked. 

''  The  success  which  has  thus  far  attended  the  exportation  of  Canadian  cattle, 
gives  great  encouragement  to  farmei-s  to  pay  still  more  attention  to  stock  raising 
and  improvement  of  breed." 

And  what  are  the  cattle  Mr.  Wiser,  a  buyer  of  1,100  head  annually  for 

distillery  feeding,  wants  ?    He  says  :— 

"  For  feeding  purposes,  good  grade  Durham  or  Hereford  steers,  three  and 
four  years  old,  weighing  from  1,100  to  1,200  lbs.,  are  the  most  desirable,  and  dis- 
tillers ought  not  to  feed  any  lighter  cattle." 

Another  large  shipper,  Mr.  Morgan,  of  Oshawa,  says : — 

''  There  is  50  per  cent,  difference  in  the  value  of  a  common  grade  steer  and 
that  of  a  well-bred  steer ;  in  fact,  /  would  not  ship  a  common-bred  animal  at 
aU,  if  I  could  help  it.    It  is  of  no  use  to  ship  a  poor  a/avmal  to  England, 

"  I  have  shipped  native  stock.  I  did  not  find  it  profitable  to  ship  them,  even 
imder  the  best  circumstances.  I  would  rather  pay  six  cents  a  pound  for  a  well- 
bred  animal  than  four  cents  for  a  common  animal  of  equal  fatness.  Tou  require 
style  and  quality  combined  for  the  English  market.  The  texture  of  the  beef  is 
better,  the  &t  and  lean  are  more  mixed  up,  and  the  bone  is  smaller  in  a  well-bred 
animal  than  in  a  common  one." 

Mr.  Britton,  of  Toronto,  a  man  of  very  large  experience  io  handling  cattle, 

says : — 

**  There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  quality  of  cattle,  and  we  do  not  give 
anything  like  the  highest  price  for  common  cattle.  You  may  attend  twenty  fairs 
in  the  back  country,  say  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Railway,  and  among  the 
800  of  all  sizes,  ages,  and  shapes  which  you  may  see,  you  could  not  select  twenty- 
five  that  would  pay  their  expenses  to  Europe.  They  are  generally  large  enough, 
but  are  mere  masses  of  coarse,  inferior,  tough,  and  insipid  meat.  They  cost  just 
as  much  to  raise  as  a  thoroughbred  animal — in  fact  they  consume  far  more  food. 
We  buy  common  cattle  at  from  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  to  make 
'  chased '  or  peddling  beef.  This  beef  is  sold  for  $9  per  barrel,  and  the  labour 
costs  $2,  leaving  $7  for  the  beef.  It  is  mostly  used  by  the  fishermen  of  the 
Lower  Provinces." 

Mr.  Britton  mentions,  too,  an  experiment  he  had  once  used  to  test  the  re- 
spective economical  values  of  common  and  grade  cattle.    He  says : — 

'*  III  187J^  I  bought  103  common  native  cattle  back  of  Peterboro' ;  they  were 
three  years  old,  and  I  thought  I  would  try  an  experiment  with  them.  I  tied 
them  in  two  rows  and  gave  them  all  the  hay  they  wanted  three  times  a  day.  I 
also  gave  them  corn  and  bran  mixed.  I  put  them  up  in  November  and  fed  them 
seven  months.  Next  to  them  I  put  two  rows  which  I  bought  near  Goderich — 
aJl  grades.  I  bought  the  first  lot  for  2^c.  per  pound,  and  the  others  at  3^c.,  and 
3f€.,  live  weight.     I  also  fed  them  seven  months.    The  common  cattle  required 
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more  food,  for  they  were  always  eating ;  and  during  the  seven  months  all  they 
gained  in  gross  weight  was  130  lbs.  each.  The  grades  gained  270  lbs.  each.  They 
were  about  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  as  the  others.  I  sold  the  native 
cattle  to  the  Americans  for  $4.63  per  hundred  pounds,  live  weight ;  and  I  got 
$3.37^  for  the  grades." 

American  Oonapetition. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Thompson,  another  large  shipper  of  cattle  to  Europe,  was  one  of 
the  first  witnesses  to  point  out  the  vital  importance  of  Canadian  farmers  ship- 
ping stock  of  the  highest  quality  in  view  of  the  severe  competition  to  which  they 
are  subjected  by  the  vast  numbers  of  improved  com  and  grass  fed  cattle  of  the 
Western  States.    He  says  : — 

''  The  animals  that  come  from  Kansas  City  are  far  superior  to  Canadian 
grain-fed  cattle — there  is  no  comparison  between  them.  People  have  the  idea 
that  there  is  no  breeding  among  the  cattle  in  the  Western  States,  but  it  is  a  great 
mistake,  for  these  cattle  are  all  pretty  well  bred.  The  Texas  and  Cherokee 
native  cattle  have  all  been  done  away  with,  and  every  year  they  are  taking  into 
the  country  the  best  blood  they  can  get." 

The  large  sales  of  Canadian  thoroughbred  Durhams  and  Herefords  t» 
Western  breeder  and  ranche  men  show  what  is  going  on  in  the  great  American 
feeding  grounds. 

And  from  across  the  Atlantic  comes  exactly  the  same  warning.  When  Mr. 
Richard  Hall,  the  well-known  cattle  salesman  of  Liverpool,  was  here,  during  the 
past  summer,  he  was  invited  to  give  evidence  on  the  trade  in  cattle  with  Great 
Britain.  He  did  not  say  "  send  us  good  native  cattle."  Nothing  would  have 
seemed  to  him  more  absurd  than  an .  attempt  to  maintain  the  trade  with  such 
materials.     His  whole  idea  was  a  first-class  grade  beast.    What  he  says  is : — 

"  There  are  a  good  many  common  beasts  among  the  Canadian  cattle  devoid 
of  good  breeding.  .  I  would  advise  Canadian  breeders  to  send  to  England  none 
but  good  animals.  .  Assuming  that  your  farmers  pay  great  attention  to  getting 
a  high  class  of  animals,  thoroughly  well-fed  beasts,  stall-fed  ones,  you  will  com- 
mand as  good  a  price  for  them  in  our  market  as  other  English  breeds." 

And  then  he  points  out  the  character  of  the  American  competition  by  say- 
ing :— 

"  Many  of  the  cattle  (American)  I  am  speaking  of  are  good  grades — what  we 
call  a  real  good,  useful  butcher's  bullock.  They  have  bone ;  but  you  cannot  get 
flesh  without  bone.  If  you  get  weak  necks  you  will  have  weak  chines.  These 
cattle  are  animals  that  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  use  of  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  bulls." 

Finally,  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Richard  Gibson,  one  of  the  Commissioters,  of 
his  visit  to  England  last  year  (published  in  Appendix  S),  he  says  of  the  buyers  in 
that  country : — 

"  Unanimously  they  all  speak  out  loud  *  Why  don't  your  people  use  better 
bulls  ?  We  know  that  you  can  grow  as  good  cattle  as  can  be  found  anywhere, 
for  we  have  seen  some  sell  in  public  this  spring  for  £4*5  each,  but  not  one  in  ten 
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of  the  ordinary  stock  you  send  has  paid  for  his  keep.  Send  them  of  good  qualit}^ 
and  breeding,  and  then,  if  any  accident  happens  so  that  they  are  bruised  too  ba^l' 
to  slaughter  for  market,  they  will  sell  for  all  that  they  are  worth  to  be  grazed  for  a 
few  weeks,  but  no  English  grazier  would  ever  think  of  buying  such  rough,  coars(5 
specimens  as  most  that  you  send,  and  if  your  farmers  had  to  pay  rent  for,  instead 
of  owning  their  farms,  they  would  soon  be  compelled  to  breed  better  stock/  " 

If  a  Canadian  farmer  were  raising  cattle  for  his  own  market  alone,  it  woukT 
ue  ODly  commonly  prudent  to  keep  none  but  improved  stock,  whether  he  looked 
to  fattening  a  steer,  or  heifer,  or  now  and  then  had  occasion  to  turn  a  dairy  cow 
into  beef.  But  if  he  looks,  as  he  must  look,  to  the  British  market  as  his  standard,, 
he  is,  with  common  cattle,  hopelessly  behind,  and  while  his  wiser  neighbours  will 
be  getting  their  S76  to  $80,  or  even  SlOO  for  a  good  grade  beast,  he  will  be  left 
to  go  a-begging  to  the  local  butcher  to  relieve  him  of  his  rubbish  at  the  IsitterV 
own  terms.  It  is  painful  to  read  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Britton,  and  others,  in  which 
they  describe  the  difficulty  of  selecting  even  a  few  beasts  fit  for  shipment,  out  ol" 
large  numbers  at  fairs  and  other  places,  and  to  reflect  on  the  terrible  loss  of  oppor- 
tunities represented  by  the  hundreds  rejected. 

Gteneral  Advantages  of  Improved  Stock. 

Nor  is  the  direct  pecimiary  gain  on  a  good  grade  beast,  as  compared  with  & 
"scrub,"  the  only  advantage  the  farmer  receives  by  introducing  improved  stock* 
Everybody  has  heard  stories  written  for  a  moral  purpose,  of  the  first  reform  in 
an  unthrifty  or  uncleanly  household  being  brought  about  by  one  of  its  youthful 
members  being  sent  by  his  teacher  to  wash  his  face  and  hands  at  the  school  pump. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  initial  step  towards  really  good,  thrifty,  and 
profitable  farming  is  to  be  fpund  in  the  outlay  of  the  first  two  or  three  dollars  on 
the  service  of  a  thoroughbred  bull.  From  that  moment  the  farmer  has  something^ 
worth  caring  for,  and  which  will  respond  to  his  care.  It  is  not  very  satisfactory 
to  -read  that  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  farm  buildings  of  Ontario  are  of  an  in- 
ferior character.  But  men  that  breed  improved  stock  will  find  it  is  unprofitable 
to  keep  them  in  straw  yards,  or  open  sheds  in  the  winter,  or  in  draughty  bams  and 
byres,  with  the  winds  of  heaven  whistling  about  their  flanks  and  converting  their 
coats  into  imitations  of  the  hedgehog  or  porcupine.  Good  stock  will  pay  for  good 
housing. 

But  they  will  pay  for  good  feeding  too.  The  whole  subject  of  feeding  will 
be  noticed  further  on.  Meantime,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  just  now  in  hand,  the 
following  remarks  of  Mr.  L.  Parkinson  of  Eramosa,  County  of  Wellington,  may 
well  be  quoted  here : — 

"If  a  farmer  wants  to  keep  up  the  quality  of  his  farm  he  must  feed  his  coarse 
grains.  Without  going  into  n^res,  or  making  any  calculation,  I  can  say  this : 
that,  in  our  neighl^urhood,  all  tiie  men  who  have  raised  turnips  and  who  feed  their 
coarse  grains  and  hay  on  their  farms,  and  have  occasionally  bought  a  little  bran 
and  other  kinds  of  food,  have  done  well.    I  don't  think  any  of  these  men  have 
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got  mortgages  on  their  farms,  but  some  of  them  have  got  mortgages  on  other 
people's  farms.  I  want  to  say  this,  also  :  an  idea  has  got  abroad  that  so  much  of 
the  land  in  Ontario  is  so  badly  farmed  that  it  has  become  much  exhausted  and 
run  down.  I  think  that  it  is  true  in  reference  to  a  large  proportion  of  the  land. 
People  who  sell  their  hay  and  coarse  grains,  and  who  do  not  properly  cultivate 
their  land,  have  their  farms  in  a  pretty  bad  state,  and  between  the  wild  mustard, 
Canada  thistles,  and  other  weeds,  have  their  farms  pretty  full  of  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  But  those  who  have  raised  cattle,  and  sheep,  and  hogs,  and  in 
that  way  consume  their  coarse  grains,  and  apply  all  the  manure  they  can  to  their 
lands,  have  farms  which,  in  my  opinion,  will  grow  now  as  good  crops  as  they  did 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  all  other  conditions  being  equal." 

The  farmer  begins  to  grow  roots  and  coarse  grains  and  feed  his  stuff  to 
his  own  cattle  when  he  raises  his  cattle  with  an  object,  and  has  stock  worth 
caring  for.  Good  feeding  is  the  first  necessity  of  good  stock,  and  good  stock 
means  above  everything  good  farming  with  all  that  the  phrase  implies.  It  is 
true  that  the  men  of  the  past  generation  and  some  of  the  present,  with  a  viigin 
soil  to  depend  upon,  have  done  well  with  very  common  stock.  But  the  time  has 
come  when  farming,  to  be  successful,  must  be  carried  on  upon  new  methods  and 
under  new  conditions.  Adventitious  advantages  must  be  depended  on  no  more. 
Skill,  energy,  a  readiness  to  avail  of  every  new  idea  worth  utilizing,  are  the  only 
reliance  of  a  sensible  man  now-a-days,  and  the  first  thing  a  sensible  man  will  do 
if  he  has  not  done  it  already,  will  be  to  improve  his  stock.  A  pictorial  illustration 
or  two  will  perhaps  help  him  to  the  conclusion  as  to  which  side  he  will  incline  in 
the  trial  of  beef  versiia  bones. 

Oost  of  Thoroughbred  Bulls.  • 

The  cost  of  purchasing  thoroughbred  bulls  has  frequently,  it  may  be  supposed, 
had  something  to  do  with  the  reluctance  of  farmers  to  adopt  a  course  attended 
with  such  obvious  advantages.  Formerly  the  expense  was  much  heavier  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time.  In  some  districts  visited  by  the  Commissioners,  the  Town- 
ship Agricultural  Society  had  very  wisely  expended  the  Government  grant  in 
purchasing  thoroughbred  animals  for  the  use  of  its  members.  In  many  cases  a  far- 
mer finds  the  investment  of  his  own  money  in  such  a  way  profitable,  not  only  so 
far  as  his  own  stock  are  concerned,  but  also  by  reason  of  the  fees  he  receives  from 
his  neighbours.  After  all  the  outlay  is  not  great.  Mr.  Hobson  thinks  that  it  will 
pay  a  farmer  with  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows  to  buy  a  bull  at  a  cost  of  $300.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  go  to  so  high  a  figure.  Fashionable  colours  and  other  points 
are  all  attractions  to  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock,  and  enhance  the  value  in  that 
way,  but  they  add  nothing  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  animal.  The  average 
price  realized  by  Mr.  Clay  at  his  last  auction  sale  of  Bow  Park  cattle  in  the  States 
was  $311  per  head.  But  the  Bow  Park  herd  is  largely  of  the  Bates  Shorthorn 
breed,  which  is  very  much  in  demand  in  the  States,  where  people,  too,  pay  higher 
prices  than  here.     Mr.  Hunter,  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  says : — 
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"It  would  pay  a  farmer  with  no  more  than  six  or  eight  cows  to  buy  a  good 
bull.  If,  for  instance,  a  man  with  150  acres,  who  followed  mixed  husbandry, 
bought  a  yearling  bull  for  $150,  it  would  be  some  time  before  he  would  make  his 
money  simply  from  the  service  of  the  cows ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  must  con- 
sider that  he  will  realize  the  greater  portion  of  the  money  he  paid  for  the  bull  by 
fattening  it  and  selling  it  afterwards  on  the  market  as  a  beef  animal — say. for 
$100.  Say  that  the  bull  served  ten  cows — that  would  be  equal  to  $30 ;  and  his 
service  for  one  year  would  be  equal  to  his  keep.  I  consider  that  in  the  first 
season  he  would  improve  the  native  stock  one-third." 

Mr.  Watt,  another  very  successful  breeder  of  Durhams,  the  breed  Mr.  Himter 
also  refers  to,  says : — 

"We  have  been  getting  from  $100  to  $200  for  bulls  twelve  or  fifteen  months 
old-  I  do  not  think  a  bull  three  years  of  age  so  sure  as  a  younger  bull,  although 
it  depends  very  much  on  circumstances  whether  a  three-year  old  bull  is  useful  or 
not.  I  think  60  or  70  cows  are  plenty  for  one  bull  during  the  season.  If  he  is 
not  used  more  than  that,  he  should  last  until  he  is  six  or  seven  years  old,  without 
losing  any  of  his  prepotency." 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  says : — 

"A  thoroughbred  bull  is  ready  for  use  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen  months. 
I  could  sell  you  four  fit  for  breeding  at  from  $60  to  $100,  and  I  could  sell  you  a 
dozen  not  yet  fii^  for  breeding  at  from  $30  to  $40 ;  I  sold  one  of  the  best  this  year, 
when  dropped,  for  $25 — that  was  on  the  very  day  it  was  calved.  For  stock  pur- 
poses, these  are  quite  as  good  as  the  bulls  Mr.  Clay  spoke  of  as  being  worth  $300. 
When  I  sold  those  forty  animals,  I  weeded  out  of  my  whole  herd  everything  that 
was  at  all  of  a  common  nature,  and  all  my  animals  are  at  present  from  imported 
stock,  either  from  Kentucky  or  from  England.  I  have  generally  sold  all  my  good 
bulls  in  the  United  States.  I  have  sold  them  as  low  as  $100.  The  buyers  come 
over  to  me  and  get  them." 

If  the  Hereford  breed  be  preferred,  they  can  be  had  at  about  the  same  price, 
although  Mr.  Stone  of  Guelph,  famous  as  a  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle,  says  that 
owing  to  the  demand  for  Hereford  bulls  from  the  Western  States,  he  sold  nothing 
in  1879  under  $200. 

Mr.  McCrae  of  Guelph,  sells  his  Galloway  bulls  at  from  $50  to  $200  "accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  animal,  and  the  desire  of  the  purchaser  to  possess  it." 

Of  Devons,  Mr.  Budd  of  Eramosa,  says,  he  has  obtained  $220  for  a  bull  calf 
but  that  would  be  a  specially  attractive  animal,  for  Mr.  Courtice  of  Darlington 
Township,  sells  Devon  bulls  of  a  serviceable  age  at  from  $50  to  $100. 

Of  Aryshires  Mr.  Jardine  makes  a  rule  to  sell  nothing  under  $100,  the  price 
ranging  from  $100  to  $200.  Mr.  Laurie  can  sell  a  good  two  to  three  year  old 
Ayrshire  bull  for  $100. 

All  the  animals  above  referred  to  are,  of  course,  pedigreed,  and,  while  a 
record  of  pedigree  alone  should  not  be  sufficient,  and  every  buyer  should  use  his 
own  judgment  as  to  the  points  and  quality  of  the  animal  he  is  invited  to  purchase, 
a  properly  certified  pedigree  should  always  be  insisted  on. 
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Various  Breeds  of  Cattle. 

What  has  been  said  hitherto,  as  to  the  necessity  of  using  thoroughbred  stock, 
has  applied  to  no  particular  breed  or  family.  The  respective  merits  of  the  several 
breeds  referred  to  in  the  evidence,  have  now  to  be  considered.  And,  here  again,  it 
might  be  well  to  remind  the  reader  of  these  notes  that  the  question  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Commissioners,  has  not  been  to  what  point  or  points  of  excellence  in 
any  one  or  more  particulars  any  one  breed  may  attain,  nor  yet  to  which  breed 
belongs  the  prize  for  beauty,  docility  or  any  other  special  attraction — but  which  is 
the  best  breed  or  which  are  the  best  breeds  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  having  a  due  regard  to  the  ordinary  requirements  of  the  Canadian  farmer, 
as  already  described.  The  Commissioners  were  extremely  desirous  to  obtain  all  the 
information  they  could  on  this  point,  not  only  by  taking  the  opinions  incidentally 
of  farmers  examined,  but  by  inviting  the  attendance  of  breeders  of  the  several 
varieties  at  Toronto,  and  by  holding  a  special  sitting  at  Guelph,  the  centre  of  a 
great  cattle-breeding  district  They  have  also— since  the  sittings  of  the  Commis- 
sion terminated — received  by  correspondence  some  additional  evidence  of  a 
documentary  character  respecting  breeds  not  directly  represented  before  the  Com- 
mission. An  endeavour  will  now  be  made  to  reproduce  fairly  the  salient  points 
in  the  whole  mass  of  testimony. 

The  Durham  or  Shorthorn. 

The  Durham,  or  as  it  is  more  frequently  and  popularly  termed,  the  Shorthorn, 
is  by  far  the  most  numerously  represented  breed  in  Canada,  or  on  this  continent, 
as  well  as  in  Great  Britain.  That  fact  alone  if  it  does  not  attest  the  supreipacy 
of  the  breed  absolutely,  certainly  establishes  it  by  inference.  But,  the  true 
position  and  value  of  the  Durham  will  have  to  be  shown  by  actual  facts  as  set 
forth  in  the  evidence.  Mr.  Clay  of  Bow  Park,  puts  the  case  of  the  Durham  as 
follows : —  f 

"The  combination  of  blood  that  produced  the  Shorthorn  has  not  been  dis- 
covered. It  is  supposed  that  the  Shorthorn  originated  two  or  three  hundred 
years  ago  in  Teeswater,  and  those  Teeswater  cattle  were  long  looked  upon  as  the 
best  race  of  cattle  in  England.  About  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Brothers  Colling,  among  other  breeders,  took  up  this  class  and  improved  it 
The  bull  to  which  most  of  the  cattle  of  the  present  day  owe  their  superlative 
merit  is  one  called  'Favourite  (252).'  After  the  days  of  the  Brothers  Colling,  and 
building  upon  their  foundation,  came  Bates  and  Booth  ;  and  they,  by  a  continuous 
process  of  in-breeding,  have  been  able  to  raise  the  Shorthorn  to  its  excellence  in 
the  present  day.  There  ai-e  legends  connected  with  the  Shorthorn  which  it  is 
scarcely  of  any  use  to  refer  to  now ;  a  great  deal  concerning  its  origin  is  based 
upon  mystery,  but  it  no  doubt  owes  a  great  deal  of  its  excellence  to  the  Brothers 
Colling.  The  system  of  in-breeding,  though  producing  good  results  in  the  case 
of  the  Shorthorn,  will  not  do  for  all  animals.  'Hubback'  was  the  bull  that 
originated  the  family  of  the  Duchesses." 
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The  celebrated  Ketton  ox,  bred  by  Charles  Colling  in  1795,  would  not  stand 
nmcb  chance  in  the  ranks  of  competitors  to-day,  but  was  a  wonderful  advanoft 
upon  the  ordinary  cattle  of  that  time. 


KETTON  OX  (DUBHAM),  1796. 

The  difference  in  form  and  finish  between  the  Durham  of  1796  and  th« 
Durham  of  to-day  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  with  the  "model  steer"  of  the 
uccompanjing  plate. 

The  opinions  of  Mr.  Benson,  given  at  various  points  in  the  course  of  bia 
evidence  are  expressed  as  foHowa : — ,. 

"  For  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country  I  like  the  Shorthorn.  I 
think  Shorthorn  beef  is  as  good  beef  as  you  need  want,  and  prefer  the  Shorthorn 
for  farmers'  use.  I  have  kept  distinct  herds  of  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  and  I 
have  crossed  the  bulls  of  both  breeds  on  the  common  stock,  and  I  like  the  cross  from 
the  Shorthorn  very  much  the  better,  even  for  milking  purposes.  For  the  necessities 
of  the  country,  I  think  the  Shorthorns  are  altogther  the  best  cattle.  .  .  .  Taking 
milk  and  meat  together  I  think  the  Shorthorn  is  the  best.  ...  In  the  Shorthorn 
I  think  you  combine,  every  desirable  quality." 

Mr.  Jno.  Miller,  of  Brougham,  one  of  a  family  known  throughout  the  Province 
aa  standing  in  the  front  rank  of  its  agriculturists  and  importers  of  thoroughbred 
stock,  says : — 

"  The  best  breed  of  cattle  for  the  use  of  the  ordinary  fanner  of  this  country 
I  think,  is  the  Shorthorn.  Some  families  of  them  are  very  good  milkers.  I 
have  had  very  good  milking  Ayrshires,  but  I  have  known  some  of  the  best  fami- 
lies of  Dnrhams  to  give  more  milk  than  they  would.  I  think  it  is  best,  in  breed- 
ing cattle,  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  beef.  I  have 
known  grade  cattle  to  be  very  good  milkers — crosses  of  Shorthorn  bulls  and 
Canadian  cattle  are  Just  as  good  as  the  Ayrshires  for  milking  purposes.  I  think 
it  is  very  injudicious  forour  farmers,  if  they  want  to  got  cattle  either  for  beef  or 
milk,  to  use  any  other  than  thoroughbred  males.     If  they  want  to  act  for  their 
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own  interestti,  they  will  have  a.  full  bred  animal,  and  a  good  one  at  that  I  would 
look  for  a  good  animal  before  I  would  fur  a  pedigree ;  though  if  a  good  animal 
has  a  good  pedigree^also,  he  is  so  much  the  betttir." 

Mr.  Charles  Drury  saya : — 

"I  am  engaged  to  a  considerable  extent  in  stock  raising.  I  keep  good  grade 
cattle,  which  I  feed  for  the  English  market.  I  bn.'cd  my  own  animals,  though  I 
would  prefer  purchasing  and  feeding  if  I  could  do  so.  In  my  breeding  I  always 
use  thoroughbred  male  Shorthorns." 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Tuckersmith,  "  looks  upon  the  Durham  as  the  best  animal 
for  the  country." 

Mr.  Matheson,  of  the  town  of  Perth,  who  had  particularly  in  view  the  dairy- 
ing industry  of  that  district,  commenced  his  improvementa  with  an  Ayrshire 
bull,  but  exchanged  it  for  a  Shorthorn.     He  says ; — 

"  I  wanted  to  get  an  animal  that  would  be  good  for  dairy  purposes,  and  that 
could  also  be  fattened  for  beef,  if  anything  occurred  to  destroy  the  milk  proper- 
ties of  the  cow.  The  Shorthorn  cross  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  I  am  only 
aorry  that  I  did  not  begin  in  the  first  place  with  the  Shorthorn."  , 


Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charing  Cross  (Kent),  says  : — 

"  I  prefer  the  Sfaorthoma  to  all  other  cattle.  I  have  tried  Galloways.  I  have 
two  thoroughbreds  of  that  breed,  a  bull  and  a  cow.  Thej  are  good  to  stand  the 
winter,  probably  equal  to  our  native  cattle  ;  but  to  improve  our  stock  the  Dur- 
hams  are  altogether  to  be  preferred.     The  Galloways  might  be  useful  under  some 
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circanfstances.    As  beefing  cattle  I  find  they  are  an  improvement  on  our  native 
cattle,  but  a  cross  with  the  Shorthorn  is  better." 

Mr.  Stedman,  of  Drummond  Township  (Dmark),  says  :— 

''  I  approve  the  use  of  the  Durham,  because,  where  the  milking  fails,  the  cow 
ean  be  fatted  for  beefing  purposes." 

This,  in  fact,  appears  to  be  the  prevailing  view  of  many  farmers.  What  can 
be  done  with  a  Shorthorn  heifer  if  found  useless  for  dairying  may  be  judged  by 
a  glance  at  the  illustration  on  the  opposite  page. 

Looking  mainly  to  a  beefing  animal  for  the  British  mai'ket,  Mr.  Wiser 
says: — 

"  With  reference  to  cattle,  that  which  we  want,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  English  market,  is  an  animal  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn.  There  is  no  other  class  wo^th  talking  about.  There  are  oflier  good 
cattle,  such  as  the  Polled  Angus ;  but  I  don't  think  we  could  get  the  difference  in 
price  between  the  Polled  Angus  and  the  Durham  to  compensate  for  the  difference 
m  weight.  There  is  no  doubt  the  Polled  Anmis  is  much  desired  in  England ;  but 
for  the  demand  generally,  the  Shorthorn  Dumam  is  the  thing." 

Professor  Brown's  testimony  is : — 

"  Beginning  with  the  famous  Durhams  or  Shorthorns,  I  would  say  that  either 
for  beef  or  for  milk,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  that  can  equal  them.  I . 
say  this  advisedly,  after  many  trials  of  the  different  breeds.  They  may  not  do  so 
well  as  some  other  breeds  on  poor  pastui'e,  but  for  improving  other  breeds,  and 
for  early  maturity  and  weight  in  itself,  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the 
bands  of  man  at  the  present  time  to  excel  the  Shorthorn." 


Mr.  James  Hunter  gives  his  views  in  the  foUowing  evidence :- 

"  I  prefer  the  Booth  family  to  the  Bates.  My  principal  reason  for  this  is  that 
when  I  went  first  to  the  old  country,  I  knew  nothing  about  either  of  the  families, 
and  I  went  to  see  some  noted  animals  on  both  sides,  and  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
in  the  Booth  animals  we  had  the  advantage  in  fleshing  quality,  and  I  thought 
that  was  what  we  wanted  in  Canada.  So  I  selected  uiem  on  account  of  their 
feeding  qualities.  I  have  bred  principally  from  the  Booth ;  I  have  not  crossed 
with  tne  Bates  since  I  commenced  to  import.  In  purchasing,  I  looked  to  the 
animal  as  well  as  to  the  pedigree.  We  have  not  paid  such  fancy  prices  as  some 
persons,  but  I  certainly  think  a  few  hundred  dollaois  are  not  lost  if  they  are  paid 
for  an  extra  pedigree.  Tou  must  have  a  good  animal  as  well  as  a  pedigree,  and 
I  think  you  should  look  considerably  to  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  animal 
itself. 

''  For  all  practical  purposes,  I  consider  the  Durham  ahead  of  all  other  pure- 
bred cattle.     I  consider  them  best  adapted  for  improving  the  common  stock  of 
the  country.    We  have  found  a  readv  sisde  for  all  the  bull  calves  we  could  raise 
we  have  never  had  to  fatten  a  buU  for  the  want  of  a'  market  since  we  com- 
menced." 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  says : — 

"  I  think  the  Durhams  are  the  most  profitable  animals  we  can  import  into 
this  country.    Tou  may  take  a  Durham  and  cross  it  with  another  ammal,  and 
you  will  get  an  improvement  on  that  animal,  but  you  cannot  get  any  improve- 
20 
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ment  on  the  Durham.    I  think  them  the  best  breed  to  cross  on  the  oommon  stock 
«f  the  country." 

**  For  the  British  market^"  says  Mr.  Morgan,  ^  I  would  recommend  farmers  to 
produce  nothing  but  the  Durham."  Mr.  Simmons,  in  connection  with  grazing, 
thinks  the  Durhams  gain  most  and  are  the  best  cattle.  Mr.  McArthur,  another 
large  grazier  in  Middlesex,  says : — "  The  Durhams  have  improved  the  stock  most, 
both  for  fattening  purposes  and  as  milch  cows  for  farmers."  Mr.  John  Geary,  of 
London,  "  prefers  the  Shorthorn,"  and  says : — ''  To  suit  the  market  in  Britain,  I 
would  recommend  the  farmers  in  Canada  to  produce  Shorthorns."  Major  Peters, 
of  London,  while  much  attached  to  some  other  breeds,  "  prefers  the  Shorthorns  for 
breeding  good  grades."  Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Cihatham,  ''for  shipment,  prefers 
from  one-half  to  three-quarter  bred  Shorthorns."  Mr.  Hiram  Walker,  already  re- 
ferred to  as  one  of  the  largest  feeders  of  stock  for  shipment,  says : — ''We  use  only 
the  Shorthorn  for  improving  our  stock."  Mr.  Bichard  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  Eng- 
land, is  a  salesman,  not  a  fieurmer,  and  speaks  of  the  animal  solely  from  a  sales- 
man's point  of  view.  Of  the  business  of  breeding  he  does  not  pretend  to  know 
anything,  except  as  regards  hogs,  in  which  he  has,  as  an  amateur,  done  something. 
But  he  says : — "  For  the  purpose  of  getting  good  grades  I  would  recommend  your 
farmers  mainly  to  cross  your  native  cattle  with  Shorthorns,"  his  opinion  of  the 
Shorthorn  being  no  doubt  largely  formed  from  his  knowledge  of  its  all-prevailiDg 
popularity  with  the  breeders  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Hereford. 

However  numerous  the  champions  of  the  Shorthorn  or  Durham,  no  animal 
has  warmer  admirers  than  the  Hereford.  Even  some  of  those  who  give  judgment 
finally  in  favour  of  the  Durham,  do  so  with  the  admission  that  the  effort  is  a  hard 
one,  and  the  word  reluctantly  spoken.  Among  the  Hereford  breeders  in  Ontario, 
Mr.  F:  W.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  stands  foremost  He  began  to  import  them  in  1860, 
and  had,  when  examined  by  the  Commissioners,  a  herd  of  120.  Mr.  Stone 
is  also  a  breeder  of  Durhams,  and  has,  of  the  latter,  even  a  larger  herd  than  of  the 
Herefords.  He  is  no  prejudiced  bigot  in  favour  of  one  breed  or  another.  "I 
have  no  question,"  he  says,  "  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  great  utility  of  the  Short- 
horn as  a  means  of  improving  the  stock  of  this  coimtry ;  at  the  same  time  the 
Herefords  have  not  been  used  in  this  country  to  the  extent  that  they  ought  to  he." 
The  views  of  such  a  man  are  therefore  entitled  to  great  weight  and  respect  Mr. 
Stone's  evidence,  in  fact,  leaves  very  little  to  be  said  by  any  one  else  in  this  par- 
ticular coimectioiL  As  to  the  hardiness,  early  maturing  qualities  and  weight  of 
the  Hereford,  on  the  same  food  at  a  given  age,  he  considers  the  Herefords  equal 
to  the  Durhams.  As  to  their  milking  qualities,  he  alleges  their  milk  is  richer  than 
the  Durhams',  and  as  plentiful  in  a  given  period,  if  not  at  one  time.  He  goes  on 
to  speak  of  their  being  the  best  gnusers  of  any  existing  breeds  and  says : — 
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"If  I  had  a  three-year-old  Durham  grade,  and  a  three-year-old  Hereford 
grade  in  the  spring,  and  they  both  weighed  1,500  pounds,  and  if  I  put  them  out 
«t  pasture  on  the  first  of  May,  I  think  the  Hereford  grade  would  come  out  on  the 
Ist  of  October  in  better  condition  than  the  Durham.  The  Hereford  would  ^ve 
more  prime  beef  and  less  oSal.  When  they  went  to  the  shambles  the  Hereford 
vould  give  better  cuts." 


PBIZB  HEBEFOBD  BDLL. 

As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Hereford  aa  a  gra2dng  animal  and  a  close 
Feeder,  Mr.  Stone  says: — 

"The  demand  in  proportion  has  been  greater  for  Herefords  than  for  Durhams 
during  the  last  two  or.  three  years.  That  is  owing  to  the  demand  which  has 
flprungup  in  the  west  for  catUe  for  grazing  purposes. 

"These  cattle  are  taken  out  west,  to  Colorado,  Texas,  Kansas,  and  other 
States,  to  improve  the  common  stock.  The  ^e  at  which  these  cattle  are  por- 
<^ased  depends  on  where  they  are  going  to.  The  Texas  and  Colorado  men  would 
like  to  have  them  at  from  ten  to  eighteen  months  old.  We  sold  nothing  last  year 
under  $200.  What  makes  these  people  prefer  the  Hereford  is  that  they  can  get 
h&tf  a  cent  a  pound  more  on  the  market  for  the  steers  of  the  Herefords  than  they 
can  for  Durham  steers. 

"  The  difficulty  with  the  Shorthorn  is  that  it  gets  too  bony  aad  too  talL  In 
these  western  couotries  they  have  nothing  but  pasture,  and  the  Hereford  thrives 
better  on  it  than  the  Durham. 

"  Eight  or  ten  years  ago  a  gentleman  oame  over  here  to  buy  a  cor  load  ot 
Shorthorns.  I  sold  him  several  heifers  and  bulls,  and  I  mged  him  to  take  a  Here- 
ford out  with  him ;  at  first  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  aa  Herefords  at  that  time 
were  not  in  so  good  demand  as  they  are  now  ;  but  finally,  at  my  recommendation, 
he  took  a  heifer  and  a  bull ;  and  I  got  a  letter  from  him  last  year,  aad  he  said 
that  &om  that  heifer  he  hod  about  thirteen  female  descendante,  that  there  was 
«uch  a  demand  for  half-breed  Hereford  bulls'  that  he  could  not  supply  it,  and  that 
he  was  then  breeding  about  500  heifers.  In  Kansas  city,  this  gentleman  told  ma, 
he  gets  half  a  cent  a  pound  more  for  ihe  half-bred  Hereford  than  for  the  half- 
bre<i  Durham.    He  cattle  are  not  stall  fed ;  they  ore  oil  grass  fed  on  pasture." 
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In  conclusion,  and  after  being  pretty  cloaely  questioned,  Mr.  Stone  said : — 

'*  I  think  the  Hereford  would  mature  a  little  earlier,  at  the  same  cost,  than 
the  Shorthorn,  although  the  latter  would  be  the  larger  animal.  I  could  not  say 
which  would  ultimatdy  be  the  finer  beast,  if  you  went  on  feeding  them  for  four 
or  six  years,  as  it  would  depend  on  whether  people  would  prefer  weight  or  shape. 
The  Hereford  is  rather  a  smaller  boned  and  more  compact  beast  than  the  Durham 
at  the  same  weight.  I  think  the  Hereford  would  be  as  heavy  at  three  years  old 
as  the  Durham  of  the  same  a^e  and  upon  the  same  feed.  I  think  a  grade  Here- 
ford at  three  years  old  would  oe  equal  to  a  grade  Shorthorn  of  the  same  age,  upon 
equal  feed." 

Mr.  Stone's  views  found  a  very  warm  seconder  in  Mr.  George  Hood,  also  of 
Ouelph.  He  is  intensely  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  the  Hereford,  and  perhaps 
would  do  more  for  his  case  if  he  were  to  present  it  rather  less  fervidly.  For 
instance,  he  says : — ''  I  never  had  a  Hereford  that  did  not  come  out  with  the 
highest  honours  in  the  ring;  I  have  shown  them  along  with  other  breeds  as 
breeders,  but  the  Durhams  generally  beat  them — ^prejudice  beat  them."  The 
gratuitous  boast  only  led  to  the  subsequent  confession  that  the  "  highest  honours  ** 
were  unsubstantial  Whatever  the  value  of  the  "  highest  honours,'  it  was  the 
Durhams  that  took  the  prizes.  Nor,  if  an  exhibitor  chooses  to  place  himself  in  the 
hands  of  judges,  is  it  fair  for  him  to  allege  that  only  "  prejudice  "  has  guided  their 
decisions,  because  they  happen  to  give  his  exhibits  only  second  place.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  Herefords  need  no  boasting,  for  being  serviceable  cattle  of 
a  very  high  order  indeed,  their  friends  need  fear  no  detractors.  It  may  be 
an  open  question  whether  the  prepotency  of  the  Hereford  male  animal  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  Durham,  although  Mr.  Hood  has  settled  it  affirmatively, 
once  for  all,  in  his  own  mind,  and  no  doubt  most  conscientiously  believes  it. 
But,  on  some  points,  he  is  qtdte  in  harmony  with  the  testimony  of  others.  Ho 
says,  for  instance : — 

"  If  you  put  a  Hereford  and  a  Durham  steer  on  pasture,  the  Hereford  would  be 
far  ahead  of  the  Durham  in  the  fall,  as  a  general  rule.  It  is  the  exception  to  get  a 
Durham  that  would  at  all  feed  in  pasture  beside  the  Hereford.  I  have  no  doubt 
of  that,  both  from  mv  own  experience,  and  fix)m  what  I  have  seen  in  the  cattle 
that  I  have  bought  from,  others.     I  have  not  bought  many  Hereford  steers  of 

that  character,  because  they  are  not  extensively  gone  into I  was 

speaking  to-day  to  Mr.  Goo^ellow,  a  townsman,  who  is  shipping  for  the  Euro- 
pean market.  He  buys  in  the  States,  and  he  said  to  me, '  you  should  have  seen 
some  half-breed  Herefords  that  we  got  from  the  State  of  Maine  ;  I  had  some  on 
the  last  shipment,  and  you  never  saw  anything  like  them.'  I  asked  him  if  he 
liked  that  kind  of  cattle,  and  he  said,  *  I  get  all  I  can  lay  my  hands  on.' " 

As  a  butcher,  too,  Mr.  Hood  has  an  experience  that  is  valuable.     He  sajrs : — 

"  There  is  one  difference  between  the  Hereford  and  the  Durham  which  is  a  very 
great  one.'  We  have  not  killed  many  pure-bred  Herefords  in  this  country — they 
are  too  valuable ;  but  in  slaughtering,  you  can  take  out  the  paunch  of  a  Hereford 
steer  with  one  hand,  while  you  have  sometimes  to  get  two  men  to  pull  out  the 
paunch  of  a  Durham.  The  Hereford  carries  his  beef  on  the  most  valuable  parts. 
He  is  superior  to  the  Durham  on  his  back  and  loins,  and  is  veiy  much  superior 
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in  the  hams  and  the  crops,  as  well  as  in  the  plates  and  inside  the  ribs.  Ton  will 
sometimes  get  a  Durham  with  a  heavy  rump,  and  a  tolerably  good  back,  but  if 
you  look  down  along  the  ribs,  you  will  find  that  it  is  blue  and  poor.  I  have 
slaughtered  and  handled  a  good  many  first-class  cattle  in  the  Dominion.  Taking 
3,  Hereford  grade  steer  and  a  Durham  grade  steer  at  three  years  old,  and  fed  on 
the  same  amount  of  feed,  I  think  the  Hereford  would  outweigh  the  Durham, 
because  the  Durham  requires  more  feed  to  keep  up  its  constitution.  I  have  had 
first  cross  Herefords,  both  heifers  and  steers,  and  they  were  as  good  eattle  as  I 
"ever  saw.  I  saw  two  yoke  of  oxen,  cross-bred  Herefords,  at  the  Centennial  Exhi- 
bition, bred  by  Mr.  Burleigh,  State  of  Maine,  from  a  bull  of  Mr.  Stone's  stock,  {^hat 
weighed  over  2,700  pounds  each." 

When  some  of  the  Commissioners  were  in  Muskoka,  they  met  with  Mr.  E.  G, 
Muntz,  of  Alport,  on  the  Muskoka  river,  near  Bracebridge.  Mr.  Muntz  owns  a 
lierd  of  Herefords,  having  selected  them  after  some  experience  with  the  Durhams 
— although  perhaps  not  a  very  long  or  severe  trial — ^as  especially  adapted  to  that 
new  and  somewhat  rough  country,  where  the  pasturing  of  cattle  is  likely  to  be 
the  chief  bmnch  of  agricultural  industry. 

The  favourable  opinions  expressed  as  to  the  value  of  the  Herefords  as 
grazers,  are  very  strongly  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Albin  Rawlings,  of 
Forest  (Lambton),  already  mentioned  as  an  extensive  cattle  grazier.  Mr.  Raw- 
lings  says : — 

''There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  Herefords  are  better  than  the 
Durhams.  The  Americans  are  getting  our  best  male  Herefords,  and  our  farmers 
are  losing  by  it.  Some  of  our  agricultural  societies  have  not  properly  encouraged 
Herefords.  There  are  a  large  quantity  of  Herefords  in  Quebec  now.  They  are 
becoming  popular  more  and  more,  and  are  being  shipped  very  fast.  Their  merit 
is  that  they  are  hardier  and  keep  in  good  condition.  When  they  are  miUdng 
they  keep  in  good  condition,  and  after  they  become  dry  they  are  beef  in  about 
two  months.  I  had  half-breed  Hereford  cows  this  summer  that  put  on  more 
flesh  in  six  weeks  than  any  other  breed  I  had  did  in  nine  wefeks.  They  are  very 
fast  feeders  on  pasture. 

"I  had  Durhams  and  Herefords  together  in  the  same  pasture  this  year.  On 
pasture  the  Herefords  get  far  ahead  of  the  Durhams.  I  think  the  Hereford  bull 
has  the  same  power  of  stamping  his  own  merits  upon  common  cattle  that  the 
Shorthorn  has.  I  would  like  to  see  Shorthorns  and  Herefords  both  equally 
encouraged  as  a  means  of  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country.  .  .  . 
I  have  seen  Herefords  in  the  United  States  market  outsell  anything  else,  by  firom 
one-quarter  to  one-half  cent  a  pound.  I  should  say  that  in  proportion  to  bone 
and  beef,  the  Herefords  have  a  little  less  bone.  The  worst  feature  you  can  find 
against  them  is  that  they  are  a  little  heavier  in  the  fore  quarter." 

Mr.  Rawlings,  however,  makes  the  rather  important  admission,  "You  can't 
get  a  Hereford  of  three  years  old  as  heavy  as  a  Shorthorn." 

It  is  probable  that  Professor  Brown  pretty  nearly  hits  the  mark  when  he 
says  in  his  evidence  : — 

"When  we  speak  of  the  Hereford,  we  speak  of  something  that  does  not  on 
the  average  equal  the  Shorthorn  in  weight  or  in  early  maturity,  but  we  do  speak 
of  something  that  will  endure  hardships  better,  and  thrive  better  on  poor  pasture. 
The  Hereford  is  very  considerably  ahead  of  the  Shorthorn  in  regard  to  its  value 
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for  grazing  purposes.  We  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  Shorthorn  is  a  better  stall- 
feeder  than  the  Hereford,  and  that  the  Hereford  is  a  mach  better  grazer  than  the 
Shorthorn." 

No  one  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  Herefords  are  not,  in  such  a  country  a» 
Canada,  a  most  valuable  breed.  If  it  should  be  found,  as  it  may  be  that, 
not  in  Muskoka  alone,  but  in  large  tracts  of  country  lying  still  farther  to  the 
northward,  there  are  lands  suited  for  grazing  in  the  summer  months  but  not 
available  for  other  purposes  of  agriculture,  the  value  of  the  Hereford  will  become 
even  more  ajqparent. 

The  Deyons. 

If  the  Devons  were  to  be  judged  solely  by  appearance,  their  comeliness  and 
beauty  would  secure  them  a  very  high  place.  They  are  favourites  with  all,  and 
have  many  commendable  qualities,  some  of  which  are  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in 
estimating  their  value  to  the  Canadian  farmer. 

Mr.  George  Rudd  of  Eramosa,'and  who  also  farms  in  the  Township  of  Pus- 
lineh,  is  a  breeder  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  Devons.  There  are  two  breeds, 
the  North  and  South  Devons — ^the  former  rather  the  larger  and  finer  of  the  two» 
It  is  these  Mr.  Rudd  refers  to  in  his  evidence,  and  probably  other  witnesses  also. 
Mr.  Rudd  claims,  and  his  allegations  so  far  will  hardly  be  questioned,  that  the 
Devon  is  a  docile,  tractable,  and  at  the  same  time,  very  active  animal  As  working 
oxen  the  Devons  probably  take  the  first  place.    Mr.  Rudd  says  on  that  point : — 

"As  working  oxen  I  consider  the  Devons  superior  to  all  other  breeds,  as  they 
are  very  quiet  and  tractable.  .  .  •  The  Devons  are  very  sharp  cattle  and  smart  on. 
their  feet." 

Of  their  qualiiy  aa  breeding  cattle  Mr.  Rudd  says : — 

"They  are  very  good  nurses  and  do  remarkably  well  with  their  calves.  .  .  " 
They  are  uncommonly  good  mothers  and  keep  their  calves  very  fat." 

Mr.  Rudd  as  a  breeder  does  not  pretend  to  much  experience  in  feeding  for 
shipment,  but  says ; — 

"During  the  last  three  years  I  have  had  a  great  many  bulls — ^more  than  I 
wanted ;  and  this  spring  I  sold  two  two-year-old  bulls,  weighing  3,350  pounds,  for 
$5.25  a  hundred — delivered  the  same  day  for  shipment.  The  same  day  I  saw 
other  good  steers  sold  at  $5  a  hundred — to  be  delivered  two  months  lat^r.  So- 
the  Devons  must  be  considered  better  for  shipment.  With  the  same  quantity  of 
feed  they  seem  to  take  on  flesh  better  than  the  Durhams.  I  had  a  bull  at  the 
Centennial  at  Philadelphia,  that  weighed  between  2,300  and  2,400  pounds ;  he 
was  nine  years  old." 

He  also  claims  for  the  Devons  that  they  "produce  very  nicely  mixed  beef,  and 
*f  very  fine  qu*Uty." 

As  to  his  comparative  trials  of  the  Devons  with  other  breeds,  Mr.  Rudd  says  :-^ 
**I  kept  Durhams  before  I  kept  Devons.      One  winter  I  thought  I  would  like 
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to  try  the  Durhams  again,  and  I  sold  out  all  my  Devons,  and  bought  a  lot  of  Dtir- 
hams  for  which  I  paid  a  big  price ;  and  after  I  had  kept  them  for  six  or  eight  months 
I  ffot  sick  of  them — I  thought  I  was  nowhere — and  before  the  summer  was  out  I 
fsoid  them  all  and  bought  back  the  Devons.  I  considered  the  Durhams  were  much 
harder  to  keep  up  and  look  after,  and  that  they  did  not  pay  for  the  extra 
trouble  and  expense.  The  Devons  are  a  hardier  cattle,  much  more  tractable, 
and  more  easily  managed  and  taken  care  of  than  the  Durhams ;  but  the  tempera- 
ment of  cattle  depends  very  much  on  the  way  they  are  managed.  I  have  sold 
more  Devons  of  late  than  I  did." 

Major  Peters,  who  has  had  some  experience  with  the  Devons,  says : — 

''  In  the  past  I  have  bred  mostly  Devons,  but  we  are  not  breeding  them  so 
much  now.  I  prefer  Durham  cattle,  as  there  is  more  demand  for  them  in  the 
market.  They  are  the  best  breed  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the 
country,  both  for  dairy  purposes  and  for  beef. 

"  We  have  raised  some  splendid  steers  from  Canadian  cows  crossed  with  Devon 
bulls,  but  they  are  not  so  heavy  as  the  Durhams,  and  I  prefer  the  Shorthorns  for 
breeding  good  grades.  .  .  .  Shorthorns  weigh  full  300  or  400  lbs.  heavier 
than  Devons,  but  we  sometimes  get  better  prices  for  nice  Devon  heifers,  if  they 
come  in  about  Christmas. 

"  I  think  there  is  a  difference  between  the  Devon  beef  and  the  Durham  beef — 
much  the  same  as  there  is  between  Southdown  mutton  and  Lincoln  or  Cotswold 
mutton — I  mean  that  the  Devon  is  shorter  grained  and  nicer.  I  don't  know  that 
I  could  tell  the  difference  at  the  table — ^the  difference  is  not  so  great  that  I  could 
tell  it  from  the  meat  alone.  .  .  .  The  only  quality  for  which  I  prefer  the 
Devon  cattle  to  the  Durham  is-  the  superiority  of  their  meat." 

Mr.  Morgan,  as  a  shipper,  also  makes  reference  to  the  Devons.    He  says  :t- 

"  The  reason  I  advocate  the  giving  of  prizes  for  Devons  is  because  of  the 
fine  quality  of  their  beef.  There  is  about  the  same  difference  between  Durhjam 
and  Devon  beef  that  there  is  between  Cotswold  and  Southdown  mutton.  It  is  a 
hard  matter  to  get  a  good  Devon  weighing  more  than  1,200  or  1,300  pounds. 
You  would  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  freight  on  them,  and  you  would  not 
get  any  greater  price  for  them  in  England. 

"  If  you  take  a  thoroughbred  Devon  and  a  thoroughbred  Durham  and  feed 
them  the  same  until  they  are  three  years  old  you  will  mid  300  pounds  more  beef 
on  the  Durham  than  on  the  Devon,  and  you  will  get  that  extra  beef  carried  free 
to  England.  If  you  could  get  hold  of  good  Devon  steers  and  heifers  together  I 
think,  perhaps,  they  would  command  a  Uttle  better  price. 

"  I  do  not  thiiUc:  Devons  ever  will  become  so  popular  that  we  could  get  ship- 
ments of  them.  They  will  never  become  so  popular  as  the  Durhams,  though 
they  are  a  nice  breed  of  cattle." 

Mr.  Courtice,  who  has  some  pure  Devons,  says : — 

"  I  have  some  pure  Devon  cattle,  but  my  milch  cows  are  grades  of  various 
kinds.  The  Devon  cattle  fatten  very  easily,  and  make  a  large  amount  of  beef  on 
small  feeding.  They  are  also  good  butter  cows,  giving  an  extra  quality  of  very 
rich  milk.  I  send  the  milk  to  the  factory.  I  have  not  given  much  attention  to 
stall  feeding.  There  is  a  difficulty  now  in  getting  pure  Devon  bulls  for  crossing. 
I  imported  pure-bred  Devons  at  first. 

"  Devon  calves  require  to  be  well  attended  to,  so  that  they  get  a  good  start. 
There  is  not  much  demand  for  Devons  now,  either  in  the  United  States  or 
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Cftnada.  The  Devoca  make  a  very  good  cross  on  large,  roomy  cows,  whicli  hare 
two  or  three  croaees  of  the  Durham  in  thflm ;  but  I  would  not  recommend  them 
for  crossmg  on  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  I  thick  they  give  better  milk 
but  not  BO  much  as  Durbama  of  a  good  milking  family." 

The  candid  admissions  of  this  witness,  that  he  would  not  recommend  the 
Devona  for  crossing  on  the  common  stock  of  the  oountiy  must  be  the  oonclositm 
of  eveiyone  yrho  reads  the  evidence  without  prejudice.  Professor  Brown  evi- 
dently takes  that  view  when  he  says : — 

"  The  Devon  cattle  I  cannot  recommend  as  equal  to  the  other  beefers  named 
unless  it  be  for  rich  milk  in  moderate  quantities.  The  Devon  is  slower  for  our 
purpose  of  raising  beef  rapidly  for  the  British  market.  As  workers,  with  strength 
and  endurance,  the  Devons  are  first-class  animals,  and  they  are  found  of  Isfg^ 
value  in  clearing  our  bock  townships." 

For  quality  of  milk,  firmness  of  flesh,  and  liveliness  on  their  feet,  the  Devons 
may  be  duly  honoured,  but  for  quantity  of  milk,  size,  and  shipping  qualities,  it 
is  idle  to  pretend  they  can  compete  with  either  the  Durham  or  Hereford,  as  the 
breed  which  is  to  improve  the  common  stock  of  the  country. 


The  Galloways. 


The  Galloways  had  their  special  advocate  before  the  Commissioners  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  McCrae,  of  Guelph,  who  has  a  fine  herd  of  them,  and  is  warm  ia 
his  praises  of  their  qualities. 

The  hardiness  c^the  Galloways  is  undisputed,  and  the  absence  of  horns  may 
also,  on  shipboard,  or  in  railway  cars  be  an  advantage.  Mr.  McCrae,  however 
claims  for  them  other  qualities  than  these.     He  says : — 

"A  cross  from  a  Galloway  bull  and  a  common  native  cow,  if  fed  till  it  i» 
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three  years  old,  will  weigh  from  1,600  to  1,700  lbs.  I  have  five  three-year  old 
Galloway  steers  at  present  which  I  have  been  offered  $100  apiece  for,  if  fed  for 
six  months.  I  have  had  Galloways  at  two  years  and  a-half  weighing  1,600  lbs. 
With  regard  to  their  milking  qiuQities,  we  ao  not  breed  them  for  milking  pur- 
poses^ but  the  best  milking  cows  we  have  had  of  any  breeds  have  been  Galloways ; 
still,  these  are  exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  We  use  them  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  let  them  nurse  their  own  calves,  which  destrovs  any  cows  for  milking.  I 
consider  the  Galloways  a  good  hardy  breed  to  be  Kept  distinct.  Their  beef  is 
reckoned  to  be  of  the  very  best  quahty— equal  to  that  of  the  West  Highlander. 
Some  Galloway  grades  which  were  taken  from  the  township  of  Nichol  to  Eng- 
land were  sold  n)r  £3  a  head  more  than  otiier  beasts — ^Durham  grades — same 
weight." 

As  to  their  feeding  and  fattening  qualities,  he  says : — 

'^In  the  winter  we  feed  our  Galloway  cattle  on  turnips  and  straw  until  the 
month  of  April,  and  we  find  they  do  well  on  that.  It  would  cost  about  one- 
fourth  less  to  bring  a  Galloway  steer  to  weigh  1,500  lbs.  than  a  Durham  steer ;  in. 
feeding  them  together  I  have  found  that  to  be  veiy  near  the  proportion.  I  do 
not  think  I  could  obtain  quite  the  same  flesh  on  the  Galloway  at  three  years  old  as 
I  could  on  the  Durham ;  the  Durham  might  weigh  from  100  lbs.  to  150  lbs.  more. 
The  steers  for  which  I  was  offered  $100  apiece  weighed  over  1,200  lbs.,  and  were 
a  little  over  two  years  and^  a-half  old.    A  gentleman  from  Ebigland  was  at  my 

Elace,  and  going  over  the  farm  and  looking  at  the  cattle ;  for  the  first  one  he  saw 
e  said,  that  if  I  would  feed  him  for  six  months  and  make  him  fat,  he  would 
give  me  $100 ;  and  when  he  saw  the  rest  he  offered  me  $100  a  head  for  them  if  I 
would  feed  them  for  six  months.  He  was  from  the  county  of  Durham,  in  England, 
and  he  came  to  this  coimtry  for  the  purpose  of  buying  cattle  for  the  English 
market." 

It  is  not,  however,  on  hard  fare  Mr.  McCrae  brings  his  Galloways  to  perfection, 
for  he  says : — 

**  We  top  off  our  Galloways  by  feeding  them  plenty  of  good  pea-meal  and  a 
little  bran.  This  year,  I  think,  we  got  two  or  three  hundred- weight  of  oil-cake, 
and  I  think  we  have  about  one-third  of  it  left.  The  only  way  I  know  of  to  make 
shippers  aware  of  the  good  quality  of  the  Galloway  beef  is  to  raise  the  cattle  well, 
and  when  they  take  them  home  tiiey  will  become  very  well  aware  of  it." 

Remarking  further  that,  by  carefiil  selection,  gpod  milking  strains  of  Gallo- 
ways can  be  secured,  and  on  the  adaptability  of  the  Galloway  to  extremes  of 
climate,  Mr.  McCrae,  says : — 

•'  I  would  recommend  the  Galloway  as  being  adapted  to  farmers  of  the  smaller 
class,  with  whom  feed  is  an  object,  and  farmers  whose  land  is  somewhat  rough." 

The  reports  of  the  Galloways  from  farmers  who  have  tried  them,  however, 
aire  not  particularly  enthusiastic  in  their  behalf. 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charing  Cross,  Kent,  with  reference 
to  the  Galloway,  has  already  been  quoted  in  connection  with  his  views  respecting 
the  Durham. 

Mr.  Stedman  (Lanark)  says  of  the  Galloways :  "  The  Galloways  are  hardy 
and  good  for  beefing,  but  not  equal  to  good  Durhams  as  milkers." 
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Mr.  Geary,  London,  says  of  the  breed : — 

"  I  have  made  no  comparative  tests  of  <he  different  breeds  for  fattening  pur- 
poses. I  have  had  experience  with  the  Black  Galloways  on  the  common  or  native 
cattle,  but  I  prefer  the  Shorthorn.  The  Galloways  don't  domesticate  as  quickly 
as  the  others,  and  are  naturallv  wilder,  and  the  result  is  that  they  do  not  feed  bo 
rapidly.     One  cross  of  a  Shorthorn  bull  will  make  a  very  good  steer.' 


II 


Mr.  Simmons,  Middlesex,  has  had  considerable  experience  in  feeding  Gallo- 
ways, both  on  grass  and  distillery  feed,  and  gives  the  result  as  follows : — 

''  I  have  made  comparative  tests  of  different  [breeds  for  fattening  purposes. 
A  number  of  years  ago  I  fed  stock  in  a  distillery  five  or  six  years  in  succession. 
I  had  a  large  number  of  cattle  of  different  breeds,  among  them  some  pure-bred 
Galloway  bulls,  and  grade  Galloway  steers.  I  found  them  to  be  the  very  worst 
cattle  I  had.  They  did  not  thrive  well  at  all:  They  were  very  cross-tempered, 
and  the  more  Galloway  blood  they  had  in  them  the  worse  they  were.  However, 
they  will  do  better  in  the  bam  or  farm-yard  than  in  the  stalls  of  a  distillery.  I 
have  grazed  them,  but  I  found  that  they  did  not  put  on  flesh  as  the  Durham 
cattle  did,  though  they  produce  a  very  good  cross  when  the  cow  is  a  good  Durham 
grade,  but  I  think  the  Durhams  gain  most  and  are  the  best  cattle 

*'  I  laid  myself  out  to  improve  my  stock  by  crossing,  and  anything  I  have 
bred  I  have  always  bred  to  a  thoroughbred  bull.  I  never  tried  thoroughbred 
Galloways  on  my  farm.  I  have  bought  steers  of  that  grade  in  May  or  June  and 
kept  them  till  the  fall,  and  I  have  always  found  that  they  did  not  improve  so  well 
as  the  Durham  grades. 

"  These  were  from  Galloway  bulls  crossed  with  fair  Durham  grades.  Those 
in  the  distillery  were  very  disagreeable  to  manage,  but  I  believe  it  was  caused  by 
their  temper,  and  I  have  found  that  if  you  cannot  get  animals  quite  reconciled 
to  their  position,  they  will  not  feed  well.  I  do  not  think  their  flesh  was  preferred 
to  that  of  other  breeds.  At  any  time  I  have  had  them  to  market  the  butchers 
were  always  shy  of  them.  If  their  meat  is  better  than  that  of  others  the  butchers 
have  not  found  it  out.  Black  cattle  of  certain  varieties  are  rather  popular  with 
the  butehers  in  England,  but  from  what  I  can  learn,  the  Galloways  are  not  a  class 
of  cattle  that  command  high  prices  there.  I  gave  the  Galloways  just  the  same 
feed  as  the  Durham  grades,  but  they  did  not  improve  so  fast.  I  am  now  speaking 
of  my  feeding  in  the  distillery  and  grazing.  I  would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion 
adverse  to  that  of  Mr.  McCrae  as  to  the  utility  of  the  Galloway  as  an  economical 
feeder  on  poor  farms  in  early  settlements.  We  used  to  have  a  number  of  pure-bred 
Galloways  in  our  district,  but  they  are  all  disappearing,  their  disappearance  being 
the  result  of  our  experience  of  their  unprofitableness. ' 

Finally  we  turn  to  Mr.  Hall's  allusion  to  Galloways  in  connection  with  the 
British  demand : — 

"  The  fat  Galloway  ranks  about  equal  with  the  Polled  Angus  ;  but  a  mid- 
dling Galloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock  for  a  butcher  as  you  can  select ;  he 
kills  very  coarse  indeed.  The  Galloway  will  bring  more  per  pound  than  any 
other  breed  except  the  Aberdeen,  but  he  does  not  cut  as  streaky  as  the  Polled 
Angus.  If  you  feed  a  Galloway  bullock  and  a  Shorthorn  together,  and  feed  them 
exactly  alike,  the  beef  of  the  Galloway  will  eat  better  than  wiat  of  the  Shorthorn, 
and  it  is  the  same  with  feeding  Leicester  sheep  and  Southdowns  together.  The 
Galloways  are  not  the  most  paying  cattle  though.  Next  to  the  Polled  Angus  or 
Scot  in  point  of  quality  I  would  put  the  English  Shorthorn.'' 
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Black  cattle  are,  undoabtedly,  favourites  with  the  English  butchers.  And 
Mr.  Hall's  authority  as  to  the  value  of  the  (Mloway  well  fed  and  got  into  prime 
condition  for  market  is  not  to  be  disputed.  But  Mr.  Hall  does  not  take  into 
account  the  respective  maturing  qualities  of  the  breeds^  npr  the  probable  relative 
weights  oir  the  several  classes  of  cattle.  And  he  must  have,  too,  a  prime  beast  as 
his  standard,  for,  he  says, ''  a  middling  Galloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock 
for  a  butcher  as  you  can  select ;  he  kills  very  coarse  indeed." 

The  only  fair  conclusion  to  be  come  to  from  the  evidence  is  that,  tried  with 
the  Hereford  and  Durham,  the  Galloways  have  not  been  found  profitable ;  that  to 
make  good  beef  of  them  they  must  be  as  well  fed  as  a  Shorthorn,  although  they 
might  live  where  a  Shorthorn  would  starve ;  that  they  have  no  special  merit  as 
milkers,  and  that  their  value  would  be  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  as  pioneers  of 
improvement  in  new  settlements  where  the  housing  and  feeding  were  both  rough, 
and  the  means  of  a  settler  unequal  to  the  purchase  of  either  a  Durham  or  Here- 
ford bull. 

* 

The  Polled  Angus  or  Aberdeen  Polled 

The  Polled  Angus  cattle  being  black,  and  without  horns,  are  frequently  con- 
founded with'^the  Galloways,  although  an  entirely  distinct  breed,  as  may  easily  be 
observed  by  comparing  the  two.  The  Polled  Angus  are  a  highly  improved 
breed,  long  established  in  Aberdeenshire,  on  the  east  coast.  The  Galloways  are 
from  the  county  bearing  their  name,  on  the  western  seaboard  of  Scotland.  Very 
little  has  yet  been  known  of  the  Polled  Angus  cattle  in  Canada,  but  what  has 
been  heard  of  them  has  generally  been  in  their  favour.  A  short  account  of  their 
origin  and  history  may  be  interesting  to  some  who  are  unacquainted  with  either, 
or  with  the  characteristics  of  the  breed. 

From  the  very  earliest  times  Aberdeenshire,  in  Scotland,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  called  ''  Buchan,"  has  been  famous  for  its  breeds  of  cattle,  the  name 
itself,  so  it  is  said,  being  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  paid  tribute  to  the  Romans 
in  oxen,  "  Buchan  "  being  derived  from  the  Gaelic  word  "  bo,"  an  ox,  and  "  caen," 
the  head  or  poll  With  the  three  brothers  known  as  the  ''  stately  Williamsons," 
the  largest  dealers  in  cattle  of  their  day,  the  Aberdeen  Polls  were,  during  the 
last  century,  special  favourites ;  and  later  jstill,  they  were  the  chosen  breed  of 
Watson,  of  Keillor.  It  was,  however,  chiefly  by  William  McCombie,  of  Tillyf our, 
a  member  of  a  family  whose  intense  enthusiasm  in  cattle  breeding  could  be  traced 
back  for  six  or  seven  generations,  that  the  Aberdeen  Polls  were  so  greatly  im- 
proved and  brought  prominently  into  notice.  From  1830  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
not  long  since,  Mr.  McCombie  bent  all  his  energies  to  the  task  -of  Tna.Tring  Ixis 

9 

Polled  Angus  herd  famous  in  the  land.    His  skill  as  a  breeder,  and  practised 
judgment,  were  extraordinary,  and  enabled  him,  by  careful  selection  and  in-breed- 
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ing  of  the  most  judicious  character,  to  produce  a  race  of  animalB  that  were  able 
to  send  to  the  great  shows  representatives  that  could  hold  their  own  against  all 
comers. 

The  victories  won  by  the  Polled  Aberdeens  in  the  prize  ring  would  be  too 
numerous  to  recapitulate  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  it  was  a  Polled  Angus  bullodc 
that  carried  off  Prince  Albert's  cup,  at  Poissy,  in  1862,  the  competition  being 
between  all  the  breeders  of  the  world ;  that  a  Polled  Angus  yearling  bull  won 
the  gold  medal  of  his  class  at  Paris,  in  1378 ;  that  a  Polled  Angus  has  repeatedly 
gained  the  chief  prizes  at  Birmingham,  and  carried  off  the  champion  cup  on  at 
leafit  three  occasions  at  the  great  Christmas  cattle  show  in  London,  the  last  of 
these  triumphs  being  at  the  show  for  1880.  The  Tillyfour  herd  now  exists  no 
longer.  On  the  26th  of  last  August  it  was  sold  by  auction  and  dispersed. 
The  accompanying  plate  supplies  a  very  excellent  illustration  of  the  Polled  Angus 
breed,  of  which  some  yery  fine  animals  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Agricultural  College 
and  Model  Farm  at  Guelph. 

Professor  Brown  says  of  these  Aberdeen  Polled  cattle : — 

"  I  am  very  well  acquainted  with  the  Aberdeen  Polled,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  for  early  maturing  it  is  equal  to  the  Shorthorn,  though  not,  so  far  as  our 
•experience  goes,  equal  to  it  in  improving  other  breeds  or  in  attaining  a  greater 
weight  in  a  certain  time.  At  the  present  time  we  may  call  them  our  second  best 
beefing  breed." 

But  in  the  eye  of  the  British  buyer  of  fat  cattle  Polled  Angus  does  not  rank 
;fiecond  even  to  the  great  Shorthorn.    Mr.  Hall,  in  his  evidence,  says : — 

''  Of  the  cattle  which  come  into  the  English  market  those  which  rank  high- 
•est  in  point  of  quality  are-  the  Aberdeen  Scot.  They  are  the  breed  known  as 
the  Polled  Angus.  The  fat  Qalloway  ranks  about  equal  with  the  PoUed  Angus ; 
but  a  middling  Qalloway  is  just  about  as  bad  a  bullock  for  a  butcher  as  you  can 
^select;  he  kills  veiy  coarse  indeed.  The  Galloway  will  bring  more  per  pound 
than  any  other  breed,  except  the  Aberdeen,  but  he  does  not  cut  as  streaky  as  the 
Polled  Angus.  .  .  .  Next  to  the  Polled  Angus  or  Scot  in  point  of  quality  I 
put  the  English  Shorthorn  or  Durham.'' 

Mr.  Hall  adds,  further  on : — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  getting  good  grades  I  would  recommend  your  farmers 
to  cross  your  native  cattle  mamly  with  Shorthorn  and  only  to  cross  once.  I 
would  also  recommend  the  Polled  Angus  as  an  animal  for  improving  your  stock ; 
I  think  the  Polled  Angus  crossed  witn  the  Shorthorn  would  give  you  an  excellent 
animal  for  the  butchers — that  is  one  cross.  I  would  take  a  tiioroughbred  Short- 
horn cow  and  cross  her  with  a  Polled  Angus  bull  I  would  also  cross  the  PoUed 
Angus  with  your  native  cows.  I  do  not  think  thoroughbred  steers  sent  over  to 
England  would  fetch  any  more  than  other  cattle.  Whether  you  would  succeed 
in  making  anything  better  than  a  Shorthorn  I  would  not  venture  to  say,  because 
you  have  sent  some  extraordinary  cattle  into  England." 

In  the  absence  of  the  information  to  be  obtained  as  in  the  case  of  the  other 
breeds  from  oral  testimony,  reference  has  been  made  to  WaUace'e  Monthly,  a  well 
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known  American  publication,  in  which,  in  the  February  number  for  1879,  is  a» 
communication  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  a  breeder  of  the  Aberdeen  Polls  for 
forty  years,  and  residing  near  Keillor,  abready  mentioned  as  the  farm  of  Mr.  Wat- 
son, the  owner  of  the  Keillor  herd.  In  regard  to  the  prepotency  of  the  Polled 
Angus  males,  Mr.  Ferguson  says : — 

**  No  bulls  imprint  upon  their  progeny  their  own  character  and  qualities  so* 
cpiickly,  and  the  result  of  the  introduction  of  a  Polled  Angus  bull  among  a  herd 
of  Shorthorn  cows  would  be  a  vigorous  race  of  cattle,  most  of  them,  if  not  all 
of  them,  black  and  polled  like  the  sire.  I  have  known  a  herd  of  twenty  West 
Highland  cows — a  breed  of  cattle  with  very  long  and  very  strong  horns — ^being- 
served  with  a  Polled  Angus  bull,  and  every  cuf  was  polled,  most  of  them  jet' 
black,  but  a  few  of  a  dun  colour.  Li  the  higher  or  glen  districts  of  Perthshire,, 
this  West  Highland,  long-homed  breed  used  almost  exclusively  to  prevail,  but. 
through  the  persistent  use  of  Polled  bulls  the  cattle  in  this  district  axe  now 
almost  all  black  and  polled,  quit^  as  large  in  size  and  of  as  good  quality  as  the 
pure  Angus." 

Other  writers  argue  very  vigorously  in  &vour  of  crossing  the  Durham  with 
the  Polled  Angus,  with  the  object  more  particularly  of  abolishing  the  horns,  which 
it  is  urged  are,  in  the  Shorthorn,  (as  the  popular  name  implies)  a  very  weak  ele-^ 
ment  in  the  animal's  composition,  and  easily  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  prepoten<7 
of  a  Polled  male.    One  of  these  writers  says : — 

"  The  horn  of  the  Shorthorn  cattle  is  less  a  characteristic  and  feature  of  th^ 
breed  than  any  other  tribe  of  homed  cattle  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  In  the 
females  especially,  its  development  is  generally  unsatisfactory  from  its  uncer-* 
tainty.  It  never  has  a  strong,  robust  growth,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  shape> 
it  may  assume.  There  is  a  kind  of  unhealthy  tenderness  about  it  that  makea 
one  afraid  all  the  time  that  some  slight  contact  may  knock  it  off.  It  seems  hardly 
in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  the  animals  to  develop  horns  at  all,  and  some  of 
them  get  little  beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  horns.  Indeed  we  believe  there^ 
have  been  instances  where  they  failed  to  develop  even  rudiments.  It  follows 
then,  that  of  all  the  tribes  of  homed  cattle,  the  horns  would  be  the  most  easily 
eliminated  from  the  Shorthorns  by  the  introduction  of  the  Polled  blood.  The 
introduction  of  a  bull  of  the  vigorous  and  prolific  stock  of  the  Polled  Angus  into- 
a  herd  of  Shorthorn  cows  would  be  very  apt  to  result  in  a  large  majority  of  thft 
progeny  being  without  horns.** 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  rdsemblance  in  form  between  the  two  herds,  as  well 
as  in  some  of  their  characteristics.  Whether  there  exists  any  relationship  be- 
tween them  or  not,  is  uncertain,  but  such  has  been  more  than  hinted  at.  When 
a  witness  before  the  Commission  once  irreverently  spoke  of  the  Shorthorn  as 
only  a  made-up  beast,"  he  was  probably  stating  a  simple  truths  although  the 
making-up  "  has  resulted  in  a  creature  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  And  there 
is  nothing  strange,  or  injurious  to  either  breed  in  the  suggestion  that  either 
one  may  have  been  at  some  period  used  to  improve  the  other.  At  all  events^ 
the  similarity  is  sufficiently  close  to  remove  all  fear  of  a  too  violent  cross,  if 
the  two  be  now  bred  together,  or  the  Polled  Angus  or  Shorthorn  bull  used  on 
21 
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grades  of  the  other  breed.  The  Polled  Angus,  as  well  as  the  Galloway,  retain  a 
fixity  of  colour  unknown  to  the  Shorthorn.  The  Polled  Angus  have  firom  time 
immemorial  been  black,  while  the  Shorthorn  has  been  everything  from  pure  white 
to  red.    Mr.  John  Miller,  alluding  to  this  feature  in  the  Shorthorn's  history 

aays : — 

"  I  have  tried  a  cross  between  aa  Ayrshire  cow  and  a  Shorthorn  bull,  and 
have  obtained  a  middling  good  animal  We  know  that  by  continuous  breeding 
of  the  Shorthorns  their  colour  has  chained  like  the  fashions.  White  was  the 
first  fS&shionable  colour,  and  then  roan.  The  Shorthorns  when  I  knew  them  first 
were  a  different  shaped  auimal  from  the  animal  we  have  now — they  were  larger 
and  coarser.  Bed  seems  now  to  be  the  fashionable  colour.  I  think  the  whites 
and  roans  are  better  milkers  than  the  deep  red,  better  feeders,  and  better  animals 
altogether." 

The  evident  merit  of  the  Pblled  Angus  breed,  and  the  absence  of  general 
information  about  them  in  this  country,  has  induced  the  Commissioners  to  notice 
them  rather  fully.  One  or  two  more  extracts  referring  to  points  of  interest  con- 
nected with  them,  may  be  profitably  inserted.  One  writer  says,  with  reference 
to  crossing  the  Polled  Angus  on  the  Shorthorn : — 

"  It  is  probable  that  the  size  of  the  Shorthorn  would  be  somewhat  reduced, 
which  might  not  be  a  disadvantage,  but  his  quality  would  not  be  impaired.  Indeed, 
there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  the  quality  of  the  meat  would  be  improved. 
On  this  point,  however,  we  are  not  left  to  reason  or  conjecture,  for  the  cross  has 
been  tried  with  most  happy  results.  A  distinguished  Scotch  authority  says: 
*  Of  all  the  varieties  of  cross-bred  cattle,  there  is  none  more  satisfactory  or  remu- 
nerative than  the  Polled  Angus,  or  Aberdeen,  and  the  Shorthorn.  It  grows  to  a 
large  size,  shows  spreat  aptitude  to  fatten,  and  when  killed,  the  fat  and  lean  are 
found  to  be  distributed  over  its  carcass  in  most  desirable  proportions.' " 

The  use  being  made  of  the  Polls  to  rid  the  Irish  cattle  of  their  horns  is 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Ferguson,  already  mentioned,  who  says : — 

**  Although  I  have  all  my  life  been  a  breeder  of  cattle,  this  is  more  of  a  feed- 
ing than  a  bleeding  district  We  are  largely  dependent  upon  Ireland  for  our 
supply  of  feeding  cattle,  and  although  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  is  doin^  its  best  to  prevent  the  '  burbarous  and  cruel '  operation  of 
homing  cattle,  the  mhuman  practice  still  to  a  certain  extent  prevails.  Ireland, 
however,  is  now  finding  it  to  her  interest  to  use  Polled  bulls  extensively  for 
dossing  with  her  homed  breeds,  and  the  necessity  for  this  brutal  practice  is  likely 
soon  to  cease." 

Finally,  with  regard  to  their  milking  qualities.  Lord  Airlie,  the  owner  of  a 
herd  of  Polled  Angus  cattle,  writes  as  follows,  to  the  North  British  AgriciU- 
twrist: — 

'*  I  have  read  with  interest  the  article  on  *  Polled  Cattle  for  Shipment  Abroad,' 
extracted  from  a  New  York  paper,  which  appeared  in  yesterday's  North  British 
AgricvMv/rist.  I  should  think  the  Polled  Angus  well  suited  to  roughing  it  on 
the  American  prairies.  As  regards  their  suitabilitv  for  crossing  with  the  native 
breeds,  the  late  Mr.  Grant  tried  the  experiment  in  Kansas,  and  he  found  the  crosses 
from  Polled  buUs  and  American  cows  arrived  on  an  average  at  greater  weight 
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than  crosses  from  cows  of  the  same  kind  and  Shorthorn  bulls,  age  and  treatment 
being  the  same; 

"  I  observe  that  the  writer  of  the  article  states  that  the  Polled  Angus  cows  are 
bad  milkers.  It  is  the  fashion  to  say  so;  and  no  doubt  if  you  breed  exclusively 
£»r  show-yard  purposes,  and  for  beef -producing,  you  will  have  a  number  of  very 
indifferent  milkers.  The  same  thin^mi^ht,  however,  probably  be  said  of  any 
herd,  certainly  of  the  Shorthorns.  i3ut  if  vou  want  dairy  cows,  and  select  the 
right  stock,  you  wiU  not  have  much  to  complain  of. 

"I  have  at  present  seventeen  Polled  Angus  milch  cows  in  my  dairy.  The 
greater  number  of  these  give  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  sometimes  sixteen 
Scotch  pints  for  a  considerable  time  after  calving.  The  milk  is  admitted  to  be 
much  richer  than  that  of  either  the  Shorthorn  or  Ayrshire.  As  regards  the  length 
of  time  for  which  they  will  continue  to  give  milk,  my  cow.  Belle  of  Airlie  (1959), 
(dam  of  Bdus,  749)  as  pure  a  Polled  animal  as  any  in  the  Herd  Book,  used  to  be 
'  milked  all  the  year  round.  Last  year  when  I  was  from  home  they  left  off  milking 
her  about  a  month  before  she  calved,  and  she  died  of  milk-fever,  induced,  as  1 
believe,  by  the  circumstance  that  she  had  not  been  relieved  of  her  superabundant 
nulk. 

**  The  cow.  Miss  McPherson  (1252),  of  the  Erica  tribe,  which  I  purchased 
recently  of  Mr.  Adamson,  is  now  giving  six  Scotch  pints  per  day,  more  than  nine 
and  a-half  months  after  calving.  The  dairy  cows  referred  to  wei^  selected 
by  me  with  a  view  to  their  milkin^p  Qualities,  and  whenever  I  found  tne  produce 
turn  out  bad  milkers,  I  drafted  and  led  them  for  the  butcher,  except  in  a  few 
instances,  when  frcHn  their  shapes  and  blood  I  thought  them  likely  to  produce  a 
valuable  tribe  of  cattle.'' 

It  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  a  breed  so  valuable  in  those  respects 
which  most  nearly  affect  the  Canadian  farmer's  interest,  was  finding  some  encour- 
agement in  this  Province,  and  that  men  with  the  spirit  and  enterprise  that  have 
characterized  the  breeders  of  Durhams,  Herefords,  Devons  and  Galloways,  had 
been  found  to  afibrd  a  fair  and  full  opportimity  for  a  trial  of  the  Polled  Angus. 

» 

The  Ayrshires. 

Next  to  the  Durham,  the  Ayrshire  blood  is  the  most  numerously  represented 
among  the  farm  cattle  of  Ontario.  The  cheese  industry  sprang  into  exist- 
ence just  as  the  termination  of  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  gave  a  blow  to  the  trade 
in  cattle  with  the  United  States,  and  milk  being  thus  the  first  consideration,  meat 
was  left  for  the  time  rather  in  the  background,  for,  granting  the  excellent  charac- 
ter of  the  Ayrshires  as  milkers,  no  one  pretends  to  say  that,  except  in  a  few  rare 
and  exceptional  cases,  they  will  make  any  show  as  beefers.  The  question  that 
presents  itself  is,  whether  their  quality  in  the  former  case  is  so  remarkable 
as  to  counterbalance  their  short-comings  in  respect  of  the  latter  requirement. 
And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  the  original  and  inherent  point  of 
excellence  in  any  breed,  it  is  by  the  skill  with  which  a  particular  quality  has  been 
cultivated  and  encouraged  by  careful  selection  and  judicious  breeding,  that  quality 
is  developed  to  its  full  extent  and  capacity.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  even  if  no 
single  extraordinary  merit  be  inherent  in  the  breed  generally,  the  observation 
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and  shrewdnesa  of  the  skilfnl  breeder  will  often  discover  it  in  individual  animala, 
and  by  selection,  bring  out  and  establish  a  strain  or  family  that  will  permanaitlf 
rotain  the  characteristio  which  has  first  attracted  attention.  It  is  clear  there 
are  milking  &milies  among  the  Durhams,  and,  had  they  ever  been  sought  for, 
beefing  families  might  have  been  found  among  the  Ayrahirea.  It  is  none  the  leea 
a  fact,  however,  that  the  Ayrshires  have  been  bred  almost  exclusively  for  milk, 
and  where  an  Ayrshire  bull  has  been  used  in  this  country  it  has  been  with  an  eye 
to  the  dairying,  not  to  the  feeding  and  beefing  brandi  of  the  farmer's  operations. 


ATBSBIBB  BULIh 

In  his  evidence  token  by  the  Commissioners,  respecting  the  Ayrshires,  Mr. 
Jardine,  of  Saltfleet,  one  of  the  leading  breeders  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  said,  "We 
clajm  that  the  Ayrshires  excel  every  other  breed  of  cattle  in  the  quantilry  of  the 
milk  they  give,  and  that  their  milk  contains  more  caseine  for  cheese  making." 
He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"I  have  crossed  them  with  the  native  and  Shorthorn  cattle.  In  crossing  an 
Ayrshire  bull  and  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  cow,  we  get  a  fine,  Iarge-&amed 
animal,  and  a  good,  deep  mi^er — what  I  would  consider  a  good  animal  for  all 
ptirposes.  We  consider  thai  this  cross  is  an  improvement  on  the  Ayrshire  for  the 
shambles,  and  an  improvement  on  the  Shorthorn  for  milking  qualities.  We  have 
been  crossing  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns  in  that  way  for  the  last  fiv^  or  six  years, 
and  our  experience  has  been  very  profitable.  Several  breeders  of  Shorthormt  in 
our  neighbourhood  cross  their  oows  with  our  Ayrshire  bulL 

In  regard  to  the  yield  of  milk,  Mr.  Jardine  says  that  he  considers  2}  gallons 
a  day  (ten  quarts),  the  year  round,  a  good  average ;  that  individual  AnimiJn  will 
give  three  or  four  gallons,  and  that  one  cow  gave  five  gallons  for  eight  or  nine 
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months.  That  was,  however,  a  very  exceptional  instance.  As  to  the  richness  of 
the  milk,  Mr.  Jardine  says :— "  The  richness  I  have  not  tested  much."  It  would 
have  been  satisfactozy  if  a  gentleman  so  largely  interested  in  the  breeding  of  Ayr- 
shires  could  have  supplied  some  accurate  information  on  this  very  important 
quality  in  a  dairy  cow.  Grade  steers,  Ayrshire  and  Shorthorn  crosses,  will,  he 
says,  reach  a  weight  of  from  1,200  to  1,500  lbs.,  when  three  or  four  years  ol4 
He  says  further : — 

« 

"  In  point  of  hardiness  I  think  the  Ayrshire  is  equal  to  the  Shorthorn.  In 
point  of  leeding  I  think  it  will  live  where  the  Shorthorn  will  starve ;  that  is  my 
experience  of  both  breeds.  The  Shorthorn  is  the  more  dainty  feeder,  but  it  has 
more  capacity  than  the  Ayrshire,  and  I  don't  know  but  that,  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances it  would  improve  faster.  Considering  milk  and  beef  together,  I  would 
recommend  ordinary  farmers,  for  general  purposes,  to  substitute  Ayrshires  for 
Shorthorns.  I  think  our  native  cattle,  improved  by  Shorthorns,  would  perhaps 
be  better  for  milk  and  beef  combined  than  they  would  be  if  improved  by  the 
Ayrshires,  especially  for  beef.  I  am  aware  that  some  families  of  Shorthorns  ^ve 
good  quantities  of  milk/ and  there  ore  some  families  of  Ayrshires  that  give  less 
milk  than  others.  We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  raise  much  stock  from  the  poor  milkers. 
We  have  never  had  any  very  poor  milkers." 

If  the  matter  stopped  here  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  Mr.  Jardine's  recommendation  to  the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  use  Ayrshires  rather 
than  Shorthorns  for  improving  the  native  stock.  For,  first,  he  has  said  already 
that  to  produce  a  beefing  animal  he  would  call  in  the  Shorthorns  to  cro^  the  Ayr- 
afairei  And  he  will  not  assert  that  the  Ayrshire  can  do  for  native  cattle  what  it 
cannot  do  for  itself.  So  we  should  not  go  to  the  Ayrshire  to  get  grade  beefers. 
Secondly,  he  admits  there  are  Shorthorns  that  make  good  milkers,  and  if  a  good 
milking  strain  exists  in  common  with  a  good  beefing  strain,  then  the  animal  that 
would  transmit  these  two  qualities  would  surely  be  better  than  one  that  could 
only  transmit  one  of  them.  Lastly,  as  Mr.  Jardine  is  reticetit  with  regard  to  the 
butter-yielding  quality  of  the  Ayrshire  milk,  it  is  impossible  on  his  evidence  to 
say  the  Ayrshire  would  be  the  best  improver  of  native  stock  in  point  of  milk 
quality  as  well  as  quantity. 

Mr.  James  Lawrie,  of  Malvern,  is  another  well-known  breeder  of  AyrshireSb 
His  evidence  does  not  materially  strengthen  Mr.  Jardine's.  Mr.  Lawrie  went  into 
Ayrshires  because  the  outlay  required  is  less  for  a  herd  of  Ayrshires  than  for  a 
herd  of  Durhams.  He  says : — "  I  kept  Durhams  at  one  time,  but  they  were  very 
high  priced,  and  if  one  died  the  loss  was  very  great."  He  adds  to  this : — "  1 
went  into  the  keeping  of  Ayrshires,  because  they  were  easier  to  keep,  and  sold 
welL"    But  he  says  further  on : — 

"  I  chiefly  esteem  the  Aryshires  for  their  milking  qualities.  I  Would  not 
recommend  them  as  superior  to  others  for  beef.  I  cert^nly  think  the  Durhams 
are  ahead  of  all  others  for  beef.  I  have  never  fed  any  steers  for  market,  but  I 
have  fed  several  young  cows,  and  have  got  them  to  weigh  1,400  lbs.  to  1,600  lbs. 
st  three  years  old.    I  don't  think  there  is  much  difilrence  in  the  cost  of  feeding 
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Durhams  and  Ayrshires,  and  I  don't  think  buyers  would  have  any  preference  be- 
tween the  two." 

Mr.  Lawrie  makes  butter  to  the  extent  of  60  lbs.  a  week  on  the  average, 
all  the  year  round,  but  he,  too,  is  silent  as  to  the  yield  of  butter  from  the 
Ayrshire's  milk,  except  in  one  instance,  where  he  says : — 

''I  could  not  give  the  prgportion  of  milk  necessary  to  produce  a  certain 
quantity  of  butter ;  but  I  sold  a  cow  once  to  a  man  in  the  States,  who  wrote  back 
to  me  that  the  cow  had  given  seventeen  pounds  of  butter  a  week.  He  bought 
her  and  took  her  away  about  the  month  oi  June.  I  cannot  tell  you  the  quantity 
of  milk  per  head  that  they  give  each  day ;  but  when  in  good  condition,  each  cow 
will  fill  a  patent  pail,  morning  and  evening.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  twenty- 
four  quarts  per  day,  but  that  does  not  last  all  the  year  round." 

The  yield  of  milk  mentioned  would,  if  distributed  over  the  y^ar,  probably 
be  nearly  the  same  &s  Mr.  Jardine's.  And  if  the  purchaser  of  the  cow  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Lawiie  kept  strictly  within  the  facts,  it  would  still  be  hardly  safe  to 
predicate  a  twelve  months'  yield  from  a  whole  herd  on  that  one  animal's  per- 
formances. 

Another  breeder  of  Ayrshires  is  Mr.  Yuill,  of  Almonte.  He  pays  special 
attention  to  dairying,  manufacturing  from  1,400  to  1,500  lbs.  of  butter  aimually» 
besides  the  butter  required  for  family  use.  His  testimony  is  very  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  Ayrshires  for  dairy  purposes.    He  says : — 

''  I  devote  my  attention  largelv  to  thoroughbred  stock  of  the  Ajrrshire  breed. 
I  have  been  breeding  them  for  twelve  years.  I  have  bred  no  others.  For  daiiy 
cattle  I  prefer  them  to  all  others.  If  the  Ayrshire  does  not  bring  as  much  for 
beef,  it  costs  less  in  pronortion  to  feed  them  than  the  Durham. 

"  If  going  into  cattle  feeding  for  market,  I  would  prefer  the  Galloways  or 
Polled  Angus.  They  are  thriftier  animals  for  our  bare  pastures  in  summer,  and 
hardier  in  winter.  If  they  have  to  look  for  their  feed  themselves  they  will  do 
best,  but  for  feeding  altogether  in  stalls  I  would  consider  nothing  better  than  the 
Durham.  I  used  a  Galloway  bull  one  summer,  but  was  persuaded  he  would  not 
suit,  and  so  sold  him.  Stock  got  by  him  were  poor  dairy  cattle,  but  grew  a  great 
8120.  I  then  went  into  Ayrshires,  and  have  about  thirty,  as  well  as  a  few  well- 
bred  grades.    They  vary  as  milkers. 

"  I  should  say  that,  as  against  the  native  stock,  the  Ayrshires  would  be  better 
for  milk  by  one-third.    The  skim  milk  is  very  good  for  raising  calves.** 

Perhaps,  however,  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  the  evidence  of  farmers 
who  are  neither  breeders  of  Ayrshires  nor  engaged  exclusively  in  dairying  that 
the  most  useful  information  for  persons  .carrying  on  mixed  farming  will  be  foundL 

Mr.  Miller  says  on  this  point : — 

^  I  have  had  very  good  milking  Ayrshires,  but  I  have  known  some  of  the 
best  families  of  Durhams  to  give  more  milk  than  they  would.  I  think  it  is  best^ 
in  breeding  cattle,  to  endeavour  to  combine  the  two  qualities  of  milk  and  beef. 
I  have  known  grade  cattle  to  be  very  good  milkers-— crosses  of  Shorthorn  buUi 
and  Canadian  cattle  are  just  as  good  as  the  Ayrshires  for  nulking  purposes." 

Mr.  Benson  says : — 

**  1  have  kept  distinct  herds  of  Ayrshires  and  Shorthorns,  and  I  have  crossed 
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the  bulls  of  both  breeds  on  the  common  stock,  and  I  like  the  cross  from  the 
Shorthorn  very  much  the  better,  even  for  milking  purposes.  ....  I  have 
had  a  great  many  cows  passing  through  my  hands,  and  I  have  never  bred  a  com- 
mon cow  to  a  Shorthorn  bull  unless  it  was  an  extra  cow ;  in  that  way  I  have 
only  crossed  the  pick  of  the  native  cows,  some  with  Shorthorns  and  some  with 
Ayrshires.  I  never  found  the  cross  from  the  Ayrshire  to  milk  better  than  the 
cross  from  the  Shorthorn,  and  with  the  Shorthorn  cross  you  have  the  additional 
advantage  of  having  a  large  animal  which,  apart  from  its  milking  properties,  you 
can  fatten  for  beef.  The  milking  quality  of  a  cow  is  a  little  arbitrary.  I  have 
sometimes  expected  good  results  from  breeding  cows  from  an  Ayrshire  bull,  and 
have  not  had  my  expectations  realized.  Taking  meat  and  milk  together,  I  think 
the  Shorthorn  cross  is  the  best.  The  milk  coming  from  the  Shorthorn  i^,  I 
think,  more  suitable  for  general  purposes  than  the  milk  from  the  Ayrshire.  The  . 
Ayrshire  is  a  capital  cow  for  cheese,  as  the  Jersey  is  for  butter,  but  I  think  the 
Shorthorn  combines  a  little  of  both  qualities.' 


t9 


Mr.  Matheson,  of  Perth,  having  explained  that  he  had  first  purchased  an 
Aryshire  bull  and  replaced  it  with  a  Durham,  says : — 

"  The  reason  I  used  an  Ayrshire  bull  was  that  I  wanted  to  get  a  good  grade 
animal  for  dairy  purposes;  but  I  found  out  that  the  animals  produced  were  very 
small,  and  I  thought  the  milk  was  deficient.  I  thought  some  of  my  good  common 
cows  were  better  for  dairy  purposes  than  the  Ayrshires  ;  but  I  wanted  to  get  an 
animal  that  would  be  gooa  lor  dairy  purposes,  €md  that  could  also  be  fattened  for 
beef,  if  anything  occurred  to  destroy  the  milk  properties  of  the  cow.  The  Short- 
horn cross  has  turned  out  very  well,  and  I  am  only  sorry  that  I  did  not  begin  in 
the  &rsb  place  with  the  Shorthorn.  .  .  .  Four  years  ago  there  were  onhr  four 
pure-bred  bulls  in  our  district ;  they  were  all  Ayrshires,  but  they  have  all  been 
replaced  with  Durhams." 

In  the  township  of  Gosfield  (Essex)  the  experience  related  is  a  little  different 
firom  Mr.  Matheson's,  for  Mr.  McCain  says : — 

"  The  Shorthorn  is  a  good  deal  raised  in  our  township,  but  the  people  are 
beginning  to  think  that  they  can  improve  them  by  getting  other  breeds,  and 
ihey  are  now  inclined  to  the  Ayrshire.  We  do  not  raise  cattle  for  beef  to  any 
extent ;  I  don't  know  whether  tne  cross  would  improve  the  calves,  but  that  does 
not  make  much  odds,  as  we  calculate  upon  getting  $1  per  week,  on  the  average^ 
for  the  calves.  The  Durhams  are  very  tender  and  require  a  great  deal  of  care» 
and  if  they  don't  get  this  care  they  don't  amount  to  much.  The  Ayrshires  are 
very  hardv.  We  are  crossing  the  grade  Durhams  with  the  Ayrshires,  but  we 
have  not  Lad  any  experience  of  the  result  yet.  Last  year  I  raised  a  bull  calf 
from  a  cow  which  was  half  Durham,  and  a  thoroughbred  Ayrshire  bull,  and  it 
was  the  best  I  ever  raised.  I  am  going  to  use  it  for  breeding  purposes.  The 
Ayrshires  are  a  hardier  breed  than  the  Durhams,  in  the  way  we  raise  our  cattle." 

In  his  district,  it  will  be  noticed,  Mr.  McCain  says  they  do  not  raise  cattle 
for  beef  to  any  extent,  and  probably  look  most  to  milking  qualities.  The 
concluding  remark,  too,  suggests  that  hardiness  in  that  section  is  a  virtue  not 
vnthont  its  special  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Macfarlane,  resident  not  far  from  Mr.  Yuill,  in  Lanark,  gives 
evidence  directly  the  reverse  in  its  nature  to  Mr.  McCain's.  He  says  (and  as  a 
dairyman  and  large  milk  vendor,  his  testimony  is  valuable) : — 
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"  I  keep  an  average  of  12  cows  in  milk,  and  about  20  head  of  cattle  altogether. 
They  are  improved  stock.  Originally  the  Ayrshire  was  used  to  improve  them, 
and  more  recently  the  Durham.  .  The  Ayrshires  were  too  small.  I  count  to  get 
an  average  of  eight  quarts  a  day  for  ten  months  from  each  cow.  We  sell  the  milk 
chiefly  and  make  butter  of  the  rest.  I  reckon  to  make  $60  annually  per  cow 
and  could  do  more  if  we  could  sell  all  the  milk.  .  .  We  consider  the 
Durham  cross  equally  as  good  for  milk  as  the  Ayrshires,  and  get  the  benefit  in  the 
carcass  also." 

Professor  Brown,  who  will  not  be  suspected  of  prejudice  in  favour  of  common 
stock  as  against  well-bred  animals  of  any  breed,  refers  to  the  Ayrshire  as  fol- 
lows : — 

"  With  regard  to  cattle  for  milking  purposes,  looking  to  the  experience  I 
have  had  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  woidd  say,  that,  if  I  were  to  select  an  animal 
for  its  milking  properties  alone,  I  would  have  no  hesitation  in  making  choice 
among  the  better  animals  of  what  are  called  Canadian  cows,  as  against  any  Ayr- 
shire or  Jersey  I  have  ever  seen,  for  our  Province.  But,  if  I  were  looking  for  an* 
other  line  of  profit  along  with  milking  properties,  I  would  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  choosing  a  Shorthorn  grade. 

"  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to  say  positively  what  the  Canadian  cow  ia.  I 
presume  it  is  something  that  is  not  native,  but  has  been  brought  to  this  country 
from  the  United  States,  probably  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  and  later,  and  has  become 
mixed  with  Shorthorn  blood,  and  then  wandering  in  the  bush,  they  largely  lost 
their  beef  properties,  but  still  retained  their  milking  properties,  which  are  not  so 
much  impaired  by  in-breeding.  So  that  I  do  not  know  what  to  call  the  Canadian 
•cow  exactly,  though  I  fancy  it  is  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  Shorthorn,  with  a  spark  of 
Devon  and  Ayrshire  here  and  there. 

^Whenlspeak  of  the  native  cow's  milking  properties,  I  do  not  refer  to 
quantity  alone,  but  also  to  quality.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Ayrshire  is  first 
^th  regard  to  quantity,  although  she  will  not  endure  the  same  pasture  as  the 
Canadian  cow ;  but  looking  at  all  sides  of  the  question,  I  am  convinced  from  my 
own  experience  that  a  proper  choice  of  the  Canadicm  cow  is  ahead  of  the  Ayrshire 
for  our  rtovince." 

Referring  to  the  evidence  specially  relating  to  the  dairying  interest  in  its 
several  branches,  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  only  one  witness  directly  recommends 
the  use  of  the  Ayrshire,  although  several  do  advise  recourse  being  had  to  theDurham. 
One  or  two  witnesses,  however,  allude  to  the  general  improvement  of  their  dairy 
cows  by  the  mixture  of  Ayrshire  or  Durham  blood.  l\£r.  Inglis,  on  the  other 
hand,  who  speaks  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  butter  trade,  says : — 

"  The  Ayrshire  bull  would  be  good ;  but  I  believe  the  Shorthorn  would  be 
the  best.  By  selecting  the  best  females,  and  killing  off  the  others,  I  believe  we 
could  i|i  a  short  time  obtain  a  good  grade  for  milking,  and  also  work  a  permanent 
improvement  in  all  our  stock.  I  believe  the  milk  from  a  good  Shorthorn  grade 
would  be  satisfactory  both  in  quality  and  quantity  for  butter  making.' 


i> 


Mr.  Macpherson,  of  Lancaster  (Qlengarry),  looks  at  the  matter  from  a  cheese 
manufacturer's  point  of  view.    He  says  : — 

**  The  Durham  bull,  however,  ia  coming  into  more  general  use.    There  have 
been  Ayrshires  for  a  few  years  back,  but  latterly  the  favourite  breed  is  the  Dur- 
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ham.     It  is  now  quite  common  for  our  farmers  to  raise  their  best  heifer  calves  to 
supply  the  waste  of  their  herds." 

But  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  speaks  from  very  extended  observation  among  the 
western  dairymen,  sayB:- 

"I  agree  on  the  whole  with  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  best  kind  of  cows 
for  dairy  purposes.  Grade  Durhams  will  answer  the  purpose,  but  so  far  as  my 
observation  goes  there  are  comparatively  few  nearly  thoroughbred  Durhams  that 
are  good  milkers.  I  have  seen  good  stock  raised  by  prossmg  grade  cows  with 
Ayrshire  bulls.  I  once  bought  two  Ayrshire  bulls  for  that  purpose,  and Jbhey  pro- 
duced the  finest  milkers  I  have  seen.  The  grades  in  that  case  were  crosses  be- 
tween a  Durham  and  the  native  cows.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  native  cows 
are  Ayrshire  to  some  extent.  They  partake  of  the  Ayrshire  dbaracter  to  some 
extent  I  think  that  perhaps  a  cross  between  our  native  cows  and  Ayrshire 
bulls  would  be  the  best  milkers.'* 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm,  again,  who  is  a  dairy  farmer  on  a  pretty  large  scale, 
gives  his  reasons  very  emphatically  for  preferring  the  Durham.    He  says : — 

''What  is  wanted,  is  a  short-legged,  etraiakt,  eTnooth,  heavy  bodied  cow,  and 
also  a  good  milker.  I  do  not  say  that  cows  of  another  stamp  may  not  be  Just  as 
good  for  milk,  and  perhaps  better,  but  there  is  a  reason  why  I  would  prefer  and 
recommend  this  kind  of  cattle.  Almost  every  year  some  have  to  be  weeded  from 
the  herd  on  account  of  some  defect,  or  it  may  be  desired,  to  some  extent,  to  breed 
and  raise  beef  cattle  for  the  English  market.  In  either  case,  with  such  cattle,  feed- 
ing may  be  done  with  a  prospect  of  profit.  Another  reason  why  I  prefer  the  Dur- 
hiun  is,  because  the  general  &rmer  is  under  the  necessity  of  making  the  common 
cattle  of  the  country  the  basis  to  work  upon,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  no  breed  surpasses  the  Durhain  in  its  ability  to  improve  tiie  stock.  Among 
those  common  cattle  are  found  the  best  of  milkers,  and  by  crossing  such  with  a 
thoroughbred  Durham  bull,  also  selected  from  a  good  milking  family,  a  dairy  cow 
may  be  obtained  of  the  stamp  above  mentioned.  If  not  at  the  first  crossing  the 
process  should  be  continued. 

''Another  reason  for  preferring  the  Durham  is,  because  it  is  the  most  widely 
spread  in  the  Province,  and  therefore,  the  most  easily  obtained.  It  is  also  the 
opinion  of  many  practical  dairymen  in  the  United  States  that  no  breed  surpasses 
the  grade  Durham  for  milk.  In  regard  to  their  beefing  qualities  I  might  mention 
that,  last  spring,  I  sold  two  that  had  been  milked  for  a  number  of  years  for  $128, 
or  5  cents  per  pound  live  weight.'' 

To  those  who  may  from  their  well-established  milking  qualities  be  disposed 
to  adopt  the  Ayrshires,  a  word  of  caution  on  one  point  from  Mr.  Jardine  may  be 
osefuL    He  says : — 

''  The  milk  fever  gives  us  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  In  any  time  we  have  not 
lost  a  beast  from  any  other  cause,  except  one  buU.  The  fever  has  always  come 
on  after  calving,  with  one  exception;  that  was  a  cow  which  took  sick  a  few  hours 
l>efore  she  calved,  and  showed  symptoms  of  milk  fever.  The  disease  is  considered 
to  be  incurable.  We  have  one  cow  which  lost  the  use  of  one  leg  from  the  fever, 
l>nt  she  is  still  breeding ;  we  had  another  that  recovered  for  a  time,  but  went  on 
on  the  third  day.  There  are  two  kinds  of  milk  fever.  One  is  a  sort  of  inflanmia- 
tion  of  the  womb — ^a  parturition  fever ;  another  is  inflammation  owing  to  the 
rftpid  change  from  blood  to  milk.  I  have  fi;one  so  far  as  to  give  them  medicine 
l>efore  calving,  and  they  still  had  the  milk  fever.    Any  that  we  have  lost  we  have 
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milked  before  calving.  I  think  a  dose  of  stimulants  after  calving  is  a  good  thing. 
None  but  good  milkers  take  milk  fever."  . 

The  disease  is  no  doubt  induced  by  the  constitutional  change  that  takes 
place  at  the  period  mentioned.  It  may  probably  be  more  amenable  to  preventive 
treatment  than  to  curative  remedies.  And  however  annoying  now  and  then  to 
lose  a  very  good  cow,  it  is  something  to  know  •'none  but  good  milkere  take  milk 
fever." 

Points  In  an  Ayrshire. 

To  purchasers  of  Ayrshires,  too,  a  description  of  the  "  points  "  of  the  animal 
as  given  by  so  good  a  judge,  cannot  fail  to  be  interesting.    Mr.  Jardine  says  :— 

"  In  buying  an  Ayrshire  cow,  I  judge  of  it  by  beginning  at  the  head  and 
going  back  to  the  tail. 

long  slender  horn,  a  slim  neck,  a'  slim,~  flat  shoulder,  a  good  wide  chest,  but  not 
deep,  narrow  shoulders,  an  increasing  width  backiiy^ards,  a  full  flank,  wide  across 
the  loins  and  hips,  a  square,  roomy  vessel,  with  the  teats  set  well  apart,  and  a 
teat  to  each  quarter  of  the  vessel,  and  a  smaU  fine  tail,  tapering  down  to  the 
point. 

"  I  place  a  good  deal  of  inq)ortance  on  the  esutcheon,  which  ought  to  be  wide 
and  run  up  to  the  pelvis. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  colour  of  the  skin  has  any  efiect  on  the  quantity  of  milk, 
but  for  richness  we  look  for  a  deep  yellow  skin.  We  have  two  or  three  cows 
which  are  very  marked  in  that  way,  and  consider  their  milk  is  a  little  richer  in 
quality  than  that  of  others. 

"I  never  like  a  short  tail ;  I  think  it  is  an  indication  of  coarseness.  I  cannot 
say  that  there  is  anything  in  the  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  different  breeds. 

'*  We  have  our  &uicy  colours.  I  do  not  like  a  Ught  colour;  I  do  not  think 
light  coloured  animals  do  well  in  this  country,  as  I  thmk  a  light  colour  indicates 
delicacy,  and  greater  liability  to  vermin.  I  like  dark-coloured  Ayrshires,  with 
dark  noses,  which  I  think  are  hardier.  The  lighter  coloured  animals  do  not  seem 
to  stand  the  heat  of  the  summer  or  the  cold  of  winter  so  well  as  dark  ones. 

**  I  do  not  think  a  long  face  is  necessary  to  a  good  milker,  although  we  find 
some  very  good  milkers  with  long  faces  from  the  eye  to  the  muzzle. 

'^  I  do  not  like  a  crumpled  horn ;  we  think  it  is  a  defect  to  the  eye^  and  that 
it  is  not  so  fine  a  point  in  the  Ayrshire  as  a  long,  slender  horn. 

''  The  less  loose  skin  there  is  on  the  brisket  the  better ;  I  do  not  like  any 
ooarseness  or  any  extra  skin  there  at  all,  although  this  perhaps  may  be  a  &axcy. 
&it  I  think  it  indicates  that  the  animal  is  flabby  and  weak  in  its  constitution.'* 

ifr.  Lawrie,  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

"*  I  have  been  at  several  Ayrshire  shows.  I  found  that  the  ideas  in  choosing 
Ayrshires  had  greatly  changed  when  I  last  went  home.  When  I  was  younger,  we 
selected  an  Ayrshire  with  a  fine  long  muzzle  and  a  long  horn ;  but  I  found  when 
I  went  back  that  they  wanted  a  shorter  face  and  a  shorter  horn,  which,  they  said, 
indicated  a  stronger  constitution^  They  also  wanted  an  animal  well  wedged  in 
the  flesh  and  gettmg  wider  backwards,  with  the  bag  well  up,  and  the  milk  veins 
shown  very  prominently.  They  have  the  fashion  of  saving  that  when  the  bag 
gets  low  it  indicates  that  the  cow  has  lost  her  grip.  I  tnink  an  Ayrshire  ought 
to  show  a  good  escutcheon.    .  I  like  a  yellow  sirin.     The  favoiuite  colour  in 
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Scotland  is  mottled  red  and  white ;  but  I  don't  think  thei«  is  anything  in  the 
colour  more  than  that  it  shows  breeding  from  good  stock.  /  do  not  agree  vntk 
Mr.  Jardvm  in  favourvna  black  noses.  I  detest  them,  and  they  loould  not  be 
tolerated  w*  my  part  of  ««  eou/ntry.  I  have  Voi  one  bla^-nose  in  my  whole 
herd." 

The  Commisuonera  might  be  suspected  of  a  pun  if  they  alluded  to  the  great 
nose  controveisy  as  the  point  of  disagreement  between  Messrs.  Jardine  &  Lawrie. 
They  do  not  feel  called  upon  to  pronounce  judgment  in  a  matter  so  momentous. 
And  ap  many  a  wrangle  as  to  the  value  of  colour  in  a  horse,  has  been  concluded 
by  tile  sententious  observation,  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  a  bad  colour,  so  thoy 
will  terminate  the  reference  to  this  difficult  question  by  remarking  that  a  good 
AjTBhin  cow  cannot  have  a  bad  nose. 

The  JerseyB. 


JBBBIT  BUIX. 

Mr.  Clarke,  of  Brampton,  was  the  only  witness  examined  who  represented 
the  Jersey  breed  of  catUe.  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  pretend  that  the  Jers^  is  of 
ipeeial  value  for  anything  hut  yielding  a  liberal  supply  of  milk,  capable  of  pro- 
dacing  rich  batter.  From  six  cows  be  has,  he  says,  without  extraordinary  feed- 
ing, got  1,800  Iba.  of  superior  butter  in  a  year.  He  [does  not  claim  that  his  bolls 
are  particularly  impressive  or  prepotent,  for  he  says : — 

"  The  Jerseys  in  some  cases  rapidly  convey  their  milking  properties  to 
the  common  animals  of  the  country — not  in  all  cases ;  some  of  the  bulls  leave 
iheir  impress  mu<^  more  Uian  others." 

He  has  crossed  them  with  the  Durham  with  fair  results,  and  says': — 

"  The  result  of  crossing  a  Jersey  bull  on  a  Shorthorn  cow  was,  that  I  got  good 
nrifran  oi  a  fair  siae.  The  milk  was  very  rich ;  the  cross  seemed  to  partake  of 
tha  Jersey  with  regard  to  its  milking  qualities,  and  seemed  to  have  more  of  Uw 
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Durham  build  about  it.     In  that  case  the  male  did  not  impress  himself  so  much 
on  the  make  of  the  animal  as  on  its  milk." 

For  flimily  user,  or  where  the  sole  object  is  to  command  a  high  price  for  very 
choice  butter,  the  Jerseys  are  a  useful  breed  of  very  docile  and  manageable  little 
animals,  but  to  the  ordinary  farmer  they  are,  and  are  likely  to  remain,  practically 
unknown. 

Th6  Holsteins. 

Although  it  is  quite  possible  that  traces  of  Holstein  blood  are  ta  be  found 
here  and  there  among  the  bovine  descendants  of  some  old  Dutch  importation^ 
the  Holstein  cattle  are  not,  so  far  as  any  information  before  the  Commissionen 
goes,  represented  by  a  single  beast  in  Ontario  to-day.  This  is  the  more  singular, 
because  in  the  United  States  they  have  been  bred  for  several  years  as  well  as 
imported  largely  from  Holland.  The  Holsteins  were  alluded  to  incidentally  bj 
one  or  two  witnesses.    Mr.  Ballantyne,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  said : — 

"  My  attention  has  lately  been  called  to  the  Holstein  cattle,  through  a  mn- 
tleman  who  owns  a  herd  of  that  breed  in  New  Jersey ;  they  are  bred  and  kept 
chiefly  in  Holland,  where  the  greatest  attention  is  paid  to  the  development  of  the 
*  cow's  milk-produdng  qualities,  as  the  small  farms  would  not  permit  the  keeping 
of  inferior  cows.  The  cows  I  refer  to  were  owned  by  a  nephew  of  Gov.  Seymour, 
of  New  York. 

*^  One  of  them  yielded,  after  her  first  calf,  8,900  lbs.  of  milk  during  the  sea- 
son— of  probably  not  more  than  300  days.  These  cows  were  shown  at  the  Inter- 
national Dairy  Fair  at  New  York  last  December.  The  other  cow,  for  12  days, 
gave  118|  lbs.  per  day — or  for  the  season  12,600  lbs.  I  have  no  doubt,  from 
what  I  have  read  and  heard,  that  we  have  no  cow  equal  to  the  Holstein  for  dairy 
purposes. 

"  Thev  are  a  distinct  breed  with  marked  characteristics,  spotted  black  and 
white.  They  have  a  larger  frame  than  the  Ayrshires,  and  are  not  so  handsrane 
as  the  Durhams,  but  are  of  fair  size. '  They  are  homed  cattle.  The  owner  im- 
ported these  cows  himself.  He  was  in  Holland  on  a  trip,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
took  great  precautions  in  selecting  them,  so  that  probably  they  were  extra  good 
aninids.  He  mentioned  the  price  he  paid,  but  I  forget  it  It  was  not  exoesaivey 
however." 

The  information  thus  obtained  was  sufficiently  interesting  to  induce  further 
inquiry,  and  a  correspondence  was  opened  with  some  of  the  bleeders  of  Holsteins 
in  the  United  States.  These  gentlemen,  with  great  readiness,  responded  and  fur- 
nished a  very  considerable  amount  of  documentary  evidence,  which  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  H.  The  several  excellent  illustrations  of  Holsteins  have  also  been 
obtained  from  the  same  sources.  The  Holsteins  are  introduced  in  thci  evidence 
above  mentioned  by  a  communication  from  Mr,  Wing  B.  Smith,  of  Onondaga  Co., 
N.Y.,  to  the  Rwral  New  Yorker,  as  follows : — 

^  Grazing  upon  the  meadows  of  Holland  can  be  seen  great  numbers  of  cattle^ 
large,  finely  formed,  wonderfully  symmetrical,  fully  developed,  uniform  in  colour 
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and  general  appearance,  with  a  remarkable  deTelopment  of  the  milk-producing 
organs,  whose  yield  at  the  pail  fully  realizes  the  promises  of  their  development. 

'*  Some  of  the  choicest  of  these  animals  have  been  imported  into  this  country, 
and  they,  with  their  descendants,  constitute  the  Holstein  breed  of  cattle  of  the 
United  States.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  therefore,  that  the  Holsteins  are  not 
an  experiment  either  in  HoUand  or  in  this  country,  having  been  known  here  since 
1852.  No  other  breed  known  to  us  can  so  directly  trace  tiieir  lineage  back  for  so 
many  centuries. 

"  Holsteins  have  now  been  introduced  into  many  of  our  States,  and  without 
reference  to  climate,  soil  or  location,  they  thrive  as  well  and  furnish  equal  i^cords 
of  milk  in  Virginia,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  York,  Illinois  or  California. 
Be  it  on  the  highlands  or  lowlands,  in  the  cold  climes  or  warm,  under  all  circum- 
stances, with  all  kinds  of  food  and  divers  manners  of  supplving  it — ^under  all  these 
conditions  they  still  maintain  that  same  superiority  as  milkers  and  beef  animals 
with  which  they  have  been  here  accredited.  They  are  remarkably  vigorous,  and 
are  seemingly  uttle  given  to  disease  ;  and,  standing  beside  the  popular  breeds  oi 
this  country,,  they  are  far  less  affected  by  the  extremes  of  our  variable  climate 
than  others,  while  they  bear  exposure  far  better  than  most  other  breeds." 

.  The  name  pf  Governor  Seymour  is  one  imiversally  known  and  respected  in 
New  York  State.  In  answer  to  a  letter  addressed  to  that  gentlenian  on  behalf  oi 
the  Commisioners,  the  following  reply  was  received : — 

**  Governor  Seymour  requests  me,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  inquiry,  dated 
the  24th  instant,  to  say  that  he  is  too  ill  to  write  except  by  the  hand  of  another. 
He  says  the  Holstein  cattle  are  thought  well  of  by  our  farmers.  They  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  are  free  milkers,  and  while  the  milk  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  some 
other  breedis,  yet  it  is  rich  enoagh  for  cheese.  They  are  gentle  cattle  and  best 
adapted  to  smooth  and  rich  pasture,  and  make  good  beef.  Mr.  Gerrit  S.  Miller 
and  Mr.  Dudley  Miller,  of  Peterboro',  in  Madison  County,  have  imported  and  kept 
first-class  specimens  of  this  breed,  and  so  does  Mr.  James  Neilson,  of  New  Bruns- 
i^ick,  New  Jersey,  and  there  is  a  fine  herd  within  four  miles  of  Utica. 

(Signed)  "John  J. Seymour.'* 

Mr.  Gterrit  S.  Miller,  of  Peterboro',  Madison  County,  N.Y.,  alluded  to  in  the 
Above  letter,  writes  as  follows : — 

"  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Singerly,  of  Philadelphia,  I  will  cheerfully  give  you 

-whatever  information  you  mOT  wish  regarding  Holstein  cattle.    I  mail  you  a 

copy  of  Holstein  Herd  Book,  Vol.  3 ;  in  it  you  will  find  a  short  sketch  of  the 

histoiy  of  the  breed,  and  a  few  other  interesting  items.    The  great  advantage 

the  Holstein  has  over  other  breeds  is  in  its  coTMiTiation  of  vcdudble  qualities, 

1st,  it  is  the  greatest  and  most  economical  milk  producer ;  2nd,  the  milk  is  better 

adapted  to  general  use,  such  as  the  milkman,  family,  cheese  factory,  and  at  the 

same  time  makes  excellent  butter  (some  of  the  smaller  breeds  will  make  a  pound 

of  butter  from  less  milk  than  the  Holstein,  but  their  milk  is  not  so  desiraUe  for 

other  purposes) ;  3rd,  they  are  of  large  size,  fatten  quickly,  and  make  excellent 

beef;  4th,  the]r  seem  to  thrive  in  hot,  cold,  and  damp  climates,  and  are  possessed 

of  hardy  constitutions.    I  have  been  breeding  these  cattlejsince  October  '69,  when 

xny  first  importation  came  from  Holland,  and  am  more  than  ever  satisfied  that 

they  Are  the  best  breed  for  general  use. 

(Signed)  •*  Qerbit  S.  Millmeu" 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  enterprising  importers  and  breeders  in  the  States 

have  already  their  Holstein  Herd  Book,  in  order  that  the  puritj  of  the  breed  may 

be  effectually  guaranteed  and  protected.    Mr.  Singerly,  of  the  Philadelphia  Record 

— ^four  of  whose  cattle  are  represented  in  one  of  the  accompanying  plates — ^writes 

as  follows : — 

"  I  have  had  nearly  two  years'  trial  of  the  Holsteins.  I  have  some  forty,  old 
and  young,  and  I  think  they  are  beyond  question  the  best  breed  of  cattle,  for  the 
farmer^  known.  Cows  give  from  60  to  60  pounds  of  milk  per  day,  and  milk  dose 
up  to  calving.  I  send  you  photos.  You  will  notice  one  named '  Dairymaid' 
^e  is  due  to  calve  in  fifteen  days,  and  is  now  giving  24  pounds  of  milk  a  day. 
Heiferi,  that  come  in  at  twenty-four  and  twenty-six  montns  old,  are  giving  40  to 
46  pounds  per  day.    The  records  of  some  half-breds  show  almost  as  well. 

(Signed)  "  Wm.  Sikqkblt." 


The  largest  herd  alluded  to  in  correspondence  on  this  subject^  is  that  of 
Messrs.  Smiths  is  Powell,  of  Sjrracuse,  N.Y.  To  their  herd  belongs  **  Uncle  Tom,'^ 
the  subject  of  the  first  illustration  of  Holsteins.  From  the  milk  record  of  some 
twenty  cows  furnished  by  this  firm,  the  following  are  selected : — 

''jMilk  records  of  thoroughbred  Holstein  cows  of  the  herd  of  Smiths  &  Powell,for 
one  day,  and  for  one  to  six  months,according  to  time  in  milk^to  date,  August  24th : — 

"  Neilson,  7  years  old,  74}  lbs.  in  1  day ;  2,206^  lbs.  in  1  month ;  9,805 A  lbs. 
in  6  months ;  11,744^  lbs.  in  8^  months.  Jannek,  7  years  old,  71}  lbs.  in  1  oav  ; 
2,110i  lbs.  in  1  month ;  9,250  lbs.  in  6  months ;  11,644^  lbs.  in  8^  months. 
Mfps,  6  years  old,  82}  lbs.  in  one  day ;  2,289/^  lbs.  in  1  month  ;  10,904^  lbs.  in 
6  months ;  14,402  lbs.  m  9  months.  Aggie,  6  years  old,  84}  lbs.  in  1  day ;  2,362^ 
lbs.  in  one  month ;  9,568^  lbs.  in  6  months ;  13,540}  lbs.  in  8  months.  P.  of 
Beemster,  4  years  old,  55}  lbs.  in  1  day  ;  1,537  lbs.  in  1  month ;  6,799}  lbs.  in  5 
months ;  10,113}-}  lbs.  in  8  months.  Sappho,  3  years  old,  64  lbs.  in  1  day ; 
1,755X  lbs.  in  1  month ;  5,562}  11^.  in  4  months ;  sold.  Lady  of  the  Lake,  2 
years  old,  45}}  lbs.  in  1  day ;  1,844^  lbs.  in  1  month ;  7,056}  lbs.  in  6  months  ; 
9,891}  lbs.  in  9  months.  Matron,  2  years  old,  441  lbs.  in  1  day ;  1>243^  lbs. 
in  1  month ;  5,641}  lbs.  in  5  months ;  8,226}}  lbs.  In  8  months.  Hieurvest 
Queen,  2  years  old,  44  lbs.  in  1  day ;  1,249}}  lbs.  in  1  month ;  4,952^^  lbs.  in  5 
months ;  6,850}  lbs.  in  7}  months. 

"  Netherland  Queen  made  a  two-year  old  record  in  1879  of  68  lbs.  12  oz.  in 
one  day ;  1,670  lbs.  9  oz.  in  one  month,  and  13,574  lbs.  3  oz.  in  one  year.  Maid 
of  Purmer  in  1879  made  a  two-year  old  record  of  10,893  lbs.  1  oz.  in  one  year.'* 

Messrs.  Smiths  &  Powell,  after  giving  the  foregoing  figures,  go  on  to  say : — 

"  We  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  breed,  its  origin,  growth,  native  coun- 
try, its  prominent  characteristics,  etc.,  and  after  several  trips  through  Holland, 
visiting  many  farms  where  these  cattle  are,  importing,  breeding,  and  observing 
the  efiect  of  change  of  location,  we  have  decided  in  our  own  minds  that  they  are 
the  coming  breed  for  milk,  or  milk  and  beef  combined.  Our  herd  now  numbers 
about  150  head,  and  our  record  proves  their  superior  merit" 

The  question  of  size  or  weight  of  the  Holsteins  remains  to  be  noticed,  as  well 
OS  any  evidence  touching  the  quality  of  their  milk.  On  the  latter  point  Mr. 
Wing  B.  Smith  says  : — 

''  As  to  quality  of  the  milk,  we  believe  it  is  universally  conceded  that  the 
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batter  and  cheese  of  Holland  are  rarely  excelled,  and  to  the  breeder  or  dairyman, 
another  vital  point  is  the  quantity  of  butter  given.  Records  prove  more  than 
mere  statements.  Maid  oi  TwisK  gave  14,312  pounds  of  milk  iu  a  year ;  actual 
experience  proves  that  20^  pounds  of  milk  made  1  pound  of  butter,  which  gives 
706|  pounds  of  butter  in  one  year. 

"  Snow  Flake,  two  and  a  half  years  old,  gave  10  pounds  a  week.  Texelaar 
produced  17  pounds  14  ounces  of  butter  &om  cream  of  six  days'  milking. 
Texelaar  9th  produced  12|  pounds  per  week,  and  her  daughter  14  pounds  of 
butter  in  a  week. 

"  Sixty-eight  pounds  of  milk  taken  from  two  cows  (Maid  and  Jacoba)  were 
set  aside,  the  cream  taken  off  when  the  milk  was  sour,  and  churned  by  itself  in  a 
common  '  dasher '  churn,  with  the  following  result :  3|  pounds  of  butter  to  68 
pounds  of  milk,  or  1  pound  of  butter  to  19  3-7  pounds  of  milk ;  butter  was 
weighed  before  salting,  and  milk  thoroughly  washed  from  the  same.  From  the 
daily  milkings  of  Eva  3  pounds  of  butter  were  made  for  long  periods.  To 
prove  the  importance  of  Holland  as  a  dairy  country,  let  me  state  that  one  small 
province  of  tnat  country  exports  nearly  5,000,000  pounds  of  butter  annually  to 
the  markets  of  continental  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  Holland  exports  annu- 
ally 32,000,000  pounds  of  butter  and  61,000,000;>pounds  of  cheese,  which,  for  so 
amall  a  country,  is  truly  remarkable." 

The  excellence  of  Dutch  butter,  and  its  importance  as  an  exported  product 
of  Holland  is  well  known,  although  it  will  be  noticed  in  some  of  the  foregoing 
evidence,  that,  while  the  enormous  yield  of  milk  is  conceded,  the  richness  of  the 
milk  is  not  so  prominently  claimed  The  writer  last  quoted  says  with  regard  to 
weight: — 

"  I  have  claimed  for  this  breed  of  cattle  a  place  among  the  beef  animals, 
and  would  sustain  my  position  by  offering  the  following  actiml  weights : — 

BuU,    4th  Highland  Chief 2,700  Iba 

Unde  Tom,  at  26  months 1,525  ** 

Chieftain,  21  months  1,426  " 

Calf,  Pedro,  8  months 550  " 

Cow,     Virginia,  6  years , 1,695  " 

Lady  Texal,  6years 1,780  " 

Isis,  4  years  1,510  " 

Heifer,  Mabel,  3  years  10  months 1,400  " 

Meika,  21  months 1,010  « 

Calf,     Anna,  11  months 770  " 

Sappho,  10 J  months 700  « 

The  above  cows  were  all  in  milk  at  time  of  weighing,  and  not  in  extra 
flesh,  and  had  they  not  been  in  milk  at  the  time  of  weighing,  they  would 
have  weighed  very  much  more.  I  could  extend  this  list  indefinitely^  but  space 
does  not  permit." 

Experiments  made  under  scientific  authority  are  also  referred  to,  and  satis- 
factory results  are  claimed  in  comparative  tests  between  the  Holsteins  and  other 
breeds.  The  Commissioners,  however,  in  *the  absence  of  an  opportunity  for 
taking  oral  testimony  and  subjecting  all  statements  to  critical  viva  voce  examina- 
tion, desire  only  to  submit  so  much  as  may  justify  or  show  the  propriety  of 
further  inquiry  made  under  proper  authority  and  by  competent  experts.     The 
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importation  of  one  or  two  herds  of  Holsteins,  and  the  observations  such  a  step  would 
admit  of,  would  be  eminently  satisfactory,  if  either  the  Government  through  tha^ 
Agricultural  College,  or  some  of  the  many  public-spirited  agriculturista  and 
breeders  of  the  Province,  were  to  take  the  matter  in  hand 

In  Professor  Brown's  evidence  will  be  found  given  in  detail,  and  illustrated 
by  a  diagram,  an  account  of  a  series  of  experiments,  over  four  thousand  in  number,, 
conducted  at  the  Model  Farm  for  the  express  purpoae  of  determining  the 
milk  and  butter  producing  qualities  of  several  breeds  of  cattle.  For  reasons 
stated,  these  experiments,  as  regarded  some  of  the  animals  selected  for  test^  wera 
interrupted,  and,  careful  and  elaborate  as  the  investigation  had  been  up  to  the 
point  at  which  Mr.  Brown's  evidence  was  taken,  it  was  not  then,  it  was  fully 
understood,  so  complete  as  to  warrant  the  publication  of  authoritative  deductions- 
ther^rom.  While,  therefore,  the  experiments  will  be  found,  as  they  appear  in 
the  evidence,  very  interesting  and  suggestive,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  the 
Commissioners  to  refer  to  them  as  affecting  their  opinion  regarding  the  merits  of 
any  of  the  breeds  under  discussion. 

Oonclusions. 

The  duty  of  deciding  which  of  the  breeds  an  impartial  authority  should  advise 
the  Ontario  farmer  to  have  recourse  to,  as  a  means  of  improving  his  stock  generally, 
does  not  appear  to  the  Commissioners  to  be  a  very  difficult  one.  They  desire,, 
however,  to  guard  against  the  impression  being  created,  that  they  would  dis- 
courage the  cultivation  of  any  one  of  the  several  breeds  mentioned  in  the  fore^ 
going  evidence.  Each  one  has  useful  characteristics,  and  may  find  its  place  in 
the  agricultural  economy  of  the  country.  Some  persons  go  so  fiur  as  to  suggest 
that  the  prizes  given  at  shows  should  be  discontinued  to  all  but  one  or,  at  most 
'two,  favoured  varieties.  The  Commissioners  are  not  prepared  to  advise  such  a 
step.  The  day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  whole  question  of  prizes  will  have 
to  be  discussed,  and,  in  that  case,  many  modifications  of  the  present  system  may 
have  to  be  adopted  Meantime  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  great  con- 
sideration should  be  shown  to  those  enterprising  and  spirited  persons  who,  at  a 
very  large  outlay  of  capital  and  with  not  too  much  encouragement,  have  devoted 
iheir  attention  to  the  less  popular  and  consequently — in  a  general  sense — ^less 
profitable  breeds. 

The  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  that  full  information,  tested  by  actual 
experience,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Polled  Angus  and  Holstein  breeds  respectively 
would  be  most  desirable. 

The  evidence  obtained  as  to  the  q;iialities  of  the  Polled  Angus,  more  particu- 
larly as  beefing  cattle,  the  proofs  of  the  success  they  have  achieved  in  the  prize 
ring,  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held  by  the  British  salesman  and 
butcher,  give  them  the  .strongest  claims  to  attention  by  Ontario  breeders. 
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The  statements  as  to  the  size,  weight  and  early  maturing,  as  well  as  extra- 
ordinary milking  qualities  said  to  belong  to  the  Holsteins,  commend  them  also  to 
eloser  observation  and  strict  scrutiny. 

Coming  to  breeds  more  £ajniliar  to  the  farmers  of  this  Province,  it  is  clear 
to  everyone  that,  for  general  use,  and  for  a  combination  of  beefing  and  milking 
qualities,  the  Jerseys  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  They  must  be  regarded  as  useful 
for  their  own  particular  and  specific  purpose  of  yielding  a  copious  supply  of  very 
iich  milk,  and  as  suited  exclusively  to  butter  dairying  purposes,  or  for  private 
family  use. 

The  Ajnrshires  have  a  far  closer  relationship  to  the  common  cattle  or  natives 
than  the  Jerseys — ^possibly  than  any  other  breed,  although  that  is  an  open  question 
-and  Ayrshire  bulls  may  be  found  of  service  in  maintaining  and  perpetuating  or 
reviving  the  milking  functions  where  they  appear  to  have  &llen  ofi^,  or  to  be  de- 
clining. The  Ayrshires  can  be  brought  to  a  fair  size  for  market,  and — some  ten- 
dency to  milk  fever  excepted,  owing  to  the  great  activity  of  their  milking  functions 
— are  a  hardy  and  thrifty  race  of  cattle.  But  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  they  are 
the  breed  to  which  the  general  fSeurmer  can  look  for  the  means  of  putting  his  herd 
on  the  most  profitable  and  economical  footing. 

The  Qalloways  have  the  merit  of  being  good  beefing  cattle  if  well  fed,  and 
of  enduring  hard  fare  if  such  be  their  fate.  They  may  also,  from  the  absence  of 
horns,  be  a  little  better  adapted  for  a  shipping  trade  than  others.  But  they  take 
no  high  place  as  milkers,  unless  it  be  in  isolated  instances,  and,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Durham  and  Hereford,  it  is  not  possible  to  say  they  are  the  breed  on  which 
the  ordinary  farmer  should  place  his  reliance.  There  may,  however,  be  situations, 
in  so  wide  a  country  as  Ontario — ^not  to  say  Canada — where  the  hardiness  of  the 
Galloway  would  make  it  of  value. 

The  Devons  as  draught  cattle,  and  rich,  if  not  very  copious  milkers,  may  suit 
those  who  have  special  need  of  animals  possessing  such  qualities ;  while,  for  the 
home  market  they  produce  meat  of  a  rich  and  excellent  quality.  But,  as  a  breed 
to  furnish  the  grade  steer  or  heifer  needed  by  the  Ontario  shipper,  they  will 
never,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  take  a  high  place. 

The  fSEUst  is^  that,  for  the  object  the  Commissioners  have  in  view,  as  stated  at 
the  outset,  namely,  the  several  combined  requirements  of  the  Ontario  fiumer,  the 
eompetition  for  first  place  lies  between  the  Durham  and  Hereford  alone.  Of  either 
of  these  two  noble  breeds  there  are  a  sufficient  number  in  Ontario  to  supply  the 
ordinary  demand,  although,  the  Durhams  being  the  most  numerous,  the  oppor- 
tunity for  selection  by  buyers  is  greater,  and  the  services  of  Durham  male 
animals  can  be,  as  a  rule,  most  easily  secured. 

For  attaining  a  given  size  and  weight,  in  a  given  time  and  at  the  earliest 
period  of  its  life — always  assuming  its  treatment  to  be  liberal  and  judicious — ^the 
Durham  cannot  be  beaten.  The  prepotency,  too,  of  the  Durham  male  is  uni- 
versally recognized,  and  there  is  enough  Durham  blood  in  most  of  the  present 
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farm  stock  of  Canada  to  make  assimilation  easy  and  to  secure  certain  results. 
By  careful  selection,  too,  of  bulls  from  milking  &milies,  the  dairyman  may  securs 
in  the  Durham  the  means  of  beefing  his  cows  profitably  when  needful  to  do  so, 
without  diminishing  the  supply  of  the  milk  on  which  he  primarily  depends  for 
his  profits. 

The  only  danger,  if  there  be  a  danger,  in  the  Durhams  is,  that,  by  too  dose 
breeding  and,  perhaps,  pampering,  a  delicacy  of  constitution  may  be  engendered 
and  disseminated  Such  a  possibility  has  been  hinted  at,  and,  while  it  ought  not 
to  tell  for  one  moment  against  the  use  of  the  Durhams  at  the  present  time,  it 
makes  it  all  important,  (1)  that  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  of  giving  the  Dur- 
ham stock  in  Ontario  the  benefits  of  imported  blood ;  (2)  that  the  intelligence 
and  vigilance  of  breeders  and  veterinary  surgeons  should  be  always  on  the  guard 
against  such  a  possibility ;  (3)  that  the  knife  should  be  used  unsparingly  where 
anything  short  of  the  most  vigorous  constitution  is  detected ;  and  (4)  that  all 
legitimate  encouragement  should  be  given  to  a  second  breed  of  cattle  capable, 
approximately,  of  holding  its  own  against  the  renowned  Shorthorn. 

That  breed,  so  far  as  Ontario  is  at  present  concerned,  is,  if  the  evidence  be 
correct,  the  Hereford.  Strong  in  its  prepotency,  all  but  equal  in  early  maturi^ 
in  the  stall,  and  more  than  equal  in  the  pasture,  to  the  Durham,  with  a  constitu- 
tion in  which,  so  far,  no  trace  of,  or  tendency  to,  any  weakness  has  been  detected, 
and  with  good  milking  qualities,  the  Hereford  may  yet  prove  to  be  a  useful  factor 
in  the  great  work  of  giving  to  Ontario  a  class  of  cattle  adapted  to  the  varied^ 
demands  of  such  a  country.  ' 

It  is  for  the  agriculturist  himself  to  judge  to  which  of  these  two  breeds  he 
should  look  for  his  ally  in  the  work  of  improvement,  having  due  regard  to  all  the 
conditions  under  which  he  is  fiurming,  and  the  precise  objects  he  most  desires  to 
attain. 

FEEDING. 

A  volume  might  easily  be  written  on  the  subject  of  feeding  stock,  and  in  dia- 
Qussing  the  several  systems  and  theories  that  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  farmers 
or  breeders  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  All  that  is  necessary  in  this 
place  is  to  give  as  correctly  as  possible  a  riawm^  of  the  evidence  bearing  on  this 
point  as  gathered  from  the  statements  of  breeders,  graziers,  dairymen,  and  prac- 
tical farmers.  Professor  Buckland,  in  his  evidence,  mentions  that  in  the  course 
of  his  earlier  visits  to  the  rural  districts  of  Ontario  he  was  met  on  one 
occasion  by  the  question,  "  What  breed  of  cattle  do  you  tBonsider  best  to  stand 
starvation  ?"  The  Professor  was  a  little  startled  at  first,  but  says  he  soon  found 
that  all  the  interrogator  wanted  to  know  was,  what  breed  would  best  endure  hard 
treatment  during  the  long  winter.  There  is  reason  to  fear  such  informatioii 
is  desired  by  too  many  farmers  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  John  Clay,  Jr.,  speaks  very  strongly  on  this  point.     He  says  : — 
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"  I  believe  my  remark  about  the  farmers  badly  housing  and  feeding  their 
cattle  in  the  winter  applies  generally  to  fanners  in  Canada.  Their  buildings  are  as 
a  rule,  draughty  and  cold,  and  the  amoifnt  of  food  they  give  to  their  cattle  is  not 
enough  to  keep  up  their  frames.  This  practice  is  very  general  throughout  Can- 
ada, although  you  will  find  some  of  our  farmers  who  keep  their  cattle  in  very 
good  condition.  I  believe  the  percentage  of  farmers  in  Canada  who  neglect  the 
proper  feeding  and  housing  of  their  cattle  is  fully  sixty  per  cent.  There  has  no 
doiibt  been  an  improvement  mcule  in  that  respect,  but,  in  the  county  of  Brant, 
where  I  live,  you  will  find  cattle  kept  in  a  most  disgraceful  condition.  There 
is  no  doubt  that,  in  an  economical  sense,  the  farmer  loses  by  this  practice.  When 
he  lets  his  cattle  get  down  so  low  it  takes  them  all  summer  to  recover,  and  hence 
there  is  a  great  waste  ;  the  system  is,  practically,  as  wasteful  as  it  is  cruel." 

Mr.  Clay  probably  had  in  his  eye  some  such  practices  as  Mr.  Her,  of  Col- 
chester, in  the  county  of  Essex,  describes.     He  says : — 

"  Our  grade  steers,  at  three  years  old,  do  not  weigh  more  than  1,000  lbs.,  live 
weight,  that  is  grades  of  one  or  two  crosses.  We  generally  starve  them  pretty 
well  for  the  first  year,  and  starve  them  for  the  next  two  years,  and  give  them  all 
they  can  eat  for  the  last  few  months  that  they  live.  That  is  the  common  system 
in  our  county.  It  is  not  very  profitable  to  raise  cattle  when  we  can  only  get  them 
to  weigh  1,000  lbs.  at  three  years  of  age.  I  know  that  the  demand  in  England  is 
for  steers  weighing  about  1,400  lbs.  at  three  years  old.  I  don't  think  any  of  our 
cattle  go  to  England,  uidess  Mr.  Walker  sends  them  firom  his  distillery.'' 

A  parsimonious  habit  does  not  seem  altogether  confined  to  Canadians  at 

home.    According  to  Mr.  HaU  it  occasionally  remains  with  them  on  the  other 

Bide  of  the  Atlantic.     He  says:^ 

**  I  have  met  with  a  great  many  Canadians,  and  I  find  that  some  of  them 
*put it  in  at  the  spigot  and  let  it  ovjt  at  the  bung  hole'  They  are  afraid  to  put 
tiieir  hands  in  their  pockets  to  purchase  the  food  which  their  cattle  ought  to  have. 
When  they  come  to  our  side  and  we  propose  to  give  the  cattle  some  meal  they 
say,  'Dont  give  them  any  meal;  a  bit  of  hay  will  do;'  but  if  we  have  Canadian 
<»tttle  in  our  possession  a  day  or  two,  and  give  them  meal,  it  makes  them  look 
pounds  better. ' 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm  has  evidently  met  with  some  of  these  pseudo-economists, 

for  he  says : — 

"  Now  those  who  feed  beef  cattle  know  that  if  they  do  not  give  their  cattle 
more  than  what  will  merely  supply  the  requirements  of  life,  they  will  never  make 
beef,  and  it  is  just  so  with  cows ;  it  is  the  extra  food  over  and  above  what  is 
actually  required  to  keep  the  machine  in  working  order,  that  can  be  turned  into 
milk.  The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  to  put  in  this  extra  for  fear  he  will  never  see 
it  again,  is  like  the  miller  that,  after  being  at  the  expense  of  building  a  mill  is 
afraid  to  buy  wheat  to  grind  in  it.  As  far  as  theory  is  concerned,  one  would 
tiiink  that  if  aU  the  profit  is  derived  from  the  extra  food,  the  more  of  it  the 
better.  But  to  juoge  from  the  practice  of  many,  it  is  evident  they  are  unbe- 
lievers." 

Feeding  for  Market. 

From  the  mass  of  evidence  on  this  point,  it  may  be  well  now  to  select  a  few 
items  showing  how  really  successful  and  prosperous  persons  find  it  profitable  to  feed 
cattle,  and  good  feeding  is  generally  found  in  company  with  good  housing,  for 
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the  absence  of  one  or  the  other  will  only  be  to  verify  the  tnith  of  Mr.  Hall's  homely 

proverb  about  "  putting  in  at  the  spigot  to  run  out  at  the  bunghole."    Mr. 

Hobson  says,  and  he  only  repeats  what  everybody  at  this  time  of  day  ought 

to  know: — 

^  I  think  there  should  be  good  buildings  for  the  housing  of  cattle.  In  the 
winter  time  the  stables  should  be  kept  to  a  certain  temperature,  because  if  the 
stables  are  too  cold  it  is  well  known  the  cattle  would  require  more  feed  and  would 
not  do  so  well.  If  cattle  are  kept  warm  and  comfortable  they  thrive  better  on  a 
given  quantity  of  food,  and  will  sell  at  a  much  better  price  in  the  spring." 

And  this  successful  and  prosperous  farmer  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  profitable  way  to  feed  cattle  is 
to  keep  them  in  good  flesh  from  the  time  they  are  calved  until  they  are  twenty Hsdx 
or  twenty-eight  months  old  I  think  it  would  pay  better  to  sell  them  than  to 
keep  them  luitil  they  are  three  years  old.  I  think  peas  are  quite  as  good  as  com 
for  feeding  purposes ;  of  the  two  I  would  prefer  peas.  I  seldom  feed  meal  to 
steers  when  they  are  on  grass  except  when  1  want  to  get  them  in  condition  for 
the  Christmas  sales,  and  then  I  give  them  something  exceptional  When  they 
are  on  grass  I  would  not  give  them  any  other  feed,  and  sometimes  they  won't  take 
meal  at  all.  But,  as  a  general  rule  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  eat 
meal  when  on  pasture." 

By  this  system  Mr.  Hobson  says : — 

*'  You  can  get  a  well-bred,  well-fed  animal  at  that  age  (twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  months)  up  to  1,300  pounds  or  a  little  higher,  and  buyers  are  readv  to  take 
such  cattle  at  good  prices.  When  I  say  &;ood  prices,  I  mean  about  $5.25  per 
hundred — ^that  would  oe  for  what  we  caU  wmter  calves — calves  bred  in  February 
and  sold  in  May  two  years  afterwards." 

Mr.  Hobson's  winter  management  is  described  as  follows : — 

"I  do  not  give  the  cattle  water  before  feeding  them  roots.  The  roots  are  the 
first  thing  they  get  in  the  morning,  aud  then  we  give  them  some  dry  feed,  and 
then  they  are  turned  out  for  water  during  the  day.  The  length  of  time  they  re- 
main out  depends  somewhat  on  the  state  of  the  weather. 

"  I  feed  ihe  cattie  ^th  food  in  the  raw  state.  If  we  are  likely  to  be  short,  I 
use  the  cutting  box  for  hay,  but  when  it  has  been  selling  at  six  or  seven  or  eight 
dollars  a  tonTi  don't  think  there  is  much  advantage  in  using  the  cutting  box. 
But  by  cutting  the  hay  and  mixing  in  a  little  straw  you  can  make  the  same  quan- 
tity go  a  great  deal  further.  I  do  not  feed  much  straw,  however.  I  feed  hay 
nearly  altogether." 

No  one  will  challenge  the  experience  of  Mr.  Miller,  of  Brougham,  cm  such  a 

point  as  this.    He  describes  his  method  as  follows  : 

"  I  have  done  a  little  at  the  soiling  system — ^not  very  much.  I  use  western 
com  largely  for  cattle  feed.  I  have  tried  no  other  food  for  soiling.  I  feed  that 
when  the  sprass  is  bad  in  the  summer  time.  I  cut  it  green,  and  haul  it  to  another 
field  and  feed  it  to  the  cattle  there  by  spreading  it  on  the  grass.  I  have  used  the 
western  com  in  the  winter  time.  K  we  have  not  turnips  enough,  I  find  it  very 
good  cut  and  steamed  and  mixed  with  chafl:  I  think  tne  soiling  system  would 
answer  a  very  good  purpose  even  on  a  small  farm.  It  would  be  a  great  deal  bet- 
ter for  a  small  farmer  than  to  let  his  cattle  run  around  the  roads,  as  many  do,  as  it 
would  not  only  have  the  effect  of  keeping  the  manure  on  the  land^  Imt  would 
benefit  the  cattle  themselves.  ..... 
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"  In  the  winter  season  I  rely  principally  on  turnips  and  hay.  To  the  young 
«attle  I  give  a  little  peas  and  oats  chopped  up — about  half  and  half.  Turnips  are 
the  principal  roots  I  grow.  I  have  haa  a  few  mangolds  and  carrots,  but  I  con- 
itfider  turnips  the  most  profitable  and  the  surest  crop.  For  the  sheep  and  young 
cattle  I  cut  the  turnips,  but  to  the  others  I  feed  them  whole.  I  have  not  used  a 
pulper  on  my  farm. 

Mr.  Miller  adds : — 

"  I  think  the  most  economical  way  in  which  a  small  fSaxmer  can  raise  his 
own  cattle  is  to  grow  the  stuff  he  feeds  them  on  himjself .  If  a  farmer  feeds  his 
cattle  all  winter  on  straw,  they  won't  come  out  in  very  good  condition  in  the 
roring.  My  cattle  don't  get  much  straw  ;  I  feed  them  principally  on  hay  ;  but 
it  straw  were  mixed  with  chop  or  bran  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  would 
do  very  well  on  it.  I  think  they  would  do  better  on  it  if  it  was  softened  than 
if  it  was  dry." 

Mr.  Drury,  who  pursues  a  system  of  mixed  farming,  and  raises  steers  for 

market,  thus  describes  his  system  from  the  first  winter  of  the  animal's  life  to  its 

final  disposal    He  says : — 

"  When  the  cold  weather  comes  on  I  give  them  ground  oats,  pea  meal,  hay 
grass,  or  something  of  that  kind.  In  the  winter  time  I  tie  the  ciedves  up ;  but 
before  that  I  let  them  out  into  a  grass  plot  from  the  time  they  are  weaned  from 
tibe  new  milk,  which  generally  takes  aoout  six  weeks.  When  they  are  tied  up 
I  let  them  run  out  for  exercise  every  day  for*  about  three  hours.  In  the  winter 
time  my  method  is  to  give  the  calves,  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  a  good  feed 
of  turnips.  I  begin  with  a  little  less  than  a  peck,  and  m  on  increasing  the 
quantity  as  they  grow.  After  the  turnips  they  get  hay ;  I  save  the  best  and 
finest  quality  of  clover  hay  for  the  growing  calves.  In  the  evening  they  get, 
instead  of  roots,  pea  meal,  ground  fine  and  mixed  with  chaff,  and  at  nine  o'clock 
at  night  they  get  a  feed  of  clover  again.  After  a  calf  is  a  year  old  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  ^ve  it  grain,  provided  it  has  good  pasture.  In  the  fall  of 
that  year  it  will  eome  in  in  mrst-dass  condition  and  very  hardy,  so  that  you  can 
keep  it  in  good  growing  order  for  the  winter.  In  feeding  fla^  meal,  great  care 
must  be^taken  to  find  what  quantity  a  calf  will  do  with.  Sometimes  a  calf  will 
get  scouring  by  having  too  much.  But  if  this  is  guarded  against,  you  can  keep 
the  calves  in  good  growing  condition  right  along.  OccasioniJly  I  find^  a  calf  that 
will  not  take  the  fiax  seed  meal,  even  when  it  is  put  in  the  milk,  and  then  I  let 
it  wait  until  it  will  take  it.  Sometimes  also  they  have  to  be  educated  to  ground 
oats  and  peas ;  but  when  once  they  take  to  this  kind  of  feed,  they  will  never 
lose  track  of  it.  I  aim  to  have  the  cattle  ready  to  go  at  any  time  between 
Christmas  and  the  spring,  so  that  I  can  sell  them  whenever  the  market  suits  and 
the  buyer  comes  along  ready  to  pay  a  good  price." 

Mr.  Drury  adds  to  this  by  way  of  further  explaining  his  method : — 

"  During  the  second  winter  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  feed  the  calves  meal» 
but  I  feed  wem  roots  and  hay,  and  aU  the  chaff  they  want.  I  give  them  roots 
once  a  day — in  the  morning — and  hay  twice  a  day.  In  the  last  spring  before 
they  go  out  to  grass,  I  feed  them  meaJ  for  perhaps  a  month  or  six  weeks,  and 
then  send  them  to  grass.  When  the  grass  commences  to  fail  I  bring  them  in  and 
stall-feed  them  wi<£  pea  meal,  turnips,  and  hay,  or  something  of  that  kind.  Tliat 
would  be  about  the  middle  of  October.  I  think  the  best  market  is  about  Easter 
time.  In  feeding  I  endeavour  to  find  the  capacity  of  the  animal,  and  give  him 
just  what  he  is  luble  to  stand.    It  is  a  very  rare  thing  that  you  have  to  feed 
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more  than  a  gallon  of  pea  meal  twice  a  day.    I  nsually  feed  it  dry  with  cha£ 
I  consider  five  cents  a  pound  for  1,600  pounds  a  good  price ;  that  would  be  $80." 

Mr.  James  Cochrane,  of  Eolsyth,  County  of  Grey,  says : — 

'*  I  feed  from  seven  to  ten  cattle  in  winter.  I  use  peas  for  that  piirpose,  and 
not  com.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  feeding  com.  We  usually  get  the  peas 
chopped.  In  feeding  a  three-year-old  steer  for  the  last  two  months,  I  feed  ten  to 
twelve  pounds  of  pea  meal  a  day,  about  a  bushel  of  turnips,  and  all  the  hay  he 
will  eatw  We  depend  on  the  peas  for  doing  the  fattening,  and  on  the  other  food 
for  keeping  up  the  health  and  tone  of  the  animal.  The  results  of  this  kind  of 
feeding  have  been  satis&ctory." 

Among  the  persons  carrying  on  mixed  farming  before  the  Commissioners^ 
no  one  appeared  to  have  reduced  the  fattening  of  cattle  for  the  market  to  a 
more  complete  system  than  Mr.  Peter  Rennie,  of  Fergus.  Mr.  Rennie  buys  steers 
in  the  fall,  breeds  nothing  on  the  farm,  but  selects  the  best  beefing  stock  from 
the  neighbouring  herds.  With  good  judgment  Mr.  Rennie  will  buy  only  grades, 
and  the  nearer  to  thoroughbred  the  better  they  suit  him.  He  pays  about  four 
cents  per  pound  in  the  fall,  and  prefers  those  which  weigh  from  1,200  to  1,400 
lbs.    As  to  feeding  and  general  management,  Mr.  Rennie  says : — 

"We  are  very  particular  with  respect  to  the  regularity  of  feeding  cattle. 
They  are  fed  altogether  four  times  a  day. 

"  First,  at  six  a.m.,  on  turnips,  then  with  chopped  grain,  fed  in  a  separate 
box  for  the  purpose,  so  that  none  is  wasted,  and  the  feed  is  never  sour.  They 
are  then  fed  with  hay,  and  allowed  to  rest. 

"  They  are  all  curried  carefully  every  morning.  This  is  a  most  important 
matter  in  avoiding  restlessness  and  irritation,  especially  ia  animals  highly  fed. 
They  are  well  bedded  with  straw,  as  we  want  all  the  manure  we  can  get.  At 
noon  they  get  some  hay',  and  we  have  them  turned  into  the  yard  for  water  and 
exercise. 

"  Between  three  and  four  p.m.,  they  get  their  turnips  again,  and  more  hay. 
We  give  the  hay  in  small  quantities  in  their  mangers,  so  as  to  have  it  dean  eatem 
up  each  time.  They  are  fresh  bedded  and  left  till  seven  p.m.,  when  they  get 
their  chopped  grain  or  cut  feed  with  a  little  more  hay.  They  are  then  1^  for 
the  night.' 

He  adds  to  this : — 

"  It  is  an  essential  part  of  our  system  to  keep  the  cattle  perfectly  quiet,  and 
free  from  irritation  of  any  kind.  I  allow  no  rough  handling  or  ill  usage,  and  all 
dogs  are  excluded  from  the  £Eirm,  in  order  that  the  cattle  may  not  be  harassed  by 
them." 


On  this  plan  and  with  a  farm  of  210  acres,  Mr.  Rennie  can  feed  as  many 
sixty  head  of  cattle  in  one  season,  buying  only  ten  tons  of  hay  and  300  bushels  of 
peas  over  and  above  his  own  produce,  bringing  the  cattle  up  to  300  or  400  lbs. 
over  their  weight  in  the  fr.ll,  and  commanding  top  prices 'from  shippers ;  and,  be- 
sides making  a  profit  on  the  purchase  and  sale,  after  charging  market  rates  for 
all  the  fodder  consumed,  he  enriches  the  farm  by  a  copious  supply  of  manure,  the 
secret  after  all  of  what  he  is  able  to  accomplish.  It  is  by  such  methods  as  this 
the  greatest  achievements  in  stall  feeding  are  accomplished. 
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Mr.  John  Gearj^,  of  London,  who  buys  and  feeds  on  a  plan  very  similar  to 
Mr.  Rennie's^  says : — 

"  The  steers  I  buy  for  feeding  average  about  1,100  to  1,200  pounds ;  most  of 
them  are  three  years  old,  coming  four.  I  have  fed  a  few  under  that  age,  but  not 
many.  I  paid  last  fall  from  3  to  3|  cents  for  steers,  according  to  quality.  In  the 
spring  they  average,  after  being  fed,  f^bout  1,476  pounds,  and  are  worth  about  5^ 
cents. 

^  I  feed  principally  for  the  manure,  and  if  I  make  the  value  of  the  manure  as 
a  profit,  after  paying  labour  and  other  expenses,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied.  I  am 
feeding  stock  as  much  to  improve  my  farm  as  for  any  profit  I  make  out  of  the 
steers. 

"  The  cost  of  feeding  a  steer  for  six  months,  say  from  November  15th  to  May 
15th,  is,  or  rather  has  been  to  me,  23  cents  per  day." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  direct  profit  on  the  beast  is  large,  if  indeed  allow- 
ing for  occasional  losses,  there  be  any  balance  to  credit  of  profit  as  between  the 
buying  and  selling  price,  after  charging  feed  and  attendance.  But,  as  both  Mr.' 
Bennie  and  Mr.  Geary  point  out,  there  is  an  enormously  enhanced  yield  of  every 
crop,  consumed  at  home  and  charged  in  feed  at  market  rates. 


Feeding  Thoroughbreds. 

Before  noticing  what  is  said  as  to  the  grass  and  distillery  feeding,  it  may  be 
well  to  quote  the  evidence  of  one  or  two  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  as  to  their 
plan  of  proceeding,  their  object  being  somewhat  different  from  that  of  feeders  for 
market. 

Mr.  Clay,  speaking  of  the  system  pursued  at  Bow  Park,  says : — 

"  After  they  are  weaned  we  feed  our  calves  largely  on  grain.  We  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  giving  them  a  little  linseed  cake,  and  during  the  last  year  or  so  we 
have  been  using  it  exclusively.  I  think  there  is  a  happy  medium  where,  with- 
out feeding  too  much,  you  can  keep  calves  in  good  condition.  Our  bulls  we  have 
to  treat  a  little  more  liberally,  in  order  to  keep  them  in  fine  condition.  I  would 
allow  the  calves  to  run  loose.  I  would  run  heifers  loose  altogether.  Bulls  are 
very  apt  to  injure  themselves  when  they  get  above  a  certain  age  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  run  loose.  I  would  give  the  oJves  their  grain  in  separate  boxes,  if  pos- 
sible, because  those  that  are  strong  sometimes  take  advantage  of  the  weaker  ones^ 
In  the  winter  time  we  can  do  that,  but  not  veiy  easily  in  the  summer  time.  The 
bulls  I  think  it  is  better  to  feed  separately  by  themselves. 

"  The  principal  root  crop  we  grow  at  Bow  Park  is  mangolds.  This  year  I 
have  35  acres  of  the  Long  Mammoth  Bed  Mangold.  It  is  mir  to  state  that,  if 
turnips  would  grow  successfully  at  Bow  Park  we  would  grow  them,  but  it  is  not. 
suitable  land  for  turnips,  while  mangolds  will  grow  in  great  profusion.  I  think 
thirty  tons  of  mangolds  to  the  acre  is  a  good  crop.  In  feeding  them  to  cattle  we 
pulp  them  and  mix  them  with  chopped  hay  or  Indian  corn,  or  mix  in  a  little  bran, 
or  meal,  and  give  the  cattle  some  every  afternoon.  We  allow  the  mangolds  to  lie 
a  short  while  after  pulping  them  in  order  to  cause  them  to  ferment  a  little.  They 
are  a  very  laxative  food  if  tiiey  are  given  immediately ;  but  otherwise  they  arec 
very  beneficial."   • 
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Mr.  Benson,  who,  in  addition  to  breeding  Durhams,  also  fattens  some  steers 
for  market,  says  : — 

"  At  one  time  I  adopted  ihe  soiling  system  largely ;  but  at  present  I  have 
plenty  of  pasture,  and  I  only  adopt  it  partially.  I  snould  be  decidedly  in  favour 
of  a  mixed  system.  The  plan  I  follow  is  to  keep  the  animals  on  the  pasture,  and 
I  grow  com  in  the  fields  near  the  pasture,  and  we  just  throw  it  over  the  fence 
and  let  them  eat  it  there ;  but  I  always  feed  the  grain  in  the  stable,  so  that  there 
is  no  hauling  of  green  stuff  at  all.  Ajb  soon  as  the  pastures  begin  to  fail  I  begin 
feeding  com. 

"  Having  regard  to  the  health  of  the  animals,  I  consider  the  mixed  system 
much  the  best  for  a  herd.  I  think  the  constitution  of  an  animal  is  reduced  by 
keeping  it  in  the  stable  constantly.  The  more  you  can  keep  breeding  animals  in 
a  state  approaching  the  state  of  nature,  the  better  it  is  for  them  ;  give  them  plenty 
of  air  and  exercise,  and,  as  soon  as  the  nights  become  cold,  stable  them.  I  ap- 
prove of  their  being  kept  in  buildings  made  as  warm  as  is  consistent  with  good 
ventilation. 

"  I  do  not  give  any  Indian  com  to  the  breeding  animals,  I  only  give  oats  and 
bran.     I  use  Indian  com  in  fattening,  if  I  have  nouiing  better,    I  could  use  cot^ 

ton  cake,  or  pea  meal,  or  oat  meal I  use  flax  seed  by  grinding  it  up 

and  giving  the  cattle  a  pound  or  so,  and  I  prefer  doing  that  to  using  the  cake.  1 
used  to  feed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  flax  seed  to  every  animal,  and  I  bought  it  in 
the  neighbourhood  where  it  was  raised  at  about  two  cents  a  pound.  It  is  about 
the  same  price  in  England  as  here,  but  with  me  it  was  cheaper,  because  the  flax 
seed  was  grown  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  present  it  is  three  cents  a  pound,  and 
therefore,  I  think  three  pounds  of  com  or  grain  is  better  than  one  pound  of  flax 
seed.    Still,  I  always  keep  it  to  feed  it  to  Qie  calves." 

Mr.  Jardine,  the  breeder  of  Ayrshire  cattle,  already  referred  to,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing as  his  system  of  management : — 

"  In  the  summer  time  I  maintain  my  herd  on  grass,  and  always  soil  them 
for  from  two  to  three  months.  I  commence  soiling  very  early.  I  sow  rye  in  the 
fall  and  cut  it  as  early  as  the  10th  of  May.  I  commence  with  rye ;  the  next  green 
fodder  is  peas  and  oats,  which  I  find  the  best  of  all ;  and  then  com,  which  is  sown 
at  different  times  and  lasts  till  the  fall.  I  have  tried  vetches  and  lucerne,  but 
they  did  not  do  well  with  me.  I  certainly  prefer  soiling  to  grazing,  so  far  as  the 
quantity  of  milk  produced  is  concerned ;  but  still  I  must  have  a  run  for  the  cattla 
You  cannot  keep  up  the  quantity  of  the  milk  so  well  on  pasture  as  you  can  on 
green  fodder.  I  flud  less  dij£culty  in  keeping  up  the  standard  of  the  milk  in 
winter,  for  that  reason,  than  I  do  in  summer.    At  the  present  time  I  am  soiling. 

"  In  the  winter  I  commence  on  roots  and  cut  feed,  and  I  steam  eveiything 
together.  I  put  in  my  roots,  and  bran,  and  cut  corn-stalks,  and  chopped  stuff, 
and  steam  them  all  together.  I  feed  very  little  hay.  I  have  an  agricultural 
steamer  which  came  from  Rochester,  and  it  will  steam  from  twenty  to  forty 
bushels  at  a  time.  I  find  that  the  cattle  do  better  on  the  steamed  feed,  becaiise 
once  or  twice  when  I  did  not  use  the  steamer  they  fell  off  in  their  milk.  I  only 
feed  a  little  uncut  hay  in  the  evenings  after  the  regular  feedings.  I  cut  up  eSi 
my  s'raw  and  corn-stalks.  The  roots  I  feed  are  mangolds  and  turnips ;  I  think 
they  are  good  for  dairy  purposes,  but  I  prefer  the  mangolds.  I  have  never  had 
a  case  of  abortion  in  the  Ayrshire  herd ;  I  have  never  known  a  case  to  occur 
among  our  cattle  since  we  had  the  Galloways." 
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Dairy 

Mr.  Malcolm,  who  feeds  as  a  dairyman,  says : — 

"As  soon  as  the  cows  are  put  dry — which  is  usually  about  Christmas — ^they 
are  put  upon  straw,  chaff  and  a  little  hay,  with  a  feed  of  cut  turnips  morning  and 
evening.  If  I  have  abundance  of  straw  I  do  not  cut  it,  but  prefer  to  allow  the 
cows  to  select  the  best,  which  they  cannot  do  if  it  is  cut.  What  they  leave  is 
used  for  bedding,  and  so  worked  into  manure.  I  endeavour  under  this  treatment 
to  improve  their  condition,  and  therefore,  if  any  are  very  thin  in  flesh,  they  are 
fed  something  more  nourishing. 

"  In  fact  I  consider  it  the  backbone  of  successful  dairying  to  get  the  cows  up 
in  fine  condition  in  Januaiy  and  February,  and  if  one  Kind  of  food  won't  do, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  another  more  nourishing.  I  have  no  certain  i*ule  to 
go  by  in  feeding  either  this  or  that;  it  will  all  depend  on  their  condition  and  time 
of  calving.  , 

"  As  they  near  that  period  I  increase  the  rations  of  the  more  nourishing 
food,  as  the  growing  calf  is  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  cow.  When  they  do  calve 
they  are  fed  more  or  less  chop  grain  twice  a  day,  mixed  generally  with  wheat- 
bran  and  all  the  eood  hay  they  will  eat.  At  the  same  time  I  keep  up  the  turnip 
fjeding,  and  if  I  nave  a  good  supply  I  increase  the  quantity. 

"They  are  brought  upon  the  grass  gradually,  a  sudden  change  having  a  ten- 
dency to  make  them  too  loose  in  their  bowels.  Through  the  latter  half  of  May 
and  tibe  greater  part  of  June,  pasture  is  generally  very  abundant  and  nothing 
else  is  needed,  and  in  fact  so  long  as  pasture  is  good  it  is  quite  sufficient,  but 
when  it  begins  to  fail,  the  cows  must  be  fed  or  fall  off  in  milk.  The  general 
practice  is,  to  let  them  take  their  chance,  and  the  owner  the  consequences,  till 
fodder,  com,  or  after-grass  can  be  obtained.  The  falling  off  is  generally  so  serious, 
and  impossible  to  restore  for  that  season,  that  I  concluded  kist  summer  to  try 
bran. 

"  I  commenced  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  fed  bran  till  about  the  middle  ot 
September,  when  abundance  of  com  took  its  place.  I  put  them  in,  the  stable 
morning  and  evening  after  milking,  and  fed  each  about  three  pounds.  This  did 
not  keep  them  up  to  the  fuU  flow  of  milk,  but  unquestionably  it  did  to  such  an 
extent  as  paid  well  for  the  bran.  After  the  hay  was  cut,  they  were  fed  a  little  in 
addition  to  the  bran,  but  some  would  not  eat  it.  The  bran  was  fed  dry.  This 
was  attempted  partly  by  way  of  experiment,  and  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with 
the  results. 

**  Fodder  com  is  perhaps  the  most  reliable  green  food  for  August  and  part  of 
September;  then  to  have  a  piece  of  mangold  for  October  and  November  is  good 
practice,  but  whatever  it  be,  the  most  economical  dairymgis  liberal  feedvng. 

"  Another  important  matter  is  comfortable,  well- ventilated  stables.  A  certain 
amount  of  heat  must  be  kept  up;  if  this  is  not  attained  by  good  walls,  the  cow 
uses  the  food  she  eats  for  that  purpose.  If  those  that  are  behind  in  this  matter 
could  only  see  theif  animals  burning  their  food  in  order  to  keep  warm,  they 
would  open  their  eyes  to  the  importance  of  a  good  stable,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
soon  procure  one." 

The  subject  of  feeding  on  the  soiling  system,  will  be  found  very  fully  dis- 
cussed by  Professor  Brown,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  before  the  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention on  the  20th  April,  1880,  and  published  with  the  evidence  on  General 
Farming,  in  Appendix  G.  It  is  one  of  those  open  questions  on  which  few  per- 
sons would  desire  to  pronounce  dogmatically  in  face  of  the  many  arguments  by 
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which  it  may  be  supported  or  criticized.  For  the  ordinary  fanner,  however — 
especially  in  view  of  the  requirements  of  the  shipping  trade — ^it  is  probable  that, 
in  most  instances,  a  mixed  system  will  be  found  most  convenient  as  well  as  most 
economical,  while  it  affords  the  best  preparation  for  the  animals  themselves. 

Grazing  for  Market. 

The  practice  of  graziers  is  to  buy  cattle  either  in  the  fall  or  spring,  as  thej 
may  find  best,  and  ship  them  to  Europe  in  the  following  August  or  September. 
Mr.  Simmons,  of  Lobo  (Middlesex),  who  pastures  a  large  number  of  stock  annu- 
ally, strongly  advises  a  moderate  quantity  of  meal  in  addition  to  the  green  feed 
He  says: — 

"  I  believe  it  would  pay  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  the  money  invested 
to  feed  meal,  six  pounds  per  day,  to  cattle  on  the  grass,  more  especially  since  tho 
markets  have  changed,  and  we  are  preparing  our  stock  for  tne  English  trad& 
The  cattle  would  be  ready  to  go  to  market  earlier  in  the  season,  when  it  costs  a 
great  deal  less  to  ship,  and  the  insurance  would  be  much  less  on  account  of  the 
more  favourable  weather. 

"  In  raising  cattle,  they  should  be  got  off  the  grass  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
delivered  forty  this  week  They  were  just  wintered  through  pretty  well  with  a 
little  meal,  and  they  are  fairly  good  cattlei  now,  and  they  will  conmiand  a  price 
of  five  cents.  A  number  have  been  s6ld  the  last  few  days  at  five  cents.  CatUo 
that  have  been  fed  through  the  winter  a  little  extra,  and  a  portion  of  them  given 
meal  this  summer  on  the  grass,  will  run  over  five  cents ;  and  if  those  cattle  had 
not  been  fed  grain,  it  is  not  likely  they  would  have  conmianded  more  than  four 
and  a  half  cents  in  the  fall.  If  these  cattle  were  kept  through,  as  cattle  ordinar- 
ily are,  they  would  not  weigh  more  than  they  do  now,  which  is  an  average  of 
1,325  pounds,  and  they  womd  not  be  worth  more  than  four  and  a  quarter  cents. 

"The  best  grain  to  feed,  of  our  own  raising,  is  peas,  as  I  believe  they  have 
more  fattening  quality  in  them  than  anything  else  we  can  feed  to  our  stock 
Now  that  we  cannot  raise  peas,  we  have  to  feed  com.  Barley  is  very  good,  but 
not  so  good  as  com.  I  used  to  feed  a  good  deal  of  peas,  but  since  the  pea  crop 
has  failed  I  have  fed  com.  I  always  had  an  idea,  from  the  return  I  got,  that 
peafl  would  pay  as  well  at  sixty  cents  per  bushel  as  com  would  at  forty-five 
cents." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Harwich  Township  (Kent),  is  another  buyer  and  grazier, 
buying,  in  February,  cattle  from  two  to  four  years  old.    He  says  : — 

"  As  a  rule,  we  buy  our  cattle  in  February,  and  feed  them  hay  and  good 
straw  until  the  grass  is  ready.  We  do  not  feed  them  in  the  stall  in  the  spring, 
but  out  of  doors.  We  find  we  have  to  start  as  early  as  that,  in  order  to  get  the 
cattle  we  want,  and  that  it  pays  us  as  well  to  feed  them. 

"  We  use  clover  hay  and  straw  to  feed  them  upon.  We  use  some  com  straw 
occasionally,  and  it  is  very  good  food ;  we  rather  prefer  it  to  hay,  but  we  require 
a  larger  quantity  of  it ;  I  don't  know  that  it  is  any  more  fattening  than  hay.  We 
have  considerable  pasture  land,  between  what  we  have  ourselves  and  wnat  wo 
rent — about  500  acres  altogether.  Good  pasture,  with  very  little  bush  on  it,  is 
worth  about  S3  per  acre. 

"  When  we  stall  feed  the  cattle  we  do  not  ship  until  spring ;  pastured  cattle 
for  England  go  about  September  1st.    If  they  are  not  ready,  then  we  feed  them 
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corn  on  the  pasture  and  have  them  ready  to  go  off.    We  sell  them  the  same  fall 
— all  that  are  fit  to  go  at  that  time." 

Mr.  Smith  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  Commissioners  sonxething  of  the 
profits  of  the  business  he  is  engaged  in.    He  says  : — 

"  For  such  steers  as  we  buy,  the  price  we  pay  is  about  $25,  though  this  year 
it  has  generally  been  about  S30  for  first  quality.  The  average  weight  of.tnese 
cattle  would  be  from  900  lbs.  to  1,100  lbs.  We  have  to  pay  about  three  cent* 
per  pound  for  good  cattle  of  that  description,  and  we  pay  less  for  inferior  ones* 
We  set  many  of  these  animals  for  $15  to  $20,  weighing  about  800  or  j900  lbs. 
We  find  among  the  farmers  a  tolerably  abundant  supply  of  fairly  good  grade 
cattle.    We  buy  for  about  twenty  miles  round  Chatham. 

"  Our  cattle  sold  for  5  cents  a  pound  this  spring  after  feeding  in  the  stall, 
but  not  on  the  pasture — ^those  that  were  bought  the  year  before.  K  the  market* 
is  good  in  the  fall,  we  sell  them  that  season ;  but»  if  not,  we  put  them  in  the 
st^  and  feed  them.  We  find  that  pasture-fed  cattle  bring  good  prices  ;  those 
sold  off  the  grass  generally  bring  about  4|  cents  per  pound.  Of- course  there  is 
something  comes  off  the  price  for  fireight,  as  the  further  west  we  go  the  freight 
will  be  the  greater.  We  sometimes  buy  good  young  cows,  but  they  must  be  well 
bred.  A  good,  well-bred  heifer,  wiU  put  on  more  weight  than  a  steer,  and  sell 
for  the  same  on  the  English  market. 

"We  claim  that  it  costs  us  $1  per  month  per  head  to  feed  cattle^ say  from 
February  until  they  are  put  into  the  stable  in  the  fall — say  about  the  month  of 
November.  Under  ordmary  circumstances  we  can  pasture  up  to  the  end  of 
October.  After  we  put  them  into  the  stable  they  cost  us  about  $4.50  per  month. 
We  keep  them  on  that  food  for  about  three  months.  The  cost  of  the  animal,  up 
to  selling  time,  would  be  about  $48.50,  and  the  average  weight  about  1,350  lbs. 

*'  That  gives  us  a  profit  of  about  $6  per  head,  but  when  they  are  sold  out  of 
the  stable  they  bring  more  than  that.  If  we  sold  them  in  the  spring,  they  would 
bring  half  a  cent  per  pound  more,  or  on  an  average  from  $60  to  $70  a  head  in 
February.  It  woiud  not  cost  us  so  much  to  feed  them  another  three  months. 
It  does  not  matter  to  us  whether  we  sell  them  in  February  or  in  May ;  we  rather 
prefer  to  clear  them  out  in  February,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  next  year's 
work." 

Mr.  Albin  Rawlings,  of  Forest  (Lambton),  describes  his  method  as  follows : — 

^  I  pay  ^U  my  attention  to  grazing.  I  buy  the  cattle  when  thev  are  two  or 
three  years  old.  If  I  buy  them  in  the  faJl  I  buy  them  at  two  and  three  years  of 
age,  and  if  in  the  spring  I  buy  only  cattle  three  years  of  age.  The  cattle  I  pur- 
chase in  the  spring  I  put  in  the  pasture  about  the  first  of  April.  I  like  to  have 
them  weigh  at  that  time  from  900  to  1,200  pounds,  that  is  when  they  are  three 
years  old.    We  buy  the  best  grades  we  can  get. 

"  I  leave  about  one-fourth  of  the  grass  on  the  ground  in  the  fall,  so  that  in 
the  spring  I  have  that  old  grass,  and  can  ^et  my  cattle  earlier  on  it.  They  eat 
that  grass  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  then  the  young  grass  is  stronger  and  better. 

"  In  the  spring  I  first  put  my  cattle  on  where  there  is  rough  grass.  Last 
year  I  put  them  on  in  the  last  week  in  March.  I  fiind  that  the  cattle  on  this 
grass,  and  hay,  will  gain  as  fast  as  if  they  were  in  the  stable,  and  fed  with  meal 
and  turnips.  The  heaviest  I  ever  knew  a  steer  to  gain  in  one  summer  was  700 
pounds.  This  animal  was  fed  only  on  grass.  I  don't  feed  my  animals  on  any- 
thing but  the  grass ;  I  give  them  no  meal  at  aU. 

"  I  would  recommend  farmers  here  to  feed  their  cattle  pretty  well  during  the 
winter.  One  of  the  best  things  to  feed  them  on  in  the  winter  is  com  and  straw 
23 
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cut  into  chaff  with  a  little  meal  twice  a  day.  Cattle  thus  fed  in  the  winter  will 
come  out  in  the  spring  far  better. 

"  Our  farmers  should  hold  their  cattle  till  all  the  distiUery  cattle  are  shipped. 
They  should  not  sell  their  cattle  till  July.  The  cattle  should  be  allowed  to  nave 
the  whole  pasture  from  spring  till  fall. 

"  They  should  not  be  changed  from  one  pasture  to  another.  It  is  a  great 
mistake  to  do  so.  I  have  tried  the  experiment ;  a  man  I  knew  changed  his  cattle 
to  different  pastures  every  week ;  I  allowed  mine  so  many  acres  for  the  whole 
summer ;  the  result  was  that  mine  sold  for  $8  a  head  more  than  his.  I  attribute 
my  increased  price  to  not  changing  the  pastures.  I  observe  when  you  put  fresh 
cattle  in  fresh  pastures  they  will  eat  and  gorge  themselves,  and  afterward  they 
will  not  be  able  to  eat.  Wnen  you  keep  them  in  the  same  pasture  they  eat  regu- 
larly and  do  much  better." 

Permanent  Pastures. 

Although  tHe  maintenance  of  pasturage  is  a  branch  of  the  farmer's  business, 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  belonging  to  cropping  than  to  stock  feeding,  it  is  so 
closely  aUied  to  the  grazier's  operations  that  it  may  as  well,  perhaps,  be  noticed 
here.*  It  is  customary  to  consider  permanent  pastures,  except  in  the  case  of  rough 
land,  where  a  stunted  growth  may  afford  a  very  doubtful  subsistence  to  scraggy 
beasts,  to  be  an  impossibility  in  Ontario.  Save  in  Muskoka,  where  pastures 
fresh  and  vigorous,  seeded  down  ten  years  ago,  were  found,  a  result  supposed  to 
be  largely  due  to  the  milder  climate,  the  abimdant  snowfall,  and  the  large  amount 
of  moisture  in  the  soil,  no  permanent  artificial  pastures  were  seen  during  the  whole 
of  the  journeys  of  the  Commissioners.  Mr.  Rawlings,  however,  claims  that  he 
has  pastures  which  have  stood  for  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  He  has  tried  many 
experiments  in  order  to  ascertain  the  best  combination  of  grass  seeds  to  accom- 
plish this  desirable  result.  First  he  sowed  the  red  and  white  clover,  and  timothy, 
but  now  he  adds  other  ingredients,  the  following  being  his.  recipe : — 

Red  clover 3    lbs. 

Alsike 2} 

Dutch  (white) i 

Timothy  5 

Irish  cocksfoot 3 

Orchard  grass A. ', 3 

i  Lucerne 2      " 

Total 19    lbs. 

That  is  the  quantity  for  one  acre,  and  will  give  a  permanent  pasture.  How 
the  mixture  operates  he  describes  as  follows  :— 

"After  the  first  year  the  clover  begins  to  give  out.  The  orchard  grass  and 
cocksfoot  are  up  about  eighteen  inches  high  '^en  the  timothy  is  only  about  four 
inches,  and  the  cattle  get  this  first,  and  then  the  timothy  comes  on  and  the 
alsike  and  white  clover.  The  grasses  I  have  recommended  above  come  up  at 
different  periods,  and  they  make  a  good  bottom,  and  where  you  have  a  good  bot- 
tom you  have  a  good  pasture.    The  timothy,  I  think,  stands  the  drought  the 
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best.  I  haven't  had  any  hay  from  these  pastures  for  three  or  four  years.  I  got 
a  great  deal  of  experience  about  K^azing  in  New  York  State,  where  they  leave 
one-third  of  the  grass  on  in  the  fsol,  so  as  to  let  the  cattle  on  early  in  the  spring/' 

His  method  of  sowing  and  managing  the  pastures  is  thus  referred  to :- 

"  1  have  been  sowing  timothy  in  the  fall  latterly.  I  would  recommend  to 
have  the  land  in  a  proper  state  of  cultivation  and  to  sow  down  without  any  crop. 

''  I  put  my  cattle  to  graze  the  first  year  of  sowing.  On  the  best  pasture  I 
have  I  sowed  the  timothy  in  the  fall,  and  the  other  grasses  in  the  spring.  I 
would  recommend  by  all  means  to  sow  the  grass  seed  in  the  month  of  March 
when  the  land  is  very  dry  and  the  earth  is  full  of  creases.  The  seed  falls  into 
the  cracks,  and  when  rain  comes  the  earth  fills  over  them.  This  year  I  advised 
a  person  to  sow  his  grass  about  the  8th  of  March,  and  it  has  caught  very  well  all 
over  the  field.  My  permanent  pastures,  thus  laid  down,  have  lasted  twenty  years, 
some  of  them. 

"  The  alsike  remains  the  best  grass  we  have  in  Canada  for  milking  or  grazing 
purposes." 

■ 

Top  Dressing. 

Mr.  Rawlings  adds,  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  pastures: — 

"To  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  pasture  I  recommend  top  dressing  with  either 
leached  ashes  or  any  manure  you  can  get.  I  would  not  recommend  any  special 
manure.  Land  plaster  is  not  so  good  as  ashes,  on  light  soiL  Where  we  have 
done  top  dressing  we  have  got  twice  as  much  grass." 

Professor  Brown  also  advises  the  use  of  mixed  grasses,  and  in  rather  a 
larger  proportion  to  the  acre  than  Mr.  Rawlings.  Mr*  Brown's  recipe  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Timothy 6  pounds. 

Orchard  Grass : 3      '* 

Red  Top  •«       " 

Meadow  Fescue  

Kentucky  Blue   

Yellow  Oat ♦ 

Fan  Oat 

Bent  Orass 

Making  16  pounds  of  grasses  proper,  along  with  the  following  clovers : — 

Lucerne 5  pounds. 

White  (or  Dutch)  Clover   3      " 

Alsike  1      " 

Red 1      « 

Trefoil 1      « 


€€ 

<i 

a 
u 


fJfnlriTig  11  pounds  of  clovcr,  which,  with  the  15  poimds  of  grasses,  make  26 
pounds  of  seed  altogether." 

Professor  Brown  adds* : — 

"  The  proper  management  of  permanent  pasture  involves  a  rich  surface,  spring 
seeding,  easy  first^year  grazing,  and  top  dressing  every  third  year,  either  with 
compost,  bones,  or  farm-yard  manure.  Nobody  can  expect  to  keep  up  permanent 
pasture  unless  he  provides  it  with  some  nourishment." 

It  does  not  follow  that  precisely  the  same  grasses  will  be  equally  suitable  in 
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every  situation,  nor  yet  that  permanent  pastures  can  be  maintained  everywhere, 
but  it  will  be  well  for  all  who  have  an  apparently  favourable  opportunity,  to  test 
the  means  thus  suggested,  always  however  remembering,  that  judicious  treatment 
and  management  are  as  necessary  for  pasture  as  for  other  crops,  and  that  the  best 
combination  of  grasses  may  fail  if  they  are  not  properly  treated. 

Distillery-Fed  Oatfle. 

As  a  market  for  young  stock  or  for  cattle  suitable  for  beefing  purposes^  but 
not  in  full  condition  for  the  market,  the  farmer  has  indirectly  an  interest  in  dis- 
tillery feeding.  Sevei'al  thousand  head  of  cattle,  are  fed  annually  at  the  distil- 
leries of  Messrs.  Walker,  iiear  Windsor,  Messrs.  Qooderham  &  Worts,  at  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  at  Prescott.  Messrs.  Walker,  also,  pasture  a  very  large 
number  on  some  extensive  marsh  lands  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The  firm  com- 
mence buying  in  February  for  pasturing,  feed  the  cattle  first  on  coarse  fodder,  such 
as  cornstalks  or  straw,  pasture  them  for  six  months,  and,  in  the  fall,  put  them  on 
distillery  slop.  For  the  distillery  only,  the  cattle  are  bought  in  September  and 
October,  and  at  once  put  into  the  bams.    Mr.  Walker  says : — 

"  They  usually  weigh  when  purchased  800  to  950  pounds  at  two  years,  or 
1,000  pounds  and  over  at  three  years  old.  During  the  winter  they  are  fed  en- 
tirely on  distillery  slop,  except  that  they  get  a  little  hay  to  make  a  cud.  For 
the  last  three  months  of  feeding  they  get  some  barley  ground,  or  corn  meal, 
mixed  with  slop.    That  brings  them  to  the  spring  or  shipping  time." 

The  weight  of  the  cattle  when  purchased  is  low,  and  would  indicate  that 
many  of  them  are  scarcely  so  weU  bred  for  feeding  as  the  purchasers  would  de- 
sire.    Mr.  Walker  says  of  the  prices  paid  and  received : — 

**  Prices  vary  much  in  different  years,  and  quality  always  governs  prices.  Last 
year  the  price  averaged  a  fraction  ovei>3  cents  per  pound.  We  give  one-fourth 
to  one-half  cent  more  for  extra  grade  and  heavy  beasts.  We  were  offered  close 
upon  5 1  cents  per  pound  for  nearly  all  our  cattle  this  year.  We  depend  for  suc- 
cess chiefly  on  the  selecticm  we  msJce  when  purchasing.  The  average  weight  in 
the  spring  was  about  1,300  pounds.  We  should  commence  shipping  when  navi- 
gation opens,  and  get  them  all  off  by  the  1st  of  July.*' 

The  firm  shipped  over  2000  head  to  Europe  last  year.  Mr.  Walker  alleges 
there  is  no  prejudice  against  distillery-fed  cattle.  The  meat  he  says  is  "juicy, 
tender,  and  fine ;  the  dry  meal  hardening  and  giving  it  firmness."  This  is  quite 
confirmed  by  evidence  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Mr.  Walker  com- 
plains, as  do  all  buyers,  that  steers  or  heifers  of  the  right  stamp  are  not  easily 
obtainable.    He  says : — 

"  A  sufficient  supply  of  young  cattle  of  the  quality  we  need  is  not  easily 
obtained.  If  farmera  would  only  raise  good  grades,  they  would  find  a  beast  of 
that  class  weigh,  at  a  gi/i^en  age,  £6  to  J^  'per  cent,  more  than  a  common  animai, 
and  be  a  better  quality  ai  ihoit.  Our  own  steers  will  run  1,300  to  1,400  pounds, 
live  weight,  at  two  years  old;  that  would  only  apply  to  grades.    Two  steers  we 
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bred,  put  in  at  two  and  one-half  years,  at  three  years  weighed,  t<^iher,  4,400 
pounds.  They  weighed  1,600  to  1,700  pounds  each  when  put  in,  Until  put  in 
they  had  been  fed  on  distillery  slop,  with  hay  and  grass.  When  put  in  they 
were  fed  on  slop  till  dose  upon  the  end  of  feeding,  if  not  altogether." 

Mr.  Wiser  has  furnished  the  Commissioners  with  a  statement  describing  his 

system  of  management.    His  practice  is  to  buy  cattle  weighing  not  less  than 

1,000  to  1,100  pounds,  which  in  his  opinion  is  quite  light  enough.     He  goes  on 

to  say : — 

"They  will  then  go  out  of  the  stables  in  the  spring  weighing  fifteen  and  six- 
teen hundred  pounds,  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most  prontabJe  way  to  ship,  as 
it  costs  no  more  to  freight  a  1,600  Iba.  bullock  than  one  weighing  1,000  lbs.,  mak- 
ing a  saving  of  60  per  cent,  in  the  fireight  alone — a  yery  large  item  in  shipping  a 
]axge  number  of  cattle." 

The  daily  routii:ie  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — 

"  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  are  fed  hay,  all  they  will  eat  up  dean  in 
two  hours;  at  eight  o'clock  they  are  fed  wash  from  the  distillery;  at  eleven  o'dock 
again  fed  wash;  at  two  o'clock  hay  again;  at,  say,  five  o'dock  the  troughs  are  fill- 
ed with  wash  and  all  the  hay  they  will  eat  through  the  night,  making  six  feeds 
in  the  twenty-four  hours,  three  wash  and  three  hay." 

Mr.  Wiser  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  quality  of  distillery-fed 

^cattle : — 

"As  to  the  relative  merits  of  distillery-fed  cattle  as  compared  with  corn-fed 
stock,  I  would  say,  I  have  sold  my  distillery  cattle,  in  Boston,  against  Kentucky 
and  Illinois  blue^^rass  and  corn-fed  cattle,  and  could  invariably  sell  my  cattle  for 
as  much  as  thev  could  their  stock.  I  waai  never  outsold  in  any  market  for  the 
aame  quality  ot  cattle. 

"  My  own  opinion  is  that  no  beef  equals  distillery-fed  cattle.  It  is  juicy  and 
tender,  as  it  can  not  help  being,  from  the  mode  of  fattening.  The  cattle  are 
well  housed,  kept  warm,  take  on  flesh  rapidly,  and  are  not  exposed  to  cold  or 
«torms,  which,  m  mv  opinion,  have  a  tendency  to  harden  and  dry  the  meat. 
There  is  a  prejudice,  I  know,  existing  with  some  in  this  matter,  but  I  do  not  think 
it  is  borne  out  by  the  facts.  There  cannot  be  any  great  difference  when  I  tell  you 
I  doubt  if  one  buyer  in  fifty  in  England  can  tell  the  difference  between  a  dis- 
tillery and  corn-fed  or  farm-fed  animal." 

Asserting  that  a  good  beast  will  sell  in  any  market,  Mr.  Wiser  offers  the  fol- 
lowing excellent  advice  to  Canadian  farmers  and  shippers : — 

"  1  cannot  impress  too  strongly  upon  our  Canadian  feeders,  if  they  expect  to 
realize  the  highest  market  price  for  their  stock,  the  necessity  of  sending  only 
good,  heavy,  fat  stock  to  market.  It  is  a  waste  of  raw  material  to  send  poor, 
half-fattened  cattle  to  England.  The  market  is  too  far  away,  and  the  expenses 
are  too  great,  to  send  poor  cattle  there  and  expect  to  get  the  price  good  stocK  will 
4X>mmand  in  their  markets." 

Treatment  of  Calves. 

As  on  the  treatment  of  the  young  creature  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its  existence 
depends — ^however  little  this  may  be  remembered — ^the  future  condition  of  the 
mature  animal,  it  was  deemed  desirable  by  the  Commissioners  to  invite  inf  orma- 
iioiL  very  fdlly  respectingthe  management  of  calves. 
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In  the  case  of  thoroughbred  cattle,  the  calf  is  usually  allowed  to  follow  the 
dam,  but  when  the  latter  is  very  valuable,  a  foster  mother  is  found  for  the  calf  for 
two  or  three  months,  and  the  cow  is,  if  possible,  dried  off.  At  Bow  Park  the 
calves  are  usually  dropped  in  the  fall  and  winter,  or  between  September  in  one 
year  and  June,  at  latest,  in  the  next.  In  the  winter  they  have  exercise  in  the 
day,  but  in  summer  are  turned  out  at  night.  They  run  in  boxes  with  their  foster 
mothers.  Ordinarily  they  are  weaned  at  six  or  seven  months,  although  very  choice 
stock  are  left  to  suck  the  cow  as  long  as  they  choose  to  do  so.  Their  subsequent 
treatment  has  already  been  noticed.  Mr.  Hobson,  after  describing  the  treatment 
of  the  young  calf,  which,  in  his  case,  is  similar  to  that  practised  by  Mr.  Clay, 
says: — 

"  Sometimes  I  feed  with  the  pail  and  then  I  use  milk  pretty  liberally ;  I  also 

five  them  all  the  meal  and  bran  thev  can  eat.  I  usually  feed  my  calves  peas  and 
ran,  or  peas,  oats  and  bran.  I  used  to  feed  com,  but  the  duty  on  that  article 
hurts  us  a  little ;  last  fall  we  could  get  peas  for  55  cents  a  bushel,  and  I  found 
them  cheaper  than  com.  During  the  &«t  winter  I  would  let  the  calves  run  loose. 
I  think  that  is  better  than  having  them  tied,  as  they  should  have  exercise.  Dur- 
ing the  first  winter  I  feed  them  on  hay,  meal,  roots — ^turnips  and  mangolds,  but 
frincipally  turnips — and  bran,  which  I  have  used  very  largely  of  late  years,  and 
think,  with  ^reat  advantage.  If  I  saw  cattle  were  losing  flesh  under  the 
system  I  was  following,  I  would  vary  their  feed  a  little — ^give  them  more  meal» 
perhaps.    But  I  would  seek  always  to  have  them  kept  fat. ' 

The  use  of  bran  as  a  feed  for  cattle  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  Mr» 
Hobson,  as  well  as  others.  Both  as  a  wholesome  and  very  economical  diet,  and 
as  supplying  a  most  valuable  manure,  bran  deserves  to  be  used  much  more 
freely  than  it  has  been  hithereto. 

Mr.  Miller's  management  of  calves  is  described  by  him  as  follows : — 

*'  I  think  it  pays  best  to  have  the  calves  dropped  towards  the  end  of  the  year.. 
I  would  sell  the  biuls  when  they  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  months  old.  They 
are  commonly  bought  in  the  spring  for  breeding  purposes — about  March  or  April. 
I  usually  keep  mv  calves  shut  up  in  the  house,  and  let  them  to  the  cows  twice  a 
day,  morning  and  night.  We  usually  keep  them  shut  up  for  six  or  seven  months, 
and  give  them  grass  (when  I  can  cut  it),  oats  and  peas,  and  a  little  bran.  I  allow 
iJie  calves  to  run  loose ;  I  think  this  is  better  than  tying  them,  as  they  need 
exercise.  After  they  are  weaned  I  allow  them  to  continue  to  run  loose  until 
winter,  and  then  I  tie  them  up.  I  am  speaking  now  of  heifer  calves.  The  bull 
calves  I  allow  to  run  loose  in  separate  boxes." 

Mr.  Drury,  whose  general  system  of  farming  is  more  in  keeping  with  that  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  farmers,  adopts  a  rather  different  method.    He  says : — 

"  I  aim  to  have  my  calves  dropped  about  the  last  of  March  or  the  first  of 
April.  I  take  them  right  away  from  the  dam  at  once,  and  never  let  them  suck 
at  all.  I  wean  them  and  milk  the  cow,  feeding  the  calf  for  seven  weeks  on  new 
milk.  I  do  not  add  anything  during  that  time  to  the  milk,  and  I  give  them  all 
the  milk  they  will  take.  I  believe  that  is  a  more  economical  plan  than  to  allow 
the  calves  to  follow  the  dam.  If  you  allow  a  calf  to  run  with  the  dam,  the  run- 
ning about  is  likely  to  keep  it  poor.    At  the  end  of  seven  weeks  I  feed  the  calvea 
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skim  milk.  I  do  not  weau  them  suddenly,  but  give  them  a  feed  of  new  milk 
occasionally  before  finally  weaning  them,  in  order  to  accustom  them  to  the  change* 
Sometimes  the  change  will  result  in  scouring,  and  I  think  it  well  to  give  them 
ground  flaxseed  boiled  with  the  milk." 

Mr.  Drury's  subsequent  treatment  of  young  stock  has  been  already  noticed. 

Mr.  Benson,  who  raises,  it  will  be  recollected,  thoroughbred  stock,  describes 

his  plan  as  follows : — 

"  When  a  calf  is  dropped  we  let  it  stay  three  or  four  days  with  the  cow,  and 
nulk  the  cow  all  we  can,  in  order  to  keep  its  bag  in  a  good  state.  This  prevents 
inflammation  in  the  bag.  As  soon  as  the  cow's  udder  gets  into  a  safe  condition,  I 
sepivrate  the  calf  from  the  cow,  put  it  into  a  place  by  itself  and  accustom  it  to  be 
halter-tied  a  little  every  day.  I  give  it  as  much  milk  from  the  cow  as  it  will  take 
three  times  a  day.  If  it  is  a  good  strong  calf,  I  begin  quite  early,  perhaps  in  the 
second  week,  to  mix  a  little  flaxseed  with  the  milk,  perhaps  a  teaspoonful  of  boil- 
ed  flaxseed.  We  feed  it  for  about  a  month  on  new  milk,  and  then  we  begin  to 
feed  it  on  skim  milk  with  flaxseed,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks  or  three  months 
we  do  not  give  it  anything  but  skim  milk  and  flaxseed.*  I  generally  find  that  the 
calves  do  very  well  on  that  fare.  I  have  a  little  field  with  a  nice  shed*  in  it,  and 
supplied  with  water,  and  when  they  become  big  calves  I  feed  them  with  milk 
twice  a  day  and  let  them  have  aU  they  want  of  ground  oats  mixed  with  a  little 
bran.  I  think  bran  is  a  good  feed  to  produce  hiilk.  I  always  feed  my  thorough- 
breds with  a  mixture  of,  perhaps,  two-thirds  oats  and  one-third  bran ;  but  I  never 
give  them  any  com  meal.  Bran  has  a  good  deal  of  phosphate  in  it,  and  keeps 
the  calf  in  good  condition." 

In  Kent  and  Essex,  the  Detroit  market  for  calves  oflTers  a  temptation  to  the 

farmer,  to  send  them  over  to  the  butcher  at  a  very  early  age,  the  value  being  generally 

reckoned  at  about  a  dollar  for  each  week  of  their  eaistence.    Mr.  AJanson  Elliott 

of  Colchester  (Essex),  says,  in  this  connection : — 

"  We  do  a  large  trade  in  calves  in  our  part  of  the  country.  The  hucksters 
buy  them  and  take  them  to  Detroit.  These  calves  are  sold  at  from  three  to  eight 
weeks  old,  and  they  bring  from  S3.50  to  $10.  They  average  about  $1  a  week.  I 
let  my  calves  suck  the  cow,  as  that  is  the  least  troublesome  plan,  and  after  the 
calves  are  taken  off  we  milk  the  cows.  We  only  let  the  calves  suck  the  cow  in 
the  evening  and  morning ;  they  are  kept  from  them  all  day." 

Mr.  Rudd  of  Eramosa  (Wellington),  who  breeds  Devon  cattle,  says,  of  his 
method  of  managing  calves  : — 

"  I  always  allow  the  calves  to  suck  their  mothers.  I  generally  have  the 
calves  come  about  the  first  of  April — sometimes  a  little  sooner  and  sometimes  a 
little  later.  In  winter  we  generally  feed  them  chaff  and  turnips,  and  sometimes 
cut  feed — a  small  quantity  of  hay  mixed  with  straw  and  a  little  bran.  I  do  not 
give  breeding  cows  any  meal — ^noteven  after  they  calve.  I  give  them  bran  and 
turnips  and  hay  after  they  calve." 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  Shorthorn  breeder  of  AJma,  says  on  this  point : — 

"  The  calves  require  more  care  for  the  first  two  months  than  the  calves  from 
other  cows,  but  after  that  two  months  they  are  equal  to  any  other  calves.  We 
allow  our  calves  to  suck  their  mothers.  I  do  not  care  to  have  them  come  sooner 
than  October,  if  possible,  and  from  that  time  till  April.  I  think  it  is  more  profit- 
able to  have  them  come  sometime  before  January.  I  generally  sell  the  bull  calves 
at  from  eight  to  fifteen  months  old ;  sometimes  they  are  two  years  old  before  we 
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get  them  sold  The  calves  that  oome  in  October  we  allow  to  go  with  the  cow  for 
iromsix  to  eight  months.  Towards  the  spring,  when  the  cow  goes  on  the  grass, 
we  take  the  calf  from  it,  and  feed  it  on  cut  hay  mixed  with  bran.  We  keep  all 
the  young  cattle  housed,  and  feed  them  on  green  feed  while  we  can  get  it,  and 
afterwards  on  cut  hay  mixed  with  bran,  and  perhaps  some  boiled  feed.  We  feed 
the  bull  and  the  heifer  calves  in  pretty  much  the  same  way.  The  calves  that 
come  in  the  spring  we  prefer  to  let  run  with  the  cows  during  the  summer  until 
the  very  hot  weather  comes.  In  the  first  winter  we  give  the  thoroughbred  calves 
all  they  will  eat,  and  we  generally  mix  their  grain  with  bran  and  cut  luiy— or  wheat 
chaff,  which  we  prefer  even  to  the  cut  hay — ^their  stomachs  seem  to  kpep  in  healthier 
condition  .upon  it  than  upon  the  cut  hay.  In  raising  calves,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  that  they  should  be  well  attended  to  during  the  first  two  months.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  weeks  or  two  months  they  should  be  entirely  kept  away  from 
feed  until  their  stomachs  will  digest  it  and  they  have  a  cud  to  chew.  The  only 
grade  cattle  I  keep  are  a  few  milch  cows  for  the  house,  and  occasionally  we  have 
some  young  heifers  that  we  require  for  nurses.  We  do  not  do  any  feeding  at 
present ;  we  did  before  we  kept  Shorthorns." 

Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  has  his  method  of  calf -treatment  also  to  des- 
cribe.   He  says : — 

"  When  a  calf  comes  in  the  end  of  the  year — in  October  or  November — I  let 
it  suck  all  winter.  I  have  stalls,  where  the  mother  stands  at  one  side,  and  I  tie 
the  caJf  at  the  other.  I  begin  to  feed  a  little  chopped  stuff  and  hay  and  turnips 
to  the  calf,  while  it  is  sucking,  and  I  keep  on  feeding  it  in  that  way  until  tne 
grass  comes,  and  I  then  put  it  out  to  pasture  and  do  not  bring  it  in  again  until 
the  fall.  I  allow  it  to  suck  the  mother  for  nearly  nine  months — ^until  she  is  going 
to  have  another  calf.  When  we  keep  the  mother  and  the  calf  together  they  seem 
to  be  quieter  than  when  we  keep  them  separate.'' 

Mr.  Watt  also  prefers  to  have  the  calves  dropped  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year,  or  early  winter.  Bull  calves  are  then  ready  for  service  in  their  second 
spring. 

It  will  be  observed  that  all  the  witnesses  differ  in  some  details.  Each  has 
his  own  method  of  treatment,  and  that  of  one  may  be,  in  some  respects,  better 
than  that  of  another.  But  one  principle  runs  through  them  all — that  of  giving 
the  young  calf  a  good  foundation  at  the  outset.  There  is  no  starving  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  and  then  forcing  the  animal  into  marketable  shape  in  the  third. 
The  policy  of  every  successful  and  intelligent  breeder  is  to  feed  well  and  system- 
atically from  the  first  hour  of  the  creature's  life. 

Oil-Oake  as  Oattle  Feed. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  feeding,  some  reference  to  the  use  of  oil-cake 
as  a  feed  may  be  desirable.  It  is  seldom  mentioned  by  the  agricultural  witnesses, 
or  if  mentioned,  only  spoken  of  incidentally. 

•  Mr.  Clay  mentions  it  as  a  good  winter  feed  for  breeding  cattle,  remarking 
**  it  will  answer  almost  as  well  as  green  food."  He  further  expresses  the  opinion 
that  "  oil-cake  is  healthier  food  in  every  respect  than  grain."  Mr.  Dickson  men- 
tions the  use  of  ground  oil-cake  as  a  substitute  for  peas,  since  the  failure  of  the 
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pea  crop.  Mr.  Benson  uses  flax  seed,  gronnd,  in  preference  to  the  cake.  Professor 
Bell  recommends  it  as  one  of  the  substances  containing  the  most  nitrogen,  and 
therefore  producing  the  best  manure.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  oil-cake  is  used  to  a 
very  limited  extent,  although  largely  manufi&ctured,  in  Ontario,  and  is  exported 
to  Europe  firom  this  country,  where  Canadian  cake  commands  the  very  highest 
price  in  the  British  market. 

Desiring  to  bring  the  question  of  oil-cake  feeding  more  prominently  before 
the  &rmers  of  the  Province,  the  Commissioners  invited  Mr.  Robert  W.  Elliott, 
of  Toronto,  a  large  manufacturer  of  the  article,  to  make  a  statement  on  the 
subject.  From  Mr.  Elliott's  very  interesting  evidence,  it  appears  that  in  1878 
no  less  than  160,000  bushels  of  linseed  was  grown  in  Ontario,  the  exportation  of 
cake  to  Great  Britain  that  year  being  about  2,600  tons,  and  the  home  consump- 
tion only  some  1,000  tons.  As  a  contrast  to  this  sparing  use  of  so  valuable,  a 
product  in  Canada,  it  is  shown  by  the  returns,  that,  in  1878,  besides  importing 
ten  million  bushels  of  flax  seed.  Great  Britain  also  purchased  from  abroad  230,000 
tons  of  oil-cake,  in  addition  to  rape-cake,  cotton-cake,  etc.  In  other  words, 
allowing  for  a  difierence  in  population,  Canada  used  only  one  pound  of  oil-cake  for 
every  forty-three  pounds  which  ought  to  have  been  used  to  equal  the  British 
consumption.  The  growth  of  the  seed  here  may  be  carried  on  to  an  unlimited 
extent.  The  cake  costs  the  Canadian  farmer  some  $15  to  S16  a  ton  less  than  it 
costs  the  English  consumer.  If  used  in  Canada  as  feed,  the  oil-cake  would 
bring  just  twice  as  much  in  meat  as  it  does  in  a  raw  state,  besides  producing  a 
most  valuable  manure;  and  yet  the  quantity  consumed  here  is  quite  inconsiderable. 

As  to  the  results  of  feeding  oil-cake  to  cattle,  it  is  asserted  that,  with  stall-fed 
cattle,  it  produces  eighty  pounds  additional  weight  to  every  hundred  poimds  oi 
oil-cake  fed ;  and  then  the  residue  is  of  great  value  as  manure — very  much  su- 
perior to  the  manure  from  ordinary  feed.  In  England  it  is  valued  at  about  $18.50 
per  ton  of  oil-cake  fed.  In  England  it  is  a  common  thing  to  insert  a  stipulation 
in  land  leases  that  so  many  tons  of  oil-cake  per  annum  shall  be  fed  upon  the 
land.  Oil-cake  is  worth  in  this  coimtry  from  $32  to  $36  per  2,000  pounds  by  the 
carload. 

Now,  if  one  hundred  pounds  of  oil-cake  fed  to  an  animal  will  produce  eighty 
pounds  of  beef,  or  a  ton  of  cake  1,600  lbs.  of  beef — a  ton  of  cake  costs,  as  already 
shown,  from  $30  to  $35,  say  $32  on  the  average.  But  that  ton  of  cake  will  not 
only  produce  1,600  lbs.  of  meat,  but  also  manure,  worth,  according  to  ihe  value 
put  upon  it  in  England,  of  $18.50  for  application  to  the  crops  of  the  farm,  thus 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  ton  of  meat-producing  material  to  some  $13.50  frt>m  its 
flrst  cost  in  Canada,  and  making  the  actual  net  cost  of  the  1,600  lbs.  of  meat  only 
about  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  per  pound,  providing  the  value  of  manure  in  Ontario 
were  the  same  as  in  England.  There  are  other  charges,  of  course,  to  be  taken 
into  account,  but,  as  between  oil-cake  and  beef,  the  result  is,  on  the  best  authority 
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just  as  stated.  In  fact,  no  manure  produced  from  any  of  the  ordinary  feeds  ap' 
proaclies  in  richness  that  from  oil-cake.  The  manure  from  turnip  feed  is  reckoned 
in  England  at  about  sixty  cents  per  ton  for  every  ton  of  turnips  fed ;  from  Indian 
com,  at  about  $7  for  every  ton  of  com  feed ;  and  from  peas  and  beans,  at  $14  for 
every  ton  of  feed.  In  other  words,  oil-cake-feed  manure  is  fully  25  per  cent,  more 
valuable  than  pea-feed  manure ;  250  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  Indian-com- 
f  eed  manure,  and  thirty  times  more  valuable  than  turnip-feed  manure.  As  to  the 
comparative  cost  of  oil-cake  -with  other  feeds,  Mr.  Elliott  says : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  comparative  prices  of  oil-cake  and  other  feeds  on  the 
£ftrm,  oil-cake  would  be  worth  about  If  cents  a  pound,  com  not  quite  a  cent  a 
pound,  and  the  peas  nearly  1^  cents ;  but  neither  of  these  will  do  so  well  for  milk 
and  fattening  as  oil-cake.  I  don't  think  Indian  com  for  any  purpose  is  as  good 
as  peas.  The  oil-cake  is  solid  food,  having  had  all  the  water  squeezed  out  of  it, 
while  if  you  take  100  lbs.  of  turnips,  you  will  find  that  there  is  only  about  10  lbs. 
of  solid  matter  in  them.'' 

Mr.  Richard  Hall,  than  whom,  on  the  quality  of  respective  feeds  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  condition  of  the  i^nimA.1fl  sent  to  market,  there  can  be  no  better  au- 
thority, says : — 

"  I  am  very  favourable  to  the  use  of  oil-cake  as  food  for  either  stall-fed  or 
erass-fed  animals.  It  is  now  universally  used  by  farmers  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Canada  exports  large  quantities  of  it  to  England,  and  the  Canadian  oil- 
cake is  highly  appreciated  there.  In  feeding  oil-cake  I  would  begin  with  three 
or  four  pounds  and  finish  with  eight  pounds  a  day ;  a  large  animal  would  take  a 
little  more.  In  a  large  city  like  this,  where  they  are  feeding  so  many  in  stables, 
manure  is  of  no  value,  but  in  the  country  it  is,  and  nothing  makes  so  good  manure 
as  oil-cake.    I  would  also  recommend  oil-cake  for  distillery  cattle 

During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  character  of  the  cattle  shipped 
from  Canada  has  decidedly  improved,  and  their  reputation  has  made  rapid 
strides.  I  would  strongly  advise  the  introduction  of  oil-cake  as  a  food ;  first, 
on  account  of  its  nutritious  qualities,  and  in  the  next  place,  because  it  is  a 
food  that  can  be  continued  during  the  sea  voyage." 

The  cheapness  with  which  coarse  grains  can  be  grown  in  Ontario  no  doubt 
limits  the  necessity  for  using  oil-cake  to  so  large  an  extent  as  it  is  employed  in 
Great  Britain,  but  for  animals  preparing  for  the  market,  especially  those  which 
have  been  grass-fed,  or  in  all  cases  where  it  is  desired  to  turn  out  a  first-class 
article,  oil-cake  may,  if  in  no  others,  be  used  liberally,  and  to  great  advantage. 

Profits  of  Cattle  Feeding. 

That  feeding  cattle  is  in  its  pecuniary  results  profitable,  and,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  largely  so,  is  not  questioned  by  any  of  the  witnesses,  although  they 
arrive  at  that  conclusion  by  different  methods  and  on  different  grounds.  The 
buyer  of  stock  for  feeding  is  able  to  give  with  tolerable  exactness  the  cost  and 
profit  on  his  undertaking.  Mr.  Smith,  of  Harwich  (Kent),  it  will  be  observed,, 
who  buys  cattle  in  February,  feeds  them  roughly  till  the  season  admits  of  a  resort 
to  the  pastures,  and  then  either  ships,  or  stall  feeds  till  the  following  spring.    He 
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estimates  the  cost  of  feeding  to  be  $1  per  head  per  month  during  the  first  period, 
and  S4.50  per  month  in  stall.  He  buys  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $30  per 
head,  and,  if  he  stall  feeds  them,  realizes  five  cents  per  head  on  an  average  weight 
of  $1,360,  thus  showing  a  very  handsome  profit.  For  cattle  off  the  grass,  the 
price  would  be  about  4j^  cents  per  lb.,  and  the  profit  not  over  some  $6  per  head. 

Mr.  John  Geary,  of  London,  buys  steers  in  the  fall  from  1,100  to  1,200  lbs. 
weight,  at  3  to  3|  cents,  brings  them  up  to  1,400  to  1,500  lbs.,  and  sells  them  at 
5^  cents ;  the  cost  of  feeding  being,  he  reckons,  about  23  cents  per  day  for  six 
months,  or  $41.40  per  head.  If  the  average  cost  be  3^  cents,  and  the  average 
weight  at  the  time  of  purchase  1,150  lbs.,  the  cost  of  the  steer  in  the  spring,  not 
allowing  for  any  casualties,  would  be  about  $78,  and  if  sold  for  5^  cents  on  an 
average  of  1,450  lbs.,  the  account  would  be  almost  exactly  balanced.  But  then,  it 
will  have  been  noticed,  Mr.  Geaiy  remarks  that  his  chief  object  is  the  manure, 
and  if  he  makes  the  value  of  the  manure  his  profit  he  is  perfectly  satisfied. 

Mr.  Bennie  appears  to  act  on  pretty  nearly  the  same  principle.  And  it  is  pro- 
bable the  bulk  of  the  farmers  who  sell  their  young  stock  to  such  feeders  as  those 
named  are  content  with  the  same  form  of  profit.  The  cost  to  the  breeder  of  bringing 
stock  up  to  a  given  age  is  less  easy  to  ascertain.  In  fact  it  is  hardly  attempted 
by  any  one.  It  pays,  they  all  know,  to  breed  good  beefing  stock ;  it  pays,  the 
feeder  knows,  to  buy  and  feed  good  stock;  but  just  how  it  pays  is  not  so  easy  to 
show  in  so  many  figures.  Professor  Brown  meetfr  the  matter  in  his  evidence,  as 
already  mentioned,  very  boldly.  He,  of  course,  proceeds  on  facts  as  ascertained 
by  himself  or  other  careful  observers.     He  says : — 

*'  The  average  weight  of  the  steers  we  have  been  accustomed  to  handle  is 
1,745  pounds,  and  I  can  give  you  accurately  the  cost  of  bringing  that  animal  to 
that  condition  at  three  years  old.  The  milk  necessary  to  maintain  that  steer,  while 
a  calf,  will  cost  $23 ;  it  will  eat  $60  worth  of  roots,  $44  worth  of  grain,  $21  worth  of 
fodder  of  different  kinds,  and  $15  worth  of  pasture,  and  its  attendance,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  attendance  of  a  large  number  of  other  animals,  will  cost  $12, 
making  a  total  of  $175  against  the  steer.  The  largest  sum  which  can  possibly  be 
received  at  present  for  that  animal  is  $105.  There  is,  therefore,  an  apparent 
loss  of  $70.  You  are  aware  that  no  animal  will  pay  directly  for  the  food  it 
receivea" 

Here  there  is  an  apparent  paradox.  It  is  gravely  laid  down  that  every 
beast  bred  and  brought  to  a  condition  for  market,  allowing  the  best  prices  to  be 
got  for  it,  entails  a  loss  on  the  oreeder  and  feeder.  Yet  no  one  knows  better  than 
Professor  Brown  that,  in  sight  of  the  Model  Farm,  are  plenty  of  farmers  making 
money  every  year  by  just  this  ruinous  process.  Nay,  no  one  would  more  earnestly 
than  Professor  Brown  urge  his  brother  agriculturists  to  go  on  ruining  themselves 
by  the  same  process.  The  meaning  of  this  proposition  is,  first  that  everythiDg 
consumed  by  the  animal  from  its  birth  being  charged — not  at  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing, but — at  market  rates,  will  amount  to  the  sum  mentioned.  The  profit  on  the 
feed  is  represented  in  beef — ^the  market  being  found  on  the  farm  instead  of,  it  may 
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be,  miles  away — and  all  costs  of  marketing  are  saved,  while  much  that  wotdd  not 
be  marketable  in  the  ordinary  sense^  is  thus  consumed  at  an  actual  profit  But 
this  does  not  explain  the  whole  difference.  Professor  Brown  goes  on  in  the  words 
quoted  previously,  to  show  that  the  value  of  the  manure  produced  by  a  beast  at 
the  age  named  is  just  $69.50. 

In  other  words,  putting  the  money  value  named  by  Mr.  Brown  on  the 
manure,  and  against  the  apparent  loss,  the  beast  is  sold  for  exactly  what  it  cost: 
but  all  the  food  it  has  consumed  has  paid  the  farmer  a  handsome  profit.  Mr. 
Brown's  estimate  may  startle  some  persons,  the  expenditure  and  receipts  being  pat 
at  high  figures.  But  first-class  farming,  first-class  stock,  and  first-class  prices,  are 
not  uncommonly  found  in  company,  and  six  cents  per  lb.  is  not  at  all  too 
high  a  price  to  put  on  good  grade  steers  of  such  weight  and  quality  as  Mr.  Brown 
has  in  view,  with  the  facilities  for  shipment  he  is  locally  familiar  with.  Profes- 
sor Brown's  crop  estimates  will  be  noticed  under  another  head.  Meantime  it  may 
be  well  to  observe  what  results  he  claims  under  a  system  of  operations  in  which 
the  raising  of  stock  is  a  prominent  ingredient.  He  makes  a  profit  after  distribu- 
ting the  cost  of  manure  and  other  general  charges  over  a  seven  years'  rotation, 
and  allowing  average  market  prices  on  crops  raised  under  that  system  (but  not 
including  rental  or  interest)  as  follows : — 

Mangolds  or  Turnips SS4  80  per  acre. 

Wheat  with  the  Straw    26  90 

Oats  with  the  Straw 11  72 

Barley  with  the  Straw 9  70 

Hay  10  00 

Peas  and  Pea  Straw    17  26        " 

Carrots 49  14        " 

Potatoes    28  39 

or  an  average  on  the  above  crops,  raised  on  one  acre,  of  nearly  $26  per  acre  of 
profit.  The  manure  on  the  one  hand  is  a.11  charged  to  the  crops,  while  the  crops 
yielding  straw  are  credited  with  the  value  of  the  straw.  This  again  explains 
much  that  is  apparently  paradoxical  in  the  original  statement.  Farmers  as  a 
rule  reckon  neither  straw,  for  fodder,  nor  the  manure  worth  anything,  and 
mentally  balance  one  off  against  the  other.  Mr.  Brown  takes  notice  of  both  in  his 
aocoimt.  It  may  be  remarked,  here,  that  Professor  Brown  does  not  claim  to 
raise  heavier  crops  than,  by  really  good  management,  many  farmers  throughout 
the  Province  are  found  to  obtain  under  the  respective  heads,  while  in  some  cases, 
both  as  to  yield  and  market  rates,  he  takes  a  low  average. 

There  is  another  point  in  Professor  Brown's  evidence  which  may  be  noticed 
here  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  feeding — ^the  importance,  in  an  eoonomical 
sense,  of  bringing  cattle  up  to  a  marketable  size  in  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time.    He  says : — 
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"  With  reference  to  the  beefing  of  animals,  il  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  older 
an  aninial  becomes,  the  less  percentage  of  increase  it  shows  to  its  original  weight 
and  the  amount  of  food  it  consumes,  so  that  I  hold  that  it  does  not  pay  to  keep 
animals  of  this  kind  longer  than  three  years,  if  they  have  been  well  done  for  aU 
along. 

"  As  an  example  of  this,  I  may  state  that  five  cattle  when  twenty-two  months 
old  weighed  1,102  pounds  each,  and  the  most  that  can  be  obtained  for  them  at 
that  age  is  four  c^Dits  a  pound,  or  $44.  At  twenty-nine  months  old  they  averaged 
1,477,  and  they  will  bring  at  that  age  six  cents  a  pound,  or  $88.  If  these  cattle 
had  .been  kept  for  seven  months  longer  they  would  have  increased  to  1,717  lbs., 
and  yet  we  would  get  no  more  money  per  pound  for  them,  unless  they  were 
extraordinary  beasts,  or  fatted  up  for  exhibition. 

'*  But  we  are  speaking  now  of  marketable  animals,  and  such  an  animal  would 
bring  an  average  of  only  $103,  or  16  per  cent,  of  increase,  as  against  Sl| 
per  cent,  in  the  first  case.  The  question  here  is,  did  it  pay  to  sell  at  twenty- 
nine  months  or  at  thirty-six  months  ?  The  animal  at  twenty-nine  months  fetched 
$88,  and  cost  $147,  leaving  an  apparent  loss  of  $S9,  while  the  animal  at  thirty- 
six  months  fetched  $103,  and  cost  $184,  leaving  an  apparent  loss  of  $81,  showing 
a  difference  of  something  over  four  per  cent,  in  favour  of  the  younger  animal 
I  feel  qtdte  certain  that  the  sooner  we  can  get  rid  of  our  beefing  animals  the 
better." 

Experience  shows,  aa  put  very  forcibly  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Eramosa,  and 
some  others,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  bringing  a  weU  bred  animal  up  to  from  1,400 
to  1,600  Ibe.  at  2^  years.  In  feeding  them  the  farmer  must  look  not  at  one  but 
at  all  his  operations.  He  will  then  find  the  result  of  keeping  a  full  number  of 
good  stock  to  be : — 

1.  A  steady  increase  in  value  of  his  farm. 

2.  Increased  profits  on  all  crops  raised  for  market,  aei  wheat,  etc» 

8.  A  consumption  on  the  spot  for  everything  constituting  cattle  feed  at  mar- 
ket rates  as  well  as  for  unmarketable  stuff. 


The  Oattle  Shipping  Trada 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  make  some  further  allusion  to  the  British 
market  for  cattle  already  noticed  several  times  incidentally. 

What  sort  of  cattle  are  wanted  has  been  pretty  well  shown  by  Mr.  Hall  and 
others,  in  evidence  already  quoted. 

Prime  grade  steers  or  heifers  of  from  1,500  to  1,600  lbs.  live  weight,  are  what 
the  buyers  on  the  other  side  need.    Mr.  Hall  says : — 

^  I  would  advise  Canadian  breeders  to  send  to  England  none  but  good  animals; 
they  will  keep  themselves  together  best.  When  I  have  bought  bullocks  with  good 
fiJBJura  and  loins,  particularly  good  flanks,  and  they  have  travelled  from  Liverpool 
up  to  London  I  have  foimd  that  they  looked  well ;  but  if  I  happened  to  buy  a 
stalky  animal  and  got  it  to  the  other  end  of  its  journey  I  hardly  knew  it.  I 
think  there  is  no  biUlock  that  sells  better  than  one  of  800  pounds,  dressed  weight 
— ^I  can  tell  you  nothing  about  live  weight.  Bullocks  from  nine  score  a  quarter 
to  eleven  score  a  quarter  are  the  most  saleable  in  Liverpool ;  a  bullock  of  from 
nine  to  ten  in  Manchester.    In  Wakefield  you  cannot  have  them  too  big  if  they 
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are  good.  The  .weight  preferred  in  London  is  100  stone,  or  ranging  from  95  stone 
to  105.  100  stone  may  be  reckoned  ten  score  a  quarter.  In  London  eight  pounds 
go  to  the  stone ;  they  auote  there  by  the  stone.  The  weights  that  woidd  be  the 
most  acceptable  would  oe  those  of  cattle  which  weigh  alive  on  this  continent  fix>m 
1,350  to  1,500  pounds." 

Both  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Thompson  ascribe  to  the  American  cattle  on  the  whole 
a  better  quality  than  the  Canadian,  but,  when  asked  whether  a  well-bred  Canadian 
stall-fed  animal  is  not  equal  to  anything  he  had  obtained  from  the  States,  Mr. 
Hall  replies  emphatically  in  the  affirmative,  and  says : — *'  I  am  sure  the  prospect 
of  the  Canadian  trade  is  good  in  England,  and  that  trade  is  going  to  increase  each 
year."  Mr.  Thompson,  whose  evidence  taken  by  itself  and  without  a  little  exam- 
ination, reads  somewhat  lugubriously,  says,  nevertheless,  "  My  advice  to  farmers 
is,  to  go  on  increasing  the  amount  of  well-bred  stock,"  advice  he  would  hardly 
give  unless  he  were  to  see  some  good  chance  of  such  stock  finding  a  profitable 
market.    As  to  the  kind  of  beast  wanted,  he  says : — 

"  As  a  rule,  I  would  recommend  for  shipment  to  England  cattle  which  are  as 
near  thoroughbred  as  possible.  A  cross  between  a  thoroughbred  Shorthorn  and  a 
well-selected  native  cow  would  be  a  very  good  one.  I  a£;ree  with  Mr.  Britton  as 
to  the  necessity  of  using  Shorthorns.  1  have  shipped  aU  breeds,  but  I  find  that 
an  animal  which  combines  flesh  with  fat  is  the  best  for  the  Kngliah  market.  You 
may  take  a  middling  grade  steer  which  is  rather  rough,  and  though  he  may  have 
six  inches  of  fat  on  his  ribs,  he  will  not  sell  so  well  as  a  nice,  fat,  well-proportioned 
thoroughbred.  We  have  a  great  many  grade  cattle  of  jzood  shape  and  sufficient 
breeding,  which  would  command  the  highest  price  in  England  if  they  were  only 
kept  to  a  proper  age.  Farmers  turn  off  their  steers  at  two  and  a  half  or  three 
years  old,  and  though  their  flesh  is  nice  and  tender,  they  are  too  young  to  stand 
'  the  voyage ;  you  would  not  know  them  when  they  reached  Liverpool? 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  considerable  number  of  cattle  from  two  and 
a  half  to  three  years  old  have  been  shipped  to  Great  Britain.  The  method  of  feed- 
ing and  general  management  of  the  animal  has  probably  more  to  do  than  age  in  fit- 
ting it  for  the  voyage.  A  sufficient  quantity  of  solid  food,  even  if  the  beast  be  grass- 
fed,  and  if  stall-fed,  enough  exercise  to  keep  it  in  good  condition  and  enable  it  to 
bear  the  fatigues  of  the  journey,  are  also  insisted  upon  by  the  witnesses.  Quality 
in  the  animal  itself,  liberal  feeding  and  good  management,  will,  if  we  believe  so 
perfectly  independent  and  unprejudiced  a  witness  as  Mr.  Hall,  enable  us  to  hold 
our  own  and  secure  a  reputation  for  our  cattle  second  to  none.  But  these  con- 
ditions are  indispensable.  At  the  present  time  the  embargo  on  American  cattle  which 
compels  the  owners  to  slaughter  them  within  fourteen  days  of  landing,  and  pre- 
vents them  altogether  from  being  carried  inland,  gives  to  Canadian  cattle  a  very 
considerable  advantage.  Mr.  Hall  does  not  believe  this  embargo  will  be  removed,  but 
he  admits  that,  gradually,  the  means  of  transporting  dead  meat  are  improving  in 
Qreat  Britain.    Mr.  Hall  says  on  this  point : — 

*'  The  American  cattle  killed  at  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  have  grown  in 
favour  a  good  deal  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  because  of  the  railway  companies 
having  made  better  arrangements  for  the  rapid  and  successfril  conveyance  of 
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meat.  In  that  way  Canadians  have  been  losing;  a  little  of  the  advantage  which 
was  given  them  by  the  obligation  to  slaughter  American  cattle  at  InverpooL 
There  has  not  been  so  much  change  in  that  respect  in  Wakefield  or  Liverpool ; 
but  from  Manchester  we  have  not  so  many  buyers  as  we  used  to  have.  Some  of 
them  say  now» '  There  is  so  much  difference  in  the  price  that  we  will  go  down  to 
Liverpool  and  buy  some  Liverpool  or  Birkenhead-killed  American  beef.' " 

Accidental  advantages  of  this  kind  are  acceptable  so  long  as  they  endure, 
but  it  is  on  sound  principles  of  breeding,  feeding  and  managing  their  business 
Canadian  farmers  must  depend  for  success. 

In  the  evidence  of  Messrs.  John  and  Sobt.  Black,  of  Fergus,  the  experience 
of  those  gentlemen  in  connection  with  some  experimental  shipments  of  cattle  to 
Belgium  and  France  by  Mr.  John  Black,  are  related.  They  appear,  on  the  whole, 
to  have  been  attended  with  tolerably  encouraging  results,  but  the  value  of  such 
a  trade,  if  carried  on  to  any  laj^e  extent,  has  yet  to  be  ascertained. 

SHEEP  FABMINO. 

The  special  advantages  of  sheep  farming  are  thus  tersely  simimed  up  by 

Professor  Brown : — 

Fewer  risks  by  death ; 

Two  crops  per  anniun  ; 

Consolidating  and  manuring  light  soils ; 

Kich  manure  at  all  times ; 

More  easily  kept  on  poor  pastures ; 

Less  cost  in  binldings  and  winter  management ; 

Greater  returns  for  money  invested. 

The  limited  size  of  the  farms,  the  absence  of  any  large  area  adapted  for 
sheep  runs,  and  the  necessity  for  providing  fodder  for  six  months  in  the  year, 
during  which  the  sheep  are  in  the  yards,  have  all  tended  to  discourage  sheep 
farming  on  a  large  scale  in  Ontario.  But  Ontario  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  coun- 
try confessedly  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  sheep.  The  dryness  of  the  atmos- 
phere preserves  them  from  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  most  subject,  and  if 
such  complaints  as  the  rot  have  ever  been  known,  it  has  either  been  in  the  case, 
6f  a  new  importation,  or  the  result  of  some  scandalous  negligence.  It  may  be 
broadly  stated  that,  in  Ontario,  sheep  are  subject  to  no  epidemics,  nor,  as  a  rule, 
to  any  fatal  form  of  disease.  And  that  Ontario  is  a  most  favourable  breeding 
ground  for  sheep  is  proved,  from  the  frequent  reference  in  the  evidence  to  the 
United  States  as  a  market  for  our  thoroughbred  sheep  needed  to  improve  their 
flocks,and  which  cannot  beadvantageously  raised  on  the  other  side  of  the  border  line. 
The  very  nature  of  the  sheep  as  a  wool-bearing  animal  is  an  ever-present  contra- 
diction  to  the  notion  that  this  climate  can  be  too  severe  for  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  a  sheep  in  Ontario  moderately  well  cared  for  in  winter,  is  far  less  exposed 
to  atmospheric  risks  than  in  England,  where  it  is  subjected  to  a  chilly  dampness 
that  its  fleecy  covering  absorbs  and  cannot  resist,  or  where  it  is  often  folded  in 
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open  fields,  leg  deep  in  mnd.  The  breeds  of  sheep  noticed  in  the  oourae  of  ihe 
inquiry  have  been  the  Cotswold,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Southdown,  and — in  one  or  two  instances — the  Merino.  The  demand  abroad 
for  the  long,  coarse  wools,  in  which  a  large  export  trade  has  been  done,  while 
the  tweeds  and  other  goods  chiefly  manufactured  in  Canada  required  a  wool 
not  profitably  grown  in  this  country,  was  for  a  long  period  a  strong  inducement 
to  the  Ontario  farmer  to  cultivate  the  long-wooUed  varieties.  For  mutton,  they 
supplied  a  large  carcase,  and  mutton  was  mutton  to  many  people,  no  matter 
whether  its  quality,  from  an  epicure's  point  of  view,  was  first-class  or  not.  Even 
to-day,  in  ^te  of  the  unquestioned  preference  of  the  British  buyer  for  Down 
mutton  Qf  a  moderate  size,  people  are  to  be  found  who  argue  that,  because  the 
steamship  companies  charge  for  sheep  at  per  head,  it  is  better  to  raise  and  feed 
large  sheep.  In  this,  however,  as  in  everything  else,  the  demand  must  ultimately 
settle  the  question  of  production  or  supply,  and  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
Commissioners  to  indicate  what — ^according  to  a  fair  view  of  the  whole  evidence 
— is  the  true  policy  of  the  Ontario  farmer  in  respect  of  sheep-raising  at  this 
moment. 

The  sheep  trade  of  Canada,  outside  the  domestic  demand,  assumes  three  dis- 
tinct forms :  First,  there  is  the  trade  in  thoroughbred  long-woolled  sheep  with 
the  States;  secondly,  there  is  a  large  trade,  mostly  in  lambs,  for  butchering 
purposes,  with  the  States ;  and  lastiy,  there  is  the  shipping  trade  in  mutton  sheep 
for  the  British  market.  Then,  for  wool,  there  is  for  the  coarse  wools  a  large  de- 
mand always  from  abroad,  and  a  limited  demand  for  local  purposes  at  home, 
and,  recently,  an  active  demand  both  for  home  purposes  and  export  for 
a  medium  wool,  partaking  largely  of  the  Down-wool  character,  and  bringing 
a  higher  price  than  the  long- wools.  The  evidence  on  these  respective  topics  will 
now  be  noticed  in  due  order. 

Foreign  Demand  fbr  Thoroughbred  Sheep. 

First,  as  to  the  American  trade  in  breeding  sheep,  Mr.  Russell,  of  Richmond' 
Hill,  County  of  York,  says : — 

''  I  have  been  breeding  Cotswolds  since  they  first  came  into  Canada,  and  have 
taken  prizes  at  the  principal  shows  in  Canada  for  Leicesters,  Lincolns,  and  Cots- 
wolds ;  but  a  few  years  ago  I  sold  off  all  but  the  Cotswolds,  finding  they  had 
Jbetter  constitutions,  and  were  the  most  profitable.  My  principal  market  is  the 
United  States.  Last  year  I  sent  fifty  to  the  States.  In  1875  I  sold  all  my  year- 
ling rams,  eight  of  them  at  an  average  of  $106  a  head  I  have  sold  ewes  of  my 
own  raising  at  $300  per  pair." 

He  adds  as  follows : — 

*'  A  number  of  Cotswold  breeders  have  been  springing  up  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States,  but,  judging  from  their  success,  I  am  of  opinion  that  uie  best 
stock  rams  for  the  American  continent  will  be  raised  along  the  north  shore  of 
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Lake  Ontario.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  as  suitable  a  soil  and  climate  south 
of  the  lake.  I  do  not  think  the  Leicestepwool  has  more  lustre  than  the  Cotswold. 
Of  course  Cotswold  breedeis  could  very  soon  improve  the  quality  of  their  fleeces, 
but  the  American  trade  principally  demands  weight  of  fleece  more  than  quality, 
and  the  profit  to  the  breeder  is  to  raise  what  is  wanted." 

Mr.  Snell,  of  Edmonton  (Peel),  whose  fine  sheep  have  their  representatives  in 
the  group  represented  in  the  accompanying  illustration,  says  :— 

**  The  United  States  has  hitherto  been  our  best  market  for  Cotswold  sheep. 
The  Eentuckians  have  been  our  best  customers,  and  they  are  very  particular  about 
the  quality  of  the  wool,  making  that  a.  specialty,  and  we  have  been  trying  to  breed 
our  sheep  to  suit  the  taste  of  tnat  market;  and  I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  last  ten 
years,  we  have  made  a  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  There 
is  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  in  different  parts  of  the  same  sheep. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  grosser  wool  on  the  thighs.  I  consider  that  objectionable. 
The  first  place  where  our  Kentucky  customers  catch  hold  of  a  sheep  is  the 
thigh,  and  if  they  find  pretty  good  wool  there  they  judge  that  it  is  good  all  over 
the  body.  .  .  .  We  also  supply  Cotswolds  for  the  Western  Stat^ — Missouri, 
Iowa,  Illinois,  as  well  as  Kentucky." 

Mr.  F.  W.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  says : — 

''  I  am  a  large  breeder  of  sheep.  I  keep  Cotswolds  and  Southdowns  at 
present ;  at  one  time  I  also  had  Leicesters.  I  just  keep  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses. Our  best  market  for  sheep  is  in  the  United  States.  We  used  to  sell  every 
year  by  auctioiL  Canadian  fia.rmers  bought  pretty  largely ;  they  went  better  into 
sheep  than  into  catUe.'' 

Messrs.  Watt,  of  Salem  (Wellington),  also  breed  Cotswolds,  and,  while  finding 
a  good  demand  at  home,  also  ship  them  for  breeding  purposes  to  Colorado  and 
niinoia 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa,  is  a  breeder  of  Leicesters.  He  sdlls  largely  to 
farmers  in  the  Dominion,  but  exports  breeding  sheep  to  Oregon,  Washington 
Territory,  California,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Ohio  and  New  York. 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy  Township  (Northumberland),  breeds  Leicesters  and 
Cotswolds,  **  and  those  he  does  not  use  for  breeding  are  exported. " 

Mr.  Rennelson,  of  Gait,  says : — 

''  The  buyers  generally  come  from  the  States,  and  a  great  many  of  the  Amer- 
ican buyers  prefer  Cotswolds.  I  think  there  is  a  fiair  profit  in  turning  out  South- 
down shearling  rams  at  S25  a  head.  My  reason  for  turning  my  attention  more 
particularly  to  the  Southdown  lately  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  growing  demand 
for  that  class  of  sheep.  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  direction  of  a  falling 
off  in  the  demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  States.  I  have  been  assured  by  American 
buyers  that  there  will  shortly  be  a  large  demand  in  their  country  for  Downs  for 
the  purpose  of  crossing  on  the  long- wools  they  have  been  importing." 

This  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  constant  and  active  demand 
for  both  thoroughbred  Cotswolds  and  Leicesters  for  breeding  purposes  in  the  States^ 
with  a  prospect  of  the  thoroughbred  Southdown  being  also  in  request. 
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Foreign  Trade  In  Lambs. 

The  trade  in  lambs  with  the  States  fluctuates  considerably,  although  always  a 
large  one.  Whether  it  is  on  the  whole  profitable  is  another  matter.  Several  wit- 
nesses gave  evidence  in  regard  to  this  branch  of  industry. 

Mr.  James  Donald,  of  Dalhousie  (Lanark),  says :— ^ 

"  I  buy  sheep  for  the  American  market.  Any  fat  sheep  or  lambs  suit  that 
^  demand.  The  Americans  will  take  all  we  can  send.  I  sent  between  9,000  and 
10,000  myself  last  year,  and  I  expect  to  send  11,000  this  year.  I  ship  to 
Boston  and  New  York  and  elsewhere.  I  ^e  from  S3  to  $7,  or  more.  It  depends 
on  the  weight.  Anything  fat  will  suit.  We  should  prefer  well-bred  sheep  if  we 
could  get  them.  Our  purchases  extend  over  portions  of  the  counties  of  Lanark, 
Renfrew  and  Carleton. 

"  We  usually  begin  to  ship  in  September,  and  contuiue  in  October,  November, 
and  December,  up  to  Christmas.  The  farmers  are  l^ginning  to  alter  the  lambs. 
There  are  several  other  shippers  besides  myself.  The  firm  I  was  connected  with 
shipped  32,000  head  last  year.  The  buyers  would  give  a  cent  a  pound  more  for 
a  selected  shipment  of  wether  or  ewe  lambs  than  for  ram  lambs.*' 

The  range  of  prices,  it  will  be  observed,  is  very  wide — from  $3  to  $7  per 
head — and  the  profitableness  of  the  trade  or  otherwise  may  depend  altogether  on 
the  question  whether  the  maximum  or  the  minimum  is  most  often  reached* 

Mr.  Rawlings,  of  Forest  (Lambton),  says: — 

*'  There  is  some  trade  going  on  between  our  part  of  the  country  and  the 
United  States  in  lambs.  Just  now  there  is  no  money  in  that  trade,  but  we  are  in 
hopes  that  as  the  weather  becomes  colder  the  trade  will  get  a  little  better.  It 
would  be  more  profitable  for  farmers  not  to  sell  their  lambs,  but  to  keep  them 
until  they  are  yearlings,  and  then  send  them  to  Europe."  • 

Mr.  Simmons,  of  Lobo  (Middlesex),  remarks : — 

"  Our  farmers  are  making  a  great  mistake  in  selling  so  many  of  their  Iambs. 
They  should  keep  most  of  them  until  they  are  two  years  old.  The  wool,  if  they 
were  properly  kept,  would  be  worth  close  upon  $5  for  the  two  years,  and  if  they 
were  wethers,  they  would  bring  perhaps  about  $7,  so  selling  the  lambs  at  $S  is  a 
great  loss  to  the  farmer." 

Mr.  Hood,  of  Guelph,  ako  expresses  his  opinion  that  the  trade  in  lambs  is 
undesirable,  and  that  farmers  would  find  it  more  profitable  to  keep  them  until 
matured,  realizing  thereby  a  larger  price  for  the  sheep,  and  also  the  value  of  the 
wool. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa  (Wellington),  is  pointing  at  the  same  practice 

when  he  says : — 

''  If  an  ordinary  farmer  made  preparations,  he  could  afford  to  keep  his  lambs 
longer  than  the  falL  A  great  many  larmers  sell  all  their  coarse  grains,  and  then 
they  have  to  sell  their  lambs,  and  they  will  be  compelled  to  do  it  so  long  as  they 
continue  the  same  system.  If  they  would  keep  their  coarse  grains  and  turnips  on 
the  farm,  and  feed  them  to  their  stock,  they  would  not  only  gain  by  their  stock, 
but  in  the  manure  which  they  would  have  to  keep  up  the  fertility  of  the  soiL" 
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Mr.  Stephen  White,  of  Charmg  Cross  (Kent),  seems  to  entertain  a  very  simi- 
lar opinion  to  Mr.  Parkinson.    Hd  says : — 

"  Some  of  our  farmers  sell  their  lambs  in  the  fall ;  others  keep  them  over. 
We  get  for  lambs  from  $2.50  to  $3.  We  would  get  $6  for  them  when  they  are 
two  years  old,  and^  of  course,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  wool  we  get,  as 
well  as  the  expense  of  keeping  them.  I  think  when  a  farmer  has  good-sized 
sheep  of  the  right  kind  it  would  pay  him  to  keep  them  until  they  are  two  years 
old.  A  good  many  lambs  are  sent  to  the  United  States,  but  most  of  the  sheep  are 
sent  to  England.  Buyers  cull  out  the  best  for  the  old  country,  the  culls  being 
«ent  to  the  United  States,  or,  if  very  bad,  sold  here." 

The  actual  difference  between  the  sum  realized  for  a  mature  sheep,  after  it 
has  yielded  one  or  two  dips  of  wool, — minus  cost  of  its  maintenance, — ^and  the 
sum  it  fetches  as  a  lamb  in  the  fall,  or  early  winter  of  the  first  year  of  its  life, 
may  be  a  matter  of  some  debate,  and  will  be  considered  presently. 


Trade  with  Great  Britain. 


« 


In  this,  as  in  many  other  branches  of  fiEurming  industry,  the  opening  of  the 
^ade'  with  Great  Britain  has  put  a  new  complexion  altogether  on  the  business 
of  sheep-raising.  In  the  first  place  the  taste  of  people  there  is  fastidious,  and  to 
^command  paying  prices,  the  mutton  must  be  first-dass  in  quality.  To  show  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  trade  has  grown,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  the  pub- 
lished returns  of  the  export  of  sheep  from  Canada  (or,  practically,  from  Ontario)  to 
-Great  Britain : — 

1876 none 

1877 3,170 

1878 11,985 

1879 54,721 

1880 ;..  109,506 


• 


The  trade  and  navigation  returns  are  made  up  to  the  30th  June  in  each  year. 
This  is  a  trade  worth  cultivating,  but  as   yet  too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  by  breeders  to  its  requirements  if  it  is  to  be  profitably  maintained. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  says  on  this  point : — 

**  Large  numbers  of  Canadian  sheep  pass  through  my  hands.  They  do  not 
rank  weU  in  the  English  market.  The  reason  is  that  most  of  them  are  rams  and 
ewes,  and  the  ewes  as  a  rule,  are  old  sucked-out  animals.  Some  of  them  you  can 
get  fkt,  but  cannot  get  them  to  take  on  flesh,  and  the  consequence  is  that  they  are 
Bght  on  the  loins,  and  mutton  of  that  sort  does  not  sell  well." 

The  fact  is  that  farmers  have  not  had  too  many  sheep  to  sell,  their  lambs 
have  been  shipped  to  the  States,  and  those  that  remained  have  been  taken  largely 
^om  iust  the  classes  Mr.  Hall  describes.    One  effect  of  the  lamb  trade  has  been  to 
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induce  farmers  to  neglect  "altering"  their  ram  lambs.    The  effect  of  this  on  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  sheep  in  England  is  most  detrimental 

Mr.  Hall  says : — 

"A  thing  that  jou  ought  to  implore  of  your  farmers  to  do,  is  to  send  the  rams- 
as  wethers.  Buyers  come  to  market  and  look  at  lots  of  sheep,  and  when  they 
find  that  there  are  no  wethers  in  them  they  walk  away.  For  the  ordinary  family 
butcher^  wethers  are  indispensable — wethers  orgimmers^  that  is  ewes  that  have 
had  no  lambs." 

And  once  more  he  returns  to  the  subject : — 

"  Then  let  the  animals  you  send  be  wethers  or  gimmers  in  all  cases.  If  you 
sent  over  a  mixed  shipload  of  sheen  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  thousand  well 
selected  wethers,  there  would  be^  I  tnink,  a  difference  of  10  shillings  ($2.50)  a  head 
in  favour  of  the  wethers,  and  you  would  have  twenty  buyers  for  them  where  you 
would  have  one  for  the  others — ^you  would  have  all  the  select  buyers  after  the 
wethers." 

Other  shippers  urge  the  same  point  just  as  strongly.    Mr.  Britton  says : — 

''  We  send  wethers  and  ewes — all  kinds — to  England,  but  the  farmers  make 
a  mistake  in  not  making  wethers  of  their  ranyi  before  they  are  too  old.  There  is- 
two  cents  difference  in  the  price  of  a  young  ram  and  a  wether  of  the  same  age. 
When  they  are  five  months  old  they  begin  to  run  around  after  the  ewes  and  their 
flesh  becomes  coarser  and  tougher.  The  difference  in  taste  can  be  noticed  in  the 
month  of  September.  The  sooner  they  are  castrated  the  better;  it  should  be  done 
while  they  are  young.  For  ordinanr  sheep  I  am  now  paving  3|c.  to  5c.;  wethera 
bring  4^c.  to  5a  Lots  are  usually  bonght  of  different  kinds'  together — say  one 
ram  in  ten.  The  sheep  are  about  two  years  old  when  they  are  shipped  to  Europe.. 
When  I  say  that  wethers  bring  two  cents  per  pound  more  than  rams^  I  mean 
that  I  would  pay  that  much  higher  rate  for  100  wethers  than  for  100  rams." 

Pointing  very  forcibly  to  the  competition  the  Canadian  shipper  always  has 

to  face  from  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  line,  Mr.  Thompson  says  :— 

''  The  trouble  here  is,  that  like  our  cattle,  you  cannot  make  up  a  large  lot 
without  having  all  sorts.  Wethers  are  worth  about  one  cent  per  pound  more 
than  we  pay  for  sheep  now.  As  the  markets  are  to-day  we  could  not  pay  4  cents 
per  lb.  even  for  wethers.  I  think  6  cents  would  be  about  the  highest  we  could 
pay,  unless  they  were  shipped  in  wool  in  the  spring,  and  we  could  get  a  select  lot 
of  wethers,  when  we  might  pay  7  cents." 

Mr.  Simmons  makes  just  the  same  complaint.  He  says,  as  between  a  ewe 
and  a  wether  of  a  giveh  weight,  there  would,  in  favour  of  the  wether,  be  $1  dif- 
ference in  price,  and,  if  a  cargo  could  be  obtained  of  all  wethers,  the  difference 

would  be  a  cent  a  pound  more. 

t 

Mr.  Thos.  Qovenlock,  of  Seaforth,  a  large  shipper,  says : — 

'^  Mutton  brings  a  little  better  price  than  beef  in  England.  There  is  a  prefer- 
ence there  for  the  meat  of  Southdown  sheep.  There  is  a  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  wethers  in  this  country.  If  the  farmers  kept  more  wethers,  we  should  be 
able  to  conmiand  better  prices;  but  they  sell  off  their  lambs  too  much." 

Mr.  John  Black,  of  Fergus,  who  shipped  over  2,000  sheep  last  year  to  Great 
Britain,  raises  the  same  cry  for  "  more  wethers."    He  says: — 
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"  The  sheep  shipped  •  were  largely  ewes — ^there  is  a  want  of  wethers.  It 
would,  in  my  opinion,  pay  farmers  to  keep  their  lambs  till  two  years  old,  and  fur- 
nish a  supply  of  wethers.  .  .  .  For  a  shipload  of  wethers  of  the  class  men- 
tioned I  could  give  a  cent  a  pound  more  than  for  the  ordinary  shipments  I  have 
made.    I  think  there  are  good  prospects  for  a  market  for  sheep  in  England." 

Mr.  John  Donald,  already  referred  to  as  a  large  buyer  of  lambs  for  export 

to  the  States,  says : — 

"  A  ^eat  loss  accrues  owing  to  the  fanners  not  making  wethers  of  their 
Iambs.    I  should  say  the  three  counties  lose  over  $10,000  a  year  by  this  means." 

Mr.  Albin  Rawlings  is  equally  earnest  on  this  point.    He  says : — 

**  It  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  country  to  get  our  farmers  to  castrate  their 
lambs.  I  think  Onl^trio  is  losing  half  a  dollar  a  head  on  eveiy  buck  lamb  they 
ship  to  Europe  or  the  United  States.  They  have  not  a  back  on  them,  and  in  fact 
they  are  nearly  unsaleable  in  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  are  scarcely  fit 
for  table  use.  In  buying  lambs  I  would  prefer  to  nave  the  tails  cut  ofi^and  have 
them  altered.  As  long  as  the  ewe  has  not  been  used  for  breeding  purposes  I  don't 
obiect  to  it  at  all.  If  the  ewe  has  had  lambs  she  is  about  a  cent  a  pound  less 
valuable," 

To  command  the  British  market,  then,  it  may  as  well  be  understood,  once  for 
all,  that  fanners  must  make  wethers  of  their  rams  and  ship  either  wethers,  or 
what  Mr.  Hall  calls  "  gimmers,"  ewes  that  have  never  been  with  lamb  For- 
merly, sheep  were  regarded  as  in  good  marketable  condition  at  four  years,  but 
now  early  maturity  is  a  desideratum.    Mr.  Hall  says  on  this  point : — 

"  In  England  in  my  early  days  the  better  class  of  people  all  wanted  four-year- 
old  mutton.  There  is  no  such  tning  to  be  had  in  quantity  now-a-days;  it  is  all 
early  maturity.  There  are  lots  of  yoimg  sheep  sold  in  the  London  and  Liverpool 
market,  one  year  and  a  few  months  old,  at  from  three  pounds  to  three  pound  ten 
per  head."  . 

Most  of  the  witnesses  seem  to  indicate  two  years  as  about  the  age  at  which 
it  is  desirable  sheep  should  be  shipped  to  Europe.  Professor  Brown  says: — 
"For  flesh  it  is  most  profitable  to  sell  sheep  in  April  and  May,  and  all 
should  be  off  when  eighteen  months  old."  Looking,  then,  to  early  maturity  as 
the  next  quality  to  be  secured,  the  question  is,  in  wLat  breed,  or  by  the  agency  of 
what  breed  can  it  best  be  obtained  ? 

Early  Maturity. 

Of  the  Southdown,  Mr.  Stephen  White  says : —  ^ 

"  The  lambs  mature  earlier  than  those  of  the  larger  breeds.'' 

Mr.  Jno.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  is  going  to  cross  his  sheep  with 
the  Southdown  ''  to  secure  early  maturity." 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Quelph,  says : — 

''  As  to  early  maturity,  a  great  deal  depends  on  how  you  feed  your  sheep, 
'We  do  not  have  much  disease  among  sheep  in  this  country.  We  have  had  the 
leaat  trouble  with  the  Southdowns ;  we  have  not  paid,  or  required  to  pay,  that 
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attention  to  them  that  we  did  to  the  others.    I  think  the  Southdowns  ave  the 
best  nurses." 

Mr.  McCrae,  of  Quelph,  says :  "  The  Southdown  beats  all  the  other  breeds 
in  early  maturity.     At  a  year  old  I  think  the  Southdown  would  attain  150  lbs." 

Mr.  Parkinson,  on  the  other  hand,  says : — 

"  The  Cotswolds  also  require  a  longer  time  to  come  to  maturity,and  they  will  not 
be  so  finished  at  the  end  of  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  as. the  Leicesters.  The 
Leicesters  are  ready  to  kill  at  any  age.  A  third-cross  Leicester  wether  should  be 
got  at  a  good  weight  for  the  European  market  at  a  year  and  a  half  old ;  at  a  year 
old  I  think  it  should  weigh  140  to  150  pounds.  Of  course  that  is  when  the  wool 
is  on.  Two  years  ago  I  had  four  wether  lambs — ^ades  pretty  well  bred — that  I 
bought.  Sometime  in  the  month  of  February  I  sold  these  lambs,  along  with  six 
ewe  lambs,  for  $74 ;  that  is,  I  got  $8.00  apiece  for  the  wether  lambs,  and  $7.00  a 
piece  for  the  ewes.     They  were  about  eleven  months  old." 

Mr.  Snell  gives  credit  to  the  Leicester  as  an  early  maturing  sheep. 

Mr.  Morgan,  of  Oshawa,  who  gives  evidence  as  a  buyer  and  shipper,  approves 
the  Down  sheep  for  early  maturity  as  against  the  Cotswold. 

Mr.  Simmons,  however,  says : — "  As  to  breeds  which  attain  maturity  earliest, 
the  Leicesters  comejirst,  the  Linoolna  §iext,  and  the  Cotswolds  third.  We  have 
very  few  Southdowns." 

Professor  Brown  says : — "  For  weight  in  the  shortest  time  the  Leicester  is 
ahead  in  our  experience.  .  .  .In  early  maturing  the  order  is : — ^Leicester, 
Southdown,  Southdown  cross,  Leicester  cross,  Oxford  Down  cross,  and  the  slow- 
est is  the  Cotswold."  Having  regard  to  the  precision  with  which  Professor 
Brown's  experiments  are  likely  to  be  conducted,  as  well  as  the  previous  evidence 
pro  and  con,  to  the  Leicesters  must  be  awarded  the  first  place  for  early  maturity, 
although  not  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  prejudice  the  Downs,  if  in  other  respects 
they  are  foun^  most  desirable  for  shipping  purposes. 

Preference  for  Down  Mutton. 

The  strong  popular  preference  for  Down  mutton  in  England  has  also  to  be 
considered.    So  strong  is  it  that,  says  Mr.  Hall . — 

"Buyers  of  sheep  for  the  purpose  of  mutton  do  not  calculate  on  the  wool  at 
all ;  they  look  at  the  face  of  tne  animal,  and  if  they  see  some  gray  or  black  there 
they  like  that.  In  lambs  also  they  do  not  like  the  white-faced ;  they  want  them 
with  the  strain  of  the  Down  in  them.  Butchers  sometimes  leave  the  skin  on  the 
legs  of  the  carcasses  of  sheep  in  order  to  show  what  they  are,  because  if  they  have 
Down  in  them  they  ar6  worth  so  much  more  a  pound." 

Mr.  Britton  adds  on  this  point : — 

''  In  England  the  wool  brings  about  the  same  price  as  here ;  the  quality  of 
the  meat  is  3ie  first  consideration.  A  first-dass  butcher  in  England  would  not 
sell  anything  else  but  mutton  from  black-faced  sheep  to  his  customers." 

It  is  sometimes  suggested  that  the  Southdowns  are  too  small  for  profitable 
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mutton  she^p,  and  the  use  of  the  Shropshire  or  Hampshire  Down  is  recommend- 
ed; but  it  is  not  a  large  sheep  that  is  needed  in  the  English  market.  Mr. 
Moigan  says : — 

"  The  Southdown  sheep  is  the  finest  of  the  Downs.  When  dressed  it  weighs 
as  high  as  80  oi:  90  pounds ;  about  80  pounds  is  the  popular  weight." 

Mr.  Britton  says : — '*  Sheep  dressing  from  70  lbs.  to  76  lbs.  are  the  best  class 
for  the  English  market." 

Mr.  Hall  says: — ^''The  weight  of  sheep  preferred  for  mutton  varies  from  60 
lbs.  to  90  lbs.,  according  to  the  class  of  eustomera-  From  70  to  80  lbs.  is  a  capi- 
tal weight  to  get." 

Mr.  Thompson  is  favourable  to  the  Oxford  or  Shropshire  breed,  but  says : — 
^  The  best  sheep  we  have  in  Canada  are  the  Southdowns,  and  a  cross  between 
ihem  and  the  Ootswolds,  or  Leicesters — ^they  bring  the  best  prices." 

Mr.  Britton  says : — 

''  I  would  prefer  as  a  cross  Oxford  rams  with  Cotswolds  or  Leicesters.  That 
cross  makes  first-class  mutton,  and  the  fleece  would  be  very  good — ^the  wool  is 
soft  and  fine.  They  wei^h  about  20  lbs.  to  the  quarter,  but  they  are  full  of  lean 
meat.  That  weight  womd  not  be  objectionable  m  the  English  market.  If  there 
is  plenty  of  lean  meat  they  do  not  object  to  an  animal  dressing  100  lbs.  There 
is  not  much  difference  in  the  meat  of  the  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds.  Sudi  a  cross 
as  I  have  mentioned  would  stand  our  climate,  and  they  sain  flesh  rapidly.  The 
cross  would  be  a  black-faced  sheep.  There  is  no  doubt  Uiat  a  male  thoroughbred 
ccmveys  its  characteristics  better  than  a  thoroughbred  female." 

Mr.  Hall  says : — 

'*  A  few  years  ago  a  Mr.  Aun^er,  of  the  firm  of  P.  Leonard  &  Co.,  had  a  lot 
of  Shropshire  Downs  from  Ireland  and  a  lot  of  Lincolns  in  the  market  the  same 
morning.  The  Shropshire  Downs  did  not  weigh  so  heavy  as  the  Lincolns  by  five 
pounds  a  quarter.  There  were  a  dozen  people  there  early  to  buy  the  Shropshires, 
but,  in  the  afternoon,  iJthough  he  beffeed  and  implored  people  to  take  the  Lin- 
colns for  ten  shillings  less  than  he  sold  the  Shropfihires  for,  they  would  not  buy 
them.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  animal  so  serviceable  as  the  Shropshire.  The 
Shropshire  would  cross  wopderfuUy  well  with  your  Leicester.  I  object  to  the 
Leicester  as  a  mutton  yielding  sheep ;  but  the  cross  improves  it,  because  the  Lei- 
cester is  a  sheep  of  very  nearly  the  same  type  as  the  Cotswold.  If  you  were  to 
use  the  Shropsnire  ram  for  crossing  with  Leicesters  or  good  grade  sheep,  that 
would  produce  just  the  mutton  we  want." 

Mr.  Hall  also  refers  to  the  Merinos.    He  says : — 

''  We  are  getting  large  numbers  of  sheep  from  the  United  States.     They  are 
sending  us  from  that  country  a  very  fine  class  of  Merinos  and  some  others,  but 

?rincipally  Merinos.  I  have  seen  some  of  them  weighing  90  and  100  pounds. 
*hey  are  very  ripe  and  full  of  fat.  They  are  not  profitable  meat  for  the  butchers 
being  too  full  of  fat,  and  they  are  short  of  fiesh.  Canadians  rank  well  with  the 
Americans  in  regard  to  their  capacity  for  sending  to  England  a  good  class  of  sheep, 
but  they  do  not  rank  with  them  in  regard  to  sending  wethers.  The  Shropshire 
Down  is  a  particularly  hardy  sheep.  &  you  cross  the  Shropshire  with  the  Leices- 
ter yon  get  a  very  popular  wooL" 

Starting,  then,  with  the  principle,  recognized  by  everyone  whose  opinion  is 
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worth  haying,  that  the  fonndation  for  a  profitable  trade  must  be  secured  by  the 
use  of  thoroughbred  male  animals  alone,  whether  sheep  or  cattle  are  in  question 
the  points  particularly  to  be  obtained  in  a  sheep  for  the  British  market,  are — first — 
it  must  be  a  wether,  or  ewe  never  used  for  breeding ;  secondly — ^it  must  be  an 
animal  that  will  mature  early;  thirdly — it  must  have  the  Down  stamp  upon 
it — ^bladc  £Gbce  and  black  legs ;  and — ^fourth — ^it  should  be  of  about  140  to  160 
pounds  live  weight.  It  is  almost  unnecesary  to  say  that  it  must  be  in  good 
condition,  for  the  fanner  who  studies  the  wants  of  his  customers,  so  far  as 
the  several  matters  above  mentioned  are  concerned,  will  not  be  likely  to  neglect 
so  essential  a  particular  as  feeding  carefully  and  liberally.  "  We  want,"  says  Mr. 
Hall,  '*  mutton  that  is  lean — aplenty  of  flesh — juicy  mutton,  ripe  and  lean,"  and 
then  he  gives  his  test  of  the  sheep  he  handles  in  such  numbers.    He  says : — 

"  In  examining  a  sheep  most  people  touch  him  by  spreading  the  hand  across 
the  loins ;  but  I  choose  Uiem  by  touching  them  with  the  ends  of  the  finders  in  the 
middle  of  the  loins,  and  I  can  then  tell  in  a  moment  whether  there  is  flesh  there 
or  not." 

The  Down  stamp  or  type  being  the  one  to  be  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  British 
market,  does  not  of  course  involve  the  sale  to  the  shipper  of  either  pure-bred 
Downs  or  of  crosses  exclusively  between  Down  breeds.  All  that  is  needed  is 
that  the  Down  characteristics  should  be  predominant  Of  the  three  varieties  of 
Down,  the  Southdown  is  the  smallest.  The  Oxford  is  a  breed  of  only  some  thirty- 
five  years'  standing,  obtained  originally  by  crossing  a  EEampshire  Down  ewe  with 
a  Cotswold  ram,  and  then  the  issue  of  that  cross  with  a  Southdown  ram — ^tbe 
'^  topping  off"  with  the  Southdown  being  particularly  attended  to.  How  far  the 
Oxford  Downs  may  possess  the  merit  of  prepotency  is  not  very  dearly  brought 
out  in  the  evidence,  the  fact  being  that  the  Oxfords  are  little  known  in  CanadiL 
Mr.  Clay,  of  Bow  Park,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  Oxfords  is  that  of  an 
English  as  well  as  a  CSanadian  farmer,  gives  the  Oxfords  on  the  whole  the  prefer- 
ence, agreeing  at  the  same  time  with  the  other  witnesses  as  to  the  size  and 
character  of  the  sheep  required  for  the  English  trade.  He  seems  to  be  confident, 
too,  of  the  transmitting  power  of  the  Oxford.     He  says : — 

"  The  Oxford  is  not  a  pure-bred  sheep  to  begin  with,  but  it  has  been  bred  so 
consistently  that  it  now  gets  the  name  of  being  a  pure-bred  sheep,  and  the  best 
proof  that  it  is  so  is,  that  it  is  used  to  cross  upon  animals  that  are  not  pure-bred, 
so  as  to  improve  them.  The  ^eat  objection  to  the  Southdown  is  its  want  of  wool 
It  is  an  important  item  to  raise  a  considerable  fieece  of  wool  in  this  country,  and 
the  Oxford  Down  has  the  fullest  fleece  of  all  the  Downs." 

Mr.  Benson,  although  not  speaking  very  confidently,  leans  to  the  use  of  the 
Oxford  or  Hampshire  Down  in  order  to  obtain  siza 

Mr.  Bennelson.  of  Gtalt,  has  fotind  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  and  the  Lei- 
cester, or  Cotswold  successful    He  says: — 

^  I  have  crossed  Leicesters  with  the  Southdowns,  and  the  result  has  been 
excellent.    By  that  course  I  have  obtained  a  greater  weight  than  in  the  South- 
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downs.  I  have  thus  obtained  almost  as  heavy  sheep  as  the  Leicesters.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  Southdown  crosses  better  on  the  Cotswold  than  on  the  Leicester; 
this  cross  gij^  more  wool,  and  I  do  not  see  but  they  are  equally  as  good  in  other 
respects.  The  sheep  are  more  apt  to  be  bare  of  wool  when  the  cross  is  with  the 
Leicester;  but  by  crossing  with  the  Cotswold  we  get  a  larger  sheep  and  more 
wool,  about  as  much  wool  as  from  ordinary  long-woolled  sheep." 

.Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Qalt,  whose  object  is  chiefly  to  raise  mutton,  gives  the 
preference  to  the  Southdown.  He  has  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  lambs  in 
December  to  100  lbs.,  and  sheep  in  April  to  168  lbs.  from  crosses  of  the  South- 
down on  the  Leicester.  •* 

Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  has  found  the,  use  of  a  pure-bred 
Southdown  ram  on  native  sheep  very  successful. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Macfarlane,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  says: — 

**  I  keep  a  flock  of  about  30  sheep  or  more,  nearly  pure  Leicesters.  The  first 
improvement  we  made,  over  thirty  years  ago,  was  from  the  Southdown.  No 
other  cross  did  so  well,  but  other  breeds  became  popular,  and  the  Southdown 
blood  was  got  rid  off." 

Mr.  Stone  says : — 

''  The  Southdown  is  a  valuable  sheep,  and  easily  kept.  A  valuable  sheep  for 
the  old  country  market  would  be  a  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  upon  a  grade  or 
Leicester  ewe;  but  I  believe  that  somebody  should  always  keep  pure-bred  sheep. 
Cotswolds,  Southdowns,  Leicesters,  and  Lincolns  are  all  very  valuable  sheep; 
Shropshire  and  Oxford  Downs  are  only  crosses." 

Mr.  McCrae,  of  Ouelph,  is  favourable  to  the  Cotswold  as  the  best  sheep  on 

the  whole  for  improving  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  but  in  regard  to  sheep 

for  exportation  he  says : — 

"  I  think  the  Southdown  is  a  very  acceptable  sheep  for  crossing  with  the 
conunon  stock  of  the  country  in  order  to  obtain  an  animal  for  exporUttion ;  you 
w^ill  get  i^e  best  wethers  from  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  with  the  native  stock. 
The  Southdown  beats  all  the  other  breeds  in  early  maturity.  At  a  year  old  I 
think  the  Southdown  would  attain  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  I  don't 
think  the  Oxford  Down-  would  be  a  favourable  sheep  to  cross  with  the  common 
stock  of  the  country.  By  using  a  Cotswold  or  a  Leicester  ram  I  think  we  could 
obtain  a  better  animal  for  exportation  than  by  using  the  Oxford  Down.  I  think 
it  decidedly  desirable  that  the  breeds  should  be  kept  distinct ;  I  would  not  ap- 
prove of  the  practice  of  using  a  Cotswold  one  year,  a  Leicester  the  next  year  and 
a  Southdown  the  next  year." 

Mr.  Hood,  of  Guelph,  thus  narrates  the  result  of  his  observations: — 

*'  The  Southdown  or  a  cross-bred  Southdown  will  fetch  more  money  on  the 
English  market  than  the  Cotswold.  There  ia  no  doubt  that  the  Southdown 
inches  the  finest  mutton,  although  you  don't  get  so  heavy  a  carcass  from  it  as 
you  do  from  the  Cotswold,  as  they  are  generally  shippea  by  the  head.  There 
-would  be  more  profit  by  crossing  with  an  Oxford  or  a  Leicester  or  a  Shropshire; 
I  like  the  Oxford.  When  I  was  in  London  wandering  through  the  parks  of  the 
west  end,  I  noticed  that  the  sheep  grazing  in  them  were  invariably  half-breeds, 
crossed  with  some  of  the  Downs.  I  asked  if  they  all  belonged  to  one  party,  and 
I  was  told  no,  that  they  belonged  to  the  difierent  butchers  who  supplied  the  aris- 
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tocracy  in  the  west  end  of  London,  and  that  they  had  these  sheep  on  exhibition, 
so  that  the  people  driving  through  the  parks  in  their  carriages  could  see  them; 
and  each  butcher  prides  himself  on  having  his  particular  brand  there,  whether  it 
is  Oxford  or  Southdown — but  they  are  nearly  always  crossed  breeds — ^the  South- 
down crossed  with  the  Oxford  or  the  Leicester.  Tne  sheep  were  not  clipped,  as 
I  saw  them  in  the  end  of  May.  I  am  very  certain  that  they  would  weigh  more 
than  twenty  pounds  to  the  quarter.  A  cross  of  a  grade  ewe  with  a  Leicester 
ram,  if  shipped  at  fifteen  months'  old,  and  weighing  twenty-two  and  a  half 
pounds  to  the  quarter,  would  not  bring  so  high  a  price  as  a  dark-faced  sheep; 
there  is  a  penny  or  a  penny  half-penny  difference  in  the  price,  if  you  get  a  sheep 
of  medium  weight  and  quality.  When  you  take  one  of  these  well-fatted  lon^- 
wooUed  sheep  vo  the  London  market,  ^ou  cannot  sell  it  for  mutton,  because  it  is 
simply  a  lot  of  tallow.  It  might  weigh  about  130  pounds  of  mutton,  but  the 
mutton  is  not  saleable.  The  Leicester  and  Cotswold  sheep  are  wanted  for  cross- 
ing purposes ;  I  myself  would  rather  take  the  Leicester,  because  I  consider  it  has 
a  better  constitution  than  the  Cotswold." 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch  (Wellington),  says : — 

^  I  think  the  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leicester  ewe  would  be 
better  than  a  cross  with  Oxford  Down  rams.  The  first  cross  is  always  the  beet. 
The  cross  of  a  Southdown  ram  on  a  grade  Leicester  or  Cotswold  ewe  would  weigh, 
at  two  years  old,  80  to  100  pounds;  and  if  you  fed  them  with  ffrain  fix)m  Sie 
time  they  were  lambed  they  would  go  up  to  150  or  160  pounds.  It  is  only  very 
recently  since  the  better  class  of  wool  has  got  into  greater  demand.  The  butchers 
decidedly  prefer  Southdown  mutton  to  any  other,  and  they  want  the  first  cross  if 
they  can  get  it;  I  don't  know  whether  they  charge  their  customers  any  more  for 
that  class  of  mutton,  but  I  don't  think  they  do.^  I  have  exhibited  a  ffood  many 
sheep,  and  several  times  I  have  taken  the  first  prize  at  the  Provincifll  shows  for 
lambs." 

Mr.  Britton  would  prefer  the  Oxford  as  the  sheep  to  cross  with  Cotswolds  or 
Leicesters  for  market,  but  does  not  think  the  Southdown  cross  would  be  too 
small. 

Mr.  Thompson  says: — "If  we  were  to  cross  the  Southdowns  with  the  Cots- 
wolds or  Leicesters  we  would  have  a  hardy  sheep,  quite  large  enough." 

Mr.  Geary,  of  London,  approves  of  crossing  Leicesters  or  lancolns  with  the 
Down  for  the  British  market,  but  does  not- express  a  preference  for  either  one  of 
the  four  Down  varieties. 

Mr.  John  Black,  of  Fergus,  thinks  at  the  present  time  the  most  profitable 
sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  combined  would  be  a  cross  of  the  Leicester  with  the 
Southdowii ;  but  that  might  change  with  the  demand  for  wool. 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  who,  as  already  remarked,  speaks  as  a  dealer  in  sheep^ 

not  as  a  breeder,  says : — 

'*  Southdowns  deteriorate  in  the  north  of  England,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ire- 
land. In  Ireland  they  use  mostly  the  Shropshire  Down  for  crossing.  The  Ox- 
ford Down  has  not  been  very  much  used.  It  is  larger  than  the  Shropshire.  It 
would  not  be  too  large  for  our  market.  With  us,  u  you  have  quality  and  size 
combined,  you  will  find  plenty  of  demand.  It  would  not  pay  you  to  send  us  pure 
Oxfords,  but  cross  the  native  sheep  here  with  the  Oxfords." 

The  idea  that  the  Southdowns  may  be  a  little  too  delicate  for  this  climate  ia 
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dispelled  bj  experience.  TJie  Southdown,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a  south  country 
sheep,  and,  as  sheep  are  kept  in  England,  might  very  likely  suffer  from  the  driz- 
zling rains,  cold,  damp  winds,  and  dammj  mists  of  the  northern  portion  of  the 
United  ElingdonL  The  hardier  Shropshire  is  very  likely  a  better  sheep  for  these 
ungenial  experiences.  But  mere  cold,  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  tells  for  nothing, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  of  the  Southdown  failing,  with  ordinary  care — 
the  same  care  that  all  sheep  are  entitled  to — ^to  stand  an  Ontario  winter  as  well 
as  the  best.  The  SouthdoiaKi  is  much  more  plentiful  in  Canada  than  the  other 
Downs.  It  is  a  lively,  "  chunky,"  active  sheep,  very  well  adapted  for  rough  lands 
or  a  hilly  region,  but  thriving  anywhere.  Without,  therefore,  in  the  least  dis-^ 
oouiaging  the  use  of  the  Shropshire,  Hampshire,  or  Oxford  Downs,  where  it  magr 
be  deemed  expedient,  either  from  convenience  or  in  order  to  keep  up  the  size  of 
the  flock,  to  employ  them,  it  is  to  the  Southdown  the  farmers  will  probably  be 
induced  first  to  look,  so  far  as  the  male  animal  is  concerned,  to  obtain  the  sheep 
wanted  for  shipment  to  Great  Britain.  But  to  get  size,  and  also  to  obtain  the 
peculiar  dass  of  wool  most  in  demand,  and  respecting  which  more  will  be  said 
hereafter,  the  evidence  points  very  strongly  to  a  cross  of  the  Down  on-  the  long-- 
woolled  or  native  sheep.  What  proportions  of  any  breed  may  be  found  in 
the  latter  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  trace  of  the  Down  has  probably  not  been 
altogether  lost  during  the  long  period  Leicesters,  Ootswolds  and  Lincolns  have 
held  the  field.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that,  in  ever  varying-degrees,  the 
"  natives"  have  been  gradually  stamped  more  and  more  with  the  long- woolled 
ehaiacteristics.  And,  while  it  will  be  expedient  for  the  careful  breeder,  in  many 
fsases,  to  keep  the  Leicester,  the  Cotswold,  or  the  Lincoln  type  alive  in  his  flock  of 
ewes,  his  object  should  be,  if  he  uses  a  long- woolled  ram,  by  judicious  selection  of 
females  approximating  most  nearly  to  the  Down,  to  throw  the  balance  in  favour 
of  the  Down  side.  The  black  or  gray  face,  and  the  black  legs  are,  it  must  be 
remembered,  a  necessity  in  order  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  British  buyer.  For 
the  American  Iamb  market,  a  fat  lamb  of  any  breed  appears  to  be  welcome  at 
flome  price  or  other. 


WOOLS. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is  that  of  wool     No  one  pretends,  of 

oouxse,  that  the  Downs  give  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  the  long- woolled  sheep.    As  to 

the  dip  usually  obtained  from  the  various  breeds,  the  witnesses  vary  much ;  a 

great  deal  depending  on  general  treatment  and  feeding  as  well  as  on  individual 

chaiaeteristics.    It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  what  is  said  in  this  respect  of 

each  vespective  breed,  not  forgetting  the  "  natives." 
25 
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The  OotBwolds.  ' 

Hr.  Stone,  of  Onelph,  dainu  to  have  been  the  first  in  hie  seetioa  of  eoontoy 
lo  introduce  the  Ootswold  sheep.  He  had,  he  says,  at  first  a  difficulty  in  jndwjng 
anyone  to  look  at  them,  but  by  degrees  that  prejndice  vanished,  and  now  no  abeep 
has  among  its  breeders  more  enthuMastio  admirers  than  the  Cotswold  Ur. 
Stone  is  a  man,  however,  who  looks  at  everything  la  a  most  practical  manner,  ind 
b  no  more  prejudiced  in  favour  of  his  Cotswoldsthafll  of  his  bqfratiful  white-fued 
oattle.    As  regards  wool,  he  says : — 

"  We  find  it  difficult  to  keep  up  the  same  quality  of  wool  here  as  they  do  in 
England ;  our  climate  is  too  dry  aod  hot-  I  fancy  that  the  Southdown  would 
keep  up  the  quaJity  of  its  wool  better  than  the  Ckttswold  in  this  country.  If  the 
farmers  would  use  a  Cotswold  ewe  with  a  Shropshire  or  Southdown  buck  I  think 
ihey  would  have  better  wool. 


C0TSW0LD3. 

"  But  now  there  is  not  so  much  demand  for  wool  of  the  length  that  thera 
formerly  was.  With  the  machinery  now  in  use,  wool  four  or  five  inches  long  can 
be  worked  as  well,  provided  it  has  the  same  texture,  as  that  eight  or  twelve 
leches  long.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that  if  I  had  a  large  quantity  of  wool  &om  a 
cross  of  a  Southdown  on  the  Cotswold,  I  could  command  three  or  five  cents  a 
pound  more  for  it  than  for  the  very  coarse  wool  of  the  other  breeds. 

"  I  don't  tliiiik  that  cross  raiiuces  the  quantity  very  much.  I  have  seen  soms 
fleeces  in  which  the  wool,  though  not  so  lonjr,  was  thicker.     The  weieht  was 
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pretty  nearly  the  same.    The  quantity  of  wool  depends  very  much  on  the  weight 
of  the  sheep. 

"  The  tendency  of  the  market  is  at  present  towards  shorter  wool ;  there 
is  a  better  demand  for  Southdown  wool  now  than  there  has  been  for  some  time." 

This  points  to  two  conclusions.  First,  that,  no  matter  what  the  demand  for, 
or  increasing' popidarity  of  the  Downs,  the  Cotswolds  may  still,  even  from  a  wool 
dealer's  point  of  view,  be  bred  to  advantage;  and,  secondly,  that  the  present  demand 
for  a  medium  wool  very  favourably  coincides  with  the  requirements  of  the  mar- 
ket for  mutton. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  who  breeds  Southdowns  exclusively  at  the  present . 

time,  who  gave  up  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  "because  he  could  make  more  money 

out  of  the  Southdowns,"  and  whose  evidence  implies  that,  in  his  opinion,  three 

Southdowns  can  be  kept  for  the  same  as  one  Cotswold,  says : — 

"  Two  Cotswolds  would  produce  about  eight  pounds  of  wool  each — sixteen 
pounds.  The  average  price  of  that  would  be  about  28  cents.  Three  Southdowns 
at  the  same  age  womd  average  four  and  a  half  pounds  of  wool  each — thirteen  and  a 
half  pounds.  This  would  sell  at  an  average  of  38  cents.  I  have  never  fed  my  sheep 
for  butchering,  but  always  sold  them  for  breeding  purposes,  so  that  I  cannot  give 
an  estimate  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  the  mutton  of  two  Cotswolds  and 
three  Southdowns.  I  have  never  had  any  first  crosses  of  Southdown  rams  with 
Cotswold  ewes,  but  my  ram  got  amon^  my  neighbour's  Cotswold  sheep,  and  he 
bad  some  crosses  which  turned  out  to  be  magnificent.  The  wool  from  that  cross 
would  be  the  medium  wool  which  sells  on  the  market  at  about  three  cents  a 
pound  less  than  pure  Southdown  wool,  and  the  fleece  would  weigh  from  six  and  a 
naif  to  seven  pounds.  Last  year  27  cents  a  pound  was  pbtained  for  such  wool, 
when  long  wool  was  selling  for  18  or  20  cents,  and  when  you  take  into  considera- 
tion the  larger  quantity  of  wool,  it  makes  a  vast  difference." 

So  that  by  an  accident,  Mr.  Anderson  proved  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Stone's 
judgment  as  to  the  value  of  the  cross  between  these  two  breeds. 

Mr.  Watt  admits  the  change  in  character  of  the  demand  for  wool,  but  thinks 
a  Cotswold  fleece  will  bring  more  than  a  Southdown.  He  does  not  express  an 
opinion  as  to  the  result,  in  this  respect,  of  a  combination  of  the  two. 

Mr,  Parkinson,  who  breeds  Leicesters,  says : — 

''  The  great  demand  for  Cotswold  sheep  has  been  from  the  United  States, 
The  Cotswold  sheep  have  been  much  improved  lately.  What  have  been  imported 
in  recent  years  are  far  superior  to  what  were  formerly  imported.  They  are  bet- 
ter woolled  sheep  and  have  finer  quality ;  but  from  my  observation  of  the  Cotswold 
— I  may  be  miflfAlrftTi^  but  I  have  no  prejudice  against  them — ^the  produce  of  the 
Cotswold  thoroughbreds  are  not  so  uniform  in  character  as  the  produce  of  well- 
bred  Leicesters.  Both  flocks  being  thoroughbred,  there  would  be  more  inferior 
lambs  in  a  Cotswold  than  in  a  Bicester  flock." 

Part  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Snell,  given  below,  has  been  already  quoted,  but 

may  be  repeated  in  this  connection.    He  says : — 

''There  has  certainly  been  a  great  improvement  made  in  the  quality  of 
the  wool,  although  I  think  there  is  great  improvement  still  to  be  made  in 
tliat  respect  bv  selecting  rams  with  reference  to  the  fineness  of  the  fleece. 
One  of  the  objections  to  the  Cotswold   sheep  has  been  that  their  wool  is  too 
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coarse;  but  by  careful  selection  of  rams  with  the  finest  quality  of  wool,  and 
with  the  wool  uniform  all  over  them,  you  can  improve  the  quality  of  the 
wool  very  much  in  the  ofibpring.  The  United  States  has  hitherto  been  our  best  mar- 
ket for  Cotswold  sheep.  The  Kentuckians  have  been  our  best  customers,  and 
they  are  very  particular  about  the  quality  of  the  wool,  making  that  a  speci- 
alty, and  we  have  been  trying  to  breed  our  sheep  to  suit  the  taste  of  that 
market;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  in  the  last  ten  years  we  have  made  a  marked 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  wool.  There  is  a  difierence  in  the  quality 
of  the  wool  in  difierent  parts  of  the  same  sheep.  There  is  a  tendency  to 
grosser  wool  on  the  thighs.  I  consider  that  objectionable.  The  first  place  where 
our  Kentucky  customers  catch  hold  of  a  sheep  is  the  thigh,  and  if  they  find 
pretty  good  wool  there  they  judge  that  it  is  good  all  over  the  body." 

I* 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  Southdowns  and  Cotswolds 

as  wool-yielding  sheep,  Mr.  Snell  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  kept  a  few  Southdowns  a  few  years  ago.  I  am  not  breeding  them  at 
present  if  there  was  any  considerable  difierence  in  the  value  of  wool,  I 
think  it  would  pay  well  to  raise  Southdowns ;  but  the  difierence  between  the 
prices  obtained  in  the  market  for  fine  wool  and  coarse  wool  is  not  so  great 
as  to  make  it  an  olnect  to  breed  Southdowns,  because  you  cannot  get  the 
weight  of  fieece  in  a  Southdown  sheep  that  you  can  in  a  Cotswold,  while  there  k 
very  little  difierence  in  the  price.  The  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  fieeces 
would  be,  I  think,  about  four  pounds  per  head.  A  good  fiock  of  Cotswold  sheep 
should  average  nine  pounds  of  good  washed  wool ;  I  don't  think  a  fiock  of  South- 
downs  would  average  more  thw  five  pounds,  if  they  would  do  that.  In  weight 
there  is,  of  course,  a  very  great  difference."  ^ 

Mr.  Snell  adds : — 

"  The  climate  gives  us  an  advantage  with  the  Cotswolds,  as  it  is  conducive  to 
a  good  growth  of  wool.  They  are  not  liable  to  get  bare  on  their  bellies,  legs  and 
necks." 

Mr.  Russell,  of  Richmond  Hill,  another  Cotswold  breeder,  does  not  by  any 

means  approve  of  crossing  the  Cotswolds  with  the  Southdowns.     He  says : — 

"  Another  circumstance  which  injures  the  Cotswold  breeders  is  the  fact  of 
shippers  advising  farmers  to  cross  their  fiocks  with  Downs,  because  they  have 
more  profit  in  handling  them  ;  and  the  wool-dealers  have  had  more  profit  lately 
in  fine  wools,  and  for  this  reason  complain  of  the  coarse  wool  of  the  Cotswold. 
While  the  Cotswold  has  the  name  of  producing  all  the  coarse  wool  the  fact  is 
tliat  there  is  not  5,000  lbs.  of  pure-bred  Cotswold  wool  (Canadian)  sold  in  To- 
ronto annually.  The  coarse  wool  comes  principally  from  the  Lincoln  cross.  I  am 
not  prejudiced  against  any  breed  of  sheep,  but  will  be  guided  by  the  American 
demand  what  kind  to  raise. 

"Should  the  demand  increase  for  Downs,  it  will  not  lessen  the  principal 
demand  for  Cotswolds,  as  there  is  no  cross  equal  to  the  Cotswold  cross  on  the 
Merino,  to  produce  combing  wool." 

Mr.  Russell,  it  will  be  noticed,  speaks  as  a  Cotswold  breeder  only.  He 
does  not  deny  either  the  demand  for  Down  sheep,  or  the  tendency  in  fiavour  of 
medium  wool 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy  Township,  Northumberland,  keeps  both  pure-bred 
Cotswolds  and  Leicesters.     He  says : — 

''  I  generally  get  a  clip  of  ten  pounds  washed  wool  from  Leicesters  or  Cots- 
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wolds,  thougli  I  have  a  Cotswold  ewe  wliich  sometimes  ^ves  dzteen  pounds. 
The  CotawcSds  give  a  little  more  wool  than  the  Leicesters,  and  we  get  about  Qio 
same  price  for  tiie  wools.  The  Leicesters  of  my  flock  are  the  Border  or  largs 
Leicester  breed." 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  (York),  says  of  the  Cotswold : — 

"  From  the  Cotswold  I  gpt  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  wool  I  have  always 
been  able  to  sell  my  wool,  but  not  at  a  very  high  figure.  This  year  after  clipping 
time  was  over,  I  think  it  was  27  cents  I  got  for  mine,  and  last  year  the  price  was 
not  so  high.     Of  couise  if  the  sheep  are  better  fed  the  wool  is  more  abundant" 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  crosses  the  Cotswolds  with  Leicesters,  and 
gives  his  reasons,  and  the  effect  on  the  dip.     He  says : — ■ 

"  My  sheep  are  a  cross  between  Leicester  and  Cotswold;  Cotswold  rams  upon 
.oeater  ewes.  My  object  in  this  cross  was  to  give  my  sheep  a  better  constitn* 
tion.  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  better  constitution  and  io  making  tiiem 
hardier.  For  the  past  six  years  I  have  not  had  a  weak  sheep  in  the  flock,  or  one 
troubled  with  any  disease.  I  have  now  a  good,  compact,  stout  sheep,  improved 
both  as  to  its  size  and  as  to  the  quantity  of  its  wool.  My  shearliogs  averaged  last 
year  eight  pounds  each.  I  think  they  have  arrived  at  a  greater  weight  than  they 
were  before  I  started  crossing  with  the  Cotswold." 


OOTBWOLD  BAH 


Mr.  McArthur,  of  Ailsa  Craig  (Middlesex),  who  keeps  sheep  representing  a 
er^es  between  the  Leicester  and  the  Cotswold,  gets  from  $^  to  6^  lbs.  cS  washed 
vrool  from  each  sheep. 
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The  Leicesters. 

Of  the  Leicesters  there  are  three  varieties,  the  original,  or  Bakewell,  the 
Border  and  the  Yorkshire.  Of  these  the  first  has  probably  no  direct  represen- 
tatives now  in  Ontario.  Mr.  Parkinson,  of  Eramosa,  who  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to  as  a  very  intelligent  breeder  of  Leicesters,  thus  refers  to  the  character- 
istics of  the  three  varieties.     He  says : — 

"  The  small  fine  Leicester,  which  some  people  call  the  Bakewell,  has  been 
bred  in-and-in  with  the  object  of  obtaining  fineness  of  quality,  but  it  is  too  ten- 
der and  too  small  a  sheep  for  this  country.  But  the  Yorkshire  Leicesters,  foi 
instance,  in  which  breeders  have  largely  retained  the  quality  and  symmetry  of 
the  Bakewells,  and  also  their  feeding  qualities,  early  maturity,  and  an  increased 
fleece  of  wool,  are  the  class  of  Leicester  sheep  which  I  consider  adapted  to  tlus 
country.  The  fine  English  Leicester  is  a  good  symmetrical  sheep,  but  it  is  too 
small  and  tender  to  be  a  profitable  sheep  lor  this  country. 

"  The  same  qualities  which  have  been  obtained  to  some  extent  by  improving 
the  Yorkshire  Leicesters  are  found  in  the  Border  Leicesters,  only  perhaps  the 
Border  Leicester  does  not  hold  its  wool  so  well  or  carry  so  heavy  a  fleece  as  the 
Yorkshire  Leicester ;  but  they  are  both  ^ood  mutton  sheep,  both  come  to  a  good 
size,  and  both  are  as  hardy  as  any  other  long-wooUed  sheep,  and  they  are  as  free 
from  disease  as  the  Cotswolds  or  the  Ldncolns,  or  any  other  long-wooUed  breed. 

"  The  Yorkshire  and  the  Border  Leicesters  are  about  equal  in  size,  and  there 
is  very  little  difierence  between  them  and  the  improved  Lincoln,  which  has  been 
improved  by  the  use  of  Leicester  blood — so  much  so,  that  a  few  years  ago,  when 
Professor  Buckland  was  in  England  and  was  reporting  for  the  press  what  he  saw 
there,  he  testified  that  the  difierence  between  the  improved  Lincoln  and  the  Lei- 
cester was  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  distinguished ;  and  according  to  Youatt's  tes- 
timony, all  the  long-wooUed  sheep  in  England  owe  their  improvement  to  the 
Bakewell  Leicester." 

The  fine  sheep  of  which  the  accompanying  plate  is  an  illustration,  are  of  the 
Border  variety,  and  from  the  fiock  of  Mr.  Wm.  Whitelaw,  of  Guelph. 

Mr.  Parkinson  also  mentions   an  incident  referred  to  by  a  weU-known 

author,  showing  how  greatly  judicious  selection,  independently  of  any  out- 

erofises  or  new  blood,  may  affect  the  race  or  breed.     He  says : — 

**  A  man  in-breeding  has  certain  objects  that  he  aims  at,  and  where  he  has 
material  enough  to  select  from,  he  is  able  in  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  even 
by  -breeding  from  the  same  original  fiock,  to  produce  quite  a  distinct  character. 
Youatt  gives  an  instance  of  two  men  who,  there  was  no  doubt,  both  bred  from  the 
BakeweU  stock ;  one  aimed  at  getting  large  size  and  a  full  fleece,  and  the  other 
aimed  at  symmetry,  which  is  generally  accompanied  by  a  small  aoimaL  Neither 
had  any  out  crosses,  and  each  succeeded  in  g'  vmg  the  character  to  his  flock  which 
he  aimed  at,  although  there  could  be  no  douot  that  they  both  had  come  from  the 
Bakewell  stock." 

It  matters  not  for  any  practical  purpose  whether  selection  only,  or  an  infusion 
at  some  date  or  even  more  than  once,  of  Lincoln  blood,  may  have  made  our  Leices- 
ters what  they  are.  Either  the  Yorkshire  or  Border  Leicesters  have  all  the  char 
aoteristies  of  a  well-established  breed.    Mr.  Parkinson's  are  the  Yorkshire  variety. 
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which  he  thinks  approxiinates  more  to  the  Lincohi  than  the  Border  Leicester. 

He  describes  the  difference  as  follows : — 

"  The  Yorkshire  Leicesters  are  darker  coloured  on  the  head  than  the  Border 
Leicesters ;  they  are  shorter  in  the  neck,  and  they  are  better  filled  up  in  what  we 
call  the  collar,  that  is,  where  the  neck  joins  the  shoulder,  and  the  neck  never  rises 
so  far  above  the  body  as  it  does  in  the  Border  Leicester ;  the  neck  is  more  on  a 
line  with  the  back.  The  Yorkshire  Leicester  is  also,  I  think,  a  little  fuller  or 
more  sprung  in  the  fore  ribs.  Its  fore  legs  should  stand  wide  apart,  and  it  should 
grow  the  wool  nearly  down  to  the  knee.  While  the  wool  of  the  Yorkshire  Leices- 
ters is  not  so  thick  set  they  carry  it  closer  up  about  their  neck^  and  more  under- 
neath than  the  Border  Leicester&" 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  all  cases  where  Leicesters  are  mentioned 
inthe  evidence,  one  of  the  two  last-named  varieties  is  referred  to. 

In  regard  to  wool  Mr.  Parkinson  says : — 

''  The  reason  why  Leicesters  do  not  keep  up  their  wool  so  well  as  some  other 
breeds,  I  think,  is  this,  that  mutton  sheep  are  valued  more  highly  in  the  old 
countiy  than  here,  and  it  is  generally  found,  by  sheep  men,  that  a  sheep  carrying 
a  comparatively  fine  and  light  fleece  will  fatten  faster  than  a  sheep  carrying  a 
coarser  and  heavier  fleece,  and  as  there  is  more  difference  in  the  old  country  be- 
tween the  prices  of  wool  and  mutton  than  in  this  country,  they  have  not  regarded 
the  loss  of  a  little  wool  as  being  an  offset  to  a  sheep  that  would  fatten  quickly 
and  come  early  to  maturity.  I  think  that  the  improvement  in  the  Leicesters  has 
been  largely  owing  to  the  breeders  pursuing  a  different  object  firom  what  was  fol- 
lowed immediately  after  Bakewell's  time.  Bakewell,  who  originated  the  Leices- 
ter breed  of  sheep  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  attempted  to  get  a  sheep  that 
would  mature  early,  without  regard  to  size  and  weight  of  fleece,  and  breeders 
afterwards  sought  to  obtain  greater  size,  and,  I  think,  used  the  Lincoln  in  doing 
so." 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  About  two  years  ago  my  flock  averaged  a  little  over  eight  pounds  of  wool 
to  the  fleece ;  last  year  the  average  was  between  seven  and  eight  pounds.  If  I 
made  wethers  of  my  ram  lambs,  and  had  as  many  shearlings  as  I  had  breeding 
ewes,  it  would  increase  the  average  weight  of  the  wool,  because  shearlings — ^the 
lambs  that  come  early,  in  the  latter  end  of  February  or  March — ^have  more  than 
a  yearns  growth  of  wool,  and  being  well  fed,  their  wool  keeps  on  growing.  I 
don't  think  the  wool  of  breeding  ewes,  after  they  have  lambed,  increases  in  weight, 
while  the  wool  of  young  sheep  does  increase  in  weight.  I  have  had  shearlings 
that  would  average  between  eight  and  ten  pounds  a  fleece.  Between  seven  and 
eight  pounds  woiud  be  a  general  average." 

Mr.  Yuill,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

"  I  have  been  raising  pure  Leicester  sheep  for  twelve  years,  generally  winter- 
ing about  thirty-five,  but  am. now  crossiog  them  with  the  Lincoln  as  they  were 
getting  too  fine  in  the  wool  and  small  in  the  body.  I  sell  them  for  breeding  pur- 
poses to  neighbours.    I  can  sell  all  I  raise.** 

The  experience  of  Mr.  Douglass,  of  Percy,  in  regard  to  Leicesters,  has  been 
already  given  in  connection  with  his  evidence  respecting  Cotswolds. 

Mr.  Her,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  while  stating  that  the  Cotswolds  and  Leices- 
tera  have  been  the  favourite  breeds  in  that  district,  says,  that^  to  obtain  a  medium 
wool,  the  Southdown  is  now  being  used  to  cross  the  long-woolled  sheep. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Qalt,  says : — **  The  Down  and  the  Leicester  make  a 
remarkably  good  sheep  to  cross." 

Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  says  of  his  experience  with  the  Leicesters : — 

•*  Thoroughbred  sheep  are  also  being  introduced,  chiefly  the  Leicester,  which  is 
considered  the  best  breed  at  the  present  time.  I  have  been  using  the  Leicesters 
for  about  twelve  years.  Before  that  I  tried  a  cross  with  the  Southdown.  I  put  the 
Southdown  to  the  common  ewes.  It  seemed  to  do  very  well.  I  just  used  one  for 
two  years,  and  we  thought  they  were  getting  too  fine  and  small.  I  used  common 
ewes  for  breeding  purposes,  and  I  am  using  a  Leicester  ram  with  those  crosses.  It 
was  because  there  was  a  demand  for  long  wool  that  made  it  desirable  to  have 
Leicesters.    I  find  the  Leicester  is  as  hardy  as  the  Southdown." 

The  lincolns. 

The  Lincolns  appear  to  find  most  favour  in  the  western  part'of  the  Province. 
Mr.  John  Geary,  of  London,  says  of  them : — 

"Of  sheep  I  prefer  breeding  pure  Lincolns,  as  I  think  they  are  better  adapted 
to  this  country  than  either  the  Cotswolds  or  the  Leicesters.  They  retain  their 
wool  much  better  than  the  Leicesters,  and  the  demand  for  it  is  just  as  good.  I 
have  imported  a  large  number  of  Lincolns  from  England  with  a  view  to  their 
wool,  to  their  quality  as  mutton  sheep,  and  their  general  adaptability  to  this 
country.  I  think  crossing  the  Leicesters  with  the  Lincolns  produces  a  good  sheep, 
and  one  that  gives  good  wool.  I  breed  only  pure  Lincolns ;  they  are  a  very  hardy 
and  easily  kept  sheep." 

Mr.  Simmons,  another  western  witness,  says  of  the  Lincolns : — 

"  1  like  the  Lincoln  sheep,  and  I  think  the  cross  with  them  has  been  of  more 
advantage  to  us  than  the  cross  with  the  Cotswold,  both  for  wool  and  mutton.  As 
to  hardiness,  I  think  the  Lincolns  are  rather  more  hardy  than  the  Cotswolds.  As 
the  matter  stands  to-day,  I  believe  that  the  people  of  our  neighbourhood  are  going 
more  into  Lincolns  than  any  other  breed,  and  we  have  very  lew  Cotswolds." 

The  Southdowns'  Wool. 

References  to  the  Southdown  as  a  desirable  cross  in  the  present  state  of  the 
wool  trade,  upon  the  long- wopUed  varieties  have  been  already  very  numerous.  It 
will  only  be  necessary  to  supplement  them  by  a  few  more  particularly  indicating 
the  Southdown's  merits  in  respect  of  wool 

Mr.  Stephen  White  says : — 

"  On  account  of  the  long  wools  goin^  so  low  in  price,  I  got  some  of  the  South- 
down breed,  and  they  are  succeeding  well.  The  lambs  mature  earlier  than  those 
of  the  larger  breeds,  and  they  are  doing  well.  I  get  about  12  cents  per  pound 
more  for  their  wool  than  for  long  wool  I  have  not  tried  them  long  enough  to  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  which  is  the  most  profitable,  but  the  Cotswold  is 
generally  considered  the  most  profitable  for  crossing  our  flocks  with,  on  account 
of  its  size.  I  think,  however,  from  what  I  have  seen  of  the  Southdowns,  they 
will  keep  easier  and  thrive  better  on  our  land  than  the  Cotswolds,  and  they  don't 
require  so  much  food.    They  are  not  subject  to  any  diseases  that  I  know  of. 

''There  is  a  demand  now  for  medium  rather  than  long  wool,  so  that  wool  grown 
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from  crossing  the  Southdown  and  the  Leicester  is  more  profitable  than  long  wool 
The  Southdown  is  a  very  fine  mutton  sheep,  and  for  that  purpose  brings  more 
in  the  old  country  than  any  other.  I  crossed  a  few  Leicesters  with  Souwdowns 
last  year." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  from  the  adjoining  county  of  Essex,  also  mentions  the 
introduction  of  the  Southdown  in  order  to  meet  the  existing  demand  for  medium 
wool 

Mr.  Rennelson's  evidence  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction,  for  he 
says: — 

"  This  last  year  the  demand  for  Southdowns  was  very  large.  I  sold  all  I  could 
spare  at  the  first  show.  I  attended  that,  being  in  Guelph ;  and  I  cannot  supply 
the  present  demand  for  Southdown  ewes  and  rams.  I  have  not  sold  at  laarge 
prices.  I  have  received  from  $15  to  $50  for  rams ;  from  $30  to  $50  per  pair  for 
ewes.  My  principal  market  for  those  is  just  in  our  own  Province,  though  my  prin- 
cipal sales  last  year  went  to  Nova  Scotia  and  Prince  Edward  Island.  Tnere  is 
very  little  demand  for  Cotswolds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gait." 

Mr.  Rennelson,  of  Gait,  says : — 

"  The  wool  from  half-breed  sheep,  if  fine  in  texture,  brings  as  high  a  price  as 
that  from  pure  Southdowns.  We  have  been  getting  about  30  cents  a  pound  for  long 
wool;  40  cents  were  paid  for  Southdown  this  year  in  Gait.  The  demand  for  this  wod 
is  for  home  manufacture;  we  sell  it  to  the  manufacturer  only.  The  wool  produced 
by  this  cross  is  used,  I  presume,  for  hosiery  work  chiefly.  I  think  it  would  be  safe 
to  say  that  sheep  from  a  cross  of  the  Southdown  with  the  common  ewe  of  the 
country  would,  with  fair  feeding,  weigh  150  pounds  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  months. 
The  weight  of  the  fleece  might  safely  be  called  six  pounds,  dean  wool.  Perhaps 
under  ordinary  treatment  the  Border  Leicester  is  unsurpassed  as  a  mutton  sheep> 
but,  for  early  maturing  lambs  for  market,  I  consider  a  cross  of  the  Down  much 
better,  and  for  feeding  to  extra  weights  the  Cotswold,  with  his  more  angular  frame, 
greater  bone,  and  especially  his  superior  muscle,  superior  to  anything  else." 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  also  of  Gait,  says : — 

**  There  is  more  demand  for  Southdown  wool  now  than  there  was  eight  or  ten 
years  ago.    The  price  of  it  is  rising." 

Mr.  Peter  Clark,  of  Montague,  says : — 

"We  have  forty  to  fifty  sheep  every  winter.  They  are  common  stock,  crossed 
with  the  Southdown.  I  have  a  pure-bred  Southdown  ram.  The  improvement 
is  marked  since  I  used  the  ram.  We  set  about  five  pounds  of  wool  to  the  clip, 
taking  the  flock  round.  We  send  the  meep  to  the  high  rough  land,  and  keep  the 
cows  on  the  better  land." 

Mr.  Maclarlane,  who,  for  reasons  already  given,  now  keeps  Leicesters  only^ 

says  of  his  experience  with  the  Southdown  : — 

"  I  never  saw  hardier  sheep  than  the  Southdown.  I  never  saw  a  Southdown 
lamb  sufier  even  if  dropped  in  snow.  Six  pounds  is  about  our  average  clip.  The 
first  Southdown  ram  clipped  eleven  pounds  washed.  That  was  a  very  extraor^ 
dinary  clip  from  a  Southdown  sheep.  A  ram  from  that  ram,  crossed  with  our 
own,  dipped  thirteen  pounds.    They  were  extra  well  fed." 


Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  says  that  the  bellies  of  the  Southdown  are 
apt  to  get  bare  of  wooL 
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Oxford,  Shropshire,  and  Hampshire  Downs. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Bow  Fftrk,  commends  the  Oxford  Downa.    He  Bays : — 

"  The  great  objection  to  the  Southdown  is  its  want  of  wool       It  is  an  im- 

B>rtant  item  to  raise  a  considerable  fleece  of  wool  in  thia  countty,  and  the  Oxford 
own  has  the  fullest  fleece  of  all  the  Downs." 


HAMFSHIBE  DOWN  8HBEP. 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  leans  evideotly  to  the  same  view.  He  says : — 
"  If  I  be^an  again,  I  would  beein,  I  think,  on  the  Oxford  Down  or  the  Hamp- 
shire Down,  I  don't  know  which.  The  Oxford  Down  is  larger  than  the  Soatii- 
down.  I  don't  know  enough  about  the  Oxford  Down  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it ; 
bat  it  is  Baid  to  be  a  fine  large  sheep  with  a  good  balk  of  wool,  bat  whether  it 
will  keep  its  character  or  not  I  don't  know." 

Mr.  Hood  refers  to  an  illustration  he  had  of  the  value  of  the  Oxford.  He 
■ays:^ — 

"  Last  year  while  I  was  at  Ottawa  some  woollen  manofacturers  who  were 
there  as  a  deputation  were  examining  the  difierent  kinds  of  sheep  in  the  show ; 
and  they  came  upon  some  Oxford  sheep  which  I  had  there,  and  they  wanted  to 
know  what  kind  ctf  sheep  they  were.  One  man  pointed  oat  one  of  tnem,  and  he 
aaid, '  There  is  a  good  wool,  and  a  lot  of  it,  and  that  is  what  we  want'  That 
aheep  was  got  by  crossing  the  Oxford  Down  upon  the  common  sheep." 

Mr.  Snell  does  not  think  the  Oxfords  are  superior  to  the  Leiceaters,  Cotawt^ 
«r  Southdowns. 

Mr.  BawUngs,  of  Forest,  says  of  the  Oxfords : — 

*  I  know  something  of  the  Oxford  Down.     I  don't  like  the  quality  mach 
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beUer  th&n  the  Southdown.  I  have  seen  sheep  got  by  crossing  common  eheep 
vith  an  Oxford  ram.  They  had  the  attributes  of  the  male  animal  stamped  on 
them.  These  attributee,  however,  were  not  so  marked  as  were  those  on  the  female- 
aide." 

Mr,  Rawlings  ia,  however,  a  worm  advocate  for  the  use  of  the  Shropshire  ot 
Hampshire  Downs.  —He  says : — 

"  I  would  like  to  say  something  in  regard  to  sheep.  I  was  a  breeder  of  Cots- 
wold  and  Leicester  sheep  for  some  years.  The  sheep  I  recommend  are  the  Shrop- 
ahire  ajid  Hampshire  Down  sheep.  They  seem  to  do  fully  as  well  in  this  country 
as  in  England,  and  their  meat  is  worth  a  penny  a  pound  more  in  Europe,  and  they- 
are  better  shippers.  I  would  recommend  crossing  our  Canadian  ewes  with  all 
Downs,  Southdown,  Oxford  Down,  Hampshire  Down,  etc.  I  prefer  the  Shrop- 
shire and  Hampshire  Down  sheep,  because  tbey  have  a  heavier  carcass  and  have 
more  wool,  which  is,  however,  a  little  coarser.  There  is  a  difference  between  the 
aaa  of  the  Southdown  and  Uie  Shropshire  Down." 

Merinos. 

The  Merinos  are  a  sheep  not  now  met  with  in  Ontario,  although  formerly  some- 
few  flocks  were  to  be  found  in  the  Province.  Among  the  persons  who  have 
bred  Merinos  is  Mr.  John  Oile,  of  Bastard  (Leeds),  now  a  very  successful  dairy 
brmer.    Mr.  Oile  says : — 
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"  The  flock  consisted  of  between  400  and  500  Merinos.  Before  the  American 
war  they  were  profitable.  I  used  to  get  from  45  to  50  cents  a  pound  for  the  wool 
that  paid  well.  The  flock  was  kept  well  up  by  importing  thoroujjhbred  male 
animals  at  great  cost. 
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"  I  am  thoroughlr  convinced  from  experience  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  ifl 
as  favourable  a  field  for  raisins  fine-wooUed  sheep  as  the  Northern  States,  and  if 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  indaatry,  our  high  lands  would  prove  useful  and 
profitable. 

"  Since  the  price  of  fine  wool  cune  down,  I  abandoned  sheep  raising  and  de- 
voted mj  attention  to  dairying." 

Hitherto  all  the  witnesses  referred  to  in  connection  with  wool,  have  been 
&rmers  and  sheep  breeders.  It  will  now  be  well  to  notice  what  some  of  the  mer- 
ishants  and  manufacturers,  whose  evidence  was  invited,  have  to  say  on  this  sub- 
ject, tie.  John  Hallam  is  a  large  importer  and  exporter  of  wool,  buying  both  in 
the  Canadian  and  foreign  markets,  and  shipping  Canadian  wool,  principally  to  the 
States.  Mr.  Andrew  EUiott,  of  Almonte,  and  Mr.  Bennett  Rosamond,  of  the  same 
place,  are  extensive  woollen  manufacturers.  Witii  regard  to  the  demand  for  wool 
at  the  present  time,  Mr.  E[»llam  says  : — 

"There  baa  sprung  up  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  demand  for  medinm 
wools  in  Canada,  such  as  are  used  for  underclothing,  knitted  goods  for  men's  and 
ladies'  under-wear,  tweeds,  serges,  and  goods  of  that  description.  These  wools  are 
superseding,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  similar  wools  that  were  formerly  imported." 

He  adds : — 

"  In  the  United  States  the  demand  is  chiefly  for  what  is  called  medium  long 
wools  for  delaine  purposes.  There  is  at  present  a  great  ol^ection  to  the  wool  m 
thoroughbreds,  on  account  of  its  length  and  coarseness.  Wlen  I  say  that  there  is 
a  demand  in  the  United  States  for  medium  wool,  I  mean  the  wool  from  the  ooss 
of  some  fine  breed  and  a  thoroughbred,  which  will  give  the  wool  a  lustre,  and  suf> 
ficient  strength  of  staple  to  enable  it  to  comb ;  a  cross  of  a  Leicester  and  a  South- 
down, or  a  Shropshire  and  a  Southdown,  is  the  class  of  wool  which  I  would  advise 
the  farmers  of  Ontario  to  raise  in  preference  to  any  other  kind. 

"  We  have  no  machinery  in  tins  country  for  using  the  long,  heavy  wools  pro- 
fitably, and  we  have  to  find  a  market  for  them  abroad." 
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Mr.  Hallam  hardly  intended,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  suggest  a  Southdown  and 
Shropshire  eross  as  one  means  of  obtaining  the  desired  article  in  wool  His 
familiarity  is  not  so  great  with  breeds  of  sheep  as  with  their  product,  but  his  mean- 
ing is  very  dear,  and  it  is  the  cross  between  a  Down  and  a  long-woolled  sheep 
Leicester  or  Cotswold,  that  will  supply  the  need  he  indicates  as  existing. 

As  between  the  Cotswold  and  Leicester,  Mr.  Hallam  is,  however,  probably 
eoTTect  when  he  says : — 

"  Previous  to  the  recent  change  in  favour  of  medium  wools,  the  Leicester  wool 
was  more  in  demand  than  the  Cotswold.  The  Leicester  wool,  as  I  understand  it, 
when  manufactured  into  goods,  imparts  a  lustre  to  the  manufiEictured  article  to  a 
OTeater  extent  than  the  Cotswold  wool ;  it  is  also  more  even  in  staple,  is  not  so 
bulkv,  and  is  a  better  spinning  wool  for  combing  purposes.  On  the  whole,  I  think 
the  fleece  of  a  thoroughbred  Cotswold  would  l^  heavier  than  that  of  ike  Lei- 
cester." ^ 

The  views  of  the  witness  are  further  exemplified  in  an  allusion  he  makes  in- 
cidentally to  his  own  recent  importations.    He  says : — 

"  We  require  a  great  deal  more  medium  wool  in  this  country.  Five  weeks 
ago  I  bought  50,000  pounds  of  6-erman  wool,  which  is  similar  to  our  Southdown 
wool,  but  a  little  more  tender,  soft,  and  bulky.  What  we  need  in  this  country  is 
a  fine,  bulky  wool — ^not  a  heavy,  dead  one.  Some  blankets  have  a  heavy,  dead 
weight,  while  others  have  a  nice  puffiness  and  elasticity  about  them,  commonly 
called  loftiness.  We  get  that  from  the -crosses  which  I  have  described ;  and  this 
German  wool  is  very  superior  in  that  respect,  and  is  very  dean  and  pure.  I 
bought  it  for  32  cents  a  pound,  about  the  same  price  as  that  of  the  Scotch  wool" 

And  then  he  alludes  approvingly  to  the  wool  of  the  "  native"  sheep,  which,  as 

already  remarked,  are  clearly  a  mixed  race,  with  probably  a  strong  Down  element 

still  lingering  in  and  among  them,  but  largely  mingled  of  late  years  with  the 

long- wools.     Mr.  Hallam  says : — 

*'  When  I  speak  of  the  old  Canadian  sheep,  I  refer  to  the  old  stamp,  such  as 
we  find  around  Kingston  and  the  older  settlements  of  the  Province.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  Cotswold  blood  in  them  or  noi  I  prefer  to  give  five 
cents  a  pound  more  for  Southdown  or  true  cross  wool  than  for  Cotswold,  Leicester 
or  Lincoln — I  mean  the  wool  of  any  of  the  thoroughbred  long-wooUed  sheep.  We 
still  class  wools  short  medium  and  long  medium." 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  the  firm  of  Elliott,  Shirreff  &  Co.,  of  Almonte,  manu- 
facturers of  the  finer  description  of  tweeds,  uses  little  or  no  Canadian  wool,  hav- 
ing to  import  the  classes  of  wool  he  requires.  Nor  did  he  hold  out  much  prospect 
of  a  demand  for  Canadian  grown  wool  in  this  country,  although  admitting  that  in 
certain  classes  of  goods  it  was  wanted  in  increased  quantities.    He  says : — 

"  We  are  not  able  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  wool  we  require  in  Canada.  The 
coarser  and  longer  wools  have  been  chiefly  grown  in  Canada.  In  western  Ontario 
I  used  to  manufacture  the  home-grown  wools  into  coarse  tweeds  and  blankets 
and  some  flannels. 

"  There  are  no  mills  for  making  worsted  goods  in  Canada  at  present,  but  Mr. 
Rosamond  is  building  one.  That  will  be  supplied  chiefly  by  Australian  wool. 
Some  Leicester  wool  will  be  required. 
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"  There  is  a  good  demand  in  Canada  still  for  the  coarser  wools.  All  the  small 
local  mills  and  some  of  the  larger  ones,  such  as  the  Cornwall,  use  a  great  deal  of 
Canada  coarse  wools.     Our  coarse  wools  are  also  largely  exported. 

"Southdown  wool  would  not  be  fine  enough  for  us,  and  if  crossed  with  th# 
Leicester  would  be  still  coarser.  The  medium  wool  produced  by  a  cross  from  the 
Southdown  on  the  common  stock  would  be  used  for  a  medium  class  of  tweeds. 
The  demand  for  these  has  not  at  present  been  very  laige. 

**  There  has  of  late  been  a  demand  for  what  we  know  as  Scotch  cheviots, 
which  has  absorbed  a  good  deal  of  medium  wool.  They  are  a  class  of  goods  with- 
out much  fijiish.  The  continuance  of  the  demand  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  We 
buy  none  of  this  wool  and  so  cannot  say  anything  as  to  its  price. 

*'  For  a  lustre  no  wool  is  better  than  the  common  Canadian  wool,  but  the 
quantity  required  by  us  is  very  small." 

Mr  Bennett  Rosamond  was  not  in  Almonte  at  the  time  of  the  Commissioners' 
visit,  but  has  since,  at  their  invitation,  expressed  his  views  in  writing,  and  they 
very  f tlUy  accord  with  those  of  Mr.  Hallam.  His  letter  is  worth  reproducing  in 
full.    He  says : — 

"  We  use  only  a  very  limited  quantity  of  Canadian  wool,  and  that  not  by 
itself  but  in  combination  with  fine  wools  to  produce  certain  efiects. 

"  However,  even  that  limited  quantity  we  have  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
of  the  proper  quality*  The  great  bulk  of  the  wool  grown  in  Canada  seems  to  be 
suitable  for  only  the  very  roughest  and  coarsest  of  tweeds,  a  fact  hardly  credit- 
able, one  would  think,  to  the  judgment  of  our  wool  growers,  and  one  which  has^ 
in  my  opinion,  seriously  inteifered  with  their  profits. 

"  We,  in  common,  I  have  no  doubt,  with  nine-tenths  of  Canadian  wool  manu- 
facturers, would  be  glad  to  use  a  laige  proportion  of  native  wool,  could  we  only 
get  it  of  suitable  quality,  neither  too  fine  on  the  one  hand,  such  as  Merino,  nor  too 
coarse  and  long  on  the  other,  such  as  Leicester  and  Cotswold. 

"  Medium  wools  everywhere,  at  home  as  well  as  abroad,  are  in  greater  demand 
and  relatively  bring  a  higher  price  than  finer  wools,  and,  besides,  are  more  easily 
grown  in  Canada,  and  qmte  as  easily,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  as  are  the  longer 
and  coarser  sorts. 

*'  I  feel  very  confident,  did  our  farmers  turn  their  attention  more  to  wools  of 
a  Southdown  character,  the  benefit  to  the  countrv  would  be  greater  than  most 

Cople  have  any  idea  of.  Our  Canadian  manuracturers  would  then  have  the 
nefit  of  a  class  of  wool  now  at  all  times  difficult  to  procure,  and  would  be  able 
to  produce  better  and  more  saleable  goods,  really  Canadian,  than  they  now  can  do^ 
and  the  money  sent  out  of  the  country  for  such  wools  would  be,  instead,  distribu- 
ted among  our  own  people. 

"  I  am  veiy  glad  indeed  to  learn  that  your  Commission  is  giving  the  matter 
careful  attention,  and  hope  your  labours  may  be  productive  of  good  results." 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  manufacturers  endorse  the  opinions  expressed 
by  other  witnesses,  and  that,  just  as  the  market  for  mutton  in  Great  Britain  is  to 
be  best  cultivated  and  assured  by  a  cross  of  the  Down  sheep  on  the  native  or 
long-woolled  varieties,  so  by  a  combination  of  the  same  ingredients  is  the  medium 
wool  of  commerce  to  be  best  obtained.  Before  noticing  some  other  matters  con- 
nected with  wool  production  a  word  or  two  may  now  be  in  order  respecting  whai 
are  termed  not  very  correctly,  but  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  "  native  sheep.' 
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The  "Natives." 

*'  The  natives  **  it  is  evident  have  a  certain  quality  not  by  any  means  to  be 
despised.  They  may  owe  it  to  chance,  their  origin  being  a  matter  of  convenience 
or  accident,  not  of  design  or  skilful  management.  But  it  is  dear  that,  among  them, 
are  the  materials  for  rapid  improvement,  by  using  upon  them  the  thoroughbred 
males  of  the  variety  that  will  best  supply  that  of  which  they  are  most  lacking. 
They  are  not  likely  to  be  too  large,  but  they  may  either  show  too  strong  a  tendency 
to  long  wool  or  short  wool  in  different  cases,  and  the  farmer  should  be  guided  in  the 
choice  of  the  buck  he  uses  by  these  circumstances.  One  thing  in  all  the  discussion 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  comes  out  plainly  enough,  and  that  is,  not  only  that,  in  a 
superlative  sense,  do  sheep  of  all  the  necessary  breeds  thrive  wonderfully  well  in 
Ontario,  but  that  every  one  of  the  breeds,  the  merits  of  which  have  been  discussed 
(except  the  Merinos,  which  were  only  noticed  in  passing)  has  its  place  to  fill,  can 
fill  that  place  profitably  to  the  breeder,  and  is  necessary  to  the  wool  and  mutton 
producing  industries  of  Ontario,  while  even  the  "  native"  presents  an  excellent 
foundation  on  which  improvements  can  be  made. 

Treatment  of  Wool. 

But  something  more  is  needed  than  wool  of  a  particular  character  or  class. 
And  it  is  to  be  feared  that  even  the  best  samples  of  wool  in  point  of  kind  are  too 
often  sadly  reduced  in  value  by  the  carelessness  of  the  producer.  Mr.  Hallam 
buys  in  all  parts  of  the  Province,  and  has  therefore  excellent  opportunities  for 
judging  of  the  manner  in  which  farmers  set  about  this  important  branch  of  busi- 
ness.   He  says  with  much  commendable  plainness  of  speech: — 

*'  As  a  rule  our  farmers  do  not  take  enough  care  of  their  sheep,  consequently 
the  wool  is  full  of  seeds,  burrs  and  chaff,  which  lessens  its  value  one,  two  or  three 
cents  a  pound.  I  cannot  say  which  class  of  sheep  produce  the  most  *  cots.'  I 
think  the  remedy  for  '  cots '  is  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers  themselves. 

*'  The  carelessness  of  farmers  with  regard  to  the  care  of  wool  applies  both  to 
the  fleece  on  the  sheep  and  after  it  is  sheared.  There  is  not  sufficient  care  taken 
in  shearing  the  fleece  and  getting  the  wool  into  a  good  marketable  condition. 

"  I  import  wools  from  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  similar  to  our  lambs' 
-wools,  which  have  not  a  burr  or  a  seed  in  them.  You  could  not  find  a  seed  or 
burr  in  10,000  pounds  of  such  imported  wool,  but  I  would  find  10,000  burrs  and 
seeds  in  the  same  quantity  of  wool  raised  in  Canada.  That  arises  from  the  care- 
lessness of  the  farmers  in  keeping  their  sheep,  and  in  not  having  proper  appliances 
for  keeping  burrs  and  seeds  from  the  sheep.    It  is  simply  owing  to  slovenly 


"  In  wool  there  are  what  are  called  '  rejections,'  which  consist  of  '  cots,'  wool 
badly  washed^,  wool  with  seed  in  it,  and  wool  with  chaff  in  it,  and  wool  with  burrs 
in  it;  and  about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  wool  we  get  in  Canada  consists  of  rejections, 
Tvhile,  if  care  were  taken,  there  would  not  be  two  per  cent,  of  rejections,  as  is  the 
case  in  English  wool." 

There  can  be  no  reason  whatever  why  Canadian  wool  should  be  more  dirty 

-than  Scotch  wooL    But  Mr.  Hallam  goes  on  to  say  : — 

26 
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*'-The  wool  I  buy  in  Scotland  is  almost  the  same  as  that  bought  here ;  I  buy 
it  because  it  is  free  from  all  those  foreign  elements  which  are  so  objectionable  to 
the  manufacturer.  Last  week  I  bought  8,000  pounds  of  English  lambs'  wool,  and 
I  gave  32  cents  a  pound  for  it,  delivered  here ;  for  our  own  wool,  I  would  give 
29  or  30  cents — that  is,  about  ten  per  cent.  less.  We  sort  the  wool  into  lamb, 
superb,  number  one,  and  chafiy,  and  burry,  and  it  ranges  from  4  cents  up  to  29 
and  32  cents  a  pound,  and  the  reason  that  Canadian  farmers  do  not  get  the  high- 
est^ price  for  their  wool  is  just  owing  to  slovenly  farming." 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  two  or  three  cents  a  pound  is  all  the 
difference  caused  by  this  want  of  care  on  the  part  of  farmers.  Specimens  of  wool 
were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hallam  to  the  Commissioners,  deteriorated  to  the  amount 
of  ten  or  twelve  cents  a  pound  from  the  same  cause. 

Mr.  Hallam  adds  one  more  remark,  to  which  attention  may  profitably  be 
drawn,  when  he  says  :— 

'^  I  cannot  say  whether  the  want  of  lustre  in  the  Canadian  wool  is  owing  to 
the  want  of  breeding  or  the  want  of  management ;  but  L  have  always  found  that 
good  farmers,  who  feed  their  sheep  well,  have  good  lustre  wool.  There  is  no  lustre 
on  the  wool  of  the  old  Canadian  sheep. 

"  The  average  weight  of  the  fleeces  we  get  from  farmers  who  pay  no  atten- 
tion to  breeding  is  about  five  pounds,  from  those  who  pay  some  attention  to 
breeding  six  or  seven  pounds,  and  from  those  who  follow  fancy  breeding  nine  or 
ten  pounds.  We  buy  imwashed  wools,  but  we  take  about  one-third  off  the  price 
when  wools  are  unwashed." 

Good  feeding,  good  breeding,  and  good  management  means,  it  will  be  seen, 
good  wool  as  well  as  good  mutton. 

FEEDING  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

The  last  allusion  suggests  some  reference  to  the  feeding  and  general  manage- 
ment of  sheep. 

Mr.  Hobson  buys  lambs  largely  for  fall  feeding.  His  plan  is  described  by 
him  as  follows : — 

"I  generally  take  200  lambs  and  upwards  for  fall  feeding.  I  feed  them  laigely 
on  rape,  and  also  on  oats  and  turnips  when  the  weather  gets  bad.  They  paid 
very  well  last  year ;  the  increase  in  price  at  which  I  sold  uiem  was  about  $2  & 
head.  The  average  weight  at  which  I  have  sold  them  has  been  iEi  little  over  & 
hundred  pounds.  The  last  lot  I  sold  on  the  12th  December  averaged  107  pounds. 
The  land  on  which  the  rape  is  raised  I  summer  fallow,  but  do  not  manure.  The 
manure  of  these  sheep  is  valuable  and  an  important  consideration  in  feeding  them. 

"I  usually  sow  tne  rape  during  the  first  aamp  weather  after  the  haying  begins, 
about  the  first  week  in  July.  I  sow  it  with  a  dnll  and  ridge  it,  though  I  think 
it  is  fullv  better  to  sow  it  on  a  fiat.  I  keep  sowing  it  thinner  and  thinner  every  j 
year.  1  would  not  put  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  the  acre ;  the 
smaller  quantity  you  sow  the  better.  I  usually  have  in  view  a  partial  cleaning 
of  the  land  at  the  same  time. 

"  1  vary  in  the  number  of  acres  which  I  sow  with  rape.  I  usually  sow  from  ten 
to  twenty  acres,  sometimes  as  many  as  thirty  acres.  I  generally  have  a  veiy 
heavy  crop  of  rape.    I  very  commonly  use  plaster  on  the  land,  and  I  belieTe, 
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-taking  one  season  with  another,  that  150  pounds  of  plaster  will  double  the  crop 
•of  rape." 

Mr.  Hobson's  opinion  as  to  the  profitableness  of  sheep  feeding  is  valuable. 
He  says : — 

"The  price  which  I  pay  for  lambs  varies  very  much,  but  they  usually  run  up  to 
.about  $2.50.  The  year  before  last  I  had  to  sell  them  at  $3.62^,  and  there  was 
not  very  much  profit  in  them,  but  I  never  pass  by  good  sheep  if  they  come  in  the 
way  when  I  am  buying  lambs;  and  in  the  same  season  I  sold  a  lot  of  over  150 
sheep,  all  of  which  went  to  the  English  market,  and  while  I  had  not  got  a  large 
increase  on  the  price  of  the  lambs  the  sheep  were  sold  for  something  over  $6,  and 
I  made  very  well  on  them.     The  business  of  feeding  sheep  is  a  very  profitable  one.** 

Mr.  Benson,  from  an  entirely  different  section  of  country,  is  of  the  same  opinion 
;as  Mr  Hobson.     He  says : — 

"  I  think  sheep  raising  is  a  profitable  branch  of  industry.  But  for  the  sheep 
much  stuff  might  go  to  waste,  and  they  are  very  useful  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
land  in  preventing  noxious  grasses  from  growing  up.  ^hev  nibble  at  grasses 
i)hat  cows  won't  touch ;  and  in  winter  they  cost  very  little  to  feed,  as  you  can  feed 
them  almost  entirely  on  straw  and  hay.  You  can  keep  a  hundred  or  two  sheep, 
.and  not  feel  it.  They  eat  up  the  offal,  and  if  you  feed  them  on  turnips,  as  the 
English  farmers  do,  it  is  a  grand  way  to  improve  the  land ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
•<^limate  here  is  against  feeding  turuips  to  them  as  they  do  in  the  old  country.  I 
would  sell  them  as  lambs  if  1  could  get  good  prices  for  them,  but  the  wethers 
<»n  be  kept  till  the  following  year." 

Mr.  Benson  farms  from  nine  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  of  land  representing 
-some  half-dozen  contiguous  properties  with  buildings  thereon.  Hence  his  ability 
not  only  to  keep  a  large  number  of  sheep  but  to  divide  the  sheep  into  small  Hocks 
of  fifty  ewes  to  one  ram— ==the  latter  kept  separate  from  the  ewes.  His  treat- 
^ment  of  sheep  in  winter  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  most  other  witnesses. 
He  says : — 

"  I  never  enclose  my  sheep  in  winter.     My  yards  are  very  comfortable,  and 
-there  are  sheds  accessible  to  them  where  they  can  run  in  and  out  at  -liberty,  and 
I  think  they  keep  better  in  that  way  than  any  other.    So  long  as  they  are  pro- 
tected from  the  winds  and  storms,  they  are  better  in  the  open  air  than  shut  up. 
'They  have  been  out  sometimes  when  the  thermometer  is  as  low  as  from  twenty 
to  thirty-five  degrees  below  zero ;  but  that  is  generally  upon  bright  days  when 
the  sun  is  shiniug  warm,  and  the  sheep  like  to  be  in  the  open  air.     I  feed  them 
Lay  in  racks,  into  which  they  can  put  their  heads.    If  we  are  feeding  them  on 
.straw,  we  throw  it  to  them  in  the  yard,  and  what  they  wastQ  is  used  for  bedding. 
I  have  never  had  more  than  fifty  or  sixtv  in  one  yard;  my  buildings  are  numerous, 
^wing  to  there  having  been  a  number  oi  farms  on  my  place.    The  open  sheds  for 
^he  sheep  are  built  beside  the  bams.    The  thoroughbr^  lambs  are  never  put  to 
the  rams  before  they  are  one  year  old.     The  finest  of  the  early  common  lambs 
ma}"-  go  to  the  buck  in  the  fall ;  this  seems  to  save  a  year,  and  I  do  not  think  they 
Are  very  much  the  worse  for  it     I  usually  pick  out  the  worst  of  the  ewe  lambs 
.and  sell  them  ;  I  only  keep  the  best  for  breeding  purposes.    I  would  rather  not 
use  ram  lambs  for  breeding.    I  breed  the  second  year.    I  have  no  particular  time 
for  selling  my  lambs  ;  I  always  sell  them  whenever  I  can  get  a  good  price  for 
^hem. ' 
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Mr.  Benson's  sitoation  is  one  subject  to  low  temperature,  and  therefore  if  the 
sheep  were  ever  in  need  of  warm  housing  it  would  be  there. 

Mr.  Parkinson's  system  of  winter  feeding  is  as  follows : — 

"  In  keeping  my  breeding  ewes  in  winter  I  feed  them  with  pea-straw  in  racks> 
and  alternate  this  with  hay.     At  first  I  give  them  a  good  deal  of  pea-straw,  and 

five  them  a  feed  of  hay  perhaps  three  times  a  week,  because  they  will  eat  hay 
etter  after  they  have  had  pea-straw  a  while,  and  will  take  to  the  pea-straw  bet- 
ter after  they  have  had  hay  a  while.  In  addition  to  the  pea-straw  1  feed  breeding 
ewes  turnips  once  a  day — about  two  bushels  of  turnips  to  twenty  ewes  ;  and  in 
addition  to  that  I  give  them  once  a  day  a  small  feed  of  grain — ^not  a  pint  each — 
with  a  little  chopped  stuff  and  bran.  After  they  have  lambed  I  give  them  more 
turnips — twice  or  three  times  a  day — and  all  the  clover  hay  they  will  eat ;  and 
in  addition  to  that  I  boil  some  oats  and  flaxseed  and  mix  it  with  cut  hay,  bran  and 
chopped  stuff,  and  give  them  two  feeds  of  this  a  day." 

As  to  shelter,  Mr.  Parkinson  agrees  with  Mr.  Benson.    He  says  : — 

''In  the  fwinter  I  prefer  keeping  my  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  a  yard  fenced 
closely  enough  to  protect  them  from  the  wind  ;  in  this  way  they  can  have  plenty 
of  exercise  where  the  air  is  always  pure.  There  is  no  class  of  stock  that  is  more 
sensitive  to  foul  air  than  sheep,  and  if  they  are  confined  in  close  pens  during  the 
night  you  will  find  a  bad  odour  arising  from  them  in  the  morning.  Besides,  if 
sheep  are  shut  up  so  that  they  sweat  and  get  their  wool  damp,  and  they  are  then 
let  out  with  this  dampness  on  their  wool,  they  are  very  likely  to  take  cold  ;  but 
as  long  as  you  keep  their  wool  dry  and  protect  them  from  the  wind  they  will 
stflnd  the  cold  weather  very  well  On  calm  nights  in  winter  I  have  found  my 
sheep  outside  in  the  open  yard  where  they  preferred  to  be  rather  than  in  the  shei 
I  am  more  a  breeder  of  sheep  to  sell  to  the  farmers  than  a  feeder.  I  have  prin- 
cipally bred  to  sell  for  breeding  purposes." 

Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  says  as  to  wintering  sheep : — 

"  The  fewer  sheep  in  a  flock  the  better.  I  think  sheep  pay  better  than  cattle, 
but  would  prefer  to  keep  both.  Sheep  in  the  winter  should  be  sheltered,  but  not 
kept  too  warm,  and  the  lambs  separated.  I  feed  the  sheep  on  hay,  and  give  the 
lambs  grain  every  day.     They  should  have  the  run  of  the  barn-yard." 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Yaughan  York),  expresses  the  sxme  opinion. 

Mr.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  says  : — 

''  In  the  winter  time  the  sheep  are  too  much  confined  in  this  country ;  it 
would  be  better  if  they  were  allowed  to  be  more  in  the  open  air.  I  would  leave 
them  outside,  and  let  them  have  plenty  of  exercise,  until  the  lambing  season  came 
on.  Our  ram  lambs  last  year,  although  they  were  allowed  to  run  out  of  doors  last 
winter,  did  very  well.  In  all  these  things  I  judge  very  much  by  the  habits  of 
tlie  animals.  In  hard,  dry,  freezing  weather  the  sheep  like  to  be  out  on  the  snow, 
butnot  in  stormy  weather,  and  I  believe  they  are  better  to  be  outside  than  to  be 
shut  up. 

"  1  do  not  feed  turnips  every  day  to  the  breeding  ewes.  Last  year  we 
stopped  doing  so,  and  I  think  we  had  better  luck.  If  we  give  them  turnips,  we 
may  feed  them  an  odd  one  or  two,  but  that  is  all.  We  give  them  bran  sometimes. 
I  think  turnips  are  bad  for  breeding  ewes  if  you  allow  them  to  eat  all  they  can. 
They  ai*e  likely  to  gorge  themselves,  and  that  injures  the  lamb.  I  do  not  sdy^ 
them  grain  very  often ;  but,  about  a  week  after  lambing,  we  of  course  feed 
them  turnips  and  grain  (oats  and  peas),  and  it  won't  hurt  them." 
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Mr.  Stone  adds  that,  in  his  belief,  a  great  many  sheep  have  been  spoiled  in 
this  country  by  poor  feeding. 

Mr.  Hood's  method  of  treatment  is  as  follows : — 

'*  I  would  like  to  have  lambs  come  in  March  if  there  is  a  place  to  keep  them 
in.  After  taking  them  off  the  grass  in  October  I  would  put  them  on  turnips  and 
grain — peas  and  oats  if  I  could  get  them.  I  would  also  probably  give  them  a  little 
bran,  as  well  as  hay  and  pea-straw.  To  the  lambing  ewes  I  would  give  a  little 
mash.  I  prefer  letting  the  lambs  run  with  the  ewes ;  if  you  do  not  separate  them 
it  will  not  be  many  days  before  the  lamb  will  begin  to  nibble  with  the  ewe.  I 
think  it  would  pay  to  feed  the  sheep  during  the  first  year  of  their  growth  on  grain 
or  to  soil  them  in  the  field.  I  am  feeding  partly  on  green  peas  and  oats  ;  the 
sheep  are  fond  of  that,  and  you  can  feed  them  almost  as  cheaply  upon  it  as  upon  pas- 
ture. They  prefer  it  to  clover.  I  keep  water  accessible  to  them  all  the  time.and  give 
them  any  amount  of  salt.  I  would  wean  the  lambs  in  August  at  the  latest,  and, 
during  the  ensuing  winter  I  would  give  them  a  good  quantity  of  roots  at  first, 
and  not  too  much  grain." 

Mr.  Snell  does  not  appear  to  dread  the  effect  of  keeping  sheep  in  large  flocks* 
He  says : — 

"  The  number  of  sheep  that  a  farmer  should  keep  in  one  flock  depends  on  the 
quantity  of  room  he  has,  I  think  there  need  be  no  limit  to  the  number  if  he  has 
room  enough.  I  know  there  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  Cotswolds  cannot  be  herded 
together  in  as  large  flocks  as  the  finer  wooUed  sheep ;  but  I  don't  think  there  is 
anything  in  it.  1  have  seen  Cotswolds  herded  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  hun- 
dred, and  as  high  as  eight  himdred  in  the*  old  country,  and  doing  well.  We  could 
keep  them  in  this  country  very  well,  on  farms  of  from  two  to  four  hundred  acres, 
in  flocks  of  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  I  think  any  class  of  sheep,  either  the 
fine-wooUed  or  the  long-woolled  varieties,  will  do  better  when  kept  in  small  lots 
than  when  kept  in  large  lots." 

He  adds : — 

"  On  an  ordinary  farm  of  100  acres  I  think  a  man  could  profitably  keep  30 
sheep ;  and  a  farm  of  200  acres  ought  to  maintain  from  60  to  75  or  100  sheep. 
That  is  under  a  system  of  mixed  husbandry,  of  course." 

Mr.  Snell's  system  of  feeding  is  as  follows : — 

''  In  the  winter  time  we  keep  the  sheep  in  open  sheds,  with  doors  that  can  be 
closed  in  case  of  stormy  weather,  so  that  they  can  run  in  and  out  of  the  yards  at 

{>leasure,  We  feed  them  in  racks  in  the  house,  principally  on  clover  hay.  We 
eed  a  good  deal  of  pea  straw  to  our  breeding  ewes ;  to  the  young  sheep  we  feed 
clover  hay,  and  roots.  I  think  from  the  experience  I  have  had  that  to  leed  roots 
to  ewes  with  lamb  is  injurious  to  the  lambs.  It  makes  the  lambs  weak.  Old 
country  shepherds  say  that  when  they  have  a  big  crop^of  turnips  they  have  a  poor 
crop  of  lambs.  We  feed  them  plenty  of  turnips  after  they  have  lambed.  During 
the  winter  time  we  also  give  our  young  sheep  a  little  grain — ^peas  and  oats  mixea 
— ^and  two  or  three  weeks  before  lambing  time  we  give  the  ewes  a  mixture  of 
peas  and  oats  and  bran." 

Mr.  BusseU  says  as  to  feeding  and  winter  treatment : — 

**  In  the  winter  I  feed  pea-straw,  hay,  and  turnips,  to  sheep.  Good  shelter 
from  the  cold  witids  is  of  great  benefit,  at  the  same  time  they  require  an  outside 
yardi  to  be  healthy." 
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Profits  of  Sheep  Farming. 

With  regard  to  the  profits  on  sheep  breeding,  opinions  will  vary.  In  this  case- 
the  breeder  has  to  take  into  account  a  different  class  of  circumstances  affecting 
profit  and  loss  from  those  which  influence  the  calculations  of  one  who  is  only  a 
buyer  and  feeder.  Some  witnesses  have  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  profit  is 
greater  on  selling  lambs  than  on  keeping  the  sheep  over  winter  and  then  shipping 
them  to  Europe.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  clear  that  the  profit  on  sheep  kept  for 
their  second  clip  is  not  in  proportion  to  that  realized  by  their  sale  in  their  first- 
summer  as  shearlings. 

Mr.  Rawlings  says  on  this  point : — 

"  The  most  profitable  time  for  farmers  to  sell  their  sheep  is  after  they  have 
taken  the  first  wool.  I  would  advise  them  to  keep  their  lambs  during  the  winter, 
take  the  first  wool,  and  sell  them  after  July.  That  would  bring  them  the  most 
profit." 

The  wool,  too,  of  the  first  dip  is  usually  of  the  finest  quality.  What  the 
shearling,  or  its  wool,  will  be  worth,  is  of  course  dependent  on  breed  and  feed.  It 
is  not  intended  to  argue  that  a  common  sheep,  with  a  4  lb.  or  ^\  lb.  fleece  and 
bringing  4  or  4j^  cents,  live  weight,  at  the  highest,  is  a  profitable  animal  any  where* 
Professor  Brown  puts  the  difference  in  value  and  profit  between  the  common  and 
the  improved  sheep  as  follows : — 

"  The  difference  between  the  value  of  a  well-bred  grade  and  a  common  sheep 
is  thus  shown  :t- 

Common       Improved 
Sheep.  Cross. 

Common  wool,  6  lbs.  at  27a $1  35 

Improved  wool,  8  lbs.  at  35c S2  80 

Common  mutton,  140  lbs.  at  4c 6  60 

Improved  mutton,  170  lbs.  at  5Jc 9  35 

$6  95  $12  15 

6  95 

Difference $5  20 

Or,  $520  in  a  flock  of  100." 

That  these  calculations  are  correct  in  so.  far  as  they  apply  to  a  first-class  ani- 
mal over  a  common  one  will  probably  be  assented  to  by  most.  But  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  improved  grade  sheep  of  farmers  generally  will  hardly  come  up 
to  the  standard  given  above. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  extraordinary  clip  of  wool  obtained  here  and  there 
by  successful  breeders,  it  will  be  safest  to  place  the  average  weight  of  medium  wooL 
say  from  a  Southdown  and  Cotswold  or  Leicester  cross,  at  7  lbs.  For  good  me- 
dium wool,  35  cents  would  be  an  average  price.     Nor  does  there  appear,  from  the 
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evidence,  to  be  the  least  difficulty  in  bringing  a  good  grade  shearUng  up  to  160 
lbs.,  live  weight.  While  5  cents  a  pound  may  be  assumed  as  the  value  of  mixed 
lots  of  sheep  of  fair  quality,  it  is  freely  stated  that  cargoes  of  wethers  would 
probably  bring  7  cents.  One  witness  had  actually  paid  TJ  cents  in  Buffalo  last. 
March  for  such  a  shipment*  That,  for  really  good  grade  wethers  of  suitable  size, 
6  cents  may  be  obtained,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  believe.  But  to  avoid  mis- 
leading any  one  it  may  be  safest  to  take  5^  cents  as  the  basis  of  the  present  cal- 
culation. At  that  rate  a  shearling  wether,  weighing  160  lbs.,  shipped  in  May  to 
Europe,  would  bring,  at  5J  cents  per  lb.,  $8.80,  having  already  yielded  a  clip  of 
wool,  say  7  lbs,  at  35  cents — 82.45 — ^and  with  the  universal  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  manure  of  sheep,  it  will  not  be  too  much  to  assert  that  75  cents  will  be 
fairly  gained  to  the  farmer  from  that  source.  That  makes  a  gross  return  on  the 
shearling  of  $12.  On  the  other  hand,  what  has  he  cost  ?  Probably  the  following 
account  will  be  nearly  accurate  : — 

Proportion  of  sire's  services $0  50 

Mother's  keep  during  milk 2  25 

Extra  food,  bran  and  meal,  from  March  to  October 1  15 

Grazing 0  20 

Dipping 0  03 

Winter  keep,  October  to  May 2  25 

Washingand  clipping 0  10 

Proportion  of  management,  casualties,  etc. — say 1  00 

Total  cost  of  shearling ; $7  48 

Showing  a  profit  of  $4.52. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  notice  the  results  of  selling  the 
same  animal,  not  as  a  shearling,  but  as  a  lamb,  in  the  fall.  To  the  latter  the  first 
four  items  of  expense  will  certainly  apply,  and,  as  casualties  are  greatest  in  the 
earlier  months  of  the  creature's  life,  so  it  will  hardly  be  unfair  to  charge  it  with 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  dollar  (66c.)  representing  that  item  in  the  above  state- 
ment, while  on  the  other  hand,  the  manure  previous  to  the  wintering  period  is 
hardly  worth  anything.  The  cost  then  of  the  lamb  on  the  same  calculation  as 
the  shearling  will  be  $4.76,  with  no  incidental  return  previous  to  marketing.  Its 
value  at  that  stage  appears  to  fluctuate  greatly.  When  lambs  bring  such  sums  as 
occasionally  have  been  mentioned — ^$7  or  $8  a  head — ^farmers  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  disposing  of  them,  but  the  ordinary  prices  are  much  lower.  Three 
dollars  to  four  dollars  and  a  half  will  be  nearer  the  mark.  The  farmer  will 
occasionally  be  obliged  to  sell  his  lambs,  but  the  better  the  farmer  the  more  he 
will  strive  to  retain  them,  to  bring  them  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence  both 
in  wool  and  mutton,  and  to  improve  his  farm  while  he  is  improving  his  breed  of 
sheep,  thus  rendering  it  every  year  capable  of  sustaining  a  larger  flock. 

On  one  point  the  witnesses  were  a  unit,  and  that  was  the  inadvisability  of 
using  ram  lambs  for  breeding  purposes..    The  practice  is  condemned  by  all  as 
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tending  either  to  the  weakening  of  the  flock,  or  not  unfrequently  to  the  loss  of 
a  season  altogether.  One  mature  ram  will  very  well  serve  fifty  or  sixty  ewes  in 
a  season. 

The  Southdown  is  admitted  to  be  the  most  prolific  of  the  breeds,  frequently 
having  twins  and  losing  few  by  cold  or  exposure.  Mr.  Parkinson,  however,  has  no 
reason  to  complain  of  his  Leicesters  in  that  respect.  In  1876  he  got  thirty-six 
lambs  from  twenty  ewes ;  in  1877,  thirty-three  from  twenty  ewes ;  in  1878, 
thirty-one  from  twenty-three  ewes;  in  1879,  thirty  lambs  from  twenty-two  ewes; 
and  in  1880,  twenty^ight  lambs  from  twenty  ewes,  or  a  total  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  lambs  to  one  hundred  and  five  ewes,  an  increase  of  just  Ij^  per 
head.    Professor  Brown  gives  1^  per  head  as  a  good  average  increase. 

The  healthiness  of  sheep  in  Ontario  has  been  already  noticed.  Where 
fatality  occurs  it  is  usually  traceable  to  some  specific  and  local  cause,  or  to  mis- 
management. Over-feeding  previous  to  lambing  has  been  mentioned  as  having 
occasioned  loss  to  the  breeder  in  some  cases.  Staggers  is  a  form  of  complaint 
not  altogether  unknown,  and  goitre  in  the  neck,  in  one  flock  mentioned,  while 
other  neighbouring  sheep  were  healthy,  was  pretty  clearly  traceable  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  water.  And,  as  the  exception  sometimes  proves  the  rule,  so,  in  one 
instance,  the  appearance  of  foot  rot  some  nine  years  ago,  and  of  foot  and  mouth 
disease  once,  subsequently,  in  one  district,  was  mentioned,  but  only  accompanied 
by  the  further  information  that  with  ordinary  care  and  remedies  both  were 
speedily  stamped  out.  There  was  nothing  to  foster  either,  in  the  dry,  healthy, 
bracing  atmosphere  of  Ontario. 

HOa-RAISINa. 

Except  in  the  south-western  corn-growing  coimties  and,  in  some  cases,  in  con- 
nection with  cheese  and  butter  factories,  hog  raising  is  nowhere  carried  on  upon 
a  large  scale  in  Ontario.  Only  in  Kent  and  Essex  did  anyone  pretend  to  find  it  a 
profitable  business  beyond  the  supplying  of  the  family  demand  and  the  disposal  of 
a  small  surplus  after  that  had  been  satisfied.  The  evidence  relating  to  pork 
raising  is,  consequently,  not  very  voluminous,  but  has  its  points  of  interest  never- 
theless.   Mr.  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  put  the  matter  very  correctly  when  he  said : — 

*'  I  consider  it  profitable  to  raise  pigs  in  thi^  country,  for  breeding,  but  not 
for  butchering.  ...  I  don't  think  pork  raisin.<:  has  been  profitable  in 
Canada  during  the  last  few  years,  when  the  price  of      ain  is  taken  intb  consider- 

l  ation.    I  thii^  our  coarse  grains  can  be  better  applied  than  feeding  them  to  hogs. 

|i  We  cannot  compete  with  the  large  corn-growing  regions  of  the  west  in  that 

I  respect." 

i  Mr.  Anderson  strongly  favours  the  Essex  breed.    He  says : — 

I  ''I  have  used  the  smaller  breeds — ^Berkshires  and  Essex,  and  Mr. Brown's 

I*  breedi  the  Windsor I  have  had  both  Berkshires  and  Essexes  until 

r^         recently,  when  I  have  given  my  whole  attention  to  the  Essexes.    I  think  they  are 
re  profitable,  for  the  amount  of  feed  consumed,  and  come  earlier  to  maturity 
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I  can  generally  sell  all  I  can  spare.  Prices  are  not  bo  high  as  thej  were.  I  nsed 
to  Belt  to  the  United  States  people  a  good  deal,  bat  lately  Canada  has  been  my 
ehief  market.  I  give  the  preference  to  the  Essex  for  early  matority.  If  I  werfr 
selling  on  the  market,  the  Berkshire  might  be  more  profitable,  but  for  family  use 
I  think  the  Essez  is  more  profitable.    I  find  the  Bssex  to  be  as  hardy  and  prolific 

M  the  Berkshire When  I   had  both  Berkshires  and  £ssezes 

I  crossed  the  two  breeds,  and  got  a  splendid  cross.  There  are  dozens  of  my  neigh- 
boors  bringing  their  Berkshire  sows  to  my  Essex  boar,  and  they  prefer  the  first 
cross  to  the  pure-bred  animal  for  feeding  purpOHes." 


ESSEX  BOiB. 

Mr.  Snell  on  the  other  hand  is  a  supporter  of  the  Berkshires,  of  which  he  iB 
a  BQCcessful  breeder.  Three  of  hia  herd  are  represented  in  an  accompanying 
illuBtration.  As  he  has  had  fifteen  years'  experience  of  the  breed,  what  he  says 
may  be  worth  quoting : — 

"  The  only  breed  of  pigs  that  I  have  been  raising  for  the  last  fifteen  years  i» 
the  Berkshire.  I  had  some  experience  in  breeding  Suffolks  and  Yorkshires  pre- 
vions  to  that  time.  The  Berkshire  would  be  classed  with  the  small  breeds,  I  sup- 
pose, but  they  are  larger  than  the  Black  Essex  and  other  small  breeds.  I  would 
call  them  a  medium-sized  hog.  The  Yorkshire  is  a  large  breed,  the  Suffolk  and 
Essex  small.  I  think  a  medium-sized  hog  is  the  most  profitable.  A  small  breed 
will  perhaps  get  fatter  at  an  early  age — say  at  four  or  five  months ;  but  one  ob- 
jection to  them  is  that  they  get  too  fat — that  there  is  more  fat  than  lean  in  them 
— ^that  their  meat  is  not  marbled.  At  a  year  old  the  Berkshire  will  beat  the  Suf- 
folk by  nearly  100  pounds,  and  his  meat  wiU  be  more  marbled-^— there  will  be  a 
larger  proportion  of  lean  than  fat. 

"  The  Berkshires  mature  much  earlier  than  the  large  breeds,  and  they  can  be 
fotteoed  at  almost  any  age.  I  think  it  is  more  profitable  to  fatten  a  Berkshire  pig 
at  eight  months  old  than  to  keep  it  over  the  winter.  At  eight  months  old  we  can 
l^ing  them  to  200  or  225  lbs. 

"  I  have  been  breeding,  not  to  supply  the  general  market,  but  to  sell  hogs  for 
breeding  purposes.  At  the  prices  we  get  here  for  pork  I  do  not  think  there  is 
much  profit  in  raising  piga  for  pork,  and  we  cannot  at  all  compete  with  the  West- 
em  States  in  producing  pork  profitably. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  best  time  to  have  pigs  dropped  is  in  March  or  April.' 
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"  Yonng  pigB  should  be  fed  with  milk,  alopB,  and  shorts.  When  you  want  to 
fotten  them  I  think  peas  axe  the  beet  feed  for  that  porpoBO.  In  the  winter  seaBon 
we  let  the  breeding  bows  ran  out,  and  we  feed  them  on  peas.  I.  think  peas  ue 
better  for  breeding  bows  than  slops.  After  they  have  pigs,  we  prefer  to  feed  them 
slop  feed,  sWill,  and  shorts.  When  the  dam  is  fed  on  strong  feed  like  peas,  the 
votmg  suckling  pig  ia  likely  to  have  its  blood  heated  and  its  legs  crippled.  I  thiiik 
it  is  best  to  have  a  yard  or  a  clover  or  grass  field  for  pigs  to  run  apon  in  the  Bum- 
mer time." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  is  in  the  heart  of  the  Ontario  corn- 
growing  region.     He  says  : — 

"  Om:s  is  a  great  pork-raising  district,  and  we  find  the  industry  a  profitable 
one.  Our  average  price  would  be  about  $6  a  hundredweight,  and  pork  pays  well 
at  that  price.    We  would  not  consider  ourselves  losing  even  at  $5, 

"I  prefer  a  cross  between  the  Berks  and  the  Suffolk  or  Essex.  The  Essex 
is  a  small,  compact  animal,  which  fattens  well.  Our  pork  is  shipped  east,  a  great 
deal  of  it  being  sent  to  Aylmer,  where  it  is  packed.  Montreal  buyers  also  take  a 
good  deal,  and  I  suppose  it  goes  to  the  States.  Buyers  say  that  we  produce  the 
Dest  pork  in  Canada.  By  crossing  tbeBerkshire  on  the  Essex  we  get  a  smaller 
animal  but  a  finer  grade,  the  meat  being  fatter  but  not  so  coarse.  I  think  such  a 
orosB  would  produce  pork  well  adapted  to  English  consumption.  We  had  a  pork- 
packing  establishment  in  Windsor  some  time  ago,  but  it  failed.  They  bought  for 
the  English  market,  and  they  preferred  hogs  leaner  than  ours." 

Mr.  Iler,  also  from  Essex,  gives  testimony  on  the  whole  confirmatory  of  Mr. 
Elliott's.    He  says  : — 

"  We  feed  pork  considerably  with  com,  and  that  industry  can  be  succesefolly 
carried  on  in  Essex.  Fork  raismg  is^ofitable  if  we  get  $6  per  cwt.  for  it,  bat  it 
ia  not  profitable  at  any  lower  price.    We  average  pretty  mach  about  that  price 


POLAND  CHINA. 


for  our  pork,  so  that  I  consider  the  industry  profitable.    Farmers  who  have  100 
acres,  generally  keep,  for  stock  and  fattening,  about  forty  hogs. 

"  At  present  our  hogs  are  generally  pretty  well  bred.  We  have  two  or  three 
breeds — the  Essex,  the  Suffolk,  and  the  Berkshires — and  some  havepaid  attention 
to  Poland  Chinas.    I  think  a  cross  between  the  Berkshire  and  the  aeaes.,  ia  better 
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ihan  either  of  these  two  breeds,  as  they  come  to  maturity  sooner,  and  fatten  more 
readily.  Pork  feeding  is  rather  a  local  and  peculiar  industry  with  us,  owing 
to  the  large  area  of  com  which  we  cultivate.  Some  farmers  fatten  as  much  as 
9,000  lbs.  of  pork  in  a  year.  The  average  number  of  hogs  fattened  on  a  farm  of 
100  acres  would  be  about  twenty,  and  twenty  more  are  kept  over.  The  production 
of  pork  is  not  increasing  very  much. 

"  We  generally  export  our  hogs,  for,  though  we  have  a  pork-packing  estab- 
lishment in  Windsor,  it  is  on  a  small  scale.  I  think  it  would  be  more  profitable 
if  we  had  the  packing  industry  carried  on  in  our  own  district." 

Mr.  Wm.  McGregor  in  his  report  says : — 

"  We  do  not  export  largely  of  com,  but  we  sell  about  100,000  bushels  a  year 
ix>  the  distillers  in  the  county.  The  remainder  is  used  in  feeding  pork,  wnich 
brings  us  in  annually,  about  $400,000.  .  .  Our  production  of  pork  is  almost 
as  certain  as  the  season  itself.  Our  pork  is  the  same  as  the  American  pork, 
l>ecau8e  it  is  fed  in  the  same  way — ^that  is  chiefly  upon  com.  It  brings  as  much 
as  any  pork  in  the  market.'* 

The  Hog  that  is  Wanted. 

For  pork  used  in  the  lumber  shanties,  whither  doubtless  goes  much  of 
ihe  Essex  products,  fat  hogs  will  t^lways  be  in  demand,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  told 
at  this  time  of  day  how  greatly  the  imported  stock  has  improved  the  native  breed. 
In  the  counties  mentioned  the  farmers  know  what  will  suit  their  market,  but  it  is 
an  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  farmers  of  Ontario  generally,  not  merely  those  with 
whom  hog  raising  or  feeding  is  a  specialty,  whose  interest  the  Commissioners  have 
more  particularly  in  view.  They  have  therefore  taken  evidence  with  the  especial 
•object  of  ascertaining  what  class  of  hog  is  now  most  in  demand,  and  how  that  ani- 
mal may  most  easily  and  profitably  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Wm.  Davies  of  Toronto  is,  probably^  the  most  extensive  pork  packer  in 
<!anada.  His  trade  is  almost  exclusively  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  department 
lie  addresses  himself  to  is  the  curing  and  packing  of  bacon  and  hams.  His  sup- 
ply is  mainly  from  the  Western  States,  farmers  raising  too  few  hogs  in  Ontario 
lo  meet  his  requirements.  Between  May  1870  and  1880  he  killed  and  packed 
50,000  hogs  at  his  establishment  at  Toronto.  His  experience  as  to  the  class  of 
hogs  required  is  given  as  follows: — 

"  The  class  of  animals  I  require  are  hogs  ranging  from  160  to  240  pounds, 

live  weight — and  we  must  have  them  alive.    We  do  not  buy  dressed  hogs  at  all. 

We  consider  it  very  bad  economy  to  do  so,    because    we  can    kill    and   cut 

up  a  pig  in  a  great  deal  less  time  tiban  a  farmer,  besides  making  much  better 

'  -work  of  it. 

"  The  kind  of  hog  we  desire  is  a  lean  hog ;  but  I  would  here  guard  against  the 
idea  that  we  require  a  thin  ho^.  While  we  want  it  lean,  we  want  it  well  fed ; 
a  great  deal  of  fat,  instead  of  bemg  an  adv^tage,  is  a  great  disadvantage.  We 
like  a  long  hog,  or,  as  a  prominent  English  packer  described  it  recently  in  a 
•Ohicago  paper,  something  like  the  old  'racer    breed  crossed  with  the  Berkshire. 

**  When  I  speak  of  '  racers,'  I  mean  the  common  Canadian  hog  with  a  long 
isnout  and  long  legs,  somewhat  modified.    The  common  Canadian  hog,  crossea 
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with  the  Berkshire,  would,  I  think,  he  aboat  the  kind  of  animal  required  for  the 
English  market.    In  short,  what  we  want  is  a  meaty  hog,  bnt  not  a  fat  hog/' 

Lest  ^ny  reader  of  these  notes  should  fail  to  understand  what  the  ''racer" 
really  is,  an  illustration  is  presented  for  his  examination.  He  has  chiefly  been 
notorious  in  the  past  for  somewhat  predatory  inclinations  in  which  he  has  been 
assisted  by  long  limbs,  great  activity  of  motion,  and  a  snout  that  was  said  to  fall 
short  of  the  truly  useful  and  meritorious  if  it  failed  to  reach  the  second  row  of 
com  through  a  snake  fence.  Now,  combined  with  some  finer  imported  breed, 
utility  may  be  more  highly  appreciated. 


THE  "jBACEB  "  OB  "  ALLIQATOB »'  PIG. 

Mr.  John  Beattie  of  Seaforth,  also  a  packer,  gives  similar  evidence  to  Mr* 
Davies  as  to  the  kind  of  hog  wanted.    He  says  : — 

**  The  hogs  we  preferred  were  those  weighing  about  150  or  200  pounds  dressed* 
If  a  person  could  get  a  sufficient  number  of  hogs  of  that  weight,  he  would  do  better 
than  with  a  heavier  article.  For  every  order  for  hams  weighing  from  14  to  16 
pounds  we  usually  get  ten  for  those  weighing  from  8  to  12  pounds.  I  think  it  is  a 
mistake  for  our  farmers  to  go  into  the  raising  of  hogs  of  large  size. 

"  It  pays  packers  very  well  to  get  the  fat  meat,  but  you  cannot  sell  it  so  well  in 
the  Englifih  market ;  a  lean  ham  and  a  lean  side  are  what  are  in  demand  there.. 
For  the  lumbermen,  coarse,  fat  meat  is  better.  I  think  the  hogs  raised  in  Canada 
are  as  well  adapted  for  the  lumbermen  as  western  hogs.  *' 

Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  whose  evidence  in  regard  to  shipments  of  cattle  and 

sheep  has  been  frequently  quoted,  has  been  a  pig  fancier  in  the  old  country.    He 

does  not  approve  of  a  long-nosed  pig  but  would  generally  approve  Mr.  Davies* 

views  as  to  the  conformation  of  the  desirable  bacon  hog.    He  says  : — 

"  I  like  a  pig  as  straight  as  a  Leceister  sheep,  good  short  nose  and  good  jowls, 
and  I  want  them  good  behmd  the  jowl.  If  they  are  such  animals  as  that,  then  they 
are  like  all  other  animals,  good  to  follow  and  good  to  meat,  good  in  their  hair,  good 
through  their  hams,  and  good  on  their  loins.  I  have  often  seen  pigs  at  our  shows 
that  I  would  almost  term  malformations,  extraordinary  forward  and  good  in  the 
hams,  but  very  weak  in  their  loins." 

Judging  by  some  of  the  "  racer's  "  performances,  he  is  hardly  open  to  the  charge 

of  being  weak  in  the  loins.    Mr.  Hall  suggests  a  breed  as  likely  to  prove  usefol 

in  this  country,  and  about  the  stamp  of  animal  required,  an  opinion  in  which  the 

Commissioners  believe  Mr.  Davies  would  concur.    Mr.  Hall  says  : — 

*'  The  pig  that  I  think  the  most  profitable  that  any  man  can  breed  is  the  mid- 
dle bred  white  Yorkshire  with  plenty  of  hair.    In  this  country  you  want  pigs  with 
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plenty  of  hair  or  they  will  get  scorched  by  the  sun.  Length  is  desirable  in  a  pig» 
because  when  you  get  length  you  get  well  mixed  bacon.  The  taste  of  people  of 
means  in  England  has  always  been  in  favour  of  bacon  with  lean  in  it ;  and  now 
country  people  too  require  finer  bacon  than  they  used  to — they  want  a  meaty  pig 
rather  than  a  fat  one.  There  is  no  one  who  has  been  so  successful  in  raising  pigs 
as  the  Earl  of  EUesmere  and  Peter  Eden,  near  Manchester.  They  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  with  their  pigs.  I  think  the  Berkshire  breed  is  a  very  fine 
one,  and  I  am  led  to  believe  that  it  makes  the  best  bacon  ;  but  I  do  not  think  the 
pigs  of  that  breed  are  as  quick  growers  as  the  middle-sized  Yorkshire." 

After  the  middle-sized  Yorkshire  Mr.  Hall  would  use  the  Berkshire,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that,  by  the  cross  of  the  Berkshire  on  the  ''  racer,"  or 
native  breed,  the  precise  style  of  hog  just  now  most  popular  will  be  obtained. 
The  Poland  China  is  not  very  far  from  the  required  standard,  but  is  described  as 
a  somewhat  coarse  animal.  The  reason  for  the  change  in  the  demand  for  hogs  in 
Canada  is  the  very  great  alteration  in  the  taste  of  the  British  consimier.  Mr. 
Dayies  says : — 

"  The  markets  supplied  by  me,  for  which  the  kind  of  pork  I  have  described  is 
required,  are  the  London  and  Liverpool  maSrkets  for  city  consumption ;  but  the 
country  requirements  in  England  now  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  city.  Since 
the  farm  labourers  have  become  better  off,  they  will  not  eat  chunks  of  fat  as  they 
used  to. 

**  There  has  been  a  very  great  change  in  the  demand  for  pork  in  England  in 
recent  ^ears,  which  I  attribute  to  the  improved  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
An  ordmary  Englishman  now  wants  his  meat  mixed,  and  not  a  mere  chunk  of  fat 
to  flavour  his  bread  with." 

Feeding  Hogs. 

Mr.  Davies  has,  however,  a  word  of  advice  to  the  Ontario  farmer  besides  teD- 
ing  him  what  hogs  are  most  in  request.    He  says  : — 

"  Many  hogs  in  Canada  are  killed  when  they  are  not  more  than  half  fat ; 
they  are  not  merely  thin  on  the  back,  but  the  belly,  the  prime  part,  is  almost  like 
a  sheet  of  paper.  This,  I  am  told,  is  owing  to  the  farmers  letting  their  hogs  run 
adrift  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  mother,  and  get  their  living  on  the  roadside. 
They  are  then  shut  up  and  hastily  fed,  and  then  they  are  knocked  on  the  head. 

"  It  is  my  opinion,  as  well  the  opinion  of  those  of  more  expeiience,  that  hogs^ 
like  any  other  animals,  should  be  well  fed  from  their  earliest  days.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  we  would  give  fifty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  more  for  good  medium  hogs 
than  for  large,  fat  hogs." 


Mr.  Davies  goes  on  to  say : — 

*'  Canadian  hogs  are  a  good  deal  better  than  western  hogs,  if  they  are  fed  just 
as  well ;  because  Canadian  hogs  are  fed  on  peas  and  barley,  which  make  the  fat 
firmer  and  produce  more  flesh,  while  American  hogs,  which  are  fed  on  corn,  have 
a  less  firm  Ubt  and  a  smaller  quantity  of  fltoh  ;  but  tlie  American  hogs  are  much 
superior  to  the  Canadian  hogs  in  regard  to  their  body  being  uniform.  The  Cana- 
dian pork  is  rather  primer  meat,  as  it  consists  more  of  lean  flesh  and  less  of  fat. 

**  At  present  we  are  paying  from  five  to  five  and  a  quarter  cents  a  pound  for 
Canadian  nogs ;  that  is  more  than  we  have  been  paying  formerly.  Of  the  hogs 
we  want,  we  do  not  get  more  in  Canada  than  about  8,000. 
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"  Some  of  them  come  from  as  fax  west  as  London,  St.  Thomas  and  Chatham. 
Those  from  the  latter  places  are  much  more  like  the  American  hogs  than  most 
Canadian  hogs,  which  I  acoonnt  for  by  their  being  fed  on  com  and  being  much 
better  bred.    A  great  many  hogs  from  that  part  of  the  oomitry  are  pure-bred." 

The  experience  of  this  well-qualified  witness  is  favourable  to  butter  aud 

cheese  factory-fed  pork,  but  only  when  some  grain  is  fed  with  the  whey.    He  does 

not  like  the  distillery  fed  pork  so  well  as  pork  fed  by  farmers,  considering  both  fat 

and  lean  to  be  softer.    Peas  and  barley  make  the  best  pork,  while  zhixed  feed, 

such  as  boiled  potatoes  and  milk,  is  highly  approved.    Mr.    Davies'  allusion  to 

the  Irish  pork  may  embody  a  useful  hint  or  two.    He  pays  : — 

'*  We  can  never  hope  to  compete  successfully  against  the  Irish  pork,  partly 
because  it  is  so  near  the  market,  and  partly  because  the  hogs  in  Ireland  are  fetl 
and  bred  with  great  care.  They  have  contrived  there  to  get  the  hog  as  thick  iu 
the  belly  as  in  the  back ;  but  I  should  suppose  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
breed  so  as  to  obtain  that  perfection.  I  do  not  know  the  process  of  feeding  hogs 
in  Ireland ;  but  I  have  been  told  they  are  fed  on  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  potatoes  and 
milk,  boiled  together.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  fat  of  Irish  pork  is  rich  and  luscious 
— not  oily,  as  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.'' 

Live  versus  Dead  Hogs. 
On  one  more  point  Mr.  Davies  is  very  emphatic.    He  says : — 

'*  I  think  Canadian  farmers  stand  in  their  own  light  in  killing  their  own  hogf^ 
— certainly  those  do  who  live  a  great  distance  from  Toronto.  When  the  farmer^ 
kill  their  own  hogs,  a  great  deal  of  the  inside  which  w^  can  utilize  by  killing  a 
large  number  together  is  comparatively  wasted. 

''  If  a  farmer  keeps  his  hogs  alive,  he  can  time  his  sales  and  choose  his  cus- 
tomers. If  a  nuftaber  of  neighbouring  farmers  have  not  enough  each  to  make  a 
shipment,  they  may  club  together  and  bring  their  hogs  to  Toronto.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  pity  that  a  valuable  animal  should  be  comparatively  ruined  by  being 
killed  a  hundred  miles  from  ^here  it  is  to  be  cut  up  and  converted  into  bacon. 

"  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  York,  the  farmers  have  sold  their  hogs 
alive  for  years,  and  I  think  they  are  much  more  pleased  with  that  practice  than 
the  old  process  of  killing  them  before  taking  them  to  market.  They  are  bougl  t 
up  from  them  by  drovers,  and  shipped." 

And  then  he  draws  the  following  agreeable  and  appetizing  picture  of  the 
farm-dressed  hog  and  its  fate  : — 

"  The  hogs  are  frozen,  and  they  are  taken  to  the  country  stores  and  piled  up 
like  cordwood,  and  gnawed  by  hogs,  dogs,  cats,  and  rats.  They  are  covered  with 
<1ust  and  dirt,  are  pitched  about  with  not  much  more  care  than  cordwood,  are  kept 
in  a  country  warehouse  for  two  or  three  weeks,  sometimes  months,  and  are  then 
brought  here  by  railway,  and  by  the  time  they  reach  us,  they  are  more  like  car- 
rion than  human  food.  If  the  pigs  were  killed  here,  every  part  of  them  could  be 
kept  bright  and  fresh  and  good.  I  don't  know  what  the  drovers  pay  to  the  farm- 
ers, but  we  often  pay  almost  as  much  for  live  hogs  per  poimd  as  dressed  hogs 
fetch  on  the  market  in  the  winter." 


He  says  in  conclusion  : — 

**  If  I  could  get  a  steady  supply  of  Canadian  hogs  from  year's  end  to  year's  end, 
-even  two  or  three  hundred  per  week,  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  give  considerably 
more  for  them  than  for  American  hogs." 
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GRAIN   CROPS. 

Wheat 

The  complaint  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  in  Ontario  so  successfully  as 
formerly  is  a  very  general  one,  and  the  truth  of  this  statement  appears  to  be 
taken  for  granted  by  most  people.  That  it  is  true  in  many  instances  is  not  to  be 
denied,  although  the  tendency  to  look  back  to  the  ''  good  old  times,''  and  to  re- 
member what  was  most  agreeable  and  pleasant,  to  the  exclusion  of  troubles  and 
drawbacks,  is  not  confined  to  wheat  growers.  That,  in  favourable  situations 
and  in  good  seasons,  very  large  crops  were  gathered  from  the  virgin  soil  is  indis- 
putable, although  whether,  with  the  very  rough  farming  that  was  in  vogue  during 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  a  better  average  was  usually  obtained  than  at  present, 
is  not  so  clear.  For,  while,  to-day,  many  farmers  are  thankful  to  get  twenty 
bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre,  there  are  others  to  whom  from  thirty  to 
forty  bushels  is  no  rare  occurrence.  Unfortunately,  with  the  exception 
of  here  and  there  some  private  record  or  assistance  from  the  memory  of  a 
witness,  it  is  only  possible  to  obtain  rough  approximate  averages  of  the  crops  of 
the  Province  in  the  past. 

Pall  Wheat. 

The  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  is  now  probably  a  fraction  under  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  and  of  spring  wheat  about  twelve  bushels  per  acre.  But  an 
average  of  twenty  bushels,  in  view  of  the  very  widely  differing  experiences  of  farm- 
ers even  in  the  same  county,  owing  to  local  causes  or  different  systems  of  farming, 
by  no  means  implies  that,  on  land  and  in  situations  well  adapted  for  wheat,  and 
with  those  improvements  and  appliances  which  modem  farming,  to  be  successful, 
requires,  now  that  the  merely  temporary  advantage  of  a  virgin  soil  is  wanting, 
crops  of  wheat  reaching  thirty,  thirty-five  or  even  forty  bushels  may  not  be  raised. 

Mr.  Drury,  for  instance,  in  his  evidence,  places  his  highest  yield  in  fourteen 
years  at  forty  bushels,  and  his  lowest,  in  a  very  unfavourable  year,  at  eighteen 
bushels. 

In  Kent,  where  the  area  devoted  to  the  growth  of  fall  wheat  has  been  largely 
increased,  forty  bushels,  according  to  the  evidence,  is  no  uncommon  yield,  while 
thirty  bushels  would  be  an  average,  and  that  not  with  very  good  farming  either. 
Mr.  White  says : — 

"  The  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  for  the  last  three  years,  leaving  out  what 
was  sown  too  late,  or  on  black,  mucky  land,  so  that  it  was  frozen,  would  be  about 
thirty  bushels  per  acre.  From  what  I  have  seen  in  travelling  about,  I  think  this 
is  as  good  a  wheat-growing  county  as  any  in  the  Province.  I  would  not  think 
that  tiie  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  over  the  other  portions  of  Ontario  would  be 
more  than  twenty  bushels  per  acre. 

"  I  think  our  average  would  be  greater  if  our  cultivation  was  better,  and  we 
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did  not  BOW  so  mnch  land  in  stubble.  I  know  of  cases  where  proper  methods  oi 
Gultiyation  broi^ht  an  average  yield  of  forty  to  forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Most  oi 
my  fall  wheat  is  just  ploughe'I  over  once  on  stubble  or  clover  sod.  I  think  if 
wheat  is  sown  on  stubble,  the  land  should  be  ploughed  twice,  and  manured." 

Mr.  Her,  in  the  next  county — ^Essex — gives  twenty  bushels  of  fall  wheat  as 
the  ordinary  average  for  the  county,  but  says  his  own  average  is  about  twenty- 
five  bushels,  and  with  proper  cultivation  he  thinks  it  would  be  more. 

Mr.  McCain,  also  from  Essex,  gives  suggestive  evidence  on  the  same  point. 
He  says : — 

*'  We  do  not  follow  any  rotation  of  crops ;  the  land  18  so  rich  that  wejmt  keep 
cropping  away  and  we  all  get  good  crops.    We  have  sown  wheat  after  wheat. 

"  I  had  one  piece  of  sod  which  I  turned  up  and  scrwed  in  wheat,  six  years  in 
succession.  The  first  crop  was  a  magnificent  one,  but  the  crops  gradually  be- 
came less.  The  reason  that  I  cropped  it  so  often  was  just  that  it  happened  to  be 
convenient.  The  highest  crop  that  I  got  off  of  it  was  about  thirty  bushels  to  the 
acre,  but  there  was  one  year  when  I  would  have  had  about  fifty  bushels  had  not  a 
storm  thrown  it  down.  I  only  got  eighteen  bushels  to  the  acre  that  year.  The 
last  year  I  got  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  an  acre." 

Mr.  McCain's  experience  is  not  an  isolated  one.  He  has  ''  just  kept  cropping 
away,"  wheat  after  wheat,  year  after  year,  and  has  come  down  already  from  thirty 
bushels  to  fifteen  or  twenty,  with  every  prospect  of  a  further  reduction  if  he  does 
not  change  his  method  of  farming. 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Dover  (Kent),  says : — 

''  My  fall  wheat,  1880,  averaged  26  bushels  to  the  acre,  excluding  two  or 
three  acres  entirely  ruined  by  want  of  snow  last  winter." 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Markham,  who  farms  very  systematically,  keeps  accu- 
rate accounts  of  his  several  operations  and  can  therefore  speak  with  great  exact* 
ness,  gives  forty  bushels  of  wheat  as  his  yield  in  a  seven  years'  rotation  with  land 
well  cultivated,  moderately  manured,  and  thoroughly  drained. 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Gait,  in  what  he  speaks  of  as  a  good  fall  wheat 
country,  gives  23  bushels  as  his  own  and  others'  average  for  the  past  four  years. 

Mr.  John  Black,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  says  : — 

''  Originally  I  grew  fall  wheat  till  the  country  got  open.  I  used  to  raise  from 
80  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  raised  40  bushels.  I  ceased  growing  it  be- 
cause it  was  winter-killed.  I  tried  it  again  about  two  years  ago.  Some  5^  acres 
yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was  again  winter-killed.  I  have  no 
bush  to  the  north  or  west  of  my  farm  to  i)rotect  the  wheat.  I  attribute  the  fail- 
ure of  the  fall  wheat  in  our  section  to  the  absence  of  protection.  Where  any  ha.^ 
been  saved  it  has  been  in  some  sheltered  comer." 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  also  of  Bamsay,  says : — 

"  Since  1837  I  have  grown  fall  wheat  every  year  but  one.  The  White  Flint 
or  Hutchinson  has  answered  best.  While  the  bush  to  the  north  and  west  wag  stand- 
ing, my  crop  of  fall  wheat  was  wniformly  successful.  Where  other  persons'  crops 
were  exposed  the  wheat  was  imgured  to  some  extent.  I  have  raised  from  10  to  66 
bushels  on  an  acre.    The  66  bushels  was  on  one  particular  acre.    The  field,  7^ 
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acres,  averaged  48^  bushels  to  the  acre.    The  soil  of  my  farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam 
with  clay  subsoil." 

Mr.  R.  L.  Macfarlane,  in  the  same  township,  but  on  a  soil  ''  partly  sandy 
loam  and  part  clay/'  gets  an  average  of  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Eetcham  Graham,  of  Sidney  (Hastings),  says  : — 

"  There  has  been,  a  gradual  decline  in  the  yield  of  fall  wheat.  I  have  not 
^^wn  any  fall  wheat  for'  twenty  years  until  the  last  two  years.  I  gave  it  up 
1  wenty  years  ago  on  account  of  the  weevil.*  Crops  in  my  neighbourhood  in  1879 
yielded  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre.  This  year  I  have  forty-six  acres,  of  which  I 
have  ploughed  up  six,  and  I  expect  to  have  1,000  bushels  from  the  remainder, 
though  some  of  it  is  badly  winter  killed." 

That  would  be,  if  the  whole  forty-six  acres  be  taken  into  account,  just  twenty- 
one  and  three-quarter  bushels*  per  acre  on  the  whole  area  sown,  notwithstanding 
the  winter  killing,  or  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre  on  the  forty  acres  saved. 

As  showing  however  that  fluctuations  in  the  fall  wheat  crop  are  not  of  recent 
experience  only,  the  evidence  of  another  witness,  Mr.  Walter  Riddell,  of  Cobourg, 
comes  in  very  opportunely.  This  gentleman  has  kept  a  record  for  thirty-eight 
years  of  the  date  of  his  several  crop  operations,  ploughing,  sowing,  harvesting, 
and  so  forth,  and  also  the  yield  of  every  crop  for  that  period.  He  published  his 
reports  first  in  the  Canada  Farmer  in  1868,  and  supplemented  them  with  a 
farther  statement  at  the  recent  sitting  of  the  Commissioners  at  Cobourg.  As 
instances  of  so  exact  a  record  are  very  rare,  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what  Mr» 
Riddell's  fall  wheat  crop  has  yielded  annually  in  this  long  period.  His  figures 
fall  wheat  are  as  follows : — 


(( 


« 


(( 


ti 


ti 


it 


BuflhelB. 

1841  None  sown. 

1842  12 

1843  None  sown. 

1844  

1845  

1846  

1847  12 

1848  12J 

1849  88^ 

1850  24 

1851  18J 

1852  29 

1858  45 

1864  16 

1855  28 

1856  20 

1867  24 

1858  8i 

1859  20 

1860  16 


Bushels. 

1861  None  sown. 

1862  ......... 

18G3  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  24 

1868  None  sown. 

1869  17 

1870  8^ 

1871  20 

1872  18 

1873  None  sown. 

1874  "   " 

1875  14J 

1876  8 

1877  25 

1878  12 

1879  None  sown. 


V 

*  Th«  grain  weevil,  Chlandra  CfrcmariOf  althougfa  very  destniotive  in  Earop«  is  seldom  seen  in  Ottuulft  £ 
kence  the  absence  of  reference  to  it  by  the  witnesses  examined  respecting  injurious  insects.  It  Is  suggested 
m  Idffhly  probable  that  one  of  the  other  pests  Is  referred  to  in  the  evidence  on  farming. 
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The  average  yield  for  the  iwenty-four  years  in  which  fall  wheat  was  sown  waa 
exactly  19  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  just  about  the  average  of  the  total  yield, 
so  far  as  estimated  at  the  present  time,  and  although  it  will  be  observed  that, 
in  the  first  and  second  decades  of  the  period,  there  were  some  extraordinarily 
good  crops  which  tend  to  help  the  average,  it  is  equally  clear  there  were  some 
very  serious  failures.  But  Mr.  Biddell  adds  an  explanation  to  his  evidence  which 
seems  to  account  for  the  difference  between  some  of  the  crops  in  the  earlier 
periods  and  those  of  the  later.     He  sayi^ : — 

"  The  farm  on  which  the  crops  from  1841  to  1867  inclusive  were  raised  is  a 
first-class  farm.  The  farms  on  which  the  rest  of  the  crops  since  then  were  grown 
cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  second-class — this  accounts  in  part  for  the  great 
falling  off  in  the  crops."  ^ 

Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  (York),  says  : — 

"  Taking  two  or  three  years  together  I  don't  suppose  my  average  would  run 
more  than  20  bushels  an  acre.  Excluding  this  year  it  would  not  run  as  high 
as  25  bushels.  Taking  any  ordinary  three  years,  I  don't  think  it  would  run  much 
more  than  20  bushels.  Some  farmers  in  my  neighbourhood  are  more  succes- 
ful  than  I  am,  as  some  of  the  farms  near  mine  are  more  adapted  for  wheat,  being 
higher  and  seeming  to  do  better. 

'*  Fall  wheat  has  been  cultivated  on  my  farm  forty  years,  more  or  less.  I 
remember  the  time  when  my  crops  were  a  great  deal  larger  than  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  winters  to  make  the  crops  less  now  than 
they  were.  We  have  less  snow  now  than'  we  had,  and  I  think  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it." 

Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  about  eight  miles  west  of  Owen  Sound, 

says: — 

''  Winter  wheat  has  always  succeeded  well  with  us,,  especially  on  new  land ; 
the  only  exceptions  being  when  it  rusted.  There  always  has  been  a  crop  of  straw, 
but  in  some  caseB  there  was  not  a  crop  of  grain  on  account  of  the  rust.  Fall 
wheat  succeeds  well  in  our  district.  The  average  yield  per  acre  of  winter  wheat, 
where  the  land  is  well  cultivated,  will  be,  perhaps,  26  bushels.  For  two  or  three 
years  back  the  average  has  been  as  much  as  that,  with  the  exception  of  last  year, 
when  it  was  winter  lulled  in  some  places.  The  Seneca  is  principally  sown  at  the 
present  time." 

Professor  Brown  gives  86  bushels  per  acre  as  the  yield  of  fall  wheat  under 
his  system  of  rotation  for  the  last  five  years.  Yet  this  average  Professor  Brown 
does  not  consider  to  be  a  very  successful  outcome,  the  high  elevation  of  the  land 
— ^900  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario — and  the  exposure  of  the  crop  to  ad- 
verse atmospheric  influences  in  that  situation,  being  he  considers  unfavourable  to 
the  crop. 

In  giving  evidence  respecting  the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  Mr.  Neil  J.  Gam])- 
bell,  of  Nelson  Township  (Halton),  mentioned  46  bushels  as  the  yield  where 
superphosphate  had  been  applied,  and  from  26  to  80  bushels  as  the  yield  on  laud 
when  moderately  well  manured  in  the  ordinary  way. 

The  general  conclusions  that  may  be  arrived  at  from  this  evidence,  gathered 
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as  it  is  from  all  parts  of  the  Froyinoe,  both  from  oral  testimony  as  to  individual 
experience,  and  township  returns,  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

That  the  average  yield  of  fall  wheat  on  land  mider  wheat  cultivation  is — 

All  over  per  acre,  about 19  bushels. 

That,  where  not  interfered  with  by  exceptionally  un- 
favourable circumstances,  a  good  average  crop  is..   25        " 

That,  with  superior  farming  on  good  soil  and  in  favour- 
able seasons,  it  is  not  unusual  for  farmers  to  raise 
from 30  to  45 

Why  the  average  is  not  greater  all  over,  why  the  larger  returns  are  not 

oftener  obtained,  and  how  they  are  secured,  will  be  discussed  further  on. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Meantime,  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  may  be  noticed.  As  a  rule,  the  spring 
wheat  crop  has  been  lately  in  many  places  an  entire  and  complete  failure,  and  in 
others  has  been  far  from  profitable. 

The  aggregate  returns  show  an  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  of  a  trifle  under 
twelve  bushels  to  the  acre.  From  witnesses,  the  following  facts  in  relation  to 
spring  wheat  were  gathered,  and  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  under : — 

Bushelfl. 

Professor  Brown,  at  Guelph,  in  a  seven  years'  rotation.  17  per  acre 

Mr.  Douglas,  St.  Vincent  (Grey),  Russian  White  and 

Red  Chaff  (1879) 17  to  18        *• 

"  Russian  White  (1880) 17  to  18 

Red  Chaff  *'  15 

Mr.  Smellie,  Vaughan  (York) 15 

Mr.  James  Thomson^  Brooklin  (Ontario) 81        ** 

Mr.  Middleton,  Clarke  (Durham),  average  for  18  years, 

about 20        " 

Mr.Wm.  Noble,  Haldimand  township  (Northumberland)  .10        " 

Mr.  Walter  Riddell,  Cobourg.  For  forty  years  the 
average  has  been  82  bushels,  but,  for  the  last 
three  years,  about 18        '* 

Mr.  Ketcham  Graham  (last  year) 8 

(17  years  ago  could  get  80  to  40  bushels.) 

Mr.  R.  Macfarlane,  Ramsay  (Lanark) 15  to  20 

(In  1880  a  failure  altogether.) 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  Ramsay — former  average 80 

For  two  or  three  years 5  to  15 

Mr.  James  Black,  Ramsay — former  average 80        " 

For  two  years 10        ** 

Mr.  Peter  Black,  Montague  (Lanark) — former  av'g.20  to  25        " 
Last  two  years A  failure* 


it 

it 
ti 
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In  Kent  and  Essex  the  cnltivation  of  spring  wheat  has  been  practically  given 
np.  Formerly,  it  was  a  good  crop  of  25  bushels  or  upwards  to  the  acre,  but,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Stephen  White,  it  has,  of  late  years,  been  a  failure  altogether. 

Bushels. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Tuckersmith  (Huron) 17  to  28^  per  acre. 

(Generally  a  failure  in  his  district.) 
Mr.  Drury,  Crown  Hill  (Simcoe) 18  to  20         " 

Last  year  not  over 12  to  14         " 


It  would  be  unfair  to  calculate  the  average  yield  of  spring  wheat  upon  the 
basis  of  the  last  two  or  three  years*  returns,  more  particularly  because  the  drop 
has  been  in  many  cases  so  sudden  as  to  indicate  some  temporary  and  exceptional 
cause  rather  than  a  gradual  decline.  At  the  same  time,  the  information  suppUed 
to  the  commissioners  from  other  sources,  indicates  results  in  many  cases  less 
favourable  than  the  majority  of  those  above  quoted.  If  the  average  of  the  town- 
ship returns  be  adopted  it  will  probably  represent  very  fairly  the  result  of  the 
weight  of  evidence  when  it  gives  the  average  of  spring  wheat  as  a  fraction  under 
twelve  bushels  per  acre. 

The  question  is  not,  however,  merely,  "  What  is  the  average  yield  ?"  It  will 
be  possibly  even  niOre  interesting  to  know  what  may  or  oughts  to  be  the  average 
yield  of  fall  or  spring  wheat.  Nor  is  it  from  the  facts  elicited  to  be  assumed,  that 
so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  there  is  in  this  respect  any  cause  for  discouragement. 
On  the  contrary  there  is  in  the  intelligent  appreciation  of  existing  causes  disclosed 
by  witnesses  who  tell  of  diminished  crops,  evidence  that  gives  hope  for  the  future. 

Professor  Brown  in  his  evidence  says  : — 

**  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  yield  of  wheat  is  steadily  on  the  increase  in  the 
older  portions  of  the  Province,  largely  by  reason  of  more  root  growing  and  cattle 
raising." 

Professor  Buckland,  a  life-long  student  of  everything  affecting  agriculture, 

and  a  most  careful  observer,  after  alluding  to  the  probable  competition  arising 

from  the  vast  production  of  grain  crops  in  the  North-West,  says  : — 

**  Our  soil  and  climate  are  alike  suited  to  the  raising  of  grain  aud  pasturing 
on  a  large  scale,  and  it  has  been  found  all  over  the  world,  that  wherever  the  con- 
ditions are  at  all  suitable,  the  mixed  system  of  husbandry,  viz.,  the  growing  of 
grain  and  the  breeding  of  stock,  is  the  most  certain  and  profitable.  It  keeps  up 
the  stamina  of  the  soil,  and  I  have  long  been  of  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  wise 
for  the  Ontario  farmer  to  cultivate  less  land  for  grain,  and  to  use  the  remainder 
for  the  purpose  of  pasturing  cattle  and  sheep." 

This  process  is  most  undoubtedly  going  on — and  with  what  result  ?  Not  per- 
haps  in  the  sowing  of  a  larger  or  much  larger  area  of  wheat,  but  in  an  improving 
yield  of  wheat  wherever  a  skilful  and  intelligent  combination  of  favourable  opera- 
tions is  effected.  The  primitive  system  of  husbandry  incidental  to  a  newly  settled 
eountry  was,  it  is  now  admitted  by  everybody,  a  wasteful  one,  and  the  land  has 
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not  yet  had  time  to  recover  from  it.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  gave  too  brief  an  opportmuty  to  the  recuperating  influences  it  tended  to 
encourage.  With  its  termination  there  came  a  temporary  reaction.  But  the  evil 
resulting  from  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty  was  not  without  its  compensations. 
The  check  then  experienced,  made  efforts  in  other  directions  necessary,  and  the 
rapid  development  of  dairy  farming  under  the  demands  of  the  great  cheese  manu- 
facturing industry  was  the  first  step  in  a  right  direction.  That  industry,  however, 
is  but  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  and  the  trade  in  sheep  and  cattle  with  Great 
Britain,  now  growing  rapidly  to  large  proportions,  did  not  exist  at  all  until  within  a 
third  of  that  period.  And  there  is  an  evident  consciousness  among  the  witnesses, 
that,  to  no  inherent  deficiencies  of  soil  or  climate,  but  only  through  the  absence 
of  agencies  that  capital  and  intelligence  may  supply,  is  failure  or  a  low  average 
very  often  to  be  ascribed.  The  country  is,  in  fact,  in  a  transition  state,  with  a 
tendency  every  day  growing  stronger  towards  better  farming,  better  crops,  and, 
consequently,  better  times.    The  existing  defects  will  be  referred  to  presently* 

OoBt  of  Orovnng  Wheat 

The  question  **  What  is  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat  (fall  or  spring)  ?  " 
appeared  to  have  been  presented  for  the  first  time  to  a  great  many  of  the  wit- 
nesses. The  answers  in  not  a  few  instances  when  given  orally  were  arrived  at  only 
after  some  discussion  and  much  consideration.  When  rendered  in  reply  to  a 
printed  form,  the  answers  differ  widely,  ranging  from  $7  to  $8  in  some  .cases  to 
$20  and  $21,  in  others  the  average  of  the  replies  from  two  hundred  and  twelve 
farmers  being  $12.18  for  fall,  and  $11.17  for  spring  wheat.  In  the  case  of  spring 
wheat  the  calculation  is  less  difficult  than  in  that  of  fall  wheat,  inasmuch  as,  in 
regard  to  the  latter,  it  is  often  embarrassed  by  the  intervention  of  a  simimer  fallow, 
and,  by  the  very  close  approximation  of  the  estimates  for  fall  and  spring  wheat 
respectively  in  the  written  replies,  it  may  be  feared  that  the  informants  have  not 
generally  included  all  that  should  be  included  in  the  cost  of  a  fall  wheat  crop. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  replies  from  witnesses  already  mentioned  who 
were  orally  examined  as  to  the  cost  of  growing  fall  wheat.  The  value  of  each 
estimate  will  be  more  easily  appreciated  if  the  details  are  given : — 

Mr.  Drury,  County  of  Simcoe  (on  a  first-class  fallow) : — 

Interest  on  value  of  land $3  00 

Preparation  of  land  for  crop  (including  cost  of  fallow) 9  00 

Seed 1  60 

Sowing  and  harvesting 2  00 

Threshing 1  60 

Manure 4  00 

$21  10 
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Mr.  Dmry  says  in  relation  to  this  estimate : — 

'^  I  include  the  labour  in  the  estimate.  In  the  preparation  of  the  farm  for 
the  crop,  I  charge  a  first-class  summer  fallow,  although  it  is  scarcely  fair  to  charge 
the  whole  fallow  to  the  wheat,  because  the  effect  of  that  fallow  is  seen  in  the  four 
succeeding  crops  ;  but  I  have  not  put  it  at  a  high  figure,  because  we  should  have 
four  ploughings  and  sixteen  harrowings." 

Without  having  actually  made  an  estimate,  Mr.  Dickson  (Huron)  is  disposed 

*to  think  Mr.  Drury's  calculation  20  per  cent,  higher  than  he  (Mr.  Dickson)  would 

put  it. 

Mr.  S.  White,  Kent,  (on  clover  sod  or  stubble) : — 

Bent,  or  interest,  and  taxes  $6  00 

Preparing  land  for  crop 8i50 

Seed 2  00 

Sowing  and  harvesting 2  50 

Threshing 2  00 

Marketing 1  00 

$16  00 

Mr.  Her,  Essex,  (on  clover  sod,  stubble  or  com  ground) : — 

Interest  or  rent $2  60 

Preparation  of  land 2  00 

Seed 1  60 

Sowing  and  harvesting 2  00 

Threshing 2  00 

Other  charges 1  00 

$11  00 
Mr.  McCain,  Essex,  (generally  on  oat  or  pea  stubble) : — 

Interest  or  rent ! $8  00 

Preparation  of  land  for  crop 2  60 

Seed ; 1  60 

Drilling  and  harvesting 2  00 

Threshing 2  80 

Marketing 1  00 

$12  80 

Mr.  Eiddell,  Northumberland,  (on  pea  stubble) : — 

Interest  or  rent $8  00 

Preparation  of  land 4  00 

Seed 1  60 

Sowing,  harvesting  and  housing 2  26 

Threshing 0  66 

Boiling,  cleaning,  etc 0  60 

$11  80 
Or,  on  summer  fallow,  say  .•••• 16  00 
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Mr.  Riddell  adds : — 

*'  Manure  is  occasionally  put  on,  but  it  could  not  be  charged  to  one  yeai-'s 
crop.    Its  cost  would  be,  perhaps,  &om  $2  to  $8  per  acre.'* 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  Gait,  a^Fery  thoughtful  witness,  handed  in  the  follow* 
ing  as  his  estimate  : — 

Estimate  of  Oost  and  Returns  of  Fall  Wheat  Orop. 

No.l. 

The  following  estimate  of  cost  and  income  derived  from  wheat  crop  is  taken 
from  the  crop  of  1878,  on  a  barley  stubble — ^barley  after  clover : — 

Rent  of  land  (10  acres) $50  00 

Ploughing  with  three  horses,  six  days 18  00 

Harrowing  twice  over 2  50 

Gang-ploughing,  two  days 5  00 

Harrowing  twice  and  sowing  with  drill  5  00 

Plaster  and  salt  applying 5  00 

Reapingand  binding 10  00 

Threshing  and  marketing 20  00 

Seed— 18  bushels  at  $1.25 16  26 

$181  76 
The  crop  realized  the  following  figures : — 

Marketable  grain,  880  bushels  (an  extra  crop),  sold  for  96 

cents $818  60 

Straw  bedding 10  00 

Chaflffeed 5  00 

$828  60 
Less  cost 181  76 

Profit $196  76 

No.  2. 

The  following  is  taken  from  the  crop  of  1879,  from  a  yield  which  had  been  out 

for  hay  for  two  years,  an  orchard  grass  sod,  ploughed  as  soon  after  the  hay  waa 

removed  as  possible,  all  before  the  10th  of  July  : — 

Rent— 14  acres  at  $6  per  acre $70  00 

Ploughing — ^three  horses,  ten  days 80  00 

Harrowing  and  cross-harrowing 6  00 

Gang-ploughing,  three  days ...     7  60 

Sowing  and  harrowing,  three  days 7  60 

Seed,  21  bushels,  at  $1 21  00 

Reaping,  binding,  and  hauling 82  00 

Marketing  and  thlreshing 20  00 

Cost $194  00 
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Crop  realizing  880  bushels  wheat,  at  $1.20    $396  00 

Straw  and  chaff 20  00 

$416  00 
Less  cost 194  00 

Profit $222  00 

These  estimates  are  made  on  the  calculation  that  only  one  year's  rent  is 
ehargeablci  as  the  land  produced  a  crop  the  previous  year,  a  summer  fallow  being 
thus  avoided. 


This  statement  has  the  appearance  of  great  exactness  but  it  is  defective  in 
omitting  to  charge  for  manure  of  any  kind  in  the  second  table  and  charging  only 
for  salt  and  plaster  in  the  first ;  for,  whether  applied  in  the  particular  year  repre- 
sented in  the  statement  or  not,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  so  good  a  farmer  left  his 
farm  without  manure,  or  could  realize  88  bushels  an  acre,  even  in  an  exception- 
ally good  season,  without  the  help  barn-yard  manure  would  afford. 

The  necessity  for  a  due  apportionment  of  charges  on  fallow,  cultivation,  or 
manuring,  to  the  several  crops  grown  on  the  same  land  is  even  more  apparent 
when  the  history  of  a  whole  rotation  has  been  given. 

Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Markham,  who  keeps  very  exact  accounts  of  all  his 
operations,  gave  the  Gonmiissioners  a  most  interesting  statement  of  his  experiences 
and 'described  his  system  of  rotation  and  its  financial  results.  His  farm,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  as  shown  by  the  crops  obtained,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
the  result  of  several  years  of  steady  and  thorough  improvement,  including  com- 
plete under-draining.  For  purposes  of  rotation  the  farm  is  divided  into  ten-aore 
fields.     The  following  are  his  figures : — 

Statement  at  Rotation  and  Financial'  Results. 

The  following  statements  will  show  the  expenditure  on  each  crop  of  the  rotation, 
Ihe  income  derived  therefrom,  and  the  net  profits,  during  the  eight  years  of  the 
rotation,  on  a  ten-acre  field  : — 

First  and  second  years — Summer  fallow  andfaU  wheat, 

ExFBNDiTUSBS — ^Ploughing  five  times,  once  with  three 

horses $96  00 

Harrowing,  five  times 18  00 

Grubber,  three  times,  once  with  four  horses 11  00 

Manure,  105  loads,  at  $1  per  load 105  00 

"       cost  of  drawing 18  00 

Spreading  the  manure 2  00 

Bait,  five  barrels 5  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  $1.26 26  00 
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Sowing  and  working $  2  00 

Harvesting,  threshing  and  marketing 50  00 

Bent  for  two  years,  at  $5  per  acre 100  00 

Total  expenditure $427  00 

Beoeipts— 400  bushels  of  wheat,  at  $1.26  per  bushel...  600  00 
10  tons  of  straw,  at  $8  per  ton 80  00 

680  00 

Balance  of  prol&t |108  00 

Third  year — barley. 

EzPKNDiTUBES — ^Fall  ploughing,  sit  days |18  00 

Cultiyating  in  the  spring,  and  sowing 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  66  cents 18  00 

Harvesting  and  marketing «...    40  00 

Bent  of  land 60  00 

Total  expenditure 128  00 

B^OBiPTs — 450  bushels  of  barley,  at  60  cents 270  00 

10  tons  of  straw,  at  |2  per  ton 20  00 

290  00 

Balance  of  profit |162  00 

Fourth,  fifth  and  sixih  years — Ora$$. 

BxPBNDiTUBES — Seed $7  00 

Harvesting,  at  $1  per  acre 80  00 

Marketing,  three  crops,  60  tons,  at  $8  per  ton 180  00 

Bent  of  land 160  00 

Total  expenditure 867  00 

BBOEiPTfr--60  tons  of  hay,  at  $11  per  ton... 660  00 

660  00 

Balance  of  profit $298  00 

Seventh  year — Pea$. 

ExFENDiTUBES — One  ploughing $18  00 

Cultivation  and  sowing. 7  00 

Seed,  20  bushels,  at  80  cents 16  00 

Beaping  and  threshing 10  00 

Marketmg .f. 12  60 

Bent  of  land 60  00 

Total  expenditure ^  118  6ft 

BxcEiPTS — 260  bushels  of  peas,  at  60  cents 150  00 

10  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  $4  per  ton 40  00 

190  00 

Balance  of  profit. $76  60 
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Eighth  year — Oats. 

ExFEin>iTT7SES — ^Preparation  of  land,  including  Cultivation  $25  00 

Seed,  25  bushels,  at  42  cents  per  bushel 10  50 

Reaping  and   threshing • 22  60 

Marketing 27  00 

Rent  of  land 50  00 

Total  expenditure $185  00 

Receipts — ^750  bushels  of  oats,  at  42  cents  per  bushel 815  00 

15  tons  of  oat  straw,  at  |4  per  ton 60  00 

875  00 


$427  00 

$108  00 

128  00 

162  00 

867  00 

298  00 

118  50 

76  50 

185  00 

240  00 

Balance  of  profit $240  00 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  eight  years'  operations : — 

Receipts.    Expenses.    Prpfibs. 

First  and  second  years — ^fallow  and  wheat  $580  00 

Third  year— barley 290  00 

Fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years — ^grass 660  00 

Seventh  year — ^peas 190  00 

Eighth  year— oats 875  00 

Totals $2045  00  $1170  60    $874  60 

That  is  a  profit  from  ten  acres  in  eight  years  of  $874.50,  or  $10.98  per  acre 
per  year. 

However  satisfactory  this  statement  as  a  whole  may  be,  as  an  exhibit  of  suc- 
cessful operations,  it  is  evident  that  the  particular  calculation  as  to  the  cost  of 
fall  wheat-growing,  would,  if  accepted  by  itself,  be  most  unfair  to  that  cereal. 
For  it  includes  (1)  the  cost  of  the  land  for  two  years  instead  of  one ;  (2)  all  the 
cultivation  of  the  fallow ;  and  (8)  all  the  manure  required  for  the  whole  rotation. 

As  the  account  stands  the  wheat  was  raised  at  an  apparent  cost  of  over  $42 
per  acre,  yielding  400  bushels  of  wheat  at  a  cost  of  $427,  or  rather  more  than 
$1.06  per  bushel,  and  except  that,  being  a  fine  sample,  it  was  sold  for  seed  it  would 
probably,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  crop,  have  been  only  marketable  at  a  loss. 
The  actual  profit  shown  is  $103  on  the  ten  acres  ,*  but,  for  a  crop  of  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre  of  seed  wheat,  $10.08  per  acre  would  be  a  very  poor  return  indeed.  It 
is  dear  that  from  Mr.  Gibson's  figures,  useful  and  instructive  as  they  are  in  many 
respects,  it  will  not  do  to  ta^ke  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  wheat,  although  they 
may  help  to  an  approximation.     • 

The  average  cost  of  an  acre  of  wheat,  as  stated  by  the  witnesses  just  men- 
tioned, is  $14.86,  or  some  $2.70  more  than  the  average  of  the  written  replies. 
This  is  owing  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  witnesses  examined  were  generally 
men  of  rather  liberal  views  and  ideas,  and  who  gave,  as  a  rale,  the  results  of  their 
own  personal  experience,  while  the  written  replies  represent  local  averages  in  most 
instances.      Besides,  it  was  observable  that  a  tendency  to  omit  some  charge 
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or  other  was,  on  a  first  calculation,  not  infrequent,  although  on  reconsidera- 
tion the  omission  was  supplied. 

With  the  most  thorough  cultivation,  with  the  most  liberal  use  of  manure, 
including  salt,  gypsum,  bone-dust  and'' phosphate.  Professor  Brown,  in  a  rota- 
tion, charges  the  wheat  crop  with  a  cost  of  $20.85  per  acre,  but  this,  for 
reasons  stated  by  the  Professor,  does  not  include  any  charge  for  rental 
or  interest  of  money.  Charging  interest  on  value  of  land  or  rental,  all  the 
labour,  and  the  manure,  it  is  probable  that  the  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of 
fall  wheat,  by  what  passes  generally  as  fairly  good  farming,  is  froip  $15  to 
$16  per  acre,  and  of  spring  wheat  from  $18  to  $14  per  acre.  That,  if  charged 
against  the  average  yield,  in  either  case  would  show,  as  regards  fall  wheat, 
reckoning  a  dollar  as  the  average  valye,  a  net  profit  of  $5  per  acre,  and 
on  spring  wheat  a  loss  of  from  $1  to  $2  per  acre,  allowing  nothing  in  either 
case  for  the  straw — ^to  which  Mr.  Gibson  attaches  a  value  of  $8  per  ton ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Elliott  appraises  (including  chafif)  at  $1.50  per  acre;  while  Pro- 
fessor Brown  puts  it  down  at  $5  per  ton,  a  price  it  would  probably  command  in 
his  section. 

Many  farmers,  however,  insist  that  straw  is  of  no  appreciable  money 
value  and  so  leave  it  out  of  the  account  altogether,  or  mentally  balance  it 
off  against  manure,  which  they  place  in  the  same  category.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  by  no  such  inexact  methods  can  true  results  be  reached,  and  that  the 
money  value  of  a  thing  may  be  found,  not  in  what  it  will  bring  in  the  open 
market,  but  in  what  it  will  produce  by  being — not  sold  but  — ^utilized  on  the  spot. 
Leaving  out,  for  the  moment,  the  question  of  spring  wheat  decline,  which,  as 
already  remarked,  appears  to  be  attributable  to  exceptional  causes,  it  must  also  be 
ivmarked  that,  where  from  $15  to  $16  per  acre  is  expended  judiciously  and  sys- 
tematically in  fall  wheat  culture,  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  assume  that  only  the 
low  (all  over)  average  of  nineteen  to  twenty  bushels  per  acre  is  harvested.  For, 
if  the  highest  returns  are  not  ordinarily  obtained  at  that  outlay,  it  is,  doubtless. 
the  men  who  do  thus  systematically  and  judiciously  expend  such  a  sum  per  acr.> 
who  are  familiar  with  a  yield  of  twenty-three  bushels,  twenty-five  bushels,  twenty  - 
six  bushels,  or  even  more  per  acre. 

Method  of  Wheat  Cultivation. 

As  wheat  is  a  crop  of  so  much  importance,  and  as  difficulties  attend  its  cul- 
tivation to  which  other  cereals  are  not  exposed,  it  may  be  desirable  before  alluding 
to  the  latter  to  notice  the  general  method  pursued  in  connection  with  wheat  crop- 
ping in  Ontario,  and  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  what  defects  require  to  be  remedied, 
in  order  to  increase  the  yield.  Fall  wheat  may  be  first  considered.  In  Simcoe, 
according  to  Mr.  Drury,  about  one-third  of  the  fall  wheat  is  sown  on  pea  stubble, 
and  about  two-thirds  on  fallow  after  an  oat  crop.     The  system  of  drilling  is  as  yet 
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only  partially  followed,  but  where  it  is  adopted  Mr.  Drory  notices  *'  the  wheal 
eame  through  winter  in  a  better  condition  than  that  which  was  sown  broadcast/* 
The  Hessian  fly  has  done  a  little  damage  to  both  fall  and  spring  wheat,  but  princi- 
pally to  the  latter.    Mr.  Drury  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  The  clearing  of  the  land  of  forests  has  undoubtedly  made  a  difierenoe  ia 
the  growth  of  fall  wheat.  I  have  a  field  sown  witii  fall  wheat  sheltered  on  two 
sides  by  a  wood,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  it  is  as  fine  a  field  of  wheat  as  can  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  whole  Province.  I  attribute  this  solely  to  the  proteetioa 
from  storm  and  wind  afforded  by  the  surrounding  bush.  Such  a  protection  is  es- 
pecially valuable  during  a  season  like  last  winter,  when  we  had  very  little  snow  on 
the  ground." 

It  is  evident  that,  with  improved  farming,  the  injury  from  forest  clearing 

has  been  partially  counterbalanced,  for  Mr.  Drury  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  the  yield  of  fall  wheat  averages  now  as 
much  per  acre  as  it  did  fourteen  years  ago,  or  when  the  land  was  first  broken  up. 
This  result  has  been  largely  attamed  by  the  practice  of  making  a  good  fallow,  put- 
ting the  manure  of  the  year  on  that  fallow,  and  sowing  it  with  fall  wheat.  The 
average  yield  of  fall  wheat  in  my  district  has  been  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre." 

But  there  is  one  very  essential  duty  to  which  the  agriculturists  of  that 

section  pay  too  little  attention.    Mr.  Drury  says  : — 

"  From  my  observation,  I  find  large  quantities  of  the  finest  land  we  have  in 
the  country  are  wet  lands,  with  a  good  clay  subsoil ;  and  I  think  if  that  land  were 
drained,  ily  would  rank  at  once  as  the  best  land  in  the  country.  All  these  wet 
lands  could  be  reclaimed  and  utilized  at  a  very  moderate  expenditure  for  under- 
draining  them.  I  think  it  would  pay  so  well  that,  if  my  farm  needed  draining,  and 
I  had  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent,  and  mortgage  my  farm  to  get  it  dj^ned, 
I  would  do  it." 

The  people  of  the  section  Mr.  Drury  represents  have  a  good  soil,  they  have 

also  among  them  some  good  farmers  of  whom  Mr.  Drury  is  an  excellent  specimen, 

but  they  are  every  year  risking  the  loss  of  their  crop  for  want  of  shelter,  and 

neglecting  the  most  vital  of  all  the  conditions  of  success  when  they  omit  to  under- 

drain  their  lands.    Nor  are  these  their  only  defects. 

'*  There  are  fanners  in  my  district,"  says  Mr.  Drury,  **  who  sell  every  bushel 
of  grain  they  raise,  except  a  few  bushels  to  feed  their  horses  on,  all  the  hay  they 
have  got  except  what  they  must  keep,  and  all  their  straw.  They  won't  bring  any- 
thing on  the  land,  they  keep  two  or  three  old  scrub  horses  and  cattle,  and  they  will 
not  put  forty  loads  of  manure  on  their  whole  farm." 

Now  this  is  in  a  district  where,  Mr.  Drury  says,  the  average  yield  of  Call 
wheat  is  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  ^cre.  What  in  such  a  district  might  not  be 
done  with  replanting,  in  the  place  of  clearings,  to  protect  the  crops,  and  a  thorough 
system  of  under-draining  and  attention  to  the  raisiog  of  well-bred  stock,  with  all 
the  recuperating  results  that  implies. 

Mr.  Drury*s#rotation  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  After  breaking  up  a  sod  first  sow  oats,  let  that  be  followed  by  roots  or 
fallow,  then  sow  wheat,  then  peas,  then  barley,  oats,  or  spring  wheat,  and  then 
seed  down  with  whatever  may  be  required  according  to  the  circumstances.    Many 
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complain  of  an  increasing  difficulty  in  getting  the  seed  to  catch.  I  think  that  ia 
owing  to  the  soil  becoming  less  fertile  every  year.  Wheat  and  barley  will  grow 
about  the  same  after  a  root  crop ;  if  you  were  seeding  down  in  a  field  that  had 
either  peas  or  roots  in  the  previous  year,  I  don't  think  you  would  find  much  dif- 
ference." 


■ 

Mr.  White,  of  Charing  Gross  (Kent),  says  of  his  section  : — 

"  Fall  wheat  growing  in  Kent  is  a  very  profitable  branch  of  the  farmer's  indus- 
try, and  I  think  it  can  be  made  more  profitable  by  proper  farming.  The  departure 
of  the  weevil  is  not  peculiar  to  Kent ;  I  think  it  is  pretty  general.  We  have  had 
no  particular  trouble  with  our  fall  wheat  for  the  last  few  years.  The  Hessian  fly 
has  not  troubled  us.  We  have  tried  every  variety  of  spring  wheat  that  we  could 
hear  of,  but  none  of  them  succeeded.  We  have  not  tried  the  White  Bussian  spring; 
wheat.    We  are  gradually  clearing  away  our  natural  forest  protection. 

*'  The  breadth  of  fall  wheat  sown  has  increased  very  much.  I  think  tne  only 
effect  of  the  removal  of  the  forest  was  in  taking  away  the  shelter  which  kept  the 
snow  on  the  wheat,  and  prevented  the  blast  from  driving  over  the  fields  in  full 
force.  If  the  wheat  here  gets  through  the  winter  we  have  no  trouble  with  it.. 
Some  of  the  most  beautiful  fields  of  wheat  I  ever  saw  were  sheltered  by  dense  for- 
est^  and  it  matured  well. 

"  CliTver  sod,  turned  over,  has  lately  been  used  to  some  extent  as  a  seed-bed 
for  fall  wheat,  atid  it  has  done  very  well.  I  turned  over  fourteen  acres  last  year^ 
and  as  it  was  very  dry,  I  was  a  little  afraid  of  it,  but  it  turned  out  a  fine  field  of 
wheat.  It  was  just  ploughed  over  once.  In  this  part  of  thd  country  there  is  very 
little  summer  faJlowing.  The  faU  wheat  is  chiefly  grown  on  stubble  land,  or  dover 
tomed  over. 

"  I  think  our  average  would  be  greater  if  our  cultivation  was  better,  and  we 
did  not  sow  so  much  land  on  stubble.  I  know  of  cases  where  proper  methods  of 
cultivation  brought  an  average  yield  of  40  to  46  bushels  per  acre.  Most  of  my  fall 
wheat  is  just  ploughed  over  once  on  stubble  or  clover  sod.  I  think  if  wheat  ia 
Bown  on  stubble,  the  liUid  should  be  ploughed  twice,  and  manured." 

Mr.  White  adds : — 

"  There  is  very  little  under-draining  done  in  this  county.  There  is  soma 
along  the  river,  and  it  seems  to  have  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  land." 

The  average  yield*in  this  county  is  high,  but  it  is  evident  the  farmers  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  it  less.  *'  If  the  wheat  gets  through  the  winter,"  says; 
Mr.  White,  '^  we  have  no  trouble  with  it."  If  it  does  not  get  through  the  winter^ 
it  is  because  the  forests  needed  to  retain  the  snow  and  shelter  the  plant  are  no* 
longer  standing  to  protect  it.  In  Kent  some  tree  planting  is  going  on,  but  clearly 
to  no  such  extent  as  would  be  desirable.  In  the  next  place,  the  perpetual  raising 
crop  after  crop  on  sod  must  have  a  steadily  exhausting  effect,  unless  the  manuring 
be  much  more  liberal  than  is  usually  the  case. 

"  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  Mr.  White,  ''that,  in  other  portions  of  Canada,  the- 
soil  was,  at  one  time,  as  rich  as  ours,  but  it  has  become  exhausted  through  neg- 
lecting its  restoration.  A  large  portion  of  our  country  requires  attention  now  h^orm 
the  land  has  become  too  much  exhausted.** 
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In  Kent,  the  history  of  other  counties  is  simply  repeating  itKelf. 

"The  reason/'  Mr.  White  continues,  "why  so  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  is  that  our  land  is  so  rich  people  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  it.  In  future,  no  doubt,  they  will  have  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
subject.    I  think  even  at  present  they  should  begin  to  larm  systematically." 

If  they  don't  want  to  suffer  the  fate  that  has  befallen  too  many  others,  they 
will  adopt  a  regular  rotation,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  neglected,  plant  two 
trees  for  every  one  they  cut  down,  and  under-drain  their  farms.  With  a  most 
favourable  climate  and  soil  of  great  fertility,  even  their  comparatively  exoelleni 
Average  yield  might  be  largely  increased. 


In  Essex,  fall  wheat  cultivation  is  also  successful,  although  the  averages  are 
less.  Mr.  McCain's  candid  admission,  "  We  just  keep  cropping  away,"  has  been 
already  noticed.    He  says  further : — 

**  We  generally  turn  over  sod  and  put  in  command  wheat.  Good  crops  of  both 
fall  and  spring  wheat  have  been  raised  m  that  way.  Sometimes  the  fire  runs  over 
^  sod  and  bums  it  off,  and  then  we  sow  it  without  ploughing  at  all. 

•    "We  do  not  follow  any  rotation  of  crops ;  the  land  is  so  rich  that  we  just 
keep  cropping  away,  and  all  get  good  crops. 

"  We  have  sown  wheat  f^ter  wheat.  I  had  one  piece  of  sod  which  I  turned 
up  and  sowed  in  wheat,  six  years  in  succession.  The  fir tt  crop  w<u  a  magnificent 
one,  but  the  crops  gradually  became  less.  The  reason  I  cropped  it  so  often  was  just 
that  it  happened  to  be  convenient.  The  highest  crop  that  I  got  off  it  was  about 
thirty  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  there  was  one  year  when  I  would  have  had  about 
fifty  bushels  had  not  a  storm  thrown  it  down.  I  only  got  eighteen  bushels  to  tiie 
acre  that  year.    The  last  year  I  got  fifteen  or  twenty  bushels  an  acre. 

"  There  are  not  many  who  are  cropping  their  lands  in  that  way.  GeneraUy 
speaking,  fanners  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the  soil,  as 
they  find  that  their  land  is  det^orating.  The  system  which  they  are  now  g^ier- 
ally  adopting  is  turning  over  clover.  We  generally  cut  two  crops  of  clover,  the 
first  for  hay,  and  the  second  for  seed.  Then  we  turn  it  over  and  geneially  sow 
wheat.  Clover  sod  does  not  answer  very  well  with  us  for  com.  Turning  over  ttie 
clover  sod  enriches  the  soil  and  makes  tne  clay  loose.  It  also  improves  the  sub- 
soil, and  the  clover  draws  its  nutriment  from  below  the  surface  soU." 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  be  assured  by  Mr.  McCain  tiiat  "  cropping  away  " 
wheat  after  wheat,  is  not  the  universal  practice  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  that  a 
drop  from  thirty  bushels  to  fifteen  or  twenty  is  not  regarded  as  a  proof  of  good  farm- 
ing. "  But,  as  the  farmers,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "  bum  their  straw,"  using  only  the 
ashes  as  manure,  in  preference  to  bedding  their  hogs  (which  they  raise  in  large 
numbers)  with  it,  and  so  providing  a  supply  of  the  richest  manure  known,  it  may 
be  inferred  the  maximum  of  fall  wheat  growing  possibilities  has  not  yet  been 
reached  in  that  section. 

What  may  be  done  by  skill  and  energy,  with  far  less  advantages  than 
flome  of  the  persons  just  referred  to  are  throwing  away,  was  shewn  by  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Pardo,  of  Buckhom,  in  Kent.     When  Mr.  Pardo  took 
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to  the  tsam  it  was  run  down  and  exhausted.    His  wheat  crop  at  first  was  even 

Indieronsly  Bmall.    He,  too,  sows  wheat  on  clover,  but  does  not  depend  on  cloyer 

of  itself  to  fertilize  the  land.    He  says : — 

**  I  always  sow  clover  on  all  wheat  lands  early  in  spring,  which  makes  excel- 
lent pasture  in  the  £EkIl  after  the  wheat  has  been  cut.  After  cutting  the  first  crop 
next  season  for  hay,  I  plough  the  second  crop  under  and  sow  wheat,  which  nearly 
always  proves  a  good  crop  when  sown  after  clover.  In  fact  I  consider  it  the  very 
best  fertilizer  we  have,  and  every  farmer  who  sows  clover  largely  must  soon  bring 
his  farm  up  to  a  high  state  of  cultivation." 

m 

But  he  adds : — 

**  I  keep  about  80  head  of  homed  cattle  on  my  farm,  consisting  of  milch  cows 
and  young  stock  under  two  years  old.  I  also  buy  a  number  of  two  and  three-year 
old  steers  to  stall-feed  in  winter.  The  past  winter  I  fed  24  head  of  steers,  which 
I  found  to  pay  me  well  for  my  grain,  besides  the  benefit  which  all  farmers  must 
derive  from  feeding  all  coarse  grains,  hay  or  straw,  upon  the  farm,  instead  of 
teaming  such  away  to  market." 

He  has  also  the  benefit  of  a  very  large  qufuitity  of  manure,  and  by  these 
means  hi$  once  impoverished  farm  yielded  him,  last  year,  85^  bushels  offaU  wheat 
to  the  acre. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  system  of  farming  pursued  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  of  Markham.  How  he  comes  to  grow  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  is 
easily  ei^lained.    He  says : — 

'^  When  I  first  went  upon  my  farm  it  was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  was  wet, 
but  not  springy.  There  were  no  springs  upon  it,  but  it  was  full  of  frog  ponds, 
and  altogether  a  low,  wet  farm,  not  at  all  adapted  for  raising  fall  wheat.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  good  farm  if  possible,  fit  for  any  kind  of 
crop,  although  at  that  time  it  was  aknost  in  a  state  of  nature,  new  and  full  of 
stiunps.  I  commenced  upon  a  hundred  acres,  and  I  laid  out  a  plan,  roughly  in- 
dicatmg  what  I  intended  to  do. 

''  From  1847  to  1860  I  was  engaged  in  preparing  the  land  for  the  rotation, 
and  the  rotation  I  decided  upon  was  a  seven  years'  rotation.  (The  witness  here 
produced  a  plan  of  his  farm,  showing  the  location  of  the  drains,  and  the  rotation 
of  crops  which  he  had  pursued  to  the  present  time.)  My  farm,  for  the  purposes  of 
rotation,  is  divided  into  ten-acre  fields.  When  I  got  the  land  into  good  condition 
for  beginning  the  rotation,  I  commenced  with  a  simimer  fallow,  and  it  had  a  bene- 
ficial effect  on  every  crop  in  the  rotation.  After  the  summer  fallow  came  fall 
wheat ;  then  barley ;  then  three  years  of  grass,  seeded  down ;  then  peas  ;  and 
then  oats.  There  are  two  years  included  in  the  summer  fallow.  That  is  the  sys- 
tem of  rotation  which  I  have  carried  out  since  1860." 

Mr.  Gibson  adds : — 

**  Before  I  made  the  improvements  on  my  farm,  it  was  not  worth  more  than 
$8.00  per  acre.  The  difference  is  represented  chiefly  by  under-drainage.  This 
rotation  keeps  the  land  perfectly  clean. 

**  Before  I  drained  my  land  it  was  hardly  of  any  use  for  me  to  sow  fall  wheat 
in  it.  The  highest  average  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre; 
and  when  the  midge  came  round  a  great  many  of  my  neighbours  gave  up  growing 
fall  wheat  altogether.  But  after  I  had  drained  my  farm  I  had  almost  always  good 
crops  of  fall  mieat,  during  the  time  that  the  midge  was  at  the  worst." 
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If  anything  strikes  the  reader  as  less  than  entirely  satisfactory  in  Mr. 
Gibson's  operations,  it  is  an  apparent  deficiency  of  stock  leading  to  a  sparse  allow- 
ance of  manure, — only  ten  loads  per  acre  in  (the  fallow  included)  an  eight 
years'  rotation, — ^and  the  necessity  for  marketing  his  crops  at  a  place  fifteen  or 
sixteen  miles  from  his  place  of  residence.  Barley,  peas,  oats  and  hay  are  all 
drawn  to  market  at  a  cost  of  some  three  dollars  per  ton,  and  at  a  large 
loss  of  manure  the  farm  would  well  bear.  The  farm  is  admirably  imder- 
drained,  and  intelligently  cropped,  but,  if  Mr.  Oibson  would  be  as  liberal  with  his 
manuring  as  he  has  been  with  his  draining,  and,  instead  of  wearily  teaming  his 
crops  to  Toronto,  send  them  all,  in  beef  or  mutton,  on  four  legs  to  the  nearest  rail- 
way station  for  shipment,  minus  a  large  portion  of  their  value  left  on  the  land,  his 
exhibit  would  be  far  more  gratifying  than  it  is  at  present.  In  fact,  the  profit 
realized  is  hardly  commensurate  with  the  expectations  excited.  From  some 
remarks,  in  Mr.  Gibson's  eyidence,  he  appears  to  be  m^ore  or  less  inclined  to 
adopt  the  views  just  suggested. 

Mr.  James  Black  (Lanark)  had  the  following  to  relate.    He  said : — 

''  Originally  I  grew  fall  wheat  till  the  country  got  open.  I  used  to  raise  from 
80  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  have  raised  40  bushels.  I  ceased  growing  it 
because  it  was  winter-killed.  I  tried  it  again  about  two  years  ago.  Some  5^ 
acres  yielded  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last  year  it  was  again  winter-ldlled.  I 
have  no  bush  to  the  north  or  west  of  my  farm  to  protect  the  wheat.  I  attribute 
the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  in  our  section  to  the  absence  of  protection.  Where 
any  has  been  saved  it  has  been  in  some  sheltered  comer.  The  fall  wheat  when  1 
grew  it  formerly  was  retarded  by  the  seasons  and  want  of  protection,  and  the 
weevil  and  other  enemies  got  into  it.  This  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago. 
My  land  is  mostly  flat  and  low/' 

The  yield  of  wheat,  when]  it.  escaped  winter-killing,  without  apparently  any 

special  effort,  is  accounted  for  by  the  next  item  of  information  given  by  the  mi- 

ness.    He  says : — 

''  I  have  under-drained  a  good  deal  with  tile,  stone,  and  wood.  I  prefer  tile. 
The  effect  of  under-draining  on  the  wheat,  especially  the  Fife,  was  very  good.  I 
think  draining  is  profitable.  My  farm  was  little  good  until  it  was  drained.  My 
success  with  wheat  formerly  was  on  the  higher  and  drier  poiiions  of  the  farm. 
The  lower  portions  were  entirely  useless  until  they  were  imder-drained.  After 
draining,  the  lower  portions  were  the  most  profitable." 

Mr.  Black,  it  will  be  seen,  is  no  niggardly  agriculturist.  His  farm,  assisted 
by  under-draining,  is  ready  to  respond  to  his  liberality,  but  his  wheat  suffers  just 
as  the  farmer  would  himself  suffer,  no  matter  how  healthy  and  vigorous,  if  de- 
prived of  warmth  and  the  shelter  necessary  to  existence  in  the  winter  season.  He 
has  done  everything  to  cause  the  crop  to  grow,  but  has  done  nothing  so  far  to  keep 
it  alive  when  it  would  grow.  A  good  thick  shelter  belt  of  spruces  where  the 
original  bush  leaves  his  fields  exposed  to  the  north  and  west  would  give  him  in 
a  few  years  the  protection  needed  and  now  obtained  only  in  chance  comers  or 
sheltered  spots. 
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Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Lanark,  has  also  under-drained  largely.  He  follows 
a  system  of  rotation,  nses  fertilizers,  and  grows  large  crops  of  roots  and  coarse 
grains.    His  usual  rotation  he  describes  as  follows  : — 


'^  As  a  rotation  when  I  break  up  grass  land  I  sow  peas,  then  manure,  and  sow 
spring  wheat ;  we  either  seed  down  with  the  wheat  or  follow  the  wheat  with  oats 
and  seed  down.  We  keep  it  in  grass  two  to  three  years,  and  cut  from  1  to  2  tons 
to  the  acre,  say  1^  on  an  average.  We  keep  the  land  in  pasture  then  for  about 
three  years.    It  then  needs  renewal." 

But  now  as  to  Mr.  Cochran's  fall  wheat  crops.    He  says : — 

"  I  giye  my  attention  chiefly  to  grain  growing.  I  grow  all  kinds  of  grain  ex- 
cept rye  and  buckwheat.  Since  1887  I  have  grown  fall  wheat  eyery  year  but 
one.  The  White  Flint  or  Hutchinson  has  answered  best.  While  the  bush  to  the 
north  and  west  was  standing,  my  crop  of  fall  wheat  was  uniformly  successful. 
Where  other  persons'  crops  were  exposed  the  wheat  was  injured  to  some  extent. 
I  haye  raised  from  10  to  66  bushels  on  an  acre^  The  66  bushels  was  on  one  par- 
ticular acre.  The  field,  7^  acres,  averaged  48^  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  soil  of 
my  farm  is  a  rich  clay  loam  with  day  subsoil. 

'*  I  had  left  the  bush  to  the  nortti  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the  lot  an 
acre  wide,  but  a  strip  four  acres  long  was  burned  recently,  and  it  has  rendered  100 
acres  much  less  productive.  The  fall  wheat  blows  bare  and  freezes  out.  I  sowed 
nine  acres  last  year  and  just  got  four  stooks.  I  invariably  lose  the  crop  when 
I  sow  opposite  the  burned  opening." 

Mr.  Cochran  is  not  to  be  blamed  because  his  wheat  is  killed  for  he  very  wisely 
provided  for  its  protection.  But  what  is  accidental  in  his  case  illustrates  most 
forcibly  the  condition  of  numbers  who,  on  good  farms  and  with  every  opportunity 
for  success,  neglect  some  one  thing  without  which  all  the  others  may  be  useless. 


Mr.  Macfarlane,  another  Lanark  farmer,  has  a  different  story  to  tell  He 
says ; — 

**  1  grow  both  fall  and  spring  wheat.  I  have  averaged  about  85  bushels  to 
the  acre  of  fall  wheat,  and  15  to  20  bushels  of  spring  wheat,  but  this  year 
both  have  been  a  failure,  and  last  year  I  sowed  no  spring  wheat.  In  that  year 
the  fall  wheat  did  well,  producing  a  fiiill  average.  My  farm  contains  a  variety  of 
soils ;  part  is  light  sandy  loam  and  part  clay.  I  have  grown  wheat  on  botii 
soils. 

"  On  the  fall  wheat  last  year  in  one  field,  I  followed  peas  without  manure, 
and  in  the  other  peas  with  manure.  The  difference  was  veiy  marked,  not  less 
than  eight  bushelB  to  the  acre  in  favour  of  the  manured  lot.  We  put  twenty  wag- 
gon loads  of  manure  to  the  acre. 

**  I  regard  the  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  this  year  as  due  to  a  new  blight.  The 
^heat  lost  in  colour  early  in  the  fall,  before  the  winter  set  in,  or  any  severe  frost 
occurred.  It  never  recovered,  and  did  not  grow.  In  the  spring  it  was  all  gone. 
I  could  not  find  any  insect  pest  at  worL" 

It  appears  to  the  Conmiissioners  that  an  event  of  the  kind  mentioned  was 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  the  melancholy  gaze  of  the  bereaved  farmer 
«t  the  fast  vanishing  vegetation.  If  the  secretaries  of  township  agricultural 
floeieties  would  charge  themselves  with  some  care  and  interest  in  such  matters. 
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and  communicate  with  the  Entomological  Society  or  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture or  endeayonr  to  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  a  catastrophe  of  this  kind*  it 
would  be  better  than  to  leave  the  event  to  come  and  go  and  perchance  be  forgot- 
ten  until  its  recurrence. 


Mr.  Biddell,  of  Oobourg,  has  already  been  mentioned  as  a  wheat  grower,  and 

as  keeping  a  record  of  his  past  forty  years'  experiences.    He  says  respecting  fall 

wheat : — 

*^  Fall  wheat  does  very  well  if  we  can  get  it  through  the  winter  safely.  I  be- 
lieve the  winter-killing  is  largely  due  to  the  land  having  been  denuded  of  forest 
Where  the  land  is  sheltered  on  the  north  and  west  there  is  almost  idways  a  good 
crop. " 

t        Mr.  Noble,  of  Haldimand  Township,  says  in  the  same  connection  :-^ 

**  Twenty  years  ago,  fall  wheat  yielded  thirty-seven  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last 
year,  Glawson  wheat  yielded  me  only  twenty-four  bushels  per  acre,  and  that  on 
the  choice  field  of  tiie  farm.  I  do  not  think  it  is  safe  to  grow  fall  wheat  unless 
the  fields  are  well  sheltered." 

Mr.  Biddell  has  been  farming  as  well  as  calculating  and  recording  his  experi- 
ences for  forty  years.  Mr.  Noble  owns  two  farms  in  as  many  townships  of,  altogether, 
670  acres  in  extent— 480  in  one  place  and  240  in  the  other.  Is  it  too  much  to  ex- 
pect of  men  so  able  and  intelligent  that  they  will  make  fall  wheat  growing  a  possi- 
bility, and  set  a  good  example  to  others,  by  providing  a  new  shelter  in  place  of  the 
old  one  destroyed  ? 

Mr.  H.  Middleton,  of  Clarke,  Durham,  has  just  the  same  experience.  He 
says : — 

**  1  do  not  raise  much  fall  wheat,  and  it  is  cultivated  only  to  a  limited  extent 
in  this  district  of  late  years,  owing  to  its  liability  to  winter-killing.  We  tried 
spring  wheat  at  first  as  a  substitute,  but  of  late  years  we  have  been  raising  barley. 
The  failure  of  the  fall  wheat  had  be^i  pretty  general. 

'' Eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  before  the  forest  had  been  all  removed,  it  was 
a  successful  crop.  I  have  made  no  attempt  to  renew  its  cultivation  until  last 
year,  and  the  attempt  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  crop  having  been  winter  lolled.  ** 

If,  as  the  forest  was  cleared,  either  shelter  belts  had  been  left  or  new  trees 
planted,  Mr.  Middleton — ^who  under-drains,  manures  tolerably  weU,  and  endeavours 
to  meet  the  special  requirements  of  the  soil  with,  fertilizing  agents — ^had  only 
planted  more  trees,  he  might  have  been  growing  good  crops  of  fall  wheat  to  this 
day.    Nor  is  it  too  late  even  now  to  make  the  experiment. 


Mr.  David  Smellie,  of  Yaughan  (York),  says  of  the  wheat  crop : — 

**  Fall  wheat  has  been  cultivated  on  my  farm  forty  years,  more  or  less.  I 
remember  the  time  when  my  crops  were  a  great  deal  larger  than  they  are  at  pree* 
ent.    I  think  there  is  a  good  deal  in  the  winters  to  make  the  crops  less  now  than 
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they  van.    We  bare  lees  snow  now  than  we  had,  and  I  think  that  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it. 

"  The  conntry  is  getting  more  cleared  of  timber,  and  that  is  another  thing  to 
aeootint  for  the  duninntion  in  the  crops.  The  more  bush  and  Bhelter  the  greater 
the  crop  of  wheat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  sheltered  field  will  produce  more 
grain  than  one  exposed.  A  field  of  mine  that  is  sheltered  by  a  piece  of  bush,  I 
have  obseiTed  never  fails  at  all,  or  at  least  never  so  much  as  the  others." 

Mr.  Smellie  is  an  advocate  for,  and  carries  out  under-draining.  He  also  adopts 
a  rotation  which  he  describes  as  foUowe  : — 

"  My  rotation  is  something  as  follows  :  First  year,  summer  &Ilow ;  next  year, 
fall  wheat — seed  down  with  timothy,  and  let  it  lie  three  years  in  grass ;  then  peas 
OD  the  sod,  and  probably  fall  wheat  on  the  peas.  This  would  be  the  rotation  I 
would  follow  if  the  crops  would  be  successful,  bat  sometimes  yoo  hardly  know 
what  to  BOW  if  the  crops  have  been  a  failure. " 

He  manures  as  freely  as  his  supply  of  manure  will  aUow.  He  fights  the 
thistles  with  hearty  good  will,  and  success.  He  has  protected  his  orchards  with 
Norway  spruce  shelter  belts,  and  gone  extensively  into  ornamental  tree-planting. 
Only  the  expense  appears  to  deter  him  firom  planting  shelter  belts  to  protect  his 
grain  fields.  Till  that  is  done  it  is  to  be  feared  the  fall  wheat  crop  will  still  be, 
o(Hiiparatively»  at  least,  a  failore. 

Mr.  John  Douglas,  of  8L  Vincent,  Qnj,  has  a  differMit  experience  to  relate 
from  thai  of  some  p  ~   says : — 

"  The  reason  tl  b  was  not  grown  so  extensively  was,  that  it  was 

y«BT  apt  to  get  wini  il  the  last  few  winters,  when  it  has  stood  very 

weU.    It  stands  the  ar  now  than  it  did  ten  years  ago.  As  the  coantty 

is  more  cleared  now  such  a  heavy  &11  of  snow  now  as  there  wa«  then, 

it  being  the  heavy  snow  that  killed  it. 

"  The  people  in  my  neighbourhood  have  not  been  draining  their  lands  to  any 
great  extent.  I  have  orain^  some  of  mine.  Nor  is  there  more  shelter  this  year 
uan  fOTmerly.  People  tried  fall  wheat  some  years  ago,  but  it  was  liable  to  get 
winter  killed.  When  it  stood  the  winter  it  was  a  fair  crop.  I  tried  it  myself,  but 
without  success.  The  Clawson  variety  of  faH  wheat  is  the  kind  princi]^y  sown  in 
the  neighbourhood.  I  think  the  older  land  is  more  suitable  for  fall  wneat ;  when 
we  -were  clearing  the  new  land  it  was  given  to  rust.  I  suppose  the  better  cultiva- 
tion now-a-days  has  something  to  do  with  fall  wheat  being  grown  more  success- 
fully now  than  it  was.  lam  about  seven  miles  from  the  Georgian  Bay  in  a 
straight  line  from  it.  I  don't  know  if  the  lake  would  have  any  inflnence  in  the 
growuig  of  ft^  wheat.  There  was  very  little  fall  wheat  vrinter  killed  this  last  year 
m  our  oistrioi." 

The  statement  made  by  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  made  by  others.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, 80  clear  that  the  &kll  of  snow  was  the  canse  of  the  wheat  perbhmg.  Wheat  needs 
air  and  light  as  well  as  shelter,  and  is  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  effect  of  cultiva- 
tion. The  shelter  feu:  all  practical  purposes  probably  remains  in  most  cases  stiH 
Biiffioient  to  protect  the  crop,  while  the  clearings  are  larger,  and  the  cultivaticm. 
Bowing,  and  other  incidentals  to  saocesdnl  wheat-growing  are  all  now  in  it* 
favoor.    But  the  day  will  oome,  if  the  shelter  is  not  preserved,  or  gradually  re- 
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placed  by  a  new  growth,  when  the  value  of  '*  more  elearing  "  will  not  be  bo  highly 
appreciated  as  it  is  at  present.  Mr.  Douglas,  howerer,  is  sensible  of  the  import- 
ance of  tree  shelter.    He  says  : — 

*^  Although  I  have  quite  a  bit  of  shelter  on  my  farm  it  is  not  in  very  good 
shape.  I  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  shelter  on  a  farm,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
A  great  advantage  to  the  country  if  we  had  more  shelter  than  we  have.  On  the 
north  side  of  my  farm  I  have  a  natural  strip  of  wood  that  happened  to  grow  up 
where  the  fence  stood,  and  now  there  is  a  very  nice  row  of  trees  part  way  along 
the  fence.  They  have  grown  up  without  cultivation.  I  am  in  need  of  more  shelter 
on  my  )arm,  and  I  think  the  crops  would  be  a  great  deal  better  with  it.  Some  of 
the  fanners  in  my  neighbourhood  are  beginning  to  find  out  the  want  of  shade 
trees  on  their  farms.  I  think  they  would  plant  trees  and  take  care  of  tham  if  the 
trees  were  given  to  them  for  nothmg." 


It  is  not  difficult,  with  the  examples  afforded  by  the  evidence,  to  discover, 
pretty  nearly,  in  what  the  short-comings  of  the  wheat-growers  of  Ontario  consist. 
1^0  doubt  there  are  a  large  number  who,  like  the  witness  from  Essex,  are  "  crop- 
ping away,"  wheat  after  wheat,  and  every  year  being  content  to  get  less  wheat 
because  it  happens  to  be  ''  convenient "  to  sow  it.  But  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve that  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  do  endeavonr, 
4UBI  far  as  they  can,  to  carry  out  something  like  a  systematic  rotation  of  crops, 
while  others  are,  perhaps,  almost  unconsciously,  falfing  into  a  similar  plan  or 
practice.  There  is  evidence,  too,  that,  by  the  help  of  4M|dairying  industry,  and 
the  demand  for  fat  cattle,  more  barn-yard  nianureJ^^^Bg  made  and  applied  to 
the  land,  although  still  often  in  insufficient  quantitMHv  that  the  application  of 
artificial  fertilizers  is  becoming  more  common.  Trr»LH^  ^^  ^^®  ^^'  ^^^  ^^^ 
imechanical  appliances,  is  also  very  general,  leading  to  a  better  method  of  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  various  operations  preliminary  to  the  growth  of  the  crop.  More 
slowly,  but  still  making  progress,  is  the  under-draining  of  farms.  Forest  shelter  for 
the  wheat  crops  is  becoming  more  appreciated,  and  while  clearing  is  stiU  going 
on  in  many  |)laces,  and  replanting  for  shelter  purposes  has  hardly  begun  anywhere, 
«till  farmers  are  becoming  more  careful  of  their  remaining  bush  and  asking  how 
they  may  replace  what  has  been  lost. 

Something  Wanting. 

But  the  weak  point  even  among  the  most  intelligent  is  a  want  of  finish.  Just 
as  Canadian  butter  is  disadvantaged  by  good  and  bad  being  packed  in  one  tub ; 
just  as  Canadian  apples  are  cheapened  by  careless  packing ;  just  as  Canadian 
salt  has  been  discredited — ^although  of  unchallenged  purity — ^by  want  of  drying;  so 
is  the  fall  wheat  crop  frequently  lost  or  injured  because  some  one  thing  needful  is 
neglected.  In  one  case  there  is  a  too  sparing  use  of  manures;  in  another,  onder- 
draining  is  omitted ;  in  another,  where  everything  else  is  attended  to,  the  crop 
perishes  for  lack  of  shelter.    Too  often  in  this  way,  after  much  expenditure  ot 
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labour  and  capital,  is  the  homely  adage  of  Mr.  Hall,  of  Liverpool,  abont  '^putting 
in  at  the  spigot  and  letting  it  run  oat  at  the  bunghole/'  found  to  apply  to  others 
than  Canadian  shippers  of  stoci.  The  man  who  leaves  one  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  good  crop  wanting,  where  every  one  is  vital,  is  as  wise  as  he,  who 
to  protect  himself  from  robbers  goes  to  bed  with  every  means  of  access  barred 
and  bolted  except  his  front  door.  The  want  of  vigorous  nourishment  and 
good  cultivation  which  leaves  the  plant  a  prey  to  enemies  it  might  otherwise  des- 
pise ;  the  soil  unrelieved  of  superfluous  moisture  so  intimately  associated  with  rust; 
the  tmprotected  field  on  which  the  north  wind  swoops  down  with  fury,  driving  the 
covering  of  snow  away  first,  and  withering  up  vegetation  afterwards,  are  every  and 
each  one  an  open  door  at  which  disaster  may  enter  no  matter  how  all  may  other- 
wise seem  to  be  guarded. 

The  answer  will,  however,  perchance  be  thai  many  have  not  capital  for  such 
improvements.    No  doubt  this  is  true  in  a  large  number  of  cases.    The  great 
difference  in  the  means  and  advantages  of  wheat  growers,  as  well  as  the  very  differ- 
ent natural  conditions  of  the  widely-separated  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  wheat 
growing  area  of  Ontario  extends,  are  some  of  the  causes  that  make  all  averages  or 
attempts  at  striking  an  average  so  very  uncertain  and  tmsatisfactory.    But,  if  a 
man  has  not  capital  enough  to  embark  in  one  line  of  business  he  may  be  wise  in 
tnming  to  another,  and  one  of  the  finest  features  of  agriculture  is  its  diversity. 
If  wheat  growing  does  not  pay,  it  is  better  to  give  up  growing  wheat.    No  farmer 
should  be  content  to  make  only  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre  on  his  staple  crop. 
Nor  is  wheat  growing  in  these  days  a  necessity.    It  is  agreeable  to  grow  one's 
own  breadstuffs,  it  is  convenient,  too,  to  have  a  crop  that  can  be  marketed  at  any 
moment  for  cash  at  the  world's  market  rates.    These,  and  other  reasons,  will 
always  induce  farmers  to  grow  a  certain  amount  of  wheat,  just  as  they  may  plant 
apple  trees  or  grape  vines,  or  keep  one  or  two  choice  dairy  cows  even  if  they  pay 
little  attention  to  butter-making.    But,  discussed  as  a  simple  economical  problem, 
the  man  who  for  want  of  means,  or  by  reason  of  an  unsuitable  soil  and  situation, 
cannot  realize  ten  dollars  an  acre  on  his  wheat  crop,  over  and  above  all  charges, 
had  better  turn  his  attention  to  other  crops  or  departments  of  his  business.    How 
many  farmers  have  ever  stopped  to  inquire  seriously  what  a  bushel  of  wheat  actu- 
ally costs  them,  is  doubtful.    It  is  hoped  that  with  the  discussion  now  awakened, 
they  may  be  more  prone  to  **  figure  up  "  results  than  hitherto.    And  if  they  find 
they  are  losing  either  by  paying  more  for  their  wheat  than  it  sells  for,  or  are 
missing  the  opportunity  of  doing  better  by  sticking  to  wheat,  then  their  good  com- 
mon sense  will  soon  find  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Seasoning  upon  very  obvious  historical  facts,  Ontario  will  never  become  one 
of  the  great  wheat  producing  countries  of  the  world.  The  centres  of  wheat  grow- 
ing have  moved  rapidly  westward,  and,  in  the  memory  of  persons  now  living,  the 
industry  has  well  nigh  deserted  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States  of  the 
Union,  while  it  is  not  even  to  Illinois  men  now  look  for  the  wheat  supply  of  ths 
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fatnre*  Not  that  all  the  advantages  are  on  the  side  of  the  prairie  region  wheat 
grower.  Where  the  area  sown  is  so  immense  and  the  population  so  sparse^  rough 
methods  are  sure  to  prevail.  Cultivation,  in  the*  sense  in  which  that  word  is  un- 
derstood even  here,  is  little  thought  of.  The  exhausting  process  will  go  steadily 
on,  diminishing  in  a  few  years  the  average  yield.  Damages  by  storms  that  sweep 
with  remorseless  fury  over  the  vast  plains,  at  times  bring  ruin  in  a  few  homrs,  and 
the  breeding  ground  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  locust  and  the  pastures  of  the  dreaded 
chinch  bug  are,  as  entomologists  tell  us,  ever  present  sources  of  terror  to  the 
western  wheat  grower.  And,  where  all  the  requisite  conditions  of  success  are 
secured,  the  cultivation  of  a  certain  acreage  of  wheat  by  the  Ontario  farmer  may* 
it  is  seen,  be  made  extremely  remunerative.  It  is  very  doubtful  indeed  if  it  will 
pay  at  ordinary  market  prices — say  a  dollar  a  bushel — ^to  grow  twenty  bushels  of 
wheat  at  a  cost  of  $16  to  $16,  or  76  cts.  to  80  cts.  per  bushel,  but  no  one  will 
question  the  wisdom  of  the  farmer  who,  by  expending  $20  can  raise  86  io  40 
bushels  on  the  same  land.  And  it  is  just  in  the  additional  outlay  of  the 
four  or  five  dollars  supplying  the  thing  or  things  wanted  to  assure  success,  that 
the  whole  difference  consists. 

Spring  Wheat. 

Spring  wheat  has  been  of  late  literally  a  failure  all  over  the  country.  Isolated 
cases  of  a  good  yield  there  have  been,  and,  rather  curiously,  the  finest  crops  seen 
by  the  Commissioners  were  on  a  newly  cleared  farm  in  Muskoka,  but,  as  a  rule,  the 
crop  has  been  a  loss  to  the  growers.  The  most  curious  circumstance  is  that  the 
collapse  has  taken  place  in  most  cases  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  at  least 
so  say  the  witnesses,  although  it  is  fair  to  observe  that  memory  is  often  misleading 
as  to  dates,  and  statistics  are  usually  wholly  wanting.  Checking  memory  by  sta- 
tistics, when  there  are  materials  for  such  a  comparison,  it  is  sometimes  seen 
how  memory  is  at  fault.  For  instance,  Mr.  Walter  Biddell  gives  evidence  at 
follows : — 

''  I  am  growing  both  spring  and  fall  wheat.  The  average  yield  of  the  former 
for  forty  years  has  been  thirty-two  bushels  to  the  acre ;  for  vie  last  three  years  it 
would  be  about  twelve  or  thirteen  bushels.  I  cannot  account  for  the  falling  off  in 
the  yield.  It  does  not  appear  to  yield  grain  in  proportion  to  the  straw,  and  is 
subject  to  attacks  from  the  Hessian  fly  and  the  midge ;  but  apart  from  these  pests 
there  has  been  an  unaccountable  falling  off  in  the  yield.  The  rust  has  attacked 
the  wheat  extensively  this  year. 

''Fife  and  Club  wheat  are  the  standard  varieties,  but  I  have  also  tried  the 
White  Bussian  and  others.  The  newer  varieties  have  proved  very  little  better 
than  the  others.  I  have  noticed  that  the  wheat  fails  on  new  as  well  as  on  old 
land/' 

Now  Mr.  Riddell's  statistics  show  the  yield  of  spring  wheat  to  have  been  in 

his  case  as  follows,  commencing  with  1879  and  going  backwards : — 
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Biiflh«li.  BmhelB. 

1879  9i  1878   9i 

1878  ., 8  1872  18J 

1877  20J  1871  18 

1876  12  1870  18 

1876  19  1869  26 

1874  18J  1868  11 

The  ayerage  of  the  last  three  years  was,  as  Mr.  Biddell  correctly  states,  about 
thirteen  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  it  is  necessary  in  fact  to  go  back — ^for  not  three 
but — ^nearly  thirty  years  to  find  Mr.  Biddell  in  the  enjoyment  of  really  large 
erops  of  spring  wheat,  as  the  following  figures  show: — 

BiuhelB.  Bvflheli. 

1860  25  1868  22 

1851  27  1864  27J 

1862 82  1865.... 27 

Going  still  farther  back,  however,  to  the  earlier  times  of  Mr.  Biddell*8  record 

it  will  be  seen  that  matters  were  not  so  favourable  as  they  afterwards  became ;  as, 

for  instance,  the  yield  was : — 

BiMh«la.  Biiah«li. 

1841  15  1844  20 

1842  17J  1846  18J 

1848  29 

Thus  in  1877  the  crop  was  as  good  as  it  was  in  1844,  and  considerably  better 
than  in  1841, 1842  or  1845,  and,  bad  as  it  was  in  1879,  it  was  equally  bad  in  1878. 
The  average  of  the  four  years  1876-7-8-9  would  be  12^  bushels,  and  of  the  four  years, 
1876-8-9-70-1  it  would  be  18^  bushels,  no  very  startling  difference.  While,  in  the 
very  early  days  of  Mr.  Biddell's  farming  there  may  have  been  causes  for  the  crops  be- 
ing inferior,  it  is  quite  likely  that  when  his  yield  was  highest  his  farm  was  in  its  best 
state  of  cultivation.  Moreover  he  says  :  '*  The  farm  on  which  the  crops  from  1841 
to  1867  inclusive  were  grown,  was  a  first-class  farm.  The  farms  on  which  the  rest 
of  the  crops  since  then  were  grown  cannot  be  said  to  be  more  than  second-class. 
This  accounts,  in  part,  for  the  great  falling  off  in  the  crops."  So  that,  when  com- 
paring the  figures  of  to-day  with  the  days  of  the  heaviest  crops,  there  is  the  dis- 
turbing element  of  a  change  of  farms  to  be  taken  into  account.  Finding  such 
difficulties  in  coxmection  with  the  evidence  of  one  witness,  a  gentleman  of  whose 
desire  to  be  most  exact  and  truthful  tibere  is  abundant  evidence,  creates  a  doubt 
as  id  how  far  the  memory  of  others  not  so  fortified  with  statistical  records  is  to  be 
depended  upon,  or  as  to  the  time  the  falling  off  actually  began  to  be  felt,  and  the 
precise  difference  between  the  yields  of  the  present  and  those  of  the  past.  Possibly 
a  review  of  a  few  of  the  statements  made  will  help,  if  not  to  exact,  at  all  events,  to 
some  general  conclusions. 

Mr.  Hobson,  of  Mossburgh  (Wellington),  says : — 
The  reason  the  f ajmers  have  sown  less  of  spring  wheat  is  that  it  has  failed 


it 
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a  good  deal.  I  think  the  canse  has  been  partly  climatie.  The  failure  has  been  so 
noticeable  on  the  best  tilled  lands  that  it  could  not  have  axisen  from  the  land 
being  worn  out,  or  from  imperfect  tillage.  We  could  not  find  out  uny  particular 
cause  except  something  like  a  blight — ^not  a  rust.  Fife  was  the  variety  of  spring 
wheat  chiefly  grown.  It  formerly  grew  very  well  in  our  neighbourhood.  On  the 
best  tilled  lands  I  think  the  average  has  not  been  much  below  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre,  and  it  has  often  been  a  little  more;  but  when  you  take  the  general 
average  of  all  the  farms,  it  has  been  exceedingly  low.  We  are,  of  course,  troubled 
with  other  causes  of  failure  besides  the  blight,  such  as  the  Hessian  fly,  dnd  rust 
and  midge.  The  general  average  of  wheat  is  much  lower  than  it  was  some  years 
ago." 

While  the  land  may  not  be  worn  out  by  imperfect  tillage,  it  is  notorious  that 
the  Fife  wheat  has  greatly  deteriorated,  and  if,  on  the  best  tilled  farms,  eighteen 
bushels  have  been  obtained  it  is  a  pretty  good  r^ult  as  compared  with  the  too 
general  experience.  Gkx>d  farmers,  however,  like  Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr.  Druzy, 
whose  evidence  is  next  quoted,  think,  and  very  properly  think,  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre  a  poor  outcome.  Mr.  Drury  does  not  seem  to  use  the  Fife  wheat.  It  is 
consequently  new  varieties — one  he  terms  the  Spring  Treadwell,  a  name  not  men- 
tioned by  other  witnesses,  and  not  known  to  the  Commissioners — and  the  White 
Russian,  a  wheat  introduced  by  Professor  Brown  of  the  Model  Farm,  he  has  sown. 
Mr.  Drury  says : — 

f*  My  spring  wheat  has  been  a  comparative  failure  for  four  years  past ;  but 
the  Treadwell  of  which  I  speak  has  not  failed  to  so  great  an  extent  as  the  other 
varieties.  According  to  my  own  observation,  the  failure  of  the  spring  wheat  crop  is 
characterized  by  the  straw  being  weak  and  breaking  down  with  the  ordinary  rams, 
and  by  being  attacked  with  a  blight.  During  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  whole 
of  the  wheat  each  year  was  destroyed  in  two  or  three  days.  The  average  yield  of 
the  Spring  Treadwell  has  been  eighteen  or  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  up  to  last 
year,  when  I  don't  think  it  averaged  more  than  twelve  or  fourteen. 

"  The  Spring  Treadwell  I  have  grown  for  four  years.  The  White  Russian  is 
a  new  variety  just  coming  into  use  in  our  section ;  but  I  think  it  will  be  the  lead- 
ing wheat  for  the  next  two  or  three  years.  With  me  the  Spring  Treadwell  has 
been  more  successful,  however.  I  do  not  know  any  other  name  applied  to  this 
wheat ;  it  is  a  bearded  wheat  and  resembles  fall  wheat  veiy  much,  being  coarse, 
strong,  and  tall." 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Tuckersmith,  who  finds  the  application  of  salt  to  the  land 
has  an  excellent  effect  in  stiffening  the  straw  of  his  spring  wheat  crop,  mahaged  to 
raise  twenty-three  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre  in  1879  of  the  Lost  Nation  variety* 
a  wheat  so  similar  to,  as  not  to  be  distingtiished  from,  the  White  Russian,  and 
which  is  probably  the  same  wheat.  His  White  Fife  in  that  year  did  not  yield  mora 
than  seventeen  bushels.  Both  were  grown  iJter  turnips  on  a  clean  rich  soil.  He 
was  formerly  able,  he  says,  to  get  from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-three  bushels  to  the 
acre  of  Red  Chaff,  but  cannot  do  so  now.  The  Fife  wheat  is  probably  played  out 
Mr.  Dickson's  case  is  not  so  bad  as  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  his  spring  wheat 
may  not  see  better  times  with  the  introduction  of  new  varieties. 

'  In  Kent  and  Essex  no  attempt  to  introduce  new  varieties  was  reported  by  the 
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witnesses,  and  the  success  attending  the  cultivation  of  fall  wheat  has  largely 
eompensated  for  the  falling  off  in  the  spring  wheat  crop. 

In  Lanark  the  Fife  wheat  is  the  variety  that  has  failed  most  conspicuously, 
and  while  the  Lost  Nation,  and  one  or  two  other  new  varieties,  have  been  tried 
they  make  but  a  poor  show,  although  a  better  one  than  the  old  wheat.  Still,  in 
one  instance,  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montague,  expected  two  acres  of  Lost  Nation  to 
yield  forty-five  bushels.  Very  similar  reports  were  obtained  from  other  farmers, 
in  the  eastern  sections  of  the  Province,  to  those  mentioned.  The  peculiarity  in 
the  case  is,  however,  the  rather  sudden  falling  off  within  a  comparatively  recent 
date.  There  is,  probably,  nothing  very  phenomenal  in  this.  The  old  varieties  of 
spring'wheat,  particularly  the  Fife,  having  been  run  down,  they  have  been  subject 
to  a  greater  degree  year  by  year,  to  unfavourable  atmospheric  or  other  causes, 
when  such  have  prevailed.  The  fair  presumption  is  that  these  have  been  more 
than  usually  prevalent  of  late,  and  have  found  the  wheat  a  too  ready  prey  to  their 
influences,  the  older  and  less  vigorous  sorts  being  most  seriously  and  quickly  en- 
dangered. In  Durham,  Ontario,  and  York  counties  the  Amautka — ^probably 
identical  with  the  WOd  Goose  wheat — ^has  been  tried,  but  not  with  very  large 
results  in  point  of  yield.  It  is  a  hard,  rough  class  of  wheat  and  met  at  first  with  no 
favour  from  millers,  but  they  seem  to  be  growing  more  used  to,  and  consequently 
less  prejudiced  against  it. 

The  condition  of  spring  wheat  growing  is  one  that|  deserves  to  be  watched 
carefolly  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  agriculturfd  societies,  and  scientific 
observers  generally.  Should  the  crop  continue  to  be  a  partial  failure  with  no 
more  clearly  apparent  causes  than  now  exist,  an  investigation  by  thoroughly 
qualified  experts  might  be  desirable. 

PROFESSOR  BROWITS  ESTIMATES. 

As  Professor  Brown's  figures  have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  as  they 
exhibit  a  different  plan  of  calculation  from  that  pursued  by  other  witnesses,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  give  a  description  of  his  system  in  externa.    He  starts 

the  following  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  operation : — 

Oost  of  Work  on  Vaiious  Orops. 

Common  ploughing  of  stubble $1  60  per  acre. 

Common  ploughing  of  sod 2  00 

Gang-ploughing 0  75 

Harrowing,  once 0  20 

Cultivating,  once  (grubbing) 1  00 

Boiling,  once 0  20 

Horse  hoeing,  once 0  60 

Hand  hoeinff,  once,  taking  an  average 2  26 

Drilling,  with  single  plough 0  76 

Boot  sowing,  with  drill 0  86 
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Orain  soaring,  with  drill $0  25  per  acre. 

Hauling  and  spreading  fiurm-yard  manure,  16  loads.  8  75 

Sawing  artificial  manures 0  26 

Harvesting  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  including  mowing, 

binding,  shocking,  and  hauling 2  25        ** 

Harvesting  peas,  pullmg  and  hauling 1  76        ** 

Topping,    harrowmg,    and   hauling    mangolds   or 

turnips 8  60 

Pulling,  topping,  and  hauling  carrots 8  00 

Ploughing^  gathering,  and  hauling  potatoes 6  60        ** 


it 


Rotation.— Maauroa 

"  The  rotation  after  breaking  up  the  sod,  is : — 1st,  peas ;  2nd,  fall  wheat, 
spring  wheat,  or  oats,  according  to  condition  of  soil ;  8ra,  roots,  which  should 
bear  the  manure  for  the  whole  rotation ;  4th,  barley  or  wheat,  seeded  with  grasses 
and  clovers ;  6th,  hay ;  6th,  hay  or  pasture,  according  to  conditions ;  and,  7th 
year,  pasture. 

**  The  amount  of  manure  per  acre  is  16  loads  of  barn-yard  manure,  SOO  lbs. 
of  bone  dust,  260  lbs  of  salt,  200  lbs.  of  gypsum,  and  800  lbs.  of  mineral  super- 
phosphato.  It  has  been  the  regular  practice  to  use  these  quantities  for  the  last 
five  years — all  mixed  together  and  applied  at  one  time.'' 

OropB  Included  im  the  OalculatioDfl. 

**  The  actual  produce  under  the  rotation  for  the  last  five  years,  from  1876  to 
1880  inclusive,  and  the  average  produce  per  acre,  have  been  as  follows : — 

Peas 80  Bushels. 

Spring  Wheat ,.  17        " 

Fall  Wheat 85 

Oats 41 

Mangolds 725 

Turnips 614 

Carrots 640        ** 

Potatoes 166'      " 

Barley 82 

Hay... One  ton  and  four-fifths  of  a  ton,  weighed  when  it  is  taken  in. 

Oost  and  P]y>flt  of  Each  Orop. 

Boots. 

Fall  ploughing  once,springploughing  with  gang  once, 

grubbing  twice,  harrowing  twice,  and  rolling 

twice,costs $4  06peracre. 

Manure  (£a.rm-yard),  fifteen  loads  $19  60  " 

800-lbs.of  bone  dust 4  00 

260  lbs.  of  salt 0  60 

200  lbs.  of  gypsum 0  60 

800  lbs.  of  superphosphate  4  80 

Cost  of  distributmg  manures  4  00 

Altogether  for  manure  88  80 

Horse  hoeing  twice,  hand  hoeing  twice,  drilling,  cost 

of  seed  and  seeding,  and  harvesting  15  65 

Total  cost  of  producing  mangolds  or  turnips   $58  00 
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How  to  Charge  the  Oost  of  the  Manure. 

In  regard  to  the  only  debateable  part  of  this  statement — ^the  apportionment  of 
the  manures  used — ^Mr.  Bro^wn  goes  upon  the  plan  adopted  by  Dr.  Laws,  of  Eng- 
land, who  has  been  experimenting  in  this  respect  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Credit  I  of  unexhausted  farm-yard  manure   $15  60 

"     f  of  special  manure    6  90 

$22  60 

**    allowance  for  extra  cultivation  of  roots,  in  view 

of  future  crops 2  50 

**    half  expense  of  distributing 2  50 

Total $27  50 

To  be  deducted  from 58  00 

Leaving  as  the  actual  cost  of  an  acre  of  mangolds  or 

turnips $25  50* 

The  value  of  an  average  crop  of  mangolds  or  turnips, 

670  bushels,  at  9  cents,  IS 60  80 

« 

Profitperacre (84  80 

Value  of  the  Turnip  Tops. 

If  the  crop  were  to  be  credited  with  what  is  left  of  the  tops  of  {ur- 
nips,  which  are  said  to  be  equal  to  what  is  taken  off  the  soil  in  the  bulbs, 
ihe  result  would  show  a  greater  profit  still,  although  Mr.  Brown  does  not  go 
that  length. 

Oost  of  Orain  Orope. 

The  oost  of  producing  the  various  grains  per  acre  is  as  follows : — 

Wheat. 

Fall  ploughing,  gang-ploughing,  harrowing,  seed  and 
seeding,  rolling,  harvesting,  threshing,  and  pre- 
paring for  market $8  85 

Debit  value  of  manures,  half  of  residue 12  50 

Total  cost $20  85 

Value  of  average  crop  of  85  bushels  of  wheat  at  $1.15.$40  25 

Value  ofl^  tons  straw  at  $5 7  50 

47  75 

Wheat,  profit  per  acre... $26  90 

Oats. 

Work  as  above  for  wheat $8  35 

One-third  proportion  of  manure  residue  8  33 

Total  cost $16  68 
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Value  of  average  crop  of  41  bushels,  at  40  cents  .  .$16  40 

Value  of  2  tons  of  straw,  at  S6 12  00 

28  40 


Oats,  profit  per  acre    $11  72 

Bablet. 

Work  as  above  for  wheat  or  oats $8  35 

One-fourth  proportion  of  manure  residue   6  25 

Total  cost $14  60 

Value  of  average  crop  of  82  bushels,  at  65  cents.  • .  .$20  80 

Value  of  one  ton  of  straw 3  50 

24  80 


Barley,  profit  per  acre $9  70 


Mowing,  making,  and  hauling $1  50 

One-fourth  proportion  of  manure  residue    6  50 

Total  cost $8  00 

Value  of  1|  tons  of  hay,  at  $10   $18  00 

Hay,  profit  per  acre    $10  00^ 

PEA& 

Sod-ploughing,  seed  and  sowing,  and  harvesting  ....  $5  25 

Unezhaiisted  manure    8  00 

Total  cost   $8  25 

Value  of  30  bushels  of  peas  at  60  cents    $18  00 

Value  of  1^  tons  of  pea  straw,  at  $5 7  60 

25  50 

Peas,  profit  per  acre $17  25 

Cabbots. 

Cost  of  cultivation,  as  for  mangolds  and  turnips  .  •  •  •  $48  86 

•*      harvesting 8  00 

Total  cost   $56  86 

Credit  unexhausted  manures 25  00 

Actual  cost $31  86 

Value  of  average  crop  of  540  bushels,  at  15  cents  .  •  81  00- 

Carrots,  profit  per  acre $49  14 
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Potatoes. 

Cost  of  cultivation  a»  in  other  root  crops $48  86 

Cost  of  harvesting 6  50 

Total  cost   $54  36 

Credit  unexhausted  manures  25  00 

Actual  cost $29  36 

Value  of  average  crop  of  165  bushels,  at  35  cents. ...  57  75 

Potatoes,  profit  per  acre    $28  39 

It  is  probable  that  many  farmers  will  take  exception  to  the  foregoing  appor- 
tionment of  cost,  and  to  some  other  details.  The  whole  plan  is,  of  course,  open 
to  discussion,  and  no  one  will  rejoice  more  than  Mr.  Brown  to  find  that  discussion 
on  so  important  a  subject  is  excited.  It  is  rather  the  plan  or  system  than  par- 
ticular results,  that  the  Commissioners  desire  most  prominently  to  present  to 
notice. 

Ooarse  Grains— Barley. 

The  cultivation  of  coarse  grains,  although  not  treated  as  exhaustively  as  thai 
of  wheat,  was  referred  to  in  the  examination  of  most  witnesses,  and  also  in  the 
printed  questions  issued  by  the  Commissioners.    Except,  as  regards  barley,  which 
appears  to  be  affected  in  some  instances  in  a  similar  manner  to  spring  wheat,  al- 
though elsewhere  a  bountiful  crop ;  and  peas,  which  have  of  late  suffered  terribly 
from  the  pea  bug;  no  special  or  particular  troubles  attend  the  cultivation  of  coarse 
grains,  and,  if  deficiences  occur,  they  may  usually  be  traced  to  the  want  of  proper 
care  or  interest  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  secure  a  larger  yield.    The  cost  of 
growing  barley  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  raising  spring  wheat,  and  the  two 
crops  are  grown  very  frequently  under  similar  conditions.    The  fluctuations  of 
barley  in  value  are,  however,  more  violent  than  those  of  spring  wheat,  and  impart 
to  its  production  something  of  a  speculative  character,  which  occasionally  proves 
more  attractive  than  profitable,  although,  at  times,  the  crop  is  highly  remunerative* 
The  yield  of  barley  is  returned  at  about  twenty-five  bushels  per  acre,  all  over,  from 
thirty  to  forty  bushels  being  a  frequent  yield  in  good  barley-growing  sections* 
Of  the  counties,  Perth  gives  the  largest  average',  of  88^  bushels ;  but  then  Perth 
is  an  old  county,  and  well  cultivated  generally ;  while  Hastings  suffers  by  com- 
parison,  and,  owing  to  its  large  area  of  rough  and  newly-opened  country,  although 
in  the   front  townships  40  bushels  to  the  acre   are  easily  secured,  gives  an 
average  of  only  twenty-two  bushels.    Mr.  Eetcham  Graham,  Sidney  (Hastings)^ 
who  raised  8,200  bushelsof  barley  last  year,  says : — 

**  Barley  is  grown  very  largely  in  my  district,  as  it  is  the  most  profitable  crop 
we  can  raise.  The  average  yield  is  about  forty  bushels  to  the  acre ;  and  I  think 
sixty  cents  per  bushel  for  it — ^which  I  consider  a  low  price — is  quite  equal  to  $1 
for  wheat,  and  it  is  a  safer  crop.  The  barley  grown  in  the  Bay  of  Quinte  Disirioi 
is  the  highest  standard  of  barley  for  American  maltsters'  use. 
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**  I  do  not  think  that  barley  is  anyiihing  like  so  exhaustive  a  crop  as  oats  or 
Trheat,  and  at  the  present  time  I  am  following  my  barley  crm>  with  fall  wheat. 
My  plan  for  the  last  three  years  has  been  to  plough  sod,  take  ofif  a  crop  of  com  or 
peas,  then  barley,  plough  the  land  three  times,  and  sow  it  in  fall  wheat,  seeding 
down  with  timothy  in  the  fall  and  sowing  clover  the  following  spring.'* 

*'  Barley  never  fails  except  in  black  muck  land,  when  it  may  be  attacked  by 
the  grub  or  wire  worm,  but  even  that  is  exceptional.  During  an  experience  of 
twenty-one  years  I  have  only  found  that  the  results  of  a  spring  wheat  crop  equals 
that  of  barley  in  two  years." 

-    Mr.  Graham  says  farther  on  in  his  evidence : — ''  The  average  price  is  70 
cents,  and  the  yield  40  bushels  to  the  acre.'* 

Mr.  Walter  Biddell,  in  the  next  county  to  Mr.  Graham  (Northumberland), 
whose  useful  tables  of  88  years'  crops  have  been  already  referred  to,  puts  his  bar- 
ley crop  as  follows,  from  1867  to  1879,  on  his  present  farm — *^  a  second-class 
farm,"  as  he  terms  it : — 

1868 18  1874 80 

1869 23  1875 22J 

1870 27  1876 11 

1871 24  1877 18 

1872 25  1878 20 

1878 18J  1879 25 

An  average  of  28}  bushels  to  the  acre.  But,  on  his  former  form,  a 
''first-class  one,"  he  raised,  according  to  his  record,  as  follows: — 

Buih«lB.  Boflii]*. 

1856 87  1862 27^ 

1857 12  1868 82 

1868 12  1864 88 

1859 28  1865 80 

I860 82  1866 88 

1861 28  1867 22 

An  average  of  27^  bushels  notwithstanding  two  exceptionally  un&vourable 
years.  ' 

Mr.  Riddell  says  of  the  period  from  1841  to  1867  the  average  of  barley 
was  27|  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  a  little  over  67  cents  per  busheL 
His  largest  crop  was  in  1845,  when  it  reached  50  bushels ;  88  bushels  in  1864 
was  the  next  in  volume.  Professor  Brown,  at  Guelph,  raises  on  his  system 
of  rotation  82  bushels,  and  values  it  at  65  cents  a  bushel,  or  $20.80  per 
acre.  Mr.  Riddell's  return  averaged  in  the  27  years  $18.59  per  acre.  Mr. 
Graham,  with  40  bushels  at  70c.,  would  show  a  return  of  $28  per  acre.  As 
he  points  out,  however.  Bay  of  Quinte  barley  brings  the  top  market  prices. 
Taking  the  average  all  over  at  25  bushels,  and  the  average  market  price  65c., 
the  return  is  $16.25  per  acre.  Mr.  Graham  gives  the  cost  of  barley  growing 
gis  follows: — 
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,             Bent,  or  interest $4  00 

One  gang  ploughing 0  40 

Two  other  ploughings..,.. 2  00 

Harrowing 0  50 

Seed 1  20 

Com  cultivating 0  80 

Harrowing  and  rolling 0  60 

Harvesting - 1  50 

Threshing 8  00 

Manure 2  50 

$16  00 

Mr.  Brown  puts  it  at  $14.60,  but  that  does  not  include  interest  or  rental. 
Mr.  Drury  fixes  it  at  $18.20.  The  returns  to  questions  put  it  at  $12.98  On 
the  other  hand  Mr.  Brown  charges  the  barley  with  $6.25  per  acre  as  its  share 
of  the  manure  expended  on  the  rotation  in  which  it  is  an  ingredient,  while  Mr. 
Graham  puts  manure  down  at  $2.60.  It  is  probable  that  about  $14  per  acre  re- 
presents the  cost  of  growing  barley,  which,  at  the  all-over  average,  would  leave  on 
the  grain  a  profit  of  $2.25  per  acre;  on  Mr.  Brown's  estimate,  omitting  the 
straw,  $6.20  per  acre ;  on  Mr.  Biddell's  former  experience  $4.j59  per  acre ;  and  on 
Mr.  Graham's  yield  $14  per  acre.  Of  course  the  straw  is  to  be  added  for  what  it  is 
worth  to  either  of  these  calculations. 

Mr.  Drury,  speaking  of  his  experience  of  barley  growing  in  his  district,  says : — 

**  There  is  not  much  barley  grown  in  the  northern  part  of  the  County  of 
Simcoe ;  it  is  grown  more  largely  in  the  southern  part.  Barley,  I  have  no  doubt, 
is  an  exhausting  plant,  and  takes  out  of  the  land  more  than  twice  as  much  food 
as  is  required  for  wheat.  We  came  to  the  conclusion,  as  we  heard  that  other 
portions  of  the  country  were  producing  fifty  or  sixty  bushels  of  barley  to  the  acre 
while  we  could  only  obtain  thirty  bushels,  that  we  could  not  raise  it  profitably. 
Some  farmers  in  our  district^  will  not  raise  more  than  twenty-five  bushels.  The 
barley  falls  very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  spring  wheat ;  the  straw  softens 
and  breaks  down  with  the  blight." 

In  Kent  the  profitable  cultivation  of  fall  wheat  and  the  low  price  of  barley 
of  late  years  has  caused  the  growth  of  barley  to  be  almost  relinquished.  On  the 
other  hand  in  the  front  counties  east  of  Toronto,  the  tendency  to  grow  barley  in 
place  of  spring  wheai  has  been  greater.  Mr.  Noble,  in  Northumberland,  gives  80 
to  85  bushels  as  the  average,  and  mentions  that  as  much  as  50  bushels  to  the 
acre  have  b^en  raised.  In  York  too,  Mr.  Smollie  speaks  of  barley  as  an  import- 
ant crop,  yielding  from  80  to  85  bushels  to  the  acre. 

In  what  may  be  fairly  termed  good  barley  growing  districts,  from  80  to  85 
bushels  per  acre  would  seem  Jto  be  a  yield  easily  obtained,  the  crop  being*  subject 
to  few  casualties,  and  the  profits  in  those  cases  satisfactory. 
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Oats. 

The  average  yield  of  oats  is  put  down  as  88^  bushels  per  acre.  The  average 
price  may  probably  be  reckoned  at  35  cents  per  bushel,  and  the  cobt  of 
raising  at  $9.50  to  $10  per  acre. 

In  some  instances,  however,  a  crop  very  much  in  excess  of  the  average  as 

above  stated,  is  secured.    Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Eilsyth  (Grey),  says : — 

*'  The  variety  of  oats  that  yield  the  most  with  us  is  the  old  Black  Main  oat. 
The  kind  I  have  been  using  lately  is  the  White  Australian.  I  have  not  sown  the 
Surprise  oat  lately,  because  the^  shelled  a  ^reat  deal  in  cutting,  and  they  were 
thick  in  the  skin.  The  best  yielding  oat  I  ever  had  was  what  was  called  the 
Spanish  oat,  weighing  with  me  forty-eight  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  bushel,  and 
producing  seventy-five  bushels  to  the  acre.*' 

Mr.  Drury  grows  oats  largely,  raising  from  86  to  40  bushels  to  the  acre.    The 

price  obtained  from  the  lumbermen  for  oats  raised  in  that  district  will  average  40 

cents  per  bushel.     In  Kent,  Mr.  White  puts  the  yield  of  oats  at  about  50 

bushels  to  the  acre.    In  Essex,  Mr.  Der  puts  the  average  at  about  40  bushek. 

Mr.  Gibson,  in  his  rotation,  takes  credit  for  750  bushels  of  oats  on  ten  acres  at  42 

cents  a  bushel,  and  shows  a  balance  of  profit  after  charging  everything  (except 

manure)  of  $240,  or  $24  per  acre.    He  includes  in  this  15  tons  of  oat  straw,  at 

$4  per  ton,  $60.    Mr.  Motherwell,  of  Bathurst  (Lanark),  last  year  raised  60 

bushels  to  the  acre,  the  crop  being  greatly  benefited  by  the  application  of  some 

800  lbs.  of  salt  per  acre.    Mr.  Peter  Clarke,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  often  gets  50 

bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre.    Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  has  had 

crops  of  oats  ranging  from  20  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  puts  45  to  50  bushels 

as  the  average.    He  says : — 

**  I  have  grown  oats  from  20  to  90  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  average  would  be  45 
to  50  bushels.  I  have  ploughed  the  land  well  in  the  fall,  cultivated  and  sowed  in 
the  spring,  with  good  results.  I  attribute  my  large  crop  of  oats  to  this  system. 
We  never  sow  with  a  tube  drill.  It  takes  2^  to  3  bushels  to  the  acre  of  seed.  I 
have  never  sat  down  to  estimate  the  cost  of  raising  any  particular  crop." 

Mr.  Macfarlane,  of  Ramsay,  reckons  85  bushels  an  average  crop,  but  it  has 
reached,  he  says,  60  bushels. 

Mr.  Riddell's  tables  show  that,  for  the  five  years  ending.  1879,  on  his  present 
farm,  the  yield  of  oats  has  been  as  follows : — 

Boshdi. 

1875  80 

1876  84 

1877 84 

1878  82 

1879  86 

or  an  average  of  88|  bushels  per  acre ;  and  for  the  last  five  years  of  his  tonDSSt 
farm  as  follows : — 
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.    Buahela. 

1868  44 

1864  62 

1865  48 

1866  45 

1867  \ 40 

or  an  average  of  45  4-5  lbs.  per  bushel  per  acre — a  steadiness  in  both  instances 
most  remarkable.  For  the  twenty-seven  years  on  his  old  farm  he  says  in  a  note, 
the  yield  of  oats  averaged  42  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  price  for  the  total  quantity 
averaged  82  cents,  a  very  low  figure  indeed.  Mr.  Noble  of  Haldimand  Township 
puts  the  average  at  80  to  85  bushels,  with  an  occasional  yield  of  50  bushels. 
Professor  Brown  raises  41  bushels,  estimating  their  value  at  40  cents  and  that  of  the 
straw,  two  tons,  at  $6  per  acre — an  aggregate  return  of  $28,40  per  acre. 

Peas. 

The  pea  crop,  until  interrupted  by  the  ravages  of  the  pea  bug  or  weevil,  noticed 
already  in  connection  with  injurious  insects,  was  regarded  as  a  safe  one,  and  highly 
popular  with  the  feurmers  of  Ontario.  The  large  demand  for  cfeed  peas  from  the 
States,  the  admirable  effects  of  peas  used  as  feed,  the  use  of  the  straw  as  the  best 
of  winter  fodder,  and  the  benefit  to  other  crops  from  the  cultivation  the  pea  de- 
manded, all  combined  to  induce  the  agriculturists  of  the  Province  to  devote  a  large 
area  to  the  growth  of  this  product.  The  pea  bug  is  to-day  the  only  obstacle  to 
pea-growing. 

The  average  yield  of  peas  all  over  is  set  down  at  18|  bushels  to  the  acre, 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  twenty  bushels  being  generally  about  the  cal- 
culation of  the  farmer  in  ordinary  districts,  but  in  others,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  particularly  favourable,  much  larger  crops  are  raised.  Mr.  Cochrane  of  Eilsytb 
(Grey),  for  instance,  says  : — 

"  Perhaps  you  may  think  I  was  not  speaking  with  certainty  when  I  told  you 
I  got  as  much  peas  as  oats  from  my  land.  The  fact  is,  I  sowed  a  five-acre  field  with 
peas  from  which  I  sold  212  bushels,  and  I  feel  perfectly  sure  I  have  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre  this  year  from  one  field.  I  grow  Second  Early.  It  is  a  white 
pea.  I  sow  about  seven  pecks  to  the  acre.  I  am  not  aware  that  Golden  Vine  is 
sought  after  more  than  Second  Early.  Twenty-two  bushels  per  acre  was  my  very 
best  yield  of  Golden  Vine." 

Mr.  Drury  also  finds  pea-growing  very  profitable.    He  says : — 

"  We  grow  peas  extensively,  and  the  pea  crop  is  found  to  be  very  profitable. 
The  maximum  yield  of  peas  is  about  80  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  average  would  be 
probably  25  bushels.  The  Golden  Vine  is  the  principal  variety  grown.  It  is  a 
small  pea.  We  have  not  grown  the  Black  or  the  Marrowfat  pea  to  any  great  ex 
tent.  The  average  price  per  bushel  obtained  for  peas  is  about  55  cents.  This  year  1 
sold  peas  for  68  cents,  which  I  think  is  a  little  above  the  average.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  anv  special  course  to  be  followed  in  preparing  the  ground  for  the  pea  crop.  I 
put  tne  cost  of  raising  an  acre  of  peas  at  f  18.    The  pea  crop  is  generally  sown  on 
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the  spring  ploughing.  We  have  no  failure  in  the  pea  crop  except  what  is  caused  by 
unfavourable  weather — occasionally  too  much  rain.  We  have  no  mildew.  Peas 
are  the  best  crop  we  have.  I  have  never  seen  a  pea  bug  in  our  district.  The  pea 
crop  is  usually  followed  by  wheat.  The  cultivation  of  the  pea  has  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  land ;  a  heavy  crop  of  peas  leaves  the  land  in  as  good  a  condition  as 
a  summer  fallow.  If  the  pea  crop  is  a  partial  failure,  it  allows  weeds  and  tliistlcs 
to  grow  up  ;  but  I  hold  that  a  good  crop  of  peas  leaves  the  ground  in  as  good  or  a 
better  condition  than  it  was  in  before  it  was  sown.  Peas  ought,  I  think,  certainly 
to  be  sown  with  drills,  as  they  are  better  covered  in  that  way  than  when  sown  by 
hand." 

Mr.  Dickson,  in  Huron,  says  : — 

"  The  farmers  in  my  district  have  ceased  growing  peas  almost  altogether.  I 
used  to  get  50  per  cent,  more  for  black-eyed  Marrowfat  peas  than  for  any  others. 
Before  the  pea  bug  came  I  raised  SO  bushels  to  the  acre.  Latterly  the  bug 
became  so  bad  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pea  that  had  not  a  bug  in  it.  I  may 
state  that  I  received  the  first  prize  for  the  best  two  bushels  of  black-eyed  Marrow- 
fat peas  at  the  Provincial  Show  in  1877." 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  mentions  25  to  80  bushels  to  the  acre  as  his 
average,  and  Mr.  Gibson  of  Markham,  takes  credit  in  his  rotation  for  25  bushels, 
while  alluding  to  the  crop  as  so  far  injured  by  the  bug  as  to  be  a  failure. 
Mr.  Brown  at  the  Model  Farm  raises  80  bushels  to  the  acre.  While  Mr.  Bro\m 
allows  for  pea  straw  $5  per  ton  and  $7.50  per  acre,  Mr.  Gibson  allows  $4  per  ton. 
The  cost  of  raising  peas,  according  to  the  information  received  by  the  CJommission 
ers,  averages  $11  per  acre.  Mr.  Drury,  as  above,  fixes  it  at  $18  per  acre,  Mr.  Gib- 
son in  his  rotation  at  $18.50,  and  Professor  Brown  at  $8.25,  exclusive  of  any  chargo 
for  rental  or  interest  as  against  the  crop.  Mr.  Gibson,  whose  yield  in  the  calcula- 
tions referred  to  is  set  down  at  25  bushels  per  acre,  at  60  cents,  shows  a  profit  of 
$7.65  per  acre ;  while  Mr.  Brown,  who  raises  80  bushels,  which  he  credits  at  tbo 
same  price,  shows  a  profit  of  $17.25  per  acre.  While,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  only 
claims  to  secure  a  ton  of  pea  straw  at  $4,  Mr.  Brown  gives  1^  tons  at  $5  as  his 
yield.  If  we  charge  Mr.  Brown's  profits  with  the  $5  rental  which  Mr.  Gibson 
includes  in  his  account,  the  difference  between  the  two  will  be  found  to  consist  in 
just  about  the  value  of  the  five  bushels  per  acre  raised  by  Mr.  Brown  over  and 
above  the  crop  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

Having  regard  to  the  many  respects  in  which  the  pea  crop  is  found  service- 
able as  a  factor  in  the  economy  of  the  farm,  both  as  regards  the  stock  and  crop- 
ping branches  of  agriculture,  and  the  profit  which  with  good  farming  attaches  to  the 
crop  itself,  it  only  requires  that  the  bug  should  be  got  rid  of  in  order  to  make 
pea-growing  in  a  high  degree  advantageous  to  the  Ontario  farmer. 

Indian  Oom. 

Although  Indian  Com  is  cultivated  in  various  parts  of  the  Province  its 
growth  on  a  large  scale  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  south- 
western peninsula,  particularly  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex.    Except  that  of 
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late  it  has,  in  some  places  where  the  land  has  been  brought  into  proper  condition, 
been  superseded  by  fall  wheat,  it  maintains  its  popularity  in  the  two  counties 
named  as  a  very  valuable  crop.  Mr.  White  puts  the  cost  of  raising  com  at  $15 
per  acre,  the  yield  at  50  bushels]  the  value  of  the  straw  as  fodder  at  $5,  and  the 
price  at  an  average  of  40  cents,  although  at  the  time  the  Commissioners  were 
in  Kent  the  price  ranged  from  50  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  According  to  Mr.  White, 
the  return  from  a  crop  would  be  $25  against  an  outlay  of  $15.  C!om,  however, 
is  of  a  value  beyond  its  direct  profit  to  the  farmer  in  money.  It  is  a  crop  which 
can  be  raised  in  rich  rank  land,  of  which  a  large  quantity  recently  reclaimed  is  to 
be  found  in  the  counties  mentioned,  and  thus  in  time  prepares  it  for  other  crops. 
The  cultivation  of  com,  too,  is  a  valuable  preparation  of  any  land  for  subsequent 
use.    Mr.  White  thus  refers  to  corn-growing  in  Kent.    He  says  : — 

**  I  think  com  is  a  very  good  crop  for  the  farmers  to  raise  when  the  land 
is  suitable.  It  does  good  to  the  land  by  necessitating  its  being  cultivated  and 
kept  clean.  Then  for  fodder  purposes  if  it  is  cut  before  the  frost,  an  acre  of  com 
is  worth  almost  as  much  as  an  acre  of  hay,  for  feeding  cows  and  other  cattle. 
Next  to  wheat,  com  is  perhaps  the  most  profitable  crop  grown  in  this  county. 

''  When  planted  in  hills,  the  hills  should  be  about  four  feet  apart,  with  three 
stalks  to  the  hill.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  crop,  the  interest  or  rental  would  be 
about  $2.50.  The  cost  of  the  seed  would  be  very  small — about  one  bushel  to  six 
acres. 

''A  man  can  plant  with  a  hand  planter  about  four  acres  in  a  day,  or  with  a 
horse  planter,  ten  or  fifteen  acres.  Sowing  and  harvesting  would  be  about  $5 ; 
the  total  cost  about  $15  an  acre.  A  great  deal  of  our  com  is  shipped  to  people  in 
the  ea-st  for  feeding  purposes.    Buckwheat  is  not  much  grown  here. 

**  My  calculation  is  that  the  cultivation  we  have  been  describing  would  give 
about  50  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  shelled  com.  About  40  cents  per  bushel  is  the 
price  we  get  when  it  is  brought  in  from  the  fields  in  the  fall.  If  we  keep  it 
till  spring  we  have  to  depend  on  the  meal,  whereas  in  the  fall  people  want  it  for 
feeding.  That  would  show  a  result  of  about  $20  an  acre.  The  fodder  is  worth 
about  $2  per  ton — it  is  better  for  milch  cows  than  hay.  We  don't  use  it  for  cut- 
ting up  to  fatten  stock.    I  put  the  fodder  at  about  $5  per  acre. 

**  The  ordinary  price  at  which  com  has  been  sold  in  this  country  during  the 
last  few  years  has  been  40  cents.  At  present  it  is  selling  at  50  cents  and  60  cents, 
and  of  course  we  are  participating  in  the  advantage.  I  have  heard  of  com 
being  bought  for  80  cents,  but  of  course  that  was  not  the  regular  market  quo- 
tation of  Sie  day.  I  regard  com  as  a  paying  crop  at  40  cents,  because  besides 
the  price,  it  cleans  and  shades  the  land,  and  does  it  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
that  way.  We  grow  a  succession  of  crops  of  com  where  the  land  is  very  rich. 
The  preference  for  wheat  has  rather  tended  to  diminish  the  growth  of  com.  A 
great  deal  of  com  is  used  locally  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  as  our  stock  is  all 
fed  on  com  and  not  on  root's." 

Mr.  Iler,  another  witness  from  Essex,  had  also  much  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  corn-growing.    He  says : — 

"We  grow  com  largely.  It  is  grown  for  the  grain  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
one  hundred — ^very  little  being  grown  for  fodder.  The  crop  is  usually  successful, 
and  the  average  per  acre  about  forty  bushels.  The  varieties  generally  grown  are 
the  large  yellow  and  white  6om\l  Seed,  though  the  yeUow  and  white  Flini  are 
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also  grown.  These  are  eight-rowed  varieties.  Com  has  been  badly  injured  by 
the  rain,  but  I  don't  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  com  crop  is  subject  to  failure  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  though  late  com  in  back  settlements  is  sometimes  nipped 
by  the  frost.  I  think  that  our  county  can  produce  com  successfully,  and  I  don't 
know  that  we  have  any  regular  failures. 

**  We  don't  have  any  larffe  quantities  to  export,  bnt  sell  it  to  our  local  traders 
and  distillers.  Mr.  Walker  tales  about  all  the  com  we  can  raise  for  his  distillery. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  import  com  from  the  United  States,  though  very 
small  quantities  are  imported. 

"There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  cost  of  raising  com  and  wheat.  We 
have  no  husking  machines  in  our  county.  We  put  it  up  in'  shocks  and  husk  it 
by  hand. 

**  We  store  it  in  cribs ;  a  great  many  of  them  are  built  out  of  poles,  but  some  are 
now  building  com  houses  of  lumber,  leaving  cracks  for  the  circulation  of  the 
air.  Qood  com  houses  are  generally  built  double,  each  side  being  about  four  feet 
wide  and  eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  space  between  sufficient  to  allow  a  team  to 
pass  through. 

'*  The  larger  varieties  of  com  are  generally  planted  with  three  feet  eight  inches 
between  the  hills,  and  three  stooks  to  the  hill.  That  is  about  the  right  distance, 
though  it  is  sometimes  plai^ted  thicker.  Flint  com  may  be  planted  three  feet  six 
inches  between  the  hills,  and  four  to  the  hill. 

*'  Com  usually  realizes  about  60  cents  per  bushel,  taking  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, and  we  consider  it  a  profitable  crop  in  our  county.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  used 
in  feeding  hogs  and  cattle,  and  it  is  the  surplus  which  the  distillery  takes/ 
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Mr.  McCain,  another  Essex  ^tness,  says : — 

"  A  great  deal  of  com  is  planted  on  clover  sod,  and  we  put  it  in  without  refer- 
ence to  rotation  at  all.  We  generally  pick  the  best  ground  for  com.  I  have  a 
poor  com  farm,  and  I  have  grown  about  sixty  bushels  of  shelled  com  to  the  acre. 
Fifty  bushels  per  acre  would  be  about  the  average  for  the  township. 

"  The  straw  is  very  good  for  feeding  purposes.  If  the  stalks  are  cut  and  mixed 
up  with  bran  and  middlmgs,  it  makes  splendid  food  for  dairy  or  fattening  purpo- 
ses, or  for  horses.  The  stalks  are  too  rank  for  cattle  to  eat  by  themselves,  and 
they  are  apt  to  dry  out. 

''  Even  when  they  are  dried  out  and  bleached  there  is  still  nourishment  in 
them.  The  stalks  are  worth  from  three  dollars  to  five  dollars  per  acre  for  fodder, 
which  would  make  the  com  crop  worth  about  thirty  dollars  per  acre  on  the 
average." 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  same  county,  gives  some  further  particulars  respecting 
corn-growing  in  his  district,  which  may  be  interesting  to  those  in  other  places  who 
are  not  familiar  with  such  processes.    He  says  : — 

"  Com  with  us  grows  to  an  average  height  of  ten  or  twelve,  sometimes  four- 
teen feet.  I  got  some  corn  seed  from  Missouri  which  took  the  first  prize  at  the 
State  Fair  in  that  State.  It  is  dented  at  the  end  of  the  kernel,  the  same  as  the 
com  grown  by  dairy  farmers  for  fodder.  Imported  com  has  to  be  naturalized  be- 
fore it  succeeds  well.  If  planted  this  year  it  would  be  all  right  for  next  year's 
crop. 

*'  The  first  thing  we  do  is  to  plough  the  clover  ground  and  harrow  it,  and  this 
we  do  in  the  month  of  May ;  then  we  mark  it  out  from  three  feet  eight  inches,  to 
four  feet  each  way,  and  we  plant  three,  four,  or  five  grains  in  each  hill.  Some 
plant  with  a  planter,  but  I  do  it  by  hand,  as  I  tried  the  machines  but  did  not  find 
them  at  all  satisfactory,  as  they  are  apt  to  plant  too  much.    Then  if  you  set  them 
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to  drop  only  three  grains  to  the  hill,  they  will  y&tj  likely  not  drop  any  at  all. 
However  a  good  many  people  in  our  neighbourhood  nse  them,  though  our  best 
com  raisers  plant  the  com  by  hand.  I  find  •the  machine  paxticularly  unsatis- 
factory in  planting  large  com,  as  there  seems  to  be  no  certainty  of  having  the 
grains  drop  regularly,  and  you  are  unable  to  ascertain  until  the  com  grows  how  it 
has  been  planted. 

**  We  commence  to  cultivate  as  soon  as  the  com  is  up,  just  at  the  time  when 
we  can  see  the  rows  from  one  end  to  the  other.  We  cultivate  it  froni  four  to  six 
times,  using  a  double  shuffle  plough — one  shuffle  coming  behind  the  other.  We 
never  use  the  hoe  at  all.  The  plough  throws  it  up  in  ridges  to  some  extent.  The 
shuffles  are  very  small — ^very  little  larger  than  those  of  a  farm  cultivator.  We 
work  the  plough  with  one  horse.  We  cultivate  from  four  to  six  times,  say  three 
times  one  way  and  three  times  across.  Some  days  of  course  will  intervene  be- 
tween these  times  of  cultivating.  Some  use  a  harrow,  but  I  do  not.  Some  peo- 
ple use  a  two-horse  cultivator,  the  horses  straddling  the  rows.  We  manage  to 
keep  the  weeds  down  by  our  method  of  cultivation.  Some  farmers  use  a  single 
shuffle  plough  the  last  time  of  cultivating,  and  throw  the  land  up  in  ridges.    I 

E refer  having  it  on  the  level.  Heavy  winds  sometimes  blow  the  com  to  one  side, 
at  it  generally  straightens  up  again.  The  com  seldom  suffers  much  unless  it  is 
a  tremendous  storm. 

^*  When  we  cut  the  com  we  take  hold  of  the  stalks  in  a  hill  in  the  usual  way. 
When  we  are  going  to  put  the  ground  into  wheat,  we  generally  carry  twenty  rows 
on  each  side,  which  leaves  a  space  between  the  shocks  of  forty  rows.  That  makes 
a  wide  land. 

**  The  com  is  then  left  until  we  get  through  the  hurry  of  the  work,  and  then 
we  husk  it.  We  tie  the  stalks  round  the  top  with  ehh  bark.  We  use  the  bark  of 
the  common  elm,  as  we  have  no  rock  elm.  Sometimes  we  try  fifty  trees  before 
we  can  get  one  to  peel.  We  notch  under  the  bark  with  an  axe,  and  then  hitch  a 
horse  to  the  end  and  let  him  do  the  peeling.  It  would  not  pay  us  to  use  wire 
because  we  can  get  the  bark  for  nothing,  and  a  man  and  a  boy  can  peel  enough  in 
a  day  to  tie  forty  acres.    We  have  about  2iD,000  acres  of  wood  in  our  township. 

**  We  have  no  process  of  husking  by  machines  that  we  find  satisfactory.  We 
found  that  it  was  as  much  trouble  to  take  the  com  to  the  machine  and  to  carry 
away  the  fodder,  as  it  would  be  to  do  the  work  by  hand.  We  have  hand  husking 
machines.  Our  com  is  much  easier  to  husk  than  the  Flint  corn.  Ours  is  the 
yellow  and  white  Dent  com.  We  husk  the  com  from  the  shock  in  the  fields,  and 
put  it  in  piles  and  draw  it  to  the  crib  with  a  waggon.  The  spaces  between  the 
shocks  are  ploughed  and  put  in  wheat,  leaving  lands  about  ten  or  twelve  feet 
wide  where  the  com  is.  When  it  is  husked  some  stand  the  fodder  on  the  wheat 
and  drive  along  the  spaces,  and  in  the  spring  these  spaces  are  ploughed  up  and 
put  in  oats.  This  accounts  for  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  fields  in  our  part 
of  the  country — strips  of  oats  appearing  in  our  fields  of  fall  wheat.  We  seed 
down  again  with  clover  on  the  wheat." 

Mr.  McGregor  in  his  report  on  the  products  of  the  County  of  Essex  (Appen- 
dix S)  says : — 

''  We  do  not  export  largely  of  com,  but  we  sell  about  100,000  bushels  a  vear 
to  the  distillers  in  the  county.  The  remainder  is  used  in  feeding  pork,  which 
brings  us  in  annually,  about  $400,000.  Com  is  about  the  most  certain  crop  we 
have.'* 

As  a  grain  crop  com  can  be  grown  successfully,  not  only  in  the  counties 
of  Lambton,  Elgin  and  Norfolk,  but  also  in  the  Owen  Sound  district,  and  in 
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Bome  of  the  northern  and  north-eastern  comities.     As  green  fodder  it  is  yery 
extensively  cultivated  elsewhere. 

In  his  report  of  a  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hilbom,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  refers  to  the  experiments  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
culture there,  in  regard  to  the  sugar-yielding  properties  of  com.  Mr.  Hilbom 
says : — 

''  Mr.  Le  Due  finds  that  sorghum  con  be  successfully  and  profitably  gtoim 
in  the  northern  part  of  Minnesota,  which  is  a  higher  latitude  than  Ontario; 
his  experiments  also  show  that  sugar  can  be  successfully  made  from  it. 

**  He  also  exhibited  to  me  a  record  of  experiments  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar  fi'om  corn  stalks,  which  he  has  carried  to  a  sufficient  length  to  render 
its  success  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt,  the  record  showing  a  yield  of  from 
000  to  1,000  pounds  of  sugar  froia  the  stalks  of  an  average  acre  of  com,  gath- 
ered when  the  com  was  ripe,  so  that  no  loss  of  com  was  sustained,  and  the 
cost  of  manufacture  being  but  three  cents  per  pound.  The  sugar  produced  ifl 
fine  in  flavour  and  capable  of  producing  the  highest  grades  by  being  refined. 
Mr.  Le  Due  computes  that  the  stalks  from  the  com  grown  in  the  state  of  Illi- 
nois would  supply  all  the  sugar  used  in  the  United  States  at  a  cost  of  three 
cents  per  pound  for  manufacturing.  That  being  so,  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  com  fields  of  south-western  Ontario  should  not  be  mode  to  sweeten 
the  tea  and  coffee  of  the  Canadian  people?" 

The  growth  of  sorghum  is  somewhat  extensively  carried  on  in  Essex  as 
well  as  the  manufacture  of  sorghum  sugar  and  molasses.  A  manufactory 
on  a  considerable  scale  has  been  recently  started  for  the  latter  purpose  at 
Tilsonburg,  in  the  County  of  Oxford. 

Bye. 

The  cultivation  of  Bye  is  very  limited,  although  it  may  have  been  stimn- 
latod  by  the  recent  rise  to  something  like  double  its  ordinary  value,  occasioned 
by  the  failure  of  the  Bye  crop  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  a  consequent 
large  demand  from  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  a  grain  crop  Bye  is  looked  upon  as  hardly  a  creditable  product  by 
many  farmers,  the  short  reply  to  a  question  by  one  of  them  that  "he 
had  no  land  poor  enough  for  rye"  indicating  the  light  in  which  its  cultiva- 
tion is  regarded. 

Mr.  Drury  only  grows  it  "as  a  green  crop  to  plough  under."  Mr.  White 
(Kent),  "  does  not  know  of  any  rye  being  grown  "  in  his  part  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Ber  refers  to  it  as  only  raised  for  fodder.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Prov- 
ince it  is  more  frequently  grown.  Mr.  Clark,  of  Montague  (Lanark),  grows 
fifteen  to  twenty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  and,  he  thinks,  profitably.  Mr.  Black, 
of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

{  "I  had  a  fine  crop  of  rye  two  years  ago.    I  regard  the  crop  as  more  ex- 

I  •  hausting  than  others,  although  rye  will  often  grow  where  other  crops  fail.    The 

L  grasshoppers  did  not  destroy  the  rye  crop  as   it  was  too  early  for   them.    A 

good  deal  is  grown  in  the  township." 
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According  to  tbo  toxmship  returns  from  Ramsay  about  100  acres  is  devoted  to 
rye,  vnth  an  average  yield  of  twenty  bushels.  It  has  been  suggested  that  rye 
might  in  some  of  the  rougher  sections  take  the  place  of  fall  wheat  as  being  less 
subject  to  winter-killing.  Last  winter,  however — a  very  unfavourable  one,  it  is  true 
— a  good  deal  of  rye  in  the  township  just  referred  to  was  winter-killed. 

Mr.  Meighan,  of  Perth,  a  large  buyer  of  grain  and  dairy  produce,  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence  says : — 

"  Wo  buy  grain  largely.  The  demand  for  rye  for  export  to  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium has  been  largely  on  the  increase.  I  think  the  trade  will  continue  from  nat- 
ural causes.  Our  reports  fi'om  Antwerp  are  that  the  sample  gave  great  satisfac- 
tion. The  impression  of  the  trade  is,  that  our  rye  is  superior  to  the  American. 
Fanners  say  they  can  grow  it  on  poorer  land  than  other  grain  crops.  I  am  buy- 
ing at  78  cents  to-day  for  a  good  sample.  Where  freights  are  cheaper  it  will 
bring  80  cents,  and  at  Toronto  it  is  up  to  85  cents.  I  know  farmers  who  have 
substituted  rye  for  wheat  with  profit.  Previous  to  1879,  I  think  50  cents  was 
the  highest  price  we  ever  gave  for  rye." 

The  average  yield  of  rye  all  over,  would,  according  to  the  returns,  appear  to 
be  16  bushels,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  the  districts  where  it  is  chiefly  cultivated — 
particularly  Lanark  and  Renfrew,  where,  in  many  cases  the  average  is  put  at  20 
bushels,  and  in  one  case,  at  80  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  yield  will  approximate 
20  bushels.  At  the  prices  named  by  Mr.  Meighan,  the  crop,  having  regard 
to  the  soil  in  which  it  will  grow,  and  the  amount  of  cultivation  it  usually  receives, 
will  be  a  paying  one,  although  at  normal  prices,  except  as  a  means  of  utilizing 
poor  land,  it  can  hardly  remunerate  the  cultivator. 

Boot  Crops. 

The  cultivation  of  root  crops  should  increase  concurrently  with  the  greater 
attention  to  dairying  and  stock  raising,  but  so  far  this  has  hardly  been  the  case  in 
Ontario.  That  in  a  number  of  townships  the  area  devoted  to  root  cultivation 
is  small,  and  in  too  many  utterly  insignificant,  is  not  creditable  to  the  judgment 
and  far-sightedness  of  our  farmers.  That  this  does  not  arise  from  any  inadapta- 
bility of  the  soil,  or  other  unfavourable  circumstances,  is  shown  both  by  the 
oral  evidence  and  returns.    Some  of  the  evidence  will  be  worth  quoting. 

Mr.  Hobson  (Wellington)  says : — 

**  1  plant  from  twelve  to  twenty  acres  with  roots  on  a  farm  of  three  hundred 
acres.  The  average  yield  ]>er  acre,  I  think,  would  be  about  550  bushels.  .  .  . 
I  raise  a  few  mangolds,  which  I  think  are  exceptionally  good  for  the  latter  part 
of  the  spring*  They  come  in  well  after  the  turnips.  They  keep  better  than 
tlio  tmniips,  and  are  fresher.  Although  they  are  not  so  good  for  fattening  pur- 
poses, they  are  very  good  for  stock  that  are  giving  milk." 

Mr.  Hobson  casts  some  doubt  upon  the  very  large  crops  of  turnips  sometimes 
alleged    to    have  been   obtained.    At    Bow   Park,   however,   where   mangolds 
grown  extensively,  although  the  soil  does  not  appear  to  be  well  adapted  for 
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tiimipB,  Mr.  Clay  can  raise  80  tons  of  mangolcU  to  the  acre.    But  that  is  under 
exceptionally  favourable  circumstances,  both  as  to  soil,  cultivation  and  manure. 

Mr.  Drury  says  with  regard  to  root  crops ; 

**  We  grow  a  few  carrots  for  our  horses,  but  we  have  not  grown  mangolds. 
We  generally  have  a  fair  crop  of  turnips,  unless  the  dry  weather  makes  against 
the  size  of  the  roots ;  unfavourable  weather  is  the  only  enemy  of  the  turnip  amongst 
us.  I  think  probably  650  bushels  to  the  acre  would  be  the  average  we  grow. 
Last  year  I  raised  a  thousand  bushels  to  the  acre  under  exceptional  circumstuices. 
I  think  a  root  crop  exhausts  the  land  to  a  certain  extent.  It  is  not  indispensable 
in  a  rotation  of  crops.  But  a  farmer,  when  he  wants  to  clean  a  portion  of  his 
land,  instead  of  leaving  it  a  naked  faUow,  naturally  says  to  himself  that  if  he  can 
clean  his  land  and  obtain  a  quantity  of  roots  for  his  cattle  at  the  same  time, 
he  will  do  so.  I  find  it  almost  essential  to  have  some  roots  ^for  my  stock. 
Of  course  I  have  done  without  them,  but  I  find  that  cattle  do  not  thrive  well 
unless  they  get  some  turnips  every  day.  I  never  estimated  the  cost  of  rais- 
ing an  acre  of  turnips.  I  usually  sow  as  near  to  the  20th  of  June  as  pos- 
sible. If  you  sow  earlier  the  plants  are  apt  to  be  injured  by  the  fly,  although 
the  early  sown  roots  are  likely  to  be  more  solid  than  those  sown  late.  A  late 
sown  turnip  may  attain  to  a  good  size,  but  it  will  not  weigh  so  much  or  be 
so  solid  as  one  of  an  equal  size  sown  earlier.  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  turnips  rotting ;  but  generally  speaking,  an  early  sown  turnip  will  keep 
better  than  one  late  sown." 

Mr.  Dickson  (Huron)  says : — 

**  I  grow  from  eight  to  ten  acres  of  root  crops  a  year — carrots,  mangolds,  and 
Swede  turnips.  I  depend  chiefly  on  the  turnips  as  a  food  supply  for  my  cattle. 
The  turnip  crop  is  a  tolerably  certain  crop.  The  fly  sometimes  does  considerable 
damage.  Generally  the  farmers  sow  from  the  16th  to  20th  June.  Early  sown 
turnips  are  most  likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  fly.  The  average  yield  of  turnips  is 
from  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre ;  there  may  be  some  instances  in  which  the  yield 
is  greater  than  that." 

It  is  quite  consistent  with  the  too  primitive  fashion  in  which  farming  is  stQl 
carried  on  in  many  parts  of  Kent  and  Essex,  as  well  as  with  the  large  area  devoted 
to  Indian  com,  to  find  Mr.  White  (Kent)  saying: — ^^ Scarcely  any  roots  are 
grown  in  this  part  of  the  Province." 

m 

In  Waterloo,  Mr.  Andrew  Elliott  raises  between  600  and  800  bushels  of  tur- 
nips to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  of  Bamsay  (Lanark),  says : — 

"  I  have  grown  from  600  to  1,000  bushels  of  turnips  to  the  acre.    I  once  got 
1000  bushels  of  potatoes  off  two  acres.    From  260  to  800  bushels  would  be  the 
average  yield.    I  never  measured  the  mangolds,  but  they  have  done  well.     Of 
carrots  I  have  raised  at  the  rate  of  1,200  bushels  to  the  acre." 

Mr.  Smellie,  Vaughan,  (York),  says : — 

"  Mangolds  and  carrots  seem  to  be  the  most  profitable  roots  to  raise  in  our 
section.  Turnips  seem  to  be  a  failure  because  of  the  fly  which  attacks  them,  and 
destroys  them  completely  sometimes.  We  have  adopted  no  particular  means  of 
exterminating  the  fly." 

Mr.  Douglass,  of  Blantyre  (Grey),  says : — 

''In  preparing  my  land  with  a  root  crop  to  lay  down  grass  I  take  the 
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manure  out  in  the  &I1  and  plough  it  under,  and  in  the  spring  work  it  up  as 
early  as  I  can.  I  generally  plough  it  twice  in  the  spring.  I  gang-plough  it, 
but  not  very  deep,  and  then  I  plough  it  again  with  a  gang-plough  or  single 
plough,  ploughing  about  five  or  six  inches  deep.  After  that  1  dnll  it  up  and 
sow  it. 

"  I  don't  use  any  artificial  manure,  nor  have  I  tried  any.  I  have  sown 
salt  on  the  wheat.  I  have  never  grown  any  mangolds,  but  grow  Swedish  tur- 
nips. From  500  to  600  bushels  per  acre  is  my  average  crop  of  Swedish  turnips. 
In  cultivating  roots  we  give  them  at  least  three  horse  hoeings,  and  we  gener- 
ally hoe  them  twice  by  hand.  I  think  it  is  good  to  grow  roots  in  connection 
with  grain-gowing. 

"  With  the  turnips  I  generally  fatten  from  six  to  seven  head  of  cattle.    I 
don't  think  a  root  crop  such  as  turnips  is  very  exhaustive  on  the  soil. 
I  generally  put  about  twenty  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  of  turnips.' 


»> 


Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Eilsyth,  in  the  same  county,  says : — 

''I  may  mention  that  roots  do  well  with  us.  Our  township  society  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  offering  prizes  for  the  best  acre  of  turnips.  Last  year  the 
acre  which  took  the  first  prize  produced  1,016  bushels,  and  the  acre  that  took 
the  second  prize  1,000  bushels,  and  the  acre  that  took  the  third  was  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,000  bushels.  They  calculated  this  quantity  from 
weighing  the  turnips  grown  on  one  square  rod,  taking  up  that  quantity  in  three 
different  parts,  and  the  average  of  these  parts  as  the  average  of  the  field.  I 
believe  the  man  that  got  first  prize  had  a  hundred  bushels  more  to  the  acre  than 
they  gave  him  credit  for.  With  good  culture  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  raising  800  bushels  to  the  acre  in  my  neighbourhood,  with  farm-yard  manure  ^ 
alone. 

.  "  1  sow  plaster  on  my  turnips  a  week  or  so  after  thinning.  We  are  not 
troubled  with  the  turnip  fly  much  unless  we  sow  very  early.  I  never  sow  mine 
before  the  15th  of  June,  and  I  have  never  lost  a  crop  by  the  fly.  The  varieties 
we  sow  are  the  old  East  Lothian,  Sutton's  Champion,  and  the  King  of  Swedes." 

At  the  Model  Farm,  Guelph,  Professor  Brown  puts  the  averages  of  the  root 
crops  taken  from  a  five  years'  experience  as  follows : — 

Mangolds 725  bushels. 

Turnips :.  ...  614 

Carrots 640       " 

The  returns  received  give  the  averages  all  over  as,  turnips  458,  and  other 
root  crops  (not  including  potatoes)  818  bushels  to  the  acre.  This,  excluding 
districts  where  the  area  cultivated  is  hardly  worth  mentioning,  and  the  soiT 
not  at  all  adapted  to  roots,  will  fully  justify  the  conclusion  that  600  bushels  of 
turnips  can  be  grown  under  ordinarily  favourable  conditions,  and  rather  more  than. 
less  than  that  quantity  of  mangolds.  When,  therefore.  Professor  Brown  puts  the 
average  of  mangolds  and  turnips  at  670  bushels  he  is  claiming  far  less  than  many 
good  farmers  have  accomplished,  and  no  more  than  anyone  with  proper  judgment. 
can  attain  to.  The  information  as  to  carrots,  except  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  is  too 
laeagre  to  discuss  averages  upon.  Mr.  Brown  in  putting  his  return  at  640  bushels 
is  giving  ap  experience  rather  different  from  that  of  many  who  expect  a  larger 
of  carrote  than  of  other  roots.    But  even  that  estimate  shows  in  Mr.. 
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Brown's  calculation  that  carrots  are  a  highly  profitable  crop.     Of  an  acre  of 

mangolds  or  tnmips  he  makes  the  cost  of  manuring  and  cultivation  to  be  $25.50, 

against  a  yield  of  670  bushels  valued  at  nine  cents  per  bushel,  and  shewing  a 

balance  in  favour  of  the  crop  of  $84.80.    He  adds : — 

''  If  I  were  to  credit  the  crop  with  what  is  left  of  the  tops  of  turnips,  which 
are  said  to  be  equal  to  what  is  taken  off  the  soil  in  the  bulbs,  the  result  would 
show  a  greater  profit  still,  although  I  will  not  go  that  length." 

The  cost  of  an  acre  of  carrots  he  puts  at  $81.86,  the  value  of  the  crop— 
640  bushels  at  15  cents  per  bushel — ^being  $81.00,  showing  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  grower  of  $49.00.  As  already  noticed,  Mr.  Brown  does  not  charge  rental 
or  interest  in  these  estimates.  But  few  farmers  will  be  prone  to  doubt 
their  ability  to  grow  crops  as  large  as  those  stated,  with  such  on  ex- 
penditure as  Professor  Brown  charges  them  with.  It  is  said  that  roots  are  an 
exhausting  crop.  Some  object  to  entering  into  their  cultivation,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  that  ground.  If  the  Commissioners  were  reporting  upon  an  investigation  into 
the  principles  and  science  of  agriculture  they  might  be  able  to  show  that  these 
views  are  exaggerated.  But,  basing  their  report  as  far  as  possible  on  strictly  prac- 
tical evidence,  they  prefer  to  remark  that,  let  root  crops  be  exhausting  or  not,  the 
farms  on  which  roots  form  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors  in  the  year*8  opera- 
tions are  the  richest  farms,  the  crops  the  finest  crops,  and  the  farmers  the  most  pros- 
perous, both  as  to  their  current  operations  and  the  gradual  accrual  in  value  of  their 
real  estate.  The  cultivation  of  roots  in  Ontario  might  be  enormously  increased 
with  corresponding  profits.  To  what  our  soil,  with  proper  management,  will  do 
in  this  respect,  every  agricultural  show  in  the  Province  bears  witness,  and  it  is 
only  for  others  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  those  who  have  been  so  far  successful 
to  achieve  the  same  results. 

WEEDS. 

In  noticing  the  cultivation  of  various  crops  it  would  hardly  be  proper  to  omit 
allusion  to  some  of  the  eminently  prolific  species  of  spontaneous  or  voluntary  pro- 
ductions that  appear  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and  regularity  in  too  many  sections 
of  country.  Among  these  the  Canada  thistle  as  it  is  termed,  stands  conspicuous. 
Its  increase  is  even  alarming  in  some  districts,  and  its  tenacity  in  holding  its  own 
and  propagating  itself  defies  even  the  power  and  authority  of  the  Legislature  to 
restrain  or  suppress  it.  The  Canada  Thistle  Act  gives  ample  powers  to  munici- 
palities as  against  offending  thistle-growers.  Its  leading  provisions  may  be  briefly 
described  as  follows  :^— 

1.  Every  occupant  of  land  must  cut  down  thistles  as  often  as  necessary  to 
prevent  them  from  going  to  seed.  For  neglecting  to  do  this  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  two,  nor  more  than  ten  dollars  for  each  offence. 

2.  The  overseers  of  highways  are  charged  with  seeing  the  provisions  of  the 
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Act  carried  into  effect.     For  refusal  or  neglect  of  duty  in  this  respect  they 
may  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars. 

8.  Said  officers  must  give  notice  to  any  occupier  on  whose  land  Canada 
thistles  are  growing  and  in  danger  of  going  to  seed,  to  cut  them  down  within 
five  days  from  service  of  notice.  The  notice  must  be  given  not  later  than  the 
25th  of  June.  ' 

4.  If  the  occupier  does  not  attend  to  notice,  the  overseer  of  highways  may 
•enter  upon  his  land  (provided  it  is  not  sown  with  grain)  and  cut  down  the 
thistles,  the  cost  being  chargeable  to  the  occupier,  and  recoverable  from  bim  in 
the  same  manner  as  taxes. 

6.  The  Act  applies  to  railway  companies'  property  as  well  as  private  oc- 
'Cupiers,  notice  in  that  case  being  given  to  the  nearest  station  agent. 

6.  No  notice  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  non-resident  owners  of  property. 

7.  Offences  under  the  Act  are  to  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Justices  of 
the  Peace,  and  fines  are  to  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  municipality. 

Professor  Buckland  alluding  in  his  evidence  to  the  thistle  and  other  weeds 
says : — 

^'I  think,  too,  that  one  of  the  great  practical  difficulties  that  lie  before  us  is 
the  dealing,  not  perhaps  so  much  with  ordinary  weeds  like  couch-grass,  or  things 
of  that  sort,  but  ynth  what  is  usually  termed  the  thistle.  Unless  some  efficient 
means  be  promptly  emploved  to  check,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  eradicate  it,  I 
believe  that  where  it  has  obtained  full  hold  of  the  ground,  successful  husbandry 
will  soon  becone  a  matter  of  impracticability. 

"I  do  not  know  so  much  about  the  extent  of  couch-grass,  but  I  believe  the 
thistle  will  progress  more  in  the  development  of  its  roots  in  proportion  to  the  food 
it  gets.  The  dealing  with  thistles  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  difficulty,  but  within  the 
last  few  years  they  have  been  increasing  rapidly  in  many  of  the  older  sections  of 
the  Province,  until  now  more  than  one-half  of  the  soil  in  too  many  fields  I  believe 
to  be  occupied  by  them.  Of  course  the  food  which  the  thistles  extract  from  the 
Boil  is  just  so  much  nourishment  taken  away  from  the  cultivated  crops. 

**  There  is  no  royal  road  to  a  cure  for  this  pest.  I  remember  the  late  Hon. 
Adam  Ferguson  was  offered  by  a  charlatan,  for  a  good  fee,  an  infallible  method 
for  eradicating  thistles,  which  consisted  in  cutting  them  down  with  a  scythe  or  a 
spud  when  in  fall  flower,  and  that  a  little  vitriol  or  sulphuric  acid  be  poured  upon 
the  bruised  stems,  and  so  reaching  the  roots.  It  would  take  a  great  deal  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  I  am  afraid,  to  go  over  our  fields  in  this  fashion  now-a-days. 

**  1  have  seen  in  England  permanent  pastures  completely  overrun  with  it, 
and  the  only  way  to  eradicate  the  nuisance  was  found  to  be  spudding  it  two  or  three 
times  a  year.  We  call  it  the  *  Canadian '  thistle,  but  it  was  probably  imported  in 
grain  from  Europe,  and  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  ordinary  farm  thistle  of 
Cngland.  If  spudded  as  soon  as  the  leaves  are  developed,  next  year  the  plant 
becomes  weaker,  and  in  the  following  year  can  be  nearly  eradicated — that  is,  on 
pasture  land.  It  is  only  by  deep  ploughing  and  getting  at  the  roots,  that  the 
nuisance  can  be  removed' on  cultivated  land.  I  do  not  know  that  any  machinery 
beyond  the  hoe  or  grubber  can  aid  us.  On  pasture  lands  it  may  be  killed,  as  I 
said,  bjr  depriving  it  of  its  leaves,  but  on  lands  which  are  cultivated  for  grain,  a 
-different  system  has  to  be  adopted." 
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Mr.  Douglass  (Grey)  says : — 

"  We  are  troubled  quite  a  bit  with  thistles.  We  are  able  to  get  them  down 
to  a  certain  extent  by  growing  roots,  but  not  entirely.  .  .  •  The  Thistle  Act 
is  a  dead  letter  in  our  district  and  never  taken  notice  of." 

Mr.  Smellie  (York)  says  : — 

''  Now  that  the  thistles  have  become  so  very  bad  I  believe  we  wiU  have  to 
fallow  a  good  deal  more  frequently.  Summer  fallow  is  the  only  cure  for  thistles. 
The  field  we  are  going  to  fallow  I  always  plough  in  the  taJl  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
spring  we  run  through  it  with  a  cultivator.  We  ddn't  allow  the  thistles  to  peep  at 
all  that  season  if  possible,  because,  if  you  do,  you  don't  seem  to  kill  them.  If  yoa 
never  let  them  get  their  heads  above  the  ground  you  will  master  them  for  about 
seven  or  eight  years,  provided  there  is  no  seed  comes  to  your  place  from  your  neigh- 
bours." 

Mr.  Hobson  (Wellington)  says: — 

"  The  only  remedy  I  know  for  the  thistles  is  summer  fallowing.  They 
have  to  be  looked  after  in  July  and  August;  but  I  found  that,  with  aU  the 
working  I  could  give  to  my  land,  spring  and  fall,  they  were  graduaUy  and 
slowly  on  the  increase,  so  I  adopted  summer  fallowing,  and  many  of  my  neigh- 
bours have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing  like  that  for  rid- 
ding themselves  of  the  thistles.  I  think  it  is  well  to  let  the  thistles  get  well 
up  before  ploughing  them  in,  and  you  should  select  a  time  when  the  weather 
is  fine  and  dry ;  but  I  would  not  let  them  get  so  high  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
plough  them  in.  If  they  got  very  high  I  think  I  would  cut  them  before  using 
the  plough." 

Mr.  John  Miller  (Ontario),  says : — 

^'  I  think  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  thistles  is  to  let  them  grow  well 
up  and  then  cut  them  down  and  plough  the  land.  I  do  not  think  it  is  well  to 
plough  them  until  they  are  well  grown  up.  We  use  turnips  also  to  destroy  the 
thistles.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  crop  of  thistles  means  slovenly  farm- 
ing, or  farming  that  brings  with  it  the  smallest  amount  of  cultivation." 

The  Commissioners  have  received  communications  on  this  subject  firom.  sev- 
eral quarters,  and  desire  particularly  to  acknowledge  one  from  Mr.  Wm.  Burgess,  of 
Mimico,  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic  agriculturist  and  horticulturist.  Where 
the  thistle  has  not  got  hold  too  firmly  the  cultivation  of  roots  is  probably  the  best 
antidote  and  preventive,  but  where  that  fails  the  summer  fallow  is  the  only 
resource,  the  suggestions  of  the  witnesses  above  given  as  to  the  time  and  mode 
of  operating  on  the  thistles  being  taken  into  account.  That  idle  and  selfish 
or  ignorant  people  should  be  allowed  to  stock  the  whole  neighbourhood  with 
thistles,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  their  neighbours  to  keep  their  farms  clear 
of  the  nuisance,  is  more  creditable  to  the  forbearance  than  to  the  public  spirit 
of  the  community.  The  inaction  has  more  of  indolence  and  want  of  courage 
than  real  kindness  or  neighbourliness  about  it.  A  man  who  was  once  punished 
for  wronging  his  neighbours,  by  neglecting  to  destroy  his  thistles,  would  be  very 
likely  to  learn  a  lesson  beneficial  to  himself. 

The  fox  tail,  .or  summer  grass,  couch  grass,  and  the  ox-eye  daisy  are  also 
troublesome.  As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  two  last  named  nuisances,  Mr. 
Benson,  of  Cardinal,  says : — 
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"  When  I  plough  up  the  couch  grass  I  plough  it  very  shallow,  and  then  run 
the  hay  rake  over  it  and  put  it  in  a  pile.  I  then  plough  it  again  and  run  a  largo- 
toothed  cultivator  through  it.  That  discourages  it,  and  I  sow  buckwheat  on  it 
and  plough  it  down,  and  if  I  have  time  I  give  it  another  crop  of  buckwheat  or 
peas.  When  I  get  it  so  low  that  I  cannot  see  the  couch  grass  I  sow  Indian  com. 
In  course  of  time  the  couch  grass  is  subdued.  It  makes  pretty  good  fodder  for 
cattle.  For  two  or  three  seasons  after  seeding  down  the  couch  grass  may  get  in 
again.  When  I  put  the  couch  grass  in  a  pile  I  cover  it  up,  and  it  rots,  and  after- 
wards makes  very  fine  soil. 

"  The  ox-eye  daisy,  however,  beats  me  entirely.  It  both  seeds  and  grows  from 
the  root.  It  is  said  that  after  three  years  it  dies,  but  somehow  or  other  the  seed 
escapes.  I  am'  not  an  authority  with  regard  to  it.  On  my  farm  they  were  care- 
less about  the  seed  they  got,  and  they  found  the  ox-eye  daisy  in  some  timothy, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  it  out  It  comes  in  chiefly  in  the  timothy  seed 
which  we  get  from  the  United  States.  The  same  plant  is  common  in  England. 
The  root  is  a  knot  of  fibres,  and  the  plants  grow  about  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  high.  The  flower  has  a  bright  yellow  centre,  with  little  spears  coming  out 
of  it,  and  is  about  the  size  of  a  half-dollar  piece.  It  is  a  marguerite.  I  suffer  to 
some  extent  from  the  wild  mustard,  but  we  get  rid  of  it  by  seeding  down,  and  it 
does  not  come  again  until  the  land  is  broken  up.  I  never  have  mucn  trouble  with 
the  thistles.  I  don't  know  the  rag  weed ;  with  me  the  ox-eye  daisy,  couch  grass» 
and  thistles  are  the  principal  weeds." 

Mr.  Matheson,  of  Perth  (Lanark),  finds  the  thistles,  couch  grass,  wild  mus- 
tard and  the  ox-eye  daisy  at  times  too  prevalent.  The  couch  grass  he  regards  bs 
the  worst  of  the  lot.    He  says  of  it: — 

"  The  prevailing  noxious  weeds  in  my  district  are  thistles,  couch  grass,  mus- 
tard and  daisy.  The  couch  grass,  I  think,  is  the  worst  we  h&ve ;  the  l>^st  remedy 
for  it  is  summer  fallow,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  mustard.  I  generally 
have  a  summer  fallow,  and  plough  under  the  weeds,  as  soon  as  the  spnng  work 
is  over,  and  after  two  or  three  ploughings  I  cover  the  surface  with  manure." 

Alluding  to  the  wild  mustard,  Professor  Buckland  says  : — 

*'  The  wild  mustard  is  more  difficult  to  manage,  but  I  should  recommend  that, 
where  a  person  has  a  field  overrun  with  this  weed,  to  allow  it  to  get  into  full 
flower  and  then  mow  it,  not  taking  any  crop  ofl*  the  field  that  year.  But  where 
wild  mustard  seed  has  got  into  the  soil,  it  will  frequently  reappear,  sometimes 
jewing  very  thick  after  it  apparently  had  been  got  rid  of.  Deep  ploughing  takes 
it  under,  and  deeper  ploughing  brings  it  up  again.  I  do  not  consider  it  so  dan- 
gerous a  weed  as  the  thistle.  I  am  not  aware  how  long  the  seed  will  remain 
under  ground  without  losing  its  vitality.  I  have  known  it  to  be  brought  up  from 
a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet  without  losing  its  vitality.  If  buried  sufficiently  deep 
to  preserve  it  from  the  influence  of  moisture  or  the  air,  I  should  say  it  might  con> 
tinue  under  ground  for  centuries,  and  still  germinate  if  brought  to  the  surface 
under  favourable  conditions.    I  think  the  only  cure  for  rag- weed  is  to  pull  it  out.*' 

Mr.  White  (Kent)  says  of  the  weeds  in  his  section  : — 

"  We  have  not  very  much  trouble  with  weeds  in  this  section  of  the  Province,, 
though  there  are  some  cases  in  which  crops  have  been  thinned  by  some  cause — 
perhaps  by  the  severity  of  the  winter — and  the  weeds  spring  up,  principally  rag- 
^weed.  'wild  mustard  is  bad  where  farmers  are  carele&s.  Red  root  is  making  its 
Appearance,  and  the  Canada  thistle  is  increasing  in  some  parts  of  the  county.' 

Mr.  White  makes  rather  light  of  the  rag-weed.    It  may  be  less  difficult  to 
30 
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deal  with  than  some  noxious  plants,  but  the  Commissioners  who  visited  Kent 
were  struck  with  the  profusion  with  which  it  was  found  growing  there.  If  careless 
fanning  be  as  responsible  for  the  rag- weed  as  Mr.  White  asserts  it  to  be  for  the 
wild  mustard,  there  must  be  a  good  deal  of  farming  that  will  bear  improvement 
in  that  section. 

Mr.  Her,  Essex,  says  of  the  rag- weed : — 

'*  We  have  no  trouble  in  eradicating  the  rag- weed,  as  all  that  is  necessaiy 
is  to  plough  it  under.  If  it  is  allowed  to  ripen  I  suppose  the  seed  would  spread, 
but  ploughing  it  under  kills  it  thoroughly." 

The  Commissioners  can  have  no  hesitation  in  urging  upon  the  intelligent 
farmers  of  Kent  and  Essex  that,  if  the  rag- weed  is  to  be  so  easily  got  rid  of,  they 
should  lose  no  time  in  "  ploughing  it  under." 

USE  AND  TREATMENT  OP  MANURE. 

''Farmers  generally  pay  no  attention  to  caring  for  their  manure,  and 
especially  to  the  liquid  portion  of  it,"  describes,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses examined  by  the  Commission,  what,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  too  much  the 
practice  of  Canadian  farmers  in  regard  to  the  most  potent  £su^tor  or  agent  in 
their  whole  operations.  Even  when  determined  not  to  be  behind-hand  in 
providing  a  good  supply  of  barn-yard  manure,  too  many  will  allow  it  to  depreci- 
ate day  by  day,  while  the  most  essential  ingredients  are  permitted  to  evapo- 
rate or  te  be  washed  "away  into  the  nearest  creek — polluting  and  poisoning  the 
water,  instead  of  nourishing  and  stimulating  the  land.  Professor  Buckland  says 
on  this  point : — 

''  As  to  manures,  the  conclusion  I  arrived  at,  when  in  the  habit  of  going 
through  the  country  in  past  years,  was  that,  if  the  absolute,  naked  truth  oould 
be  got  at  in  any  way,  it  would  be  found  that  the  manurial  power  of  our  bam> 
yard  dung,  from  exposure  and  want  of  care,  loses,  at  least,  25  or  30  per  centu  of 
its  value.  If  we  look  at  the  worth  of  the  manure  thus  wasted,  its  loss  cannot 
be  regarded  as  other  than  a  national  calamity.  I  would  say,  however,  that  during 
the  long  period  that  I  have  known  this  country;  there  has  been,  of  late,  considei^ 
able  improvement  among  many  of  our  farmers  in  this  respect." 

The  venerable  Professor  adds,in  connection  with  the  subject  of  liquid  manure: — 

"  Somehow  or  other,  a  large  proportion  of  our  barn-yards  are  placed  near 
creeks  or  small  bodies  of  water — ^presumably  for  convenience  in  watering  the 
stock — and  very  much  of  the  liquid  maniure,  the  most  valuable  part,  escapes  into 
these  creeks  or  bodies  of  water,  and  so  is  lost.  If  our  barn-yard  manure  were 
properly  cared  for,  and  not  exposed  to  the  drenching  of  untroughed  roofe,  it  i^ould 
be  much  more  valuable  than  it  is  now ;  it  would  be  worth  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  dollars  more  than  under  its  present  treatment.  It  should  be  kept 
under  cover,  if  possible,  and  a  very  little  attention  would  prevent  a  great  d«al  of 
the  present  waste,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  particularly  in  quality." 

Professor  Bell  says  : — "  Liquid  manure  is  worth  five  times  as  much  as  solid 
manure,  if  properly  saved  and  manipulated."     With  a  very  little  care,  however, 
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the  liquid  may,  if  not  preserved  separately,  be  absorbed,  and,  in  all  essential 
vespects,  its  value  be  saved  to  the  agriculturist 

Management  of  Manure. 

Of  the  veiy  few  fiurmers  who,  among  those  examined,  had  really  adopted 
any  systematic  method  of  managing  their  manure,  the  plans  of  one  or  two  deserve 
special  mention.  Mr.  Matheson,  of  Perth,  thus  describes  his  mode  of  saving 
and  treating  manure.    He  says  : — 

''  I  keep  most  of  my  manure  in  a  pit,  under  cover,  and  I  preserve  most  of  the 
liquid  manure  in  the  same  way.  I  have  a  '  lean-to '  attached  to  the  cattle-shed, 
and  the  pit  for  the  reception  of  the  manure  is  under  it.  The  cattle  stand  and  feed 
together  with  a  gutter  oehind  them  which  rathers  most  of  the  liquid,  which  is 
all  pure  manure,  and  is  carried  into  the  pit.  i  put  up  a  shed  90  feet  long  by  30  feet 
wide,  and  in  that  I  have  two  rows  of  cattle  which  face  outwards.  In  fix)nt  of 
them,  at  each  side  of  the  shed  there  is  a  water-tight  trough  and  a  passage,  and 
they  stand  some  distance  apart  on  the  platform,  which  is  about  five  feet  six  inches 
wide.  They  are  all  tied  with  chains,  and  behind  each  row  of  cattle  there  is  a 
gutter  about  twenty  inches  wide  and  eiffht  inches  deep,  and  between  the  two  rows 
of  cattle  there  is  a  passage  four  feet  wide,  on  which  tne  manure  is  wheeled  out. 

''  At  the  side  of  this  building  I  have  a '  lean-to '  which  runs  half  its  length,  is 
fourteen  feet  wide,  and  is  sunk  two  feet  in  the  ground.  It  is  water-tight,  so  far  as 
we  can  make  it.  Three  sides  of  this  pit  are  boarded  tightly  with  hemlock  plank, 
and,  on  the  fourth  side,  there  is  a  passage  eight  or  ten  feet  wide  for  a  cart  or  wag- 
gon. I  do  not  use  auy  straw  for  bedding ;  sawdust  is  the  cheapest  thing  I  can 
get  for  that  purpose,  and  it  soaks  everything  up,  increases  the  bulk  of  the 
manure,  and  makes  its  quality  very  fine. 

"  One  load  of  this  momure  is  eqv/U  to  two  or  iJvree  loads  of  what  I  formerly 
twmed  ovit.  The  gain  which  I  have  derived  from  preserving  the  manure  for  the  land 
has  been  very  lai^e.  The  roots  I  grow  are  turnips,  mangolds^  carrois,  and  sugar 
beets ;  I  have  had  600  bushels  of  roots  to  the  acre." 

Two  of  the  Commissioners  visited  Mr.  Matheson's  farm  and  inspected  his  ar- 
rangements, which  appeared  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the  object  he  has  in  view. 

Mr.  Benson,  of  Cardinal,  adopts  a  different  system,  but  one  that  has  the  merit 
of  economizing  to  a  very  large  extent  the  liquid  portion  of  the  manura  He 
describes  his  plan  as  follows : — 

"  I  bed  my  cattle  on  sawdust,  which  is  an  absorbent,  and  makes  a  vast  pile  of 
manure.  The  sawdust  I  use  is  not  common  sawdust  from  a  sawmiU ;  it  is  saw- 
dust  and  the  shaving  from  seasoned  lumber.  It  comes  from  a  stave  factory  and 
a  box  factory,  and  the  whole  of  the  lumber  is  kiln-dried,  and  the  sawdust,  there- 
fore, absorbs  all  the  moisture  that  comes  from  the  cattle  more  rapidly  than  straw. 
I  never  use  pine  or  cedar  sawdust,  because  it  is  difficult  to  rot ;  but  I  confine  my- 
self to  the  use  of  basswood  and  elm,  which  decompose  quickly.  Very  few  people 
have  equal  facilities  for  getting  such  a  pile  of  manure  from  such  good  material. 

**  I  carry  the  manure  to  where  I  keep  it  in  an  enormous  pile,  and  allow  it  to 
remain  tiU  the  fall  or  the  following  spring.  The  difference  between  the  sawdust 
I  use  and  pine  sawdust  is,  that  my  sawdust  rots  in  the  soil,  whereas  pine  sawdust 
simply  mixes  with  the  soil,  perhaps  loosening  it,  but  not  manuring  it  so  well,  as  it 
decays  more  slowly.  There  is  another  great  difference.  AU  the  sawdust  from  the 
sawmill  is  wet,  both  from  the  logs  being  soaked  in  the  water,  and  from  the  sap ; 
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but  the  sawdust  that  I  use  is  dry,  on  account  of  its  having  been  seasoned,  and 
there  is  nothing  left  in  it  but  fibre,  and  when  it  is  used  for  bedding  it  is  mixed 
with  urine,  which  decomposes  it  more  rapidly  than  water." 

Professor  Bell,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  objects  to  the  use  of  sawdust,  although 
Mr.  Benson  does  not  appear  to  have  found  the  evil  results  from  it  that  Mr.  Bell 
suggests  as  likely  to  ensue.    Professor  Bell  says : — 

"  I  am  not  very  partial  to  the  use  of  sawdust  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure,  as  it  is  apt  to  promote  the  growth  of  fungoid  spores,  especially  hardwood 
sawdust.  The  use  of  tne  tank  and  the  water  ca^  is  what  I  would  recommend, 
or,  if  they  were  too  expensive,  a  natural  or  artificial  reservoir,  such  as  ia  used  in 
eaxth  closets.  The  liquid  should  either  be  mixed  with  earth  or  diluted  with 
water,  as  it  is  too  strong  in  its  natural  state,  and  should  be  applied  at  an  early  stage 
in  the  plant's  growth.  It  should  not  be  used  fresh,  but  allowed  to  enter  upon  t£e 
first  fermentation." 

Mr.  Elliott,  of  Colchester  (Essex),  used  hardwood  sawdust  for  a  time,  but 
gave  it  up,  as  he  thought  it  injured  the  soil,  giving  as  his  reason,  that  perhaps  the 
soil  was  too  open. 

Mr.  Matheson,  whose  excellent  arrangements  have  been  already  described, 
beds  all  his  horses  and  cattle,  it  will  be  observed,  with  sawdust. 

In  Essex,  where  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  kept,  and  the  richest  kind  of 

animal  manure  is,  consequently,  at  the  command  of  the  farmers,  it  appears  to  be 

looked  upon  rather  as  a  nuisance  than  otherwise.    Mr.  McCain,  of  Gk>sfield,  for 

instance,  says : — 

*'  Farmers  do  not  take  anv  pains  to  utilize  hoff  manure  by  mixing  it  with 
bedding  or  straw,  though  they  know  its  value.  If  I  have  a  field  conveDient  to 
the  house,  I  generally  put  the  hogs  in  it.  Some  people  put  them  in  pens  and  keep 
them  confined,  but  no  means  are  adopted  to  preserve  the  manure  in  the  pens.  It 
takes  too  much  labour  to  bed  hogs  in  straw  for  the  purpose  of  making  manure, 
and  farmers  do  not  try  much  to  save  it.  I  know  that  our  practice  is  a  careless 
one,  but  time  will  remedy  it.  I  think  bedding  the  hogs  in  straw  and  making  ft 
compost  would  be  better  than  burning  the  straw.  Hogs  generally  fieitten  best  in 
a  large  field,  but  in  winter  we  generaUy  let  them  shift  for  themselves  around  the 
straw  stack,  etc.    We  have  places  to  shelter  them,  such  as  sheds,  etc'' 

As  it  is  "  too  much  labour"  to  bed  the  hogs  in  straw,  some  of  the  farmers,  Mr. 

McCain  says,  bum  it.     He  says : — 

"  The  straw  is  worth  $1  per  load,  though  some  people  haul  away  the  strav 
and  bum  it,  as  they  think  that  they  can  get  all  the  manure  out  of  the  ashes  in 
that  way.  They  say  that  their  land  has  been  materially  benefited  by  burning  the 
straw.  I  have  uved  in  Essex  since  1835.  I  was  in  Australia  four  years,  and  I 
noticed  that  the  Englishmen  there  burnt  their  stubble.  I  was  a  farmer  fora 
short  time  in  Australia." 

Because  they  are  too  idle  to  bed  their  hogs  these  worthy  persons  are  content, 
by  burning  the  straw,  to  get  the  minimum  instead  of  the  maximum  value  out  of  it> 
and  waste  the  hogs'  manure  besides.  Mr.  Graham,  of  Sidney  (Hastings)^  says  as  to 
his  method  of  managing  manure : — 

**  1  think  it  desirable  to  cover  the  manure  with  earth,  if  labour  is  not  too  dear. 
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I  generally  draw  it  from  the  barn-yard  to  the  field  where  we  want  to  apply  it, 
simply  because  it  is  less  expensive.  I  do  not  keep  any  pit  or  reservoir  for  the 
liquid  manure,  but  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do  so.  I  always  try 
to  use  enough  straw  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure." 

Mr.  Thompson,  of  Brooklin,  is  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the  stable  manure  in 
the  yard,  without  turning  it.    He  takes  it  out  green  in  the  fall  and  ploughs  it  in. 

As  to  the  management  of  manure,  Professor  Buckland  says  :-^ 

"  I  would  recommend  that,  where  black  muck  soil,  or  any  vegetable  porous 
matter,  can  be  readily  got,  a  bed  of  such  material  be  formed  as  a  foundation,  and 
the  dung  heap  be  placed  upon  it,  after  the  former  has  been  exposed  to  the  drying 
influence  of  the  sun  and  air.  The  heap  should  also  be  surrounded  with  a  wall 
two  or  three  feet  high,  and  with  this  dry  absorbent  substance,  which  is  also  a 
manure  in  itself,  the  value  of  the  manure  heap  would  be  much  enhanced. 

*'  Land  plaster  is  a  very  valuable  substance,  and  ought  to  be  in  every  barn- 
yard, not  only  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  the  liquid  portion  of  manure,  but,  also, 
because  it  has  a  tendency  to  fix  the  volatile  alkali,  which  is  injurious  to  animals 
in  confined  structures.  The  ammonia  that  escapes  from  a  dose,  ill-ventilated 
stable  during  the  year  is  very  hurtful  to  the  eyes  of  horses,  and  to  their  general 
health,  and,  by  sprinkling  upon  the  fioor  a  little  sulphate  of  lime  (plaster),  a  great 
deal  of  this  vapour  would  be  converted  into  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which  does  not 
readily  decompose  or  evaporate,  and  is,  in  itself,  a  valuable  manure.  The  same 
remark  would  apply  to  the  manure  heap. 

**  I  have  always  advocated  the  composting  of  our  barn-yard  manure  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  as  you  are  building  your  heap,  to  sprinkle  upon  it  a  little 
sulphate  of  lime  or  common  salt,  which  I  think  would  be  more  useful  in  that  way 
than  if  applied  by  itself. 

*'  I  do  not  think  that  barn-yard  manure  loses  so  much  of  its  power  by  expo- 
sure during  the  winter  as  many  people  imagine,  for  decomposition  in  a  cold,  dry 
atmosphere  takes  place  very  slowly,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  but  the  trouble  is 
that,  when  the  frost  breaks  up  and  the  spring  rains  come,  it  gets  thoroughly 
drenched  and  the  most  valuable  portions  of  it — tne  salts — ^become  solvent  and  are 
carried  away.  Therefore  I  should  always,  where  it  can  be  carried  out,  prefer  to 
plough  it  in  rather  than  leave  it  exposed  on  the  fields  during  winter." 

The  Professor  also  expresses  the  opinion  that  the  germination  of  seeds  in  the 
manure  would  be  very  likely  to  be  prevented  by  its  fermentation.  This  induces 
him  to  prefer  fermented  to  green  manure. 

Professor  Brown,  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  says : — 

'*  With  reference  to  the  question  of  manures,  my  experience  goes  to  sUow  that 
a  very  important  item  in  its  management  is  covering  so  as  to  prevent  the  rain 
from  washing  it  Our  practice  is,  simply  to  put  it  out  in  a  heap,  mixing  the 
horse  manure  with  the  cattle  manure. 

"  In  order  to  save  it  from  too  rapid  decay,  we  always  have  made  a  point  of 
scattering  a  quantity  of  gypsum  over  the  heap.  There  is  nothing  so  good  as  to 
send  a  pail  of  gypsum  around  twice  a  week.  This  retards  too  rapid  fermentation, 
and,  of  course,  adds  very  much  to  the  manUrial  value  of  the  heap. 

<<  I  need  not  say  anything  as  to  the  importance  of  preserving  the  liquid  ma- 
nure— of  course  that  adds  very  much  to  the  value  of  the  heap.  One  of  the  best 
ways  to  prevent  too  rapid  fermentation  of  the  manure  is  to  let  the  cattle  run  over 
to  compress  it  and  prevent  too  much  air  from  penetrating  it. 

"  I  always  use  £Burm-yard  manure  in  a  rotted  state.     If  we  believe  what  the 
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chemist  tells  us,  there  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  very  large  value  in  bran 
as  a  food  for  the  production  of  manure.  There  is  no  better  way  of  putting  the 
idea  than  by  saying  that  the  best  food  makes  the  best  manure." 

The  great  value  of  the  application  of  the  gypsum  in  fixing  the  ammonia,  and 

thus  retaining  in  a  new  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  ingredients  of  the 

manure,  cannot  be  too  strongly  presented.    Mr.  D.  Caldwell,  o^  Gait,  thus  explains 

his  mode  of  preparing  his  manure.    He  says : — 

"  I  generally  make  muck  compost  as  far  as  possible.  I  have  used  swamp 
muck  largely.  I  have  taken  it  out  of  swamps  and  pond-holes,  wherever  I  have 
been  able  to  get  it,  from  this  time  in  the  year  on  to  the  fall,  and  emptied  it  out 
anywhere  that  was  most  convenient,  let  it  remain  there  during  the  winter  exposed 
to  the  frost,  and  then  used  it  next  summer  in  the  way  of  compost,  mixed  with 
barn-yard  manure  and  ashes.  I  have  found  it  a  great  benefit  to  apply  it,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  our  soil  here  lacks  vegetable  matter.  I  put  on  about  fifteen  loads 
of  the  compost  to  the  acre.  In  the  mixture  I  have  generally  put  about  two  loads 
to  one  load  of  manure,  and  perhaps  a  load  of  leached  ashes.  I  would  use  muck 
all  the  time  as  a  compost.  I  apply  it  just  the  same  as  I  would  farm-yard  manure, 
and  I  find  in  digging  around  our  trees  three  or  four  years  after  puttmg  it  on,  that 
there  is  more  of  it  to  be  seen  than  of  any  other  manure.  I  tried  muck  before  I 
subsoiled,  and  found  it  beneficial  even  then.  There  is  nothing  that  wiU  improye 
clay  soil  more  than  muck,  because  it  keeps  it  open  and  porous." 

Mr.  John  Smith,  of  Harwich  (Eent)^  already  alluded  to  as  a  large  cattle 

buyer,  says : — 

"  We  have  found  the  effects  of  manure  upon  the  land  to  be  wonderful,  and 
we  manure  freely.  We  haul  the  manure  right  out  on  the  land  in  the  winter  time, 
and  in  some  cases  we  pile  it  up  and  take  it  out  in  the  fall.  We  find  good  effects 
produced  in  both  ways,  and  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  them,  only  that 
in  the  one  case  the  effects  will  not  appear  until  the  next  crop.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  cutting  straw  in  our  part  of  the  country." 

In  the  treatment  of  manure,  it  stands  to  reason,  that,  to  provide  some  shelter 
for  it  and  so  prevent  the  effects  of  the  drenching  rains  would  be  most  expedient. 
An  open  shed  for  this  purpose,  adjoining  the  bam,  would  be  little  expense  and  soon 
repay  its  first  cost.  Of  course,  where  a  small  outlay  is  no  object  and  facilities 
exist,  the  separate  preservation  and  distribution,  properly  diluted,  of  the  liquid 
portion,  would  do  wonders  for  the  farm,  especially  the  green  crops.  But,  as  a 
rule,  farmers  will  prefer  to  secure  the  absorption  Und  retention  of  this  part  of  the 
product  with  the  solid  matter.  In  that  case  some  such  plan  as  Professor  Buck- 
land  suggests  will  probably  answer  best.  Either  by  boarding  the  heap  or  sinking 
a  pit  three  or  four  feet  in  the  ground  and  making  a  bedding  of  swamp  muck  (first 
well  sweetened  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  frosts)  and  distributing  land  plaster 
through  it  from  time  to  time,  the  quality  of  the  article  will  be  not  only  retained, 
but  enhanced. 

Effects  of  Liberal  Manuring. 

Manure  is  not  only  in  many  cases  improvidently  managed,  it  is  too  often 
illiberally  applied.     The  same  quantity  of  the  best  manure  would  be  too  little ; 
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in  its  exhausted  condition  the  allowance  is  often  almost  ridiculously  insufficient. 
As  a  rule,  ten  or  twelve  loads,  applied  to  a  rotation  of  six  or  seven  years,  appears 
to  be  deemed  enough.     That  is  the  quantity  charged  to  his  rotation  by  so  good 
a  farmer  as  Mr  John  Gibson,  of  Markham.    But  Mr.  Gibson  seems,  from  his 
evidence,  to  be  looking  to  a  larger  production  of  this  necessary  element  in  his 
operations.    For  his  turnip  crop,  Mr.  Douglas,  of  Blantyre,  applies  24  loads  to 
the  acre.    Mr.  Cochrane,  Eilsyth,  uses  about  the  same  in  manuring  for  a  rota- 
tion.   Mr.  Smellie  uses  12  to  14  good  waggon  loads  to  the  acre.     Professor 
Brown,  in  his  rotation,  uses  15  loads  to  the  acre,  but  then  he  applies  at  the  same 
time  300  lbs.  of  bone  dust,  250  lbs.  of  salt,  200  lbs.  of  gypsum,  and  800  pounds 
of  mineral  phosphate.    The  crops  he  obtains  under  this  system  have  been  already 
frequently  referred  to.    Mr.  Wiser,  whose  various  operations  enable  him  to  accu- 
mulate a  very  large  quantity  of  manure,  thus  refers  to  the  effect  of  a  bountiful 
supply  :— 

*^  To  show  to  what  an  extent  an  excessive  amount  of  manure  will  benefit  land, 
I  have  four  small  fields  adjoining  my  paddocks  that  in  the  aggregate  foot  up 
twenty-eight  acres  and  a  third.  I  literally  covered  these  fields  with  manure  from 
the  distillery  in  the  winter  of  1877-8,  and  the  following  season  I  cut  165  tons 
1,700  and  some  odd  pounds  of  hay  at  a  single  cutting.  The  land  was  in  average 
good  condition  when  I  put  the  manure  on  it,  and  had  been  in  sod  for  two  or 
three  years  previous.    This  was  only  top  dressing. 

'*  That  year  the  hay  was  so  abundant  as  to  be  difficult  to  cure  on  the  ground. 
A  quantity  of  this  hay  when  dry  had  to  be  pitched  on  the  load  without  any  raking 
at  all;  the  balance  was  cured  by  driving  a  tedder  through  it,  and  having  very 
pleasant  weather  at  the  time,  by  turning  it  and  using  the  tedder  repeatedly,  we 
succeeded  in  curing  and  getting  it  in,  in  very  fine  condition.  So  abundant  was 
it,  that  much  of  the  first  growth  lodged  down,  and  then  there  was  yet  another  crop 
of  grass  grew  up  through  this  lodged  grass.  It  was  cut  with  a  mowing  machine, 
and  besides  the  yield  before  spoken  of  there  was  a  quantity  we  were  unable  to  cut. 
I  invited  some  of  our  best  farm  neighbours,  anddrove  them  over  the  ground,  and 
the  residue  wasn't  placed  by  any  of  them  at  lessthan  a-half  or  a-quarter  of  a  ton 
left  on  each  acre  of  the  ground. 

*'  In  making  up  the  aggregate  of  the  yield  of  those  28  acres,  I  concluded  that 
there  was  a  cutting  of  not  less  than  six  tojis  to  the  acre.  This  was  arrived  at  by 
actual  weighing,  without  any  speculation  or  doubt  about  it,  the  hay  being  weighed 
when  it  was  put  in  the  bam,  since  which  time  I  have  had  the  ground  accurately 
measured  by  a  surveyor." 

The  operation  of  manure  on  the  crops  is  thus  further  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Wiser.    He  says : — 

''  The  only  grain  I  had  this  last  year  was  a  forty-acre  field.  I  had  this  field 
manured  three  years  ago,  and  thus  enriched  that  season's  crop  of  grass,  but  I  only 
cut  2^  tons  to  the  acre  off  it,  which  was  so  light  that  I  broke  it  up  and  succes- 
sively raised  two  crops  of  oats  on  the  same  ground.  This  field  the  first  year  yielded 
2,244  bushels  of  oats  off  the  ffreen  sward.  Last  fall  it  was  ploughed  over  three 
times,  cultivated,  dragged,  and  ploughed  again.  This  spring  I  had  it  ploughed, 
cultivated,  and  dragg^  again,  and  sowed  with  oats,  and  seeded  down.  I  Imd  a 
yield  this  year  of  74^  bu^els  to  the  acre,  and  a  little  over  four  tons  of  straw  to 
the  acre,  arrived  at,  not  by  approximation,  but  by  actual  measurement  andweigh- 
ing.     This  forty-acre  field  is  a  light,  sandy  loam,  faces  the  north,  and  has  a  slight 
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declivity  for  drainage  towards  the  glen  and  rivulet  that  diagonally  cross  the  front 
concession. 

"  I  have  reflected  in  this  manner  as  to  this  field :  the  distillery  manure, 
although  spread  excessively  thick  on  it,  was  fresh  and  not  well  rotted  and  fer- 
mented, which  I  thiuk  resulted  in  less  yield  the  first  season ;  the  second  season 
necessitated  a  term  of  decomposition  to  fully  rot  all  the  manure  and  upturned 
sod,  and  this  year  I  had  the  full  benefits  of  all  my  manure,  and  as  it  is  now  seeded, 
I  expect  a  bountiful  crop  of  grass  and  hay  from  it  yearly  for  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  In  seeding  I  used  a  mixture  of  four  pecks  of  timothy  seed  and  one  peck 
of  clover  seed,  and  of  this  I  distributed  about  one  peck  to  the  acre." 

Used  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  way,  it  may  safely  be  aflSrmed  that 
the  returns  will,  proper  attention  being  given  to  other  requirements,  be  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  liberality  or  otherwise  with  which  manure  is  applied. 

Under-Draining. 

The  work  of  under-draining  has,  as  was,  perhaps,  to  be  expected,  made  less 
progress  than  improvements  in  some  other  branches  of  agriculture.  Its  necessity 
is  not  so  clearly  understood  by  many  as  it  should  be ;  the  investment  of  capitalit 
involves  startles  others.  The  natural  drainage  afforded  by  a  porous  subsoil  and  a 
rolling  land  are  the  excuse  of  not  a  few  for  leaving  under-draining  alone  for  a 
season.  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain  than'  that  under-draining,  in  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  will  prove  a  most  profitable  investment,  and  that,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  farmer's  troubles  arise  from  the  fact  that  under-draining 
has  been  neglected.  Pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  hitherto  adopted  of  placing 
the  actual  experience  of  practical  men  before  the  public,  one  of  the  first  and  most 
striking  instances  of  the  advantages  of  under-draining  was  presented  in  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  Markham,  already  referred  to  in  connection  with 
crop  management.  Mr.  Gibson  went  upon  his  farm  in  1847.  He  thus  describes 
the  character  of  his  farm  at  that  time : — 

"  When  I  first  went  upon  my  farm  it  was  a  rather  peculiar  one.  It  was  we^ 
but  not  springy.  There  were  no  springs  upon  it,  but  it  was  full  of  frog  ponds, 
and  altogether  a  low,  wet  farm,  not  at  ail  adapted  for  raising  fall  wheat.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  would  make  it  a  good  farm  if  possible,  fit  for  raising  any  kind 
of  crop,  although  at  that  time  it  was  almost  in  a  state  of  nature,  new  and  full  of 
stumps.  I  commenced  upon  a  hundred  acres,  and  I  laid  out  a  plan,  roughly 
indicating  what  I  intended  to  do." 

That  Mr.  Gibson  possessed  no  extraordinary  advantages  in  the  way  of  capital 
or  extraneous  aid,  may  be  assumed  from  the  fact  that  it  took  him  thirteen  years 
to  bring  the  farm  into  condition  for  the  systematic  plan  of  operations  he  has  since 
followed.  Since  1860  his  regular  rotation  has  been  carried  out.  In  his  calcu- 
lations he  charges  $5  per  acre  for  rent  or  interest  of  capital.  He  says  on  thii 
point : — 

''  When  I  charge  $5  for  rent,  I  charge  for  a  farm  that  is  highly  improved. 
Before  I  made  tiie  improvements  on  my  farm  it  was  not  worth  more  than  $3  per 
acre. 
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*'  I  consider,  on  the  whole,  that  the  expense  which  I  have  laid  out  upon  my 
farm  is  repaid  to  me  in  the  diminution  of  the  labour  on  the  farm,  the  comfort 
of  horses,  the  ease  with  which  the  fields  are  cultivated  and  prepared  for  the  crops, 
and  the  saving  of  machinery.  There  is  one  remark  that  I  would  make  for  iJie 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  had  so  much  experience  in  draining  as  I  have.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  have  one  drain  run  along  the  headland,  so  that  when  the 
horses  turn  they  will  always  turn  diy. 

''  Another  advantage  of  draining  is,  that  you  are  able  to  get  the  grain  in 
earlier  in  the  spring.  I  do  not  think  that,  during  the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been 
later  than  the  20th  of  April  in  being  able  to  sow,  and  I  am  much  earlier  in  getting 
my  grain  sown  than  my  neighbours,  whose  lands  are  not  drained,  and  there  is  i^o 
a  considerable  difference  in  the  yield  of  the  crop. 

"  Before  I  drained  my  land  it  was  hardly  of  any  use  for  me  to  sow  fall  wheat 
ill  it.  The  highest  average  was  from  sixteen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
when  the  midge  came  round  a  ^at  many  of  my  neighbours  gave  up  growing 
fall  wheat  altogether.  But  after  1  had  drained  my  farm  I  had  almost  always  good 
crops  of  fall  wheat,  during  the  time  the  midge  was  at  the  worst." 

The  healthiness  and  vigour  of  the  plant,  promoted  by  a  well-drained  soil, 

would  enable  it  to  resist  attacks  that  would  be  fatal  to  less  thri^  'ng  crops.    Mr. 

Gibson's  yield  of  fall  wheat,  as  already  noticed,  averages  forty  bushels,  the  sample 

at  the  same  time  being  so  superior  as  to  be  eagerly  purchased  for  seed  at  $1.25 

per  bushel.     Mr.  Drury  contributes  an  item  from  his  experience.     He  says : — 

**  I  have  never  put  in  any  tile  drains  before  this  year.  In  one  case  I  had  a 
field  that  was  unsafe  for  the  stock  to  go  into  in  certain  seasons.  I  took  that  field, 
cleared  the  brush  out  of  it,  and  grew  several  crops  of  hay,  but  it  had  always  too 
much  water.  I  drained  it  thoroughly,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  better  for  the 
cattle  than  the  higher  land.  Excessive  moisture  is  not  so  bad  for  that  field  as 
for  those  where  there  are  no  drains.  The  water  runs  off,  but  there  is  no  baked 
surface  left  behind ;  and  the  dry  weather  does  not  affect  it  so  badly  as  it  does  the 
undrained  fields.  After  having  seen  the  results  of  my  experiments  in  drainage, 
if  I  had  to  borrow  money  at  ten  per  cent.  I  think  it  would  pay  me  to  drain  my 
wet  lands." 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Tuckersmith,  gives  his  testimony  as  foUows : — 

**  My  drainage  has  produced  excellent  results ;  the  wet  land  which  has  been 
drained  is  the  finest  land  on  the  farm.  In  the  land  with  a  clay  bottom  like  ours, 
you  can  grow  one-third  more  when  it  is  drained  than  you  can  if  it  is  not  drained. 
Cedar  drains,  I  think,  will  last  longer  than  any  other  wooden  drain.  There  are 
considerable  quantities  of  land  in  my  district  that  ought  to  be  drained." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott  mentions  a  case,  in  his  neighbourhood,  where  the  value  of 
under-drainage  has  been  experienced.    He  says : — 

"  My  land  does  not  require  any  drainage,  though  some  fitrmers  have  drained 
their  farms.  One  farmer  has  used  tile  draining  in  one  field,  but  it  is  not  generally 
used.  If  the  farm  in  question  had  not  been  drained  he  would  not  have  had  any 
wheat  this  vear,  and  he  had  25  bushels  to  the  acre. 

**  The  rarm  to  which  I  allude  as  having  been  drained,  was  a  low  quicksand, 
which  used  to  raise  very  heavy  crops  of  rag  weed,  and  the  rag  weed  crowded  out 
all  other  crops.  The  owner  under-drained  the  land  last  season,  and  this  year  the 
vdl/vue  of  his  crop  wUl  be  more  than  double  his  outlay  for  the  drainage.  He  got 
his  tile  for  $10  a  thousand,  and  he  got  the  drain  laid  for  16  cents  a  rod.  The  tile 
was  two  and  one-half  inch  tile.    All  of  our  land  has  a  good  natural  fall.'' 
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Mr.  James  Black,  of  Ramsay  (Lanark),  who  has  drained  extensively,  says:— 

"  I  have  under-drained  a  good  deal  with  tile,  stone,  and  wood.  I  prefer  tile. 
The  effect  of  under-draining  on  the  wheat,  especially  the  Fife,  was  very  good.  I 
think  draining  is  profitable.  My  farm  was  little  good  until  it  was  drained.  My 
success  with  wheat,  formerly,  was  on  the  higher  and  dryer  portions  of  the  fann. 
The  lower  portions  were  entirely  useless  until  they  were  under-drained.  After 
draining,  the  lower  portions  were  the  most  profitable." 

Mr.  Andrew  Cochran,  another  Lanark  farmer,  who  has  under-drained,  says  :— 
•''  I  would  never  have  got  such  crops  as  I  have  mentioned  but  for  the  drains." 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin  (Ontario),  who  has  expended  $8,000  on 

under-drainage,  says  :— 

''  I  have  carried  on  a  pretty  thorough  system  of  under-drainage,  having  spent 
$8,000,  or  thereabouts,  on  it.  My  drains  are  all  three  feet  deep,  and  it  depends 
entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  whether  it  would  be  better  to  make  them  deeper. 
On  my  land,  with  drains  about  a  rod  apart,  the  cost  is  about  $40  per  acre.  I  hace 
no  reason  to  regret  the  money  I  have  expended  on  drainage,  for  previousb/j  it 
depended  entirely  on  the  season  whether  I  had  a  crop  at  aU  or  not,  a/nd  now  a  good 
crop  is  a  matter  of  certainty.'* 

Mr.  Smellie,  of  Vaughan  (York),  says: — 

"Under-draining  has  favourably  affected  the  produce  of  my  wheat.  The 
effect  of  under-draining  is  that  it  takes  away  the  under  water,  and  of  course  the 
surface  is  dry  and  the  wheat  is  not  so  apt  to  be  winter-killed.  The  cause  of 
wheat  being  winter-killed,  is  the  fact  of  its  having  a  cold,  damp  bottom.  We  have 
rust  sometimes.  The  drainage  helps  to  keep  down  the  rust  a  great  deal.  We  haxt 
always  found  low  places  the  worst  for  rust  J* 

Professor  Buckland  says : — 

"  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  attempt  any  refined  system  of  draining— what 
in  England  would  be  called  thorough  drainage — in  this  country,  neither  do  I 
think  it  would  generally  pay.  In  England,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  proved 
profitable  there,  the  system  is  to  run  drains  up  and  down  a  field  at  uniform  dis- 
tances, with  little  reference  to  what  parts  may  be  specially  wet,  or  comparatively 
rlry,  but  in  this  cotmtry  I  think  we  should  first  aid  nature  in  draining.  Natim.  is 
the  first  drainer  and  we  should  avail  ourselves  of  the  means  she  places  within  our 
reach,  such  as  clearing  out  creeks  and  facilitating  the  natural  egress  of  water  b; 
surface  furrows  and  deep  ditches. 

''The  value  of  drainage  to  a  farm  depends  much  upon  the  capability  of  the 
soil,  and  its  marketable  value.  Good  soils,  that  are  wet,  repay  expenditure  for 
drainage  much  more  rapidly  than  moderate  or  poor  soils  in  a  similar  condition. 
I  certamly  would  not  recommend  our  farmers  to  go  into  any  stereotyped  system 
of  drainage,  such  as  that  in  vogue  in  many  parts  of  the  old  country,  both  because 
they  have  not  the  requisite  capital,  and  because  I  do  not  think  the  land  in  general 
requires  it.  I  do  not  mean  that,  if  we  drain,  even  what  may  be  regarded  as  a  drj 
field,  we  shall  not  improve  it,  but  that  the  idea  that  we  shall  make  it  injuriously 
drier,  is  fallacious. 

"I  remember  in  clearing  up  the  old  University  Park,  in  Toronto,  where  the 
soil  in  many  places  was  very  wet,  we  had  a  number  of  drains  made,  and  the 
ground  afterwards  sown  with  grass  seed,  and  wherever  these  drains  were  ptit 
through  dry  as  well  as  wet  ground,  the  eaoih  having  been  moved,  and  the  mois- 
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ture  getting  in  when  the  grass  seed  was  sown,  little  belts  of  green  might  after- 
wards be  seen  all  through  the  driest  summers  for  many  years,  indicating  that  we 
need  not  fear  over-draining,  so  far  as  bringing  the  land  into  a  good  state  for  the 
sustentation  of  crops  is  concerned.  There  is,  of  course,  a  limit  beyond  which 
expenditure  cannot  be  profitably  carried." 

On  the  same  point,  Professor  Bell  remarks : — 

''Drainage  is  very  necessary  in  this  country,  and  sometimes  as  much  so  in 
dry  as  in  damp  soils,  as  the  moisture  is  drawn  from  beneath  the  drain  as  well  as 
from  above." 

Professor  Brown  says : — 

"  The  proper  drainage  of  land  cannot  produce  drought ;  it  has  the  very  op-  ' 
posite  effect.  WeU-draiTied  land  holds  moisture  longer  than  any  other  land,  only  it 
holds  it  evenly.  Upon  the  model  farm  we  have  had  many  practical  proofs  of  the  value 
of  drainage.  I  can  now  point  to  fields  there  from  which  the  removal  of  what  is 
called  superfluous  water  has  produced  wonderful  results.  Drainage  allows  of  the 
free  access  of  air  into  soil,  and  renders  available  material  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  useless." 

While  uttering  the  caution  that  drainage  alone,  without  good  farming  in  other 

respects,  will  not  suffice,  but  rather  represent  money  wasted,  Mr.  Brown  goes 

on  to  say : — 

"  When  land  is  properly  drained,  we  can  get  upon  it  earlier  in  the  spring, 
and  this  is  a  saving  of  time,  labour  and  seed.  Much  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  spring 
is  destroyed  by  various  causes,  and  more  is  destroyed  by  water,  and  this  destruc- 
tion is  avoided  by  proper  drainage.  It  further  assists  us  in  pulverizing  and  clean- 
ing our  soils,  as  well  as  quickening  the  action  of  manures.  .  .  .  Drainage, 
therefore,  hastens  the  harvest.  It  idso  increases  the  nutritive  value  of  wheat  and 
other  grains.  Another  valuable  effect  of  it,  is  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  diseases 
among  certain  animals.  It  improves  the  general  health  oi  the  district,  renders 
the  water  purer  for  animals,  ana  altogether  effects  improvements  which  cannot  be 
over-estimated." 

As  to  the  effect  of  under-drainage  on  the  value  of  lands.  Professor  Brown 

says : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  increased  value  and  productiveness  of  land  by  under- 
drainage,  I  may  say  (1)  wet  land,  such  as  swamps,  is  of  no  agricultural  value ; 
(2)  half  wet  land,  such  as  meadows,  is  worth  fifty  cents  per  acre  in  rent ;  (3)  par- 
tially wet  land,  all  over,  is  worth  $1.50  per  acre ;  (4)  land  wet  in  spots,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one-tenth  of  its  area,  is  worth  $2.50  per  acre ;  (5)  drained  land,  or  naturally 
dry  land,  is  worth  $3.50  per  acre ;  land  wet  all  over  will  cost  $30  an  acre  to 
complete;  in  new  townships,  therefore,  under- draining  doubles  the  cost  of  land, 
and  in  old  ones,  half  the  cost.  Drainage  repays  itsdf  vafov/r  years,  if  followed  up 
by  good  farming'' 

Oost  and  Methods  of  Drainage. 

The  cost  of  draining  will  depend  (1)  upon  the  ei^nt  of  the  plans  on  which  it 
is  undertaken;  (2)  the  material  used;  (3)  the  natural  facilities  of  which  the 
farmer  may  be  able,  from  the  situation  of  his  farm,  to  avail  himself.  Professor 
Backland,  speaking  of  the  various  materials  available,  says : — 

"  Where  access  can  be  had  to  potteries,  the  best  material  to  pat  into  drains 
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itf  the  tile  or  pipe ;  it  will  be  found  cheapest  in  the  end  and  most  to  be  depended 
upon.  But  it  is  surprising  how  loDg  even  brushwood  drains  will  endure,  and 
what  good  they  will  do  in  certain  soilB.  In  England,  I  was  personall  j  aware  of  a 
case  where  drains  kept  open  and  did  good  service  for  thirty  years,  and  where 
nothing  had  been  used  in  laying  them  down  but  heather.  The  heather  would,  of 
course,  decompose  in  a  few  years,  and  yet  the  drains  remain  open.  The  soil  was 
a  stiff,  stubborn  day,  and  the  field  had  been  kept  in  pasture  all  the  time.  If  it  had 
been  ploughed,  I  doubt  whether  the  drains  would  have  lasted  so  long. 

"  Many  years  ago  we  had  to  lay  drains  in  University  Park,  and  could  obtain 
no  pipes  or  tiles,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  so  we  used  ordinary  bricks,  hollowed 
out,  placing  one  over  the  other,  but  wherever  there  was  shifting  ground  or  quick- 
sands, though  the  bricks  were  laid  with  great  care,  in  two  or  three  years  tiie 
drains  became  useless. 

**  If  you  have  a  box  drain,  so  long  as  the  joints  keep  tight,  and  do  not  allow 
the  sand  to  get  in,  of  course  the  drain  will  continue  in  good  order,  but  where  quick- 
sands exist  it  requires  the  greatest  care  to  keep  them  out  of  the  drain.  Wherever 
water  will  ^o,  these  impalpable  particles  will  go  too,  and,  by  subsiding,  obstruct 
the  current. ' 

Mr.  Drury  has  had  some  practical  experience  in  wood  and  stone  drains.    He 

says : — 

**  I  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  drainage,  although  I  have  not  gone 
into  any  general  system  of  drainage.  I  have  not  been  able  to  use  tiles  imtil  within 
the  last  year.  Wood  and  stone  drains  are  what  I  have  used.  For  wood  drains 
I  have  used  two-inch  scantling,  with  a  six-inch  board  at  the  top  and  bottom,  except 
where  the  soil  is  hard  and  solid,  in  which  case  the  bottom  E>oard  is  not  needod. 
I  never  used  any  other  kind  of  wood  than  pine.  I  have  some  stone  drains 
which  are  about  twenty  inches  broad,  and  about  three  feet  two  inches  deep— a  little 
deeper  than  the  ordinary  tile  drain.  I  have  not  had  any  difficulty  with  these 
drains  clogging.  Most  of  the  drains  have  a  fair  £giI1.  I  would  not  put  in  a  stone 
drain  where  it  would  have  a  flat  or  sandy  bottom." 

Mr.  Gibson  then  explains  his  method  of  proceeding : — 

"  In  originally  laying  out  my  drains,  I  did  not  go  upon  any  principle  as  to  dis- 
tance apart ;  but  I  laid  them  out  on  a  plan,  so  that  I  could  see  where  they  were, 
if  anything  went  wrong  with  them.  When  I  first  began  under-draining  it  was  an 
experiment  with  me,  and  I  had  to  draw  my  tiles  fifteen  miles.  Before  that,  I  had 
spent  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  expense  in  surface-draining  my  farm,  but  some 
places  were  so  hollowed  out  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  drain  them  effectuall j 
in  that  way.  When  I  commenced  under-draining  I  drew  the  tiles  from  York- 
ville,  fifteen  miles. 

''The  average  depth  at  which  I  put  the  tile  drains  was  three  feet.  Some  of 
the  main  drains  were  as  deep  as  four  or  five  feet,  and  were  cut  through  rising 
ground  ;  but  three  feet  was  the  average  depth,  except  where  it  was  necessary  to 
have  them  deeper.  On  the  surface  of  my  land,  about  two  feet  and  a-half  is  a  fine, 
mixed,  clay  soU,  pretty  easily  dug,  and  below  that  is  a  marly,  white,  gravelly  day, 
very  hard  to  dig.     I  had  hardly  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of  quicksands. 

"  When  I  first  undertook  to  drain  my  farm,  I  bought  *  French  on  Farm  Drain- 
ing,' for  my  guidance ;  but  Iifound  that  the  methods  it  proposed  were  too  scientific 
and  expensive  for  my  purpose.  I  personally  supervised  the  putting  in  of  all  the 
tiles,  and  put  in  s6me  myself,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  the  work  was  properly  done.  I 
levelled  the  drains  with  water ;  I  carried  water  to  some  of  them  for  that  purpose, 
and  levelled  them  from  the  top. 

'*  I  found  that  I  did  not  require  any  tiles  larger  than  three  or  four  inches.    In  two 
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or  three  of  these  fields  there  are  nothing  but  two-inch  tiles,  and  tii&y  do  very  well  in 
some  cases.  There  are  two  places  where  there  are  four-inch  tiles,  and  there  are  a 
few  inch-and-a-half  tiles,  which  do  very  well  where  the  land  is  not  very  wet,  and 
where  the  surface  is  good.  If  I  were  putting  in  parallel  drains,  I  would  put  them 
in  about  thirty  feet  apart,  but  in  very  wet  places  I  would  put  them  a  little  closer. 
**  A  good  many  people  just  run  the  outlet  of  their  drains  to  the  surface ;  but 
I  prefer  to  make  a  box  of  oak  plank,  and  build  it  up  with  stone.  Only  one  of  my 
drainsf  was  put  down  without  a  bottom ;  it  was  one  of  the  three-inch  tiles — what 
was  called  a  horse-shoe  tile ;  and  that  was  the  only  drain  that  I  had  occasion  to 
lift  I  would  not  recommen^  the  horse-shoe  tiles,  as  the  water  washes  the  earth 
away  from  under  them.  I  did  hot  lay  any  timber  under  the  tiles;  it  is  not  necessary 
on  such  hard  land  as  my  farm  is  composed  of.  I  used  to  cover  the  joints  of  the 
tiles  by  putting  a  little  straw  on  them,  but  I  have  found  lately  that  it  is  not  needed 
at  all.    I  now  just  put  the  earth  upon  them." 

PracticaJ  Directions. 

Mr.  Francis  Malcolm,  a  member  of  the  Commission,  having  had  a  very  large 
experience  in  the  laying  out  of  drains,  was  requested  to  give  an  explanation  of  his 
method.  He  accordingly  did  so  at  some  length,  and,  as  the  statement  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  practical  details,  it  will  be  necessary  to  quote  it  almost  in 
full  After  perusing  it,  any  farmer  will  have  the  necessary  information  for  pro- 
oeeding  with  the  work  of  draining  his  own  farm.  *  Mr.  Malcolm  says : — 

Fall  and  Outlet. 

"  The  first  thing  a  fiEtrmer  should  do  is  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
field  as  regards  its  condition  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  He  should  then 
inquire  what  are  the  natural  conditions  as  regards  outlet  and  fall  that  will  admit 
of  it  being  drained.  These  conditions  vary  very  much.  In  some  fields  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  get  an  outlet  and  a  fall  that  are  all  he  can  desire,  and  in  some  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  and  in  others  impossible. 

"  However,  this  may  be  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  good  spirit  level  and  a 
straight  edge,  say  eight  feet  long,  the  centre  of  which  should  be  bolted,  or  attached 
by  a  clamp,  to  the  side  of  a  nicely-painted  hardwood  stake,  five  or  six  feet  long. 
Sy  driving  this  stake  into  the  ground  at  any  desirable  point  on  the  line  of  the  in- 
tended drain,  the  straight  edge  so  attached  may  be  easily  turned  to  the  exact  level, 
wbile  by  one  sighting  to  a  measuring  pole  held  by  another  person,  at  another  point 
of  the  intended  drain,  a  knowledge  of  the  lay  of  the  land  may  be  obtained,  aud  the 
best  possible  outlet  found. 

"  A  consideration  of  very  ^eat  importance  should  be  mentioned  here,  and 
tbat  is,  that,  in  commencing  to  drain,  every  step  taken  should  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  a  system  of  more  thorough  drainage  at  some  future  time.  Every 
tile  that  is  laid  should  be  at  a  depth,  and  of  a  capacity,  that  is  not  only  sufficient 
to  carry  the  water  from  the  land  lying  near,  but  tne  water  that  must  come  through 
this  outlet  from  more  distant  points,  at,  it  may  be,  some  future  time. 

"The  first  thing  then  to  consider  is  the  outlet,  and  this  is  of  such  importance 
tbat  too  much  pains  can  hardly  be  taken  to  get  a  good  one.  To  the  drains  above, 
it  is  as  important  as  a  good  foundation  is  to  a  building.  Success  depends  upon  it. 
It  is  therefore  the  most  economical  in  the  end  to  commence  with  a  good  one,  even 
i£  it  should  cost  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  What  I  mean  by  a  good  one  is  a  free  exit 
for  the  water  from  at  least  a  three-foot  drain. 
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**  In  regard  to  the  directum  a  drain  shonld  take,  no  certain  rule  can  be  given, 
farther  than  it  shonld  always  be  as  far  as  possible  along  the  lowest  part  of  the 
field,  80  that  lateral  drains  may  be  mn  into  it  from  either  side  when  desired.  It 
is  also  important  that  as  much  of  it  as  possible  should  be  on  a  straight  line.  D 
the  direction  must  change,  on  account  of  itte  lay  of  the  land,  it  should  be  at  angles, 
instead  of  curves." 

Outting  and  Qrading  the  Drain. 

"When  the  course  of  the  drain  is  made  out,  Hhe  plough  should  be  run  along 
the  line  and  the  earth  shovelled  back,  and  this  repeated  till  all  is  done  that  can 
be  done  with  horse  power.  Then,  in  order  to  make  a  perfectly  even  grade  along 
the  bottom,  the  following  plan  I  have  found  to  be  excellent: 

"It  simply  amounts  to  this;  the  erection  of  a  line  five  feet  above  where  the 
bottom  is  intended  to  be,  so  that  the  eye  may  be  used  in  making  it  horizontally 
straight.  Drive  stakes  in  pairs,  one  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  and  nail  a  strip  of 
board  between  them,  the  upper  edge  to  be  straight  and  level,  and  five  feet  from 
the  intended  bottom.  If  the  drain  ;s  to  be  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  the  upper 
edge  of  this  board  will  be  one  and  a  half  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
The  distance  between  those  sights  will  depend  on  the  length  of  the  drain  that  is 
on  a  straight  line. 

"What  is  wanted  is  that  the  finisher  of  the  drain  should  always  have  some 
two  of  the  sights  before  him,  and  with  a  rod  similar  to  the  half  of  a  carpenter's 
ten-foot  pole,. try  the  bottom  by  setting  it  on  end  at  every  two  or  three  feet,  and 
sighting  over  the  top,  which  should  always  correspond  with  some  two  of  thosf 
horizontal  sights. 

"The  trouble  of  erecting  those  sights  may  be  largely  dispensed  with  by  sim- 
ply  driving  board  stakes  (the  upper  end  being  a  few  inches  wide),  at  such  points 
as  will  not  interfere  with  the  d4iging,  such  as  in  the  outlet  or  beyond  the  point  tc 
be  dug  at  either  end  of  the  drain.  But  the  upper  end  must  always  correspond 
with  the  line — ^five  feet  above  the  intended  bottom.  I  say  five  feet,  but  an} 
height  may  be  used  that  is  most  convenient  to  the  digger.  If  his  sights  are  sii 
feet  above  the  bottom,  then  his  rod  must  be  six  feet  long  in  order  to  correspond. 

"  This  plan  of  grading  the  bottom  has  become  very  general  in  the  community 
where  I  live,  and  is  found  to  be  of  great  utility.  I  would  therefore  recommend 
it  a  trial,  and  especially  if  there  is  no  water  when  the  digging  is  done,  which  I 
think  best.  Water  interferes  very  much  with  making  good  work.  I  like  even 
tile  after  it  is  laid  to  bear  my  weight  without  sinking,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
in  soft  places,  in  the  presence  of  water,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  a  soUd  bottom. 

"On  springy  lands  that  are  always  wet,  and  difficult  to  dig,  on  account  oi 
the  tendency  to  cave  in,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  partially  dig  in  early  summer,  as  deep 
as  possible ;  when  the  ^ater  has  stopped  running,  dig  a  little  deeper,  and  so  on 
till  the  bottom  is  reached  in  the  fall,  before  heavy  rains." 

Quicksand. 

"  But  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  in  a  large  portion  of  the  country  to  the 
making  of  good  work,  is  the  presence  of  quicksand.  Much  of  it  is  so  fine  and 
moveable  in  the  presence  of  water  that  it  will  find  its  way  through  the  best  joints 
that  can  be  made  with  tile. 

"It  is  therefore  necessary  in  such  places  that  the  drain  be  made  at  a  time 
when  there  is  no  water  present.    It  is  also  necessary  in  order  to  have  a  permanent 
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drain,  to  dig  out  the  sand  two  or  three  inches  below  the  bottom,  and  fill  up  with 
clay,  or  other  material  that  will  not  wash.  This  should  be  packed  solid,  and, 
after  the  tile  is  laid,  it  should  be  surrounded  with  several  inches  of  similar 
material,  and  well  packed.  If  this  is  done  as  it  should  be,  those  beds  of  sand,  in- 
stead of  being  an  injury  to  the  drain,  will  serve  a  good  purpose,  in  bringing  water, 
as  laterals." 

Size  and  Depth  of  Drains. 

**  Probably  the  best  size  of  tile  for  general  use  is  three  inches,  but  where  there 
is  considerable  water,  and  especially  if  tiie  land  is  very  level,  say  one  or  two  inches 
to  the  hundred  feet,  a  larger  size  will  be  necessary.  In  deciding  the  size  of  tiie 
tUe,  these  two  conditions  should  always  be  taken  into  account,  amount  of  fall,  and 
quantity  of  water.  Where  the  land  is  such  that  a  good  solid  bottom  can  be  ob- 
tained, two-inch  tile,  if  well  laid,  in  lateral  drains  of  moderate  length  wiU  answer 
every  purpose.  But,  in  connecting  laterals  with  the  main,  the  discharge  should 
not  be  on  the  same  level,  but  through  a  hole  on  the  top,  made  for  the  purpose, 
which  can  easily  be  done  by  lifting  a  tile  and  using  a  sharp  tool. 

"  According  to  my  experience,  the  most  economical  depth  for  general  draining 
is  about  8^  feet.  Some  writers  say  4  feet,  but  the  additional  width  that  must  be 
cut  at  the  surface,  in  order  to  get  the  body  in,  to  lay  the  tile  properly,  quite  over- 
balances the  advantage  of  this  extra  depth.  For  thorough  drainage,  at  8^  feet, 
tiiey  must  be  a  little  nearer  together." 

Danger  of  Silt. 

**  Another  important  feature  in  draining  is,  that  the  grade  fJumld  be  im\form 
from  the  outlet  to  the  head,  but  the  lay  of  the  land  is  frequentlv  such  that  this 
cannot  be  obtained  without  nuining  too  deep,  as  the  drain  goes  back.  If  the  upper 
part  is  6  inches  to  the  100  feet,  and  the  lower  part  2  or  8,  the  danger  is  that  silt 
will  be  carried  down  the  steep  part  and  lodge' in  the  flat,  and  so  choke  up  the  drain. 

"  To  overcome  this  difficulty,  the  change  of  grade  ^ould  be  made  at  a  certain 
point;  and  there,  below  the  bottom,  a  tank  should  be  made  of  brick,  the  size  de- 
pending upon  the  tendency  to  silt,  and  the  amount  of  water.  The  tile  above  this 
cistern  empties  its  water  into  it,  and  the  one  below  carries  it  out,  leaving  the  sand 
in  the  tank.  This  point  is  a  favourable  one  to  bring  in  laterals  from  ^th  sides. 
But  all  those  emptying- in  should  be  a  little  higher  than  the  one  below,  in  order 
to  give  free  discharge.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  tile  below  should  be  consider- 
ably larger  on  account  of  the  less  fall,  and  consequently  slow  movement  of  the 
water. 

"  The  tank  should  be  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  well  packed  around  the  sides 
with  day,  and  the  place  marked,  so  that  it  may  occasionally  be  cleaned  out.  It 
may  be  mariked  by  objects  at  difierent  sides  of  the  field,  the  (Uagonal  lines  between 
which  cross  each  other  at  this  point." 

Draining  Tools.— Supervision. 

''The  kind  of  tools  which  I  have  adopted  are  those  which  have  been  approved 
of  in  the  old  country.  The  spades  I  have  used  for  many  years  are  made  in 
Birmingham,  and  co3t  $3.50  each.  Many  of  our  Canadian  spades  are  entirely 
worthless,  being  weak  and  inferior  in  material  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  get  a 
good  scoop.  The  best  kind  I  have  seen  was  made  from  an  old  drag-saw,  riveted 
Bj  a  blacksmith  to  a  handle. 
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**  A  very  important  matter  in  drainage  is  the  necessity  of  personal  super- 
vision. It  is  a  common  thing  for  farmers  to  have  their  drainage  done  by  some- 
body else,  at  so  much  a  rod.  Probably  one-half  of  the  draining  done  in  that  way 
is  simply  the  burying  of  the  tile  in  the  ground,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the  dr&in 
becomes  entirely  worthless.  Every  farmer  should  acquire  a  certain  knowledge  of 
drainage,  and  should  personally  supervise  eveiy  rod  of  draining  done  on  his  fenn. 
Every  fall  the  drains  should  be  examined,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  water  has  a  perfectly  free  outlet. 

"The  only  difficulty  I  had  during  the  last  nine  or  ten  years  m  the 
way  of  sand  running  into  the  drains,  was  last  spring,  when  I  had  to  take 
up  a  small  cmantity  of  drain  and  lay  it  again.  I  beheve  this  success  is  owing  to 
the  method  I  have  adopted  in  making  my  drains.  Drainage  is  of  little  value  if  it 
is  not  well  done.  I  think  it  will  pay  to  buy  the  very  best  tools  for  the  work.  I 
never  put  anything  on  the  top  of  the  drain  except  the  soil  I  make  the  joints 
close,  and  if  the  tiles  cannot  be  made  to  fit  by  turning,  I  cut  them  with  some 
tooL  Where  there  is  good  under-draining  there  is  no  necessity  for  surfiace- 
draining  at  all." 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  under-draining,  Professor  Brown  gives  the  follow- 
ing as  the  result  of  his  experience : — 


• 

Chitting. 

Laving 
Tiles. 

Filling 
Drain. 

Cost  of 
Toes. 

Total 

C<Mt 

Four  faet  drain,  with  four-inch  tilot.. 

•  0. 

03ff 
026 
035 

$    0. 

005 
006 
005 

$   0. 

005 
004 
006 

0  32 
024 

0  so 

Ic. 
077 

Three  feet  dndn,  with  three-inoh  tiles, ••...•••.. 

058 

Four  feet  drain,  with  dx-inoh  tiles, 

125 

Mr.  Qibson's  estimate  is  as  follows  : — 

"  With  regard  to  the  cost  of  drainage,  when  I  first  put  in  my  drains  the  cosi 
was  not  so  great  as  it  would  be  now,  because  I  could  then  get  the  best  labour  for 
75  cents  a  day.  The  cost  of  draining  the  first  of  my  ten-acre  fields  was  as 
follows : — 

30J  days'  labour,  at  76  cents  a  day $22  87J 

Board  of  men 8  00 

2,400  feet  of  two-inch  tiles 17  00 

100  feet  of  one-inch  tile 1  30 

Laying  tiles,  and  filling,  5  cents  a  rod,  for  155  rods 7  75 

Hauling  tUes 7  00 

Total  cost  of  draming  155  rods $63  92J 

"  That  is  about  41 J  cents  per  rod,  which  was  the  actual  cost  of  draining  the 

S particular  field  referred  to.  I  used  to  be  able  to  get  drains  dug  and  tiles  put  in 
or  10  or  11  cents  per  rod  ;  but  I  could  not  get  it  done  now  for  less  than  about 
25  cents  per  rod.  Some  years  ago,  I  think  I  got  tiles  for  $6,  but  since  then  I  have 
paid  S7." 

Mr.  Cochran,  Lanark,  says : — 

"  I  like  the  tile  best.  The  tile  is  not  easily  procured.  We  have  to  go  near  to 
Amprior  for  it.    It  costs  $12  per  thousand  for  three-inch  tile.     The  wood  is 
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cheapest    I  put  in  a  wood  drain  in  1862,  and  it  is  running  yet.    I  never  could 
have  got  such  crops  as  I  have  mentioned  but  for  the  draina" 

It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  at  almost  any  length  on  the  advantages  of  under- 
draining,  but  reasons  sufficiently  cogent  to  induce  every  farmer  to  make  a  begin- 
ning with  the  best  materials  and  means  to  hand  have  already  been  presented. 
The  difficulty  of  providing  funds  without  paying  too  heavy  a  rate  of  interest  or 
encumbering  an  estate,  is  met  by  the  very  liberal  terms  on  which  the  Government 
of  Ontario  lends  money  for  this  purpose. 

Under  the  Ontario  Tile  Drainage  Act  of  1878  (41  Vic.,  chap.  9),  municipali- 
ties may  borrow  from  the  Government  on  20  years'  debentures,  bearing  5  per 
cent,  interest,  and  payable,  with  sinking  fund,  representing  8  per  cent,  in  all,  in  20 
years — sums  not  less  than  $2,000  nor  more  than  $10,000  in  amount,  to  be  loaned 
to  owners  of  lands  within  the  municipality,  for  the  purposes  of  tile  draining 
The  by-law  for  borrowing  such  money  must  be  passed  at  a  special  meeting^ 
of  the  Council,  but  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  a  vote  of  the  ratepayers. 
Not  more  than  $1,000  can  be  loaned  to  any  one  person.    The  Act  provides  for 
inspection  of  the  work  by  a  person  appointed  by  the  Council,  and  other  guaran- 
tees for  the  proper  application  and  the  repayment  of  the  money.    It  is  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  borrower  at  the  rate  of  eight  dollars  for  every  one  hundred  dollars 
borrowed  by  him  for  twenty  years,  unless  the  amount  of  indebtedness  be  earlier 
discharged.    By  an  Act  passed  in  the  following  year  (1879)  (42  Via,  chap.  8),  the 
benefits  of  the  first-named  Act  were  extended  to  persons  desirous  of  borrowing 
for  the  construction  of  stone  or  timber  drain& 

Subsoiling. 

The  subject  of  subsoiling  was  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Oommissioners 
on  several  occasions,  but  in  no  case  more  prominently  than  by  Mr.  David  Cald- 
well, of  Gait,  whose  name  has  already  appeared  in  connection  with  fruit-growing, 
Mr.  Caldwell's  evidence  in  relation  to  subsoiling  will  be  found  in  Appendix  G. 

Successive  seasons  of  drought  led  Mr.  Caldwell,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  to 
turn  his  attention  to  subsoiling.  His  land  is  not  easy  to  manage  on  this  system 
as  it  is  on  a  stony  ridge,  and  the  stones  turned  up  have  to  be  thrown  out.  He 
claims,  however,  that  the  results  fully  justify  the  cost. 

The  cost  of  subsoiling  per  acre,  Mr.  Caldwell  states  to  be  just  double  thai  of 
common  ploughing.  A  span  of  horses  only  is  necessary,  the  plough  merely 
Btirring  the  subsoil,  not  turning  it  up.  The  cost  of  a  subsoil  plough,  he  says, 
is  only  about  eight  or  ten  dollars. 

S  very  farm,  Mr.  Caldwell  argues,  does  not  require  subsoiling.  Porous,  sandy 
Bubsoily  for  instance,  would  not  need  it,  but  where  the  soil  is  a  clay  loam  the 
effect  is  very  marked.    He  says : — 

<'  Ijooking  at  the  fact  that  the  larger  number  of  farmers  plough  at  a  cer- 
31 
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tain  depth,  and  that  they  keep  the  plough  going  at  that  depth  for  a  niunber  of 
years,  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  subsoil  where  possible. 
Through  the  horses'  feet  treading  on  it  and  the  sole  of  the  plough  running  on  it, 
it  becomes  packed  like  a  road  and  the  roots  of  plants  cannot  penetrate  it. 
The  moisture  is  retained  longer  in  land  that  is  subsoiled,  because  the  soil  is 
made  deeper  in  that  way." 

After  mentioning  the  excellent  effect  that  subsoiling  appeared  to  have  had 

on  a  crop  of  turnips,  Mr.  Caldwell  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  The  subsoil  plough  follows  the  common  plough  which  goes  to  the  depth 
of  about  nine  inches.  The  subsoil  goes  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  eight  or 
nine  laches.  The  soil  is  stirred,  say  about  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches.  The 
general  character  of  the  soil  I  have  been  subsoiling  is  clay  loam,  pretty  stiff  in 
the  bottom.  I  find  that  there  is  clay,  in  places,  that  is  yery  stiff;  although 
it  does  not  retain  water  it  is  so  stiff  that  the  roots  of  plants  do  not  penetrate  it, 
and  anything  that  is  growing  upon  it  suffers  badly  from  drought.  By  stirring 
up  this  soil  with  a  subsoil  plough  the  plants  are  enabled  to  obtain  moistnie, 
because  their  roots  go  deeper." 

The  effects  of  subsoiling  on  fruit  and  trees  are  thus  described : — 

''  I  find  that  the  subsoiling  makes  a  great  difference  in  the  strawberries.  It 
is  also  a  great  advantage  to  the  trees  which  grow  on  the  land.  A  crop  of  apple 
trees,  which  it  is  considered  should  be  allowed  to  grow  four  years  before  they  are 
transplanted,  I  can  grow  in  three  years,  by  subsoUing,  fit  to  transplant.  I  think 
all  other  crops  benefit  from  it  in  just  about  the  same  proportion.  The  beneficial 
results  have  been,  I  think,  more  noticeable  in  trees  than  hi  anything  else,  for  the 
reason  that  trees  penetrate  the  subsoil  more  than  grain  crops,  especially  the  pear, 
which  is  very  deep-rooted.  Droughty  weather  has  not  so  much  effect  on  laud  that 
is  subsoiled,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  stirring  of  it  up  allows  the  moisture  which 
is  below  to  come  up." 

The  beneficial  effects  on  the  wheat  crop  are  said  to  be  equal  to  those  alreadj 
mentioned.    Mr.  Caldwell  says : — 

**  I  arrive  at  my  conclusions  as  regards  the  benefits  derived  from  subsoiling, 
by  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  land  that  was  subsoiled  with  those  on  land 
which  was  not.  I  find  that  it  is  about  equally  as  beneficial  to  wheat,  and  all 
other  crops,  as  to  trees.  We  are  now  cutting  a  heavy  crop  of  clover,  seeded  do^ 
this  spring,  on  where  fall  wheat  grew.  In  the  old  country  my  father  was  a  fanner 
in  Ayrshire,  and  I  remember  the  first  thing  he  did  on  some  of  his  land  that  he 
improved  was,  thoroughly  to  drain  and  then  subsoil  it,  and  that  made  new  fields 
out  of  land  that  was  comparatively  worthless.    My  land  here  is  naturally  dry. 

''  I  find  that  grain  does  not  ripen  so  quickly  on  land  that  is  subsoiled  as  on 
land  that  is  not ;  it  hangs  out  longer,  and  the  grain  fills  better.  We  sold  some 
oats  to  the  miller  here,  D.  Spiers,  and  he  said  they  were  the  best  that  came  into 
the  mill.  The  skin  was  thin,  and  the  straw  was  bright  and  nice.  This  season 
we  have  sold  our  fall  wheat  at  $1.06,  when  the  most  of  the  wheat  round  only  com- 
manded $1.00,  $1.02,  and  $1.08 — ^the  same  kind  of  wheat.  I  attribute  that 
difference  very  much  to  the  subsoiling.** 

Professor  Buckland's  remarks  on  this  matter  will  be  worth  attention.    After 

strongly  advocating  under-draining,  Professor  Buckland  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  It  can  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  upheld  by  all  the  experience  I  have  ever  had, 
and  by  all  that  I  know  on  the  matter,  that  subsoiling  or  deep  ploughing  on  land 
that  requires  draining  does  no  good,  but  rather  harm.    The  proper  method  to 
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follow  is  to  drain  the  land  one  year,  and  the  next  to  ctdtiTate  it  deeper,  or  subsoil' 
it.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  the  cold,  wet  clays  of  England,  and  that 
is  a  rule  I  have  uniyersally  found  beneficial. 

''  Where  land  has  been  cultiyated  in  a  shallow  and  imperfect  manner,  it  has 
been  found  safer  and  more  beneficial  to  adopt  deeper  cultivation  by  degrees,  and 
much  in  this  respect  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the 
subsoil.  I  have  seen  great  losses  sustained,  particularly  in  the  old  country,  from 
the  neglect  of  this  precaution.  As  a  role,  cultivation  in  Canada  has  been  and  still 
is,  too  shallow,  but  I  have  observed  of  late  years,  among  our  advancing  farmers, 
a  tendency  to  plough  deeper,  to  the  depth  in  some  instances  of  ei^t  or  nine  inches, 
the  work  being  executed  in  a  superior  manner,  and  attended  by  satisfactory  results. 
The  subsoil  plough  is  beginning  to  attract  attention,  and  its^operation  in  dry  land 
has,  I  believe,  been  generally  beneficial. 

**  By  subsoiling,  I  do  not  mean  trenching  or  bringing  thd  subsoil  to  the  sur- 
face, but  merely  loosening  it." 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin,  has  also  tried  subsoiling  with  good  results. 

He  says : — 

**  I  haViB  tried  subsoiling  with  good  results,  using  one  plough  after  another, 
as  I  have  never  seen  a  subsoil  plough  that  suited  me.  The  object  is  to  loosen  the 
soil,  not  to  turn  it  up,  as  it  is  apt  to  become  packed  below,  and  roots,  instead 
of  striking  downward,  branch  off  laterally  when  they  come  to  the  subsoil.  The 
effect  upon  root  crops  especially  is  very  marked." 

The  question  of  subsoiling  is  by  no  means  a  novel  one.  The  foregoing  evi- 
dence is  quoted  merely  as  a  fresh  contribution  from  intelligent  and  practical 
obseryers  to  an  interesting  branch  of  inquiry.  Enough  is  said  even  in  the  brief 
compass  here  devoted  to  subsoiling  to  show,  first,  that  it  may  be  at  times  exceed* 
ingly  beneficial,  and  secondly,  that  it  should  be  resorted  to  only  under  certain  oon- 
ditionfl^  and  with  proper  caution. 


CHAPTER   IX. 


DAIRYING. 


The  progress  of  dairying  in  Ontario  and  its  beneficial  effects  on  tbe  agrieul' 
ture  of  the  country  have  abready  been  mentioned.  The  rapid  development  of  the 
cheese  produmng  branch  of  the  dairying  industry  has  been  most  sorprisdng.  b 
1857,  1858,  and  1859  the  exports  of  cheese  from  Canada,-^-^robably  of  a  loca) 
ch^acter  only  to  a  few  places  in  the  States,  the  Beciprocity  Treaty  being  then  is 
force, — were  124  cwt.,  117  cwt.  and  828  cwt.,  respectively.  In  1860, 1868  and 
1864  they  were  1,110  cwt.,  466  cwt.,  and  1,188  cwt.  The  highest  money  valne  of 
the  exports  in  any  of  the  above  years  was  $16,199.  In  1879-80  the  exports  of 
cheese  from  Canada  amounted  to  no  less  than  48,441,112  lbs.,  the  declared  value 
being  $4,094,046,  or  nearly  ten  cents  per  lb.,  in  a  year  during  a  portion  of  ivhicfa 
prices  were  unusually  low.  Of  this  40,868,678  lbs.  was  the  produce  of  Canada,— 
8,000,000  lbs.  of  American  cheese  apparently  finding  its  way  to  a  foreign  market 
from  Canadian  ports, — only  106,815  lbs.  of  imported  cheese,  valued  at  $11,729, 
being  entered  for  consumption  in  Canada.  In  1859  Canada  imported.  857,961  lbs. 
of  cheese,  paying  for  it  $87,998,  and,  in  1864,  746,480  lbs.  weight  of  cheese  v&iu^ 
at  $80,582. 

The  Commissioners  have  had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  to  what  causes  &e 
success  of  the  cheese-making,  and  the  less  gratifying  results  of  the  tatter- 
making  branch  are  respectively  due.  And  they  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  no  causes  other  than  those  the  intelligent  exertions  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario 
may  easily  overcome,  stand  in  the  way  of  a  trade  being  secured  for  bntter  as  large 
and  promising  as  the  foreign  market  for  cheese.  The  latter  industry  wiU  be  fiict 
noticed. 

OHEESE. 

The  manufacture  of  cheese  in  factories  instead  of  private  dairies  may  be  said 
to  have  been  inaugurated  in  Western  Canada  by  Mr.  Harvey  Farrington,  of  Her- 
kimer County,  New  Tork,  who  settled  in  Oxford  County,  Ont.,  abont  the  year 
1864.  Most  persons  will  to-day  agree  with  Mr.  Ballantyne's  remark,  paade  in  the 
course  of  his  evidence,  that,  to  Mr.  Farrington,  a  deep  debt  of  gratittido  is  due  for 
his  efibrts  in  the  establishment  of  this — ^to  Canada — ^new  industry.  In  the  year 
1866  a  great  extension  of  the  cheese  manufacturing  system  took  place  in  the  vestr 
em  counties.    In  that  year,  too,  as  mentioned  in  his  evidence,  Mr.  Ketcham  Gra- 
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ham,  after  viBitiiig  the  dairy  distriois  in  the  States,  put  up  the  first  cheese  factory 
in  the  Gonnty  of  Hastings,  now  one  of  the  greatest  cheese-producing  centres  in 
Ontario.  The  township  returns  give  oyer  five  hundred  cheese  factories  as  being 
at  the  present  time  in  existence  in  this  Province,  and  it  is  probable  that  nearly, 
if  not  quite  five  hundred  are  actually  in  operation.  A  large  number  are  carried 
on  upon  co-operative  principles  by  the  farmers  themselves.  Others  are  worked 
either  singly  or  otherwise  by  large  manufacturers,  and  some,  conducted  by  private 
persons,  are  desired  to  meet  the  wants  of  districts  where  the  population  is  sparse, 
and  only  a  limited  number  of  patrons,  consequently,  can  be  found  to  share  in  the 
benefits.  All  these  are  represented  in  the  evidence  to  which — so  far  as  manufac- 
turing details  are  concerned — those  most  directly  interested  are  referred.  The 
main  requirements  of  cheese  factory  operations  are,  in  fact,  now  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  would  be  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  repeat  them  in  this  place. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  of  Lancaster  (Glengarry),  who  was  examined  as  a  wit- 
ness, is  running  no  less  than  thirteen  cheese  factories  at  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Macpherson  receivesone  and-a-half  cents  per  pound,  which  covers,  he  says,  ''  all  the 
work  of  manufacturing,  selling,  boxing,  keeping  the  books  and  paying  the  dividends, 
everything,  in  fact,  except  drawing  the  milk.  His  operations  cover  an  area  of 
about  eighteen  miles  square  and  utilize  the  milk  of  some  4,000  cows.  By  the  sys- 
tem of  concentrating  the  management  of  so  large  a  number  of  factories  in  the 
hands  of  one  person,  a  uniform  standard  of  quality  is  secured,  the  want  of  that 
uniformity  being  almost  the  only  defect  in  the  Ontario  cheese  manufacturing  sys- 
tem.    Mr.  Macpherson  says  on  this  point : — 

^*  One  of  my  greatest  difficulties  has  been  to  get  the  cheese  of  the  different  fac- 
tories at  a  uniform  quality ;  in  that  effort  I  think  I  have  succeeded  more  this  year 
than  ever  before.  In  order  to  attain  thatobject  generally  throughout  the  country,  I 
think  it  is  better  that  one  practical  person  should  have  the  management  of  a  section  of 
factories,  than  that  each  factory  should  be  managed  separately.  I  think  that  sys- 
tem of  management  would  be  as  great  an  improvement  on  the  present  factory 
system  as  the  factory  is  on  the  private  dairy.  It  would  raise  me  standard  of 
cheese  everywhere.  The  great  complaint  at  present  is  that  there  is  a  want  of  uni- 
formity, as  well  as  a  great  deal  of  inferior  cheese." 

Mr*  Ballantyne  alludes  to  the  same  subject  at  considerable  length.    He  says : — 

**  I  am  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  if  one  man  was  to  have  the 
management  of  a  number  of  dairies,  it  would  verv  materially  raise  the  standard 
of  our  cheese.  Dairying  has  been  long  carried  on  in  Herkimer  and  Oneida 
coiintieB,  New  York,  and  it  was  from  there  that  the  factory  system  extended  to 
Western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Canada. 

<«Tti  Western  New  York  there  was  a  small  proportion  of  the  factories  that 
were  very  successful,  but  some  of  the  men  who  were  successful  have  bought  out  the 
other  factories,  one  by  one,  until  there  is  what  we  call  the  Western  New  York  Gom- 
hination,  one  man  owning  twenty,  another  man  ten,  and  so  on,  and  nearly  all 
ihe  cheese  is  manufacture  in  that  way.  The  change  in  the  s;7stem  has  enturely 
altered  fhe  character  of  their  cheese,  and  it  now  ranks  ver^  much  h^^er  than  the 
cheese  which  comes  from  factories  under  separate  and  varied  management. 

«  Ail  ihe  result  of  trials  showed,  we  have  cheese  superior  to  theixa*  but  t^er.e 
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are  many  factories  whieh  wotild,  donbtleBB,  be  greatly  improved  if  this  system 
were  adopted.  We  have  many  factories  making  a  poor  oi  medimn  eheese,  where- 
as, if  tiiey  were  put  mider  the  management  of  competent  men»  they  might  all  pro- 
duce a  uniformly  fine  quality  of  cheese. 

*'  These  factories  go  on  making  cheese  from  year  to  year,  the  men  in  charge 
probably  imperfectly  understanding  their  business,  but  working  along,  seeing  that 
something  in  the  process  is  not  right,  but  not  knowing  what  it  is,  whereas  a  skilled 
cheese-maker  could  at  once  detect  what  was  wrong  and  apply  the  remedy.  I  have 
seen  veiy  many  illustrations  of  this,  and  I  have  endeavoured  myself  to  do  a  good 
deal  in  the  way  of  educating  dairymen  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their  business. 
I  have  always  regretted  that  this  matter  has  not  been  more  strongly  urged.  When 
I  was  in  New  York  last  fall,  and  driving  among  the  factories  of  these  combinations, 
you  could  scarcely  tell  the  difference  of  quality  in  any  single  cheese  of  their  pro- 
duct, but  we  have  no  such  uniformity  here.  Then  they  are  able  to  buy  the  articles 
required  in  large  quantities,  and  they  get  them  cheaper,  and  being  better  judges 
of  them,  are  less  liable  to  be  imposed  upon." 


In  answer  to  questions  put  to  him  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  system  above 

referred  to,  Mr.  Ballantyne  said : — 

''  There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  such  an  arrangement  made,  if  the 
factories  realized  that  their  interests  were  largely  identical — ^that  all  are  interested 
in  improving  the  quality  of  the  cheese,  and  that  every  pound  of  poor  cheese 
diminishes  the  value  of  the  whole  product.  Of  course  there  is  likely  to  be  some 
jealousy  among  people  in  the  same  line  of  business.  Some  men  are  quite  willing 
to  have  the  reputation  of  making  better  cheese  than  their  neighbours,  whereas,  if 
their  neighbour's  cheese  was  as  good,  they  would  certainly  be  getting  a  higher 
price.  Companies  might  manage  their  own  business,  and  have  men  to  do  the 
ma^ufacturing." 

Speaking  generally,  this  seems  to  be  the  one  thing  necessary  to  make  the 
reputation  of  Canadian  cheese  absolutely  unassailable.  Even  as  matters  stand  at 
present,  however,  there  is  every  reason  for  satisfaction  with  the  position  Cana- 
dian cheese — and  that  means,  with  a  very  small  exception,  Ontario  cheese — 
holds  in  the  British  market.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who  has  the  very  best  opportuni- 
ties for  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  estimation  in  which  Canadian  cheese  ii 
held,  both  on  the  American  continent  and  in  Europe,  says: — 

''  I  may  mention  that,  in  1878,  there  was  an  International  Dairy  Fair.  Indeed, 
we  might  go  back  even  to  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition,  where  the  finest  cheese  ex- 
hibited was  that  from  Canada.  But  in  1878  there  was  an  International  Dairy 
Fair  in  New  York,  where  there  was  cheese  from  every  cheese-producing  State  in 
the  Union,  from  Canada,  and  from  England,  both  Cheshire  and  Cheddar.  Well, 
the  sweepstakes  prize  was  given  that  year  to  three  English  Cheddars,  from  Bath, 
England,  the  judges  mentioning  that  the  next  best  were  three  Canadian  cheeses, 
which  I  had  the  honour  of  selecting. 

''Last  fiaJl  a  sunilar  exhibition  was  held  there,  which  lasted  for  two  weeks,  and 
there  were  a  great  many  entries  of  English  cheese  of  both  kinds.  The  sweep- 
stakes prize  was  given  to  three  Canadian  cheeses." 

While  it  is  possible,  Mr.  Ballantyne  thinks,  that  in  England  a  smaU  quantity 
of  Cheddar  cheese  is  considered  superior  to  the  best  Canadian,  he  holds  the  opin- 
ion that  our  best  fall  cheese — that  made  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  or  in  Sep- 
tember or  Oetober,  would  obtain  a  higher  price  in  England  than  eighty  per  eeui 
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of  English  Cheddar.    In  support  of  this  view  Mr.  Ballantyne  mentions  an  inci- 
dent that  once  came  under  his  notice.    He  says : — 

^'Looking  at  a  lot  of  Canadian  cheese  which  I  once  shipped  to  a  gentleman 
in  London,  I  asked  him  how  they  would  compare  with  the  fmest  English  Ched- 
dars. He  said  he  did  not  know  where  he  could  buy  a  ton  of  as  fine  English  Ched- 
dars, though  there  was  a  limited  quantity  supposed  to  be  finer,  but  it  would  sell  at 
a  higher  price.'' 

A  yery  considerable  assistance  to  the  cheese  industry  has  been  given  by  the 
Associations  of  Dairymen,  now  existing  as  incorporated  societies  in  the  Prov- 
ince, and  holding  their  conventions  annually  for  the  discussion  of  matters  of  com- 
mon interest.  If  there  has  been  anything  wanting  in  the  proceedings  of  these 
bodies,  it  is  that  they  have  directed  their  attention  too  exclusively  to  cheese,  and 
left  the  sister  interest  of  butter  to  take  care  of  itself.  Mr.  BaUantyne,  however, 
appears  to  hint  at  some  change  in  this  respect.  After  all,  the  question  whether 
Canadian  cheese  shall  maintain  the  ground  it  has  now  secured  must  be  determined 
by  the  iaStj  farmers  of  Ontario  themselves.  Cheese-factory  managers  and  direc- 
tors wiU  be  glad,  no  doubt,  to  read  every  word  of  the  evidence  of  such  men  as  Mr. 
D.  M.  Macpherson,  as  to  the  mode  of  conducting  operations  within  the  factory  itself. 
But  the  patrons  have  their  duties  too,  and  be  they  ever  so  honest,  unskilfulness  or 
negligence  on  their  part  must  always  thwart  the  ejSbrts  of  the  most  able  and  expe- 
rienced manufacturer  to  turn  out  a  really  first-class  article.  Between  the  advice 
given  by  Mr.  Malcolm  in  the  paper  he  furnished  at  the  request  of  the  Commission- 
ers in  this  regard,  and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Macpherson,  it  is  hoped  the  whole 
duty  of  the  dairy  farmer  will  be  found  to  be  fully  set  foii;h.  The  best  kind  of  cattle 
for  the  ordinary  dairy  farmer  has  been  already  indicated,  but  a  few  points  relating 
to  the  management  of  the  cattle  may  here  be  usefully  noticed.  First,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm urges  the  importance  of  warm  and  well  ventilated  stables. '  He  says : — 

"  A  certain  amount  of  heat  must  be  kept  up.  If  this  is  not  attained  bv  good 
walls,  the  cow  uses  the  food  she  eats  for  that  purpose.  If  those  that  are  behind 
in  this  matter  could  only  see  their  animals  burning  their  food  ia  order  to  keep 
warm,  they  would  open  their  eyes  to  tbe  importance  of  a  good  stable,  and  would, 
no  doubt,  soon  procure  one.  It  is  now  becoming  very  common  to  build  such  stables 
as  a  basement  under  the  bam.  They  are  cheap,  convenient,  and  in  every  case 
answer  the  purpose  admirably."  ^ 

In  the  next  place,  the  food  must  be  liberally  administered.    Mr.  Malcolm 


says : — 

*'  But,  as  I  before  remarked,  the  cow  is  a  machine  for  turning  food  into  milk, 
and  it  matters  not  how  good  the  machine  is,  it  cannot  work  without  material  to 
work  upon.  Just  how  to  feed  in  order  to  realize  the  largest  profit  is  a  question 
on  which  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  think  it  pays  to  feed  corn, 
bran,  and  chopped  stuffs.  Others  are  of  a  different  opinion,  but  are  satisfied  with 
a  smaller  quantity  of  milk,  if  it  is  made  from  unmarketable  produce  and  pas- 
ture ;  almost  everything  is  sold  that  will  bring  money,  except  hay,  and  a  few  will 
go  even  the  length  oi  selling  that,  to  such  an  extent  at  aU  events,  that  the 
cows  are  simply  kept  in  a  Uving  condition. 

''  Now,  those  who  fped  beef  cattle  know,  that,  if  they  do  not  give  their 
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cattle  more  than  mil  merely  supply  the  requirements  of  life,  they  mil  never 
make  beefi  and  it  is  just  so  with  cows ;  it  is  the  extra  food  over  and  above 
what  is  actually  required  to  keep  the  machine  in  working  order,  that  can  be 
turned  into  milk.  The  dairyman  that  is  afraid  to  put  in  this  extra  food  for  fear 
he  will  never  see  it  again,  is  like  a  miller  that,  after  being  at  the  expense  of 
building  a  mill,  is  afraid  to  buy  wheat  to  grind  in  it.  As  far  as  theory  is  con- 
cerned, one  would  think  that  if  all  the  profit  is  derived  from  the  extra  food, 
the  more  of  it  the  better.  But  to  judge  from  the  practice  of  many,  it  is  eyident 
they  are  unbelievers." 

Mr.  Macpherson,  on  the  same  point,  says : — 

''  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  stables  the  last  few  years  smce 
factories  were  introduced,  faxmers  having  devoted  more  attention  to  honfiing 
their  cows,  keeping  them  comfortable,  and  feeding  them  well.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  stables,  but  the  cows  are  generallv  tied  with'  chains,  very  often  facing 
each  other  with  an  alley  between  them.  Stables  are  generally  frame,  closed  in 
and  made  comfortable  and  warm,  and  well  ventilated.  There  is  not  much  bran 
or  chopped  feed  used  now,  though  considerable  is  used  when  the  cows  come  in. 
Farmers  are  cutting  their  hay  earlier  than  they  used  to,  and  when  they  do  so 
their  cows  do  not  require  so  much  grain.  There  is  not  much  summer  feeding.  I 
consider  corn  excellent  green  feed  for  cows  during  the  last  of  July  or  in  Angusi 
I  do  not  know  that  it  increases  the  flow  of  milk,  but  it  keeps  up  a  uniform  flow 
and  also  keeps  the  animal  in  good  condition.  There  is  not  much  permanent 
pasturing  laid  down  in  the  section.     It  is  generally  broken  up  after  anbout  three 

J  ears'  pasturing.  Grass  is  the  natural  food  for  the  production  of  milk.  I  have 
ad  some  experience  in  bran  feeding,  and  I  find  that  it  has  not  nourishment 
enough.  It  excites  too  much  milk  at  the  expense  of  the  cows'  vitality.  A  mixtnie 
of  oatmeal  and  barleymeal  with  bran  is  good." 

All  the  feeding  in  the  world,  however,  will  not  secure  an  abundant  supply  of 

milk  from  every  cow.    If  the  dairyman  is  careful  to  raise  his  stock  from  a  good 

beefing  strain,  such  as  the  Durham,  he  will  not  have  so  much  occasion  to  put  up 

with  inferior  milkers.    Every  one  of  the  latter  should  be  turned  over  to  the 

drover  or  shipper  as  early  as  possible.    Mr.  Malcolm  says  in  this  connection.'— 

''Every  dairyman  knows  that  the  difference  in  cows  is  such,  that,  while  one 
will  make  a  good  profit,  two  others  will  simply  pay  for  their  keep.  The  Hon. 
Harris  Lewis,  a  very  prominent  American  dairyman^  declared  in  a  speech  at 
Ingersoll,  that  this  was  about  the  ratio  of  "paying  cows  in  the  United  States,  and 
most  likely  it  is  no  better  here. 

"  Now,  as  he  said,  we  should  endeavour  to  have  our  herds  composed  of  thiri 
cows.  A  cow  that  will  give  7,000  pounds  of  milk  in  a  year  is  a  cheaper  cow  at 
$80  than  a  cow  that  gives  8,000  is  at  $20.  I  cannot  take  space  to  figure  oat  the 
difference,  neither  is  it  necessary;  every  dairyman  knows  that,  while  the  one  is  a 
miue  of  wealth,  the  other  is  not  worth  keeping,  still  there  are  many  such  in  the 
country.  The  only  remedy  is  careful  breeding  and  selection.  No  one  can  hope 
to  get  a  good  herd  of  any  considerable  number  all  first-class,  but  a  continued  effort 
in  that  direction  may  result  in  what  might  be  termed  good." 

Mr.  Malcolm  does  not  give  any  very  exact  information  as  to  the  aver- 

age  annual  revenue  per  cow.     As  in  beefing  so  in  milking,  he  looks  chiefly  to 

the  profit  on  the  feed,  as  between  its  cost  and  market  value  in  the  shape  of  milk 

or  beef,  when  consumed  by  the  stock.    He  is  in  favour  of  bringing  his  heifers  to 

milk  early,  and  says : — 
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''So  much  am  I  in  favour  of  bringing  them  to  milk  at  two,  that  I  wotild  not 
raise  a  heifer  if  I  knew  she  would  not  milk  before  she  was  three.  I  believe  in 
cows  milking,  not  only  early  in  years,  but  at  least  nine  months  every  year." 

As  to  the  yield  per  cow,  Mr.  Malcolm  remarks : —  i 

''  As  regards  milk,  my  herd  of  16  will,  this  season,  average  about  6,000  pounds 
of  milk  or  600  gallons,  and  many  others  with  like  cattle  will  do  similar  work. 
However,  this  is  a  good  season  for  pasture,  and  the  quantity  of  milk  is  above  an 
average.'' 

Mr.  Macpherson  says  on  this  subject: — 

''About  450  or  500  pounds  of  cheese  is  the  highest  average  per  cow  in  any 
one  herd.  They  were  a  select  native  stock  with  perhaps  a  sprinkling  of  Ayrshires 
and  Durhams.  Three  hundred  is  a  very  good  average,  but  these  cattle  were  very 
well  cared  for  and  well  selected." 

He  gives  the  following  as  the  points  in  a  good  dairy  cow: — 

"  A  good  dairy  cow  should  have  a  pointed  head  and  neck,  loose  skin,  wedge- 
shaped  body,  rather  preponderating  in  weight  towards  the  hind  quarters,  having 
rather  a  heavier  appearance  from  a  side  view  than  in  front,  a  slim  tail,  a  large  udder, 
and  a  docile  dye.'' 

Cost  of  Food,  and  Profit& 

In  regard  to  cost  of  food  and  profits,  Mr.  Malcolm  says : — 

"  It  will  not  be  far  from  the  mark,  to  say,  that  a  cow  that  will  give  on  an 
average  $40  a  year  will  require,  at  market  prices,  $86  in  food,  leaving  only  $5  to 
pay  for  care  and  milking. 

"But  the  profit  is  ootained,  in  the  first  place,  by  producing  the  food  at  less 
than  the  market  price,  and  selling  it  through  the  cow,  at  the  same  time  saving 
a  large  portion  of  its  fertilizing  value  to  the  farm. 

"  In  the  second  place,  there  is  a  profit  secured  by  making  use  of  the  pasturage 
on  land  not  fit  for  cultivation,  also  of  bulky  cheap  produce,  such  as  chaff,  corn- 
stalks, turnips,  etc. 

"  In  fact  tiie  cow  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  medium,  or  machine,  by  which 
not  only  the  coarse,  cheap,  bulky,  and  unsaleable  fodder  may  be  turned  into  cash, 
but  much  that  is  of  value,  such  as  com,  peas,  oats,  barley  and  hay,  be  marketed 
at  remunerative  prices.' 


>» 


Proportion  of  Oheese  to  Milk. 

Then  as  to  the  proportions  of  cream  or  of  cheese  to  milk,  Mr.  Macpherson 
says : — 

"  From  14  to  16  per  cent,  is  the  standard  of  cream  in  oood  average  milk. 
We  cannot  judge  each  man's  milk  from  dne  common  standard ;  but  we  get  a 
standard  of  the  quality  of  each  man's  milk,  and  judge  what  we  shall  get  from  him 
in  the  fature.  Some  herds  give  richer  milk  than  others,  and  we  have  to  take  a 
medinm  average  of  all. 

"  In  estimating  specific  gravity  we  allow  from  95  to  100  for  good  milk.  Fresh 
morning  milk  will  not  show  as  high  a  specific  gravity  as  the  night's  milk.  If  the 
nulk  was  diluted  I  would  make  a  variation  of  from  5  to  6  per  cent. 

''  The  average  amount  is  about  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  a  pound  of  cheese,  and 
the  average  is  becoming  more  and  more  every  year.  We  took  more  last  year  than 
ever  before,  because  we  had  to  make  a  dryer  and  firmer  cheese.    It  is  not  possible 
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to  make  a  fine  cheese  for  export  on  a  less  average  under  existing  demands  of  tht 
market. 

''  The  latter  part  of  the  season  has  qnite  an  advantage  ovex  the  fore  part  in 
reference  to  the  yield — ^the  milk  is  much  thicker,  and  there  is  a  larger  proportion 
*  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  milk  in  the  faU  than  in  the  summer — ^from  6  to  15  per 
cent.  more.  The  month  of  June  will  give  a  better  yield  than  May,  and  July  and 
August  generally  fall  behind  June.  I  cannot  account  for  this.  I  know  that  in 
June  we  always  get  a  slightly  better  average  than  in  July,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  August,  September  and  October  there  is  an  improvement  right  along." 

Mr.  Macpherson,  it  will  be  recollected,  is  making  cheese  in  a  district  where 

progress  in  improving  stock  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  in  Oxford,  where  Mr.  Malcohn 

resides.    The  latter  speaks  of  6,000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  as  the  resiQt  of  a 

rather  exceptionally  good  season.    That  represents,  at  Mr.  Macpherson's  estimate, 

600  pounds  of  cheese  per  cow.    Mr.  Malcolm,  however,  probably  would  not  regard 

450  pounds  as  an  extraordinary  yield. 

Mr.  Daly,  of  Thurlow,  Hastings,  gives  the  following  as  his  experience  :— 

*'  I  obtain  on  an  average  about  $80  per  cow  for  the  milk  sent  to  the  factory, 
and  besides  this  I  make  between  400  and  600  pounds  of  butter,  or  about  |6  per 
cow.  The  calf  is  worth  |1,  or  if  kept  till  fall,  |6  or  |6,  making  about  |40per 
head  as  the  average  proceeds. 

''  I  do  not  feed  my  cows  over  one  ton  of  hay  each  per  annum,  which  costs  $8 
or  |9.  The  pasture  costs  about  |6  for  the  season,  and  |1  wUl  pay  for  the  meal. 
I  calculate  that  the  manure  is  worth,  at  least,  as  much  as  the  s&aw,  so  that  $15 
or  $16  would  be  about  the  total  cost  of  keeping  a  cow.  I  do  not  raise  man; 
calves,  but  supply  myself  by  purchasing." 

Majiagement  of  DaJryi  Oattle. 

In  regard  to  the  milking  and  handling  of  cattle,  Mr.  Malcolm  says : — 

''  A  great  deal  might  be  said  on  the  general  treatment  of  cows,  but  my  remarb 
are  already  too  long.  Sufficient  to  say  that,  after  comfortable  stabling,  liberal 
feeding,  and  abundance  of  good  water,  kindness  should  rule.  No  lacking  or  club- 
bing, no  driving  with  dogs.  Everything  should  be  done  to  keep  the  cows  placid 
and  quiet.  All  excitement  will  reduce  the  quantity  of  milk  and  otherwise  injure 
it.  Every  cow  should  be  a  pet,  that  will  not  step  out  of  your  way,  but  require 
you  to  go  round.  A  little  patting,  stroking,  and  currying  I  believe  will  pay.  Bat 
as  I  said  before,  we  don't  practice  as  well  as  we  know." 

Treatment  of  Milk. 

In  the  treatment  of  the  milk  the  first  essential  is  absolute  cleanlineBs  and 

the  absence  of  anything  that  will  taint  or  contaminate.     Mr.  Malcohn  says  about 

this  important  matter  : — 

'*  I  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  necessity  for  cleanliness  in  miUdngi  but 
here  is  where  the  great  danger  from  impurities  Lies,  and  not  only  from  actoallj 
filthy  material,  but  from  offensive  odour  in  stables.  It  is  utterly  impossible  to 
bring  pure  milk  from  a  rank*smelling  stable.  Nothing  wiU  absorb  those  odours 
quicker  l^an  warm  milk :  great  care  should  therefore  be  taken  to  ventilate  before 
milking,  and  to  remove  the  milk  as  quickly  as  possible  to  pure  air." 
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Ur.  Macpheraom  goes  fartber  into  detail  on  tiie  same  poinl    He  says : — 

''  The  first  steps  taken  in  organizing  a  factory  are  of  great  imjportance,  especi- 
ally the  educating  patrons  to  see  the  necessity  of  deliyering  their  milk  in  proper 
condition ;  keeping  the  cans  clean,  and  giving  it  the  greatest  attention  possible. 
The  milk  is  delivered  in  the  morning  ot  each  day.  Great  attention  is  paid  to 
having  the  milk  aerated  before  being  sent  to  the  factories.  That  is  a  point  which 
I  impress  very  strongly  on  my  patrons.  It  should  be  aerated  while  the  milk  is 
fresh  and  warm,  as  this  drives  off  the  injurious  gases  more  easily.  When  it  is 
properly  aired  it  should  be  cooled  down  to  about  66  degrees  to  preserve  it  from 
souring.  That  has  the  effect  of  preserving  it  pure  in  flavour,  and  the  chilling 
keeps  it  pure  with  regard  to  sweetness,  and  these  are  two  very  desirable  quaUties 
in  good  milk.    I  like  to  get  it  into  the  factory  as  early  as  possible." 

Mr.  Macpherson  is  much  in  favour  of  the  milk  being  drawn  only  once  a  day, 

and  one  reason  for  this  is  that  it  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  milk  to  be  aerated 

at  the  farm  which  can  be  done  better  and  more  effectually  than  at  the  factory. 

The  process  of  aerating  is  as  follows : —  .    * 

**  Milk,  before  being  cooled,  should  be  aired  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes, 
with  a  dipper,  immediately  after  it  is  milked.  It  is  very  important  that  it  should 
be  aired  while  it  is  warm.  It  is  much  better  to  cool  the  milk  at  home,  also,  tiian 
at  the  factories.  Being  distributed  in  smaller  quantities,  it  can  be  cooled  much 
quicker ;  it  can  be  aired  immediately  after  it  is  milked,  which  is  the  proper  time, 
because  the  injurious  gases  then  pass  off  in  vapour,  whereas,  if  the  milk  was 
drawn  to  a  factory  before  it  was  aired  or  cooled,  these  gases  would  be  retained  in 
the  making.  Tou  get  a  finer  flavour  and  a  finer  quality  of  cheese  if  the  milk  is 
cooled  at  home,  everything  else  being  equal." 

He  says,  further,  on  the  same  point : — 

**  It  does  the  milk  an  injury  to  cool  it  immediately,  but  by  following  the  direc- 
tions I  have  given,  we  get  rid  of  its  animal  odour.  This  odour  is  very  volatile,  and 
when  the  milk  is  warm  it  rises  in  vapour,  but  if  you  c6ol  the  same  milk  without 
aerating  it  the  odour  can  be  perceived  whenever  it  is  warmed  up  again.  I  have 
no  trouble  in  my  new  factories  in  getting  the  patrons  to  take  proper  care  of  the 
milk,  because  they  can  be  started  on  a  right  basis.  One  factory  that  I  have  rented 
was  badlv  managed  before,  and  the  patrons  got  into  a  loose  habit  of  caring  for 
their  milk  and  I  find  a  great  deal  more  trouble  with  them  than  with  any  of  the 
others.  If  an  injurious  flavour  is  left  in  the  milk  it  is  a  fixture  and  you  cannot 
eradicate  it." 

The  manner  of  cooling  is  thus  referred  to : — 

^'As  to  the  method  which  I  would  recommend  to  patrons  of  cooling  their 
milk  who  keep  it  over  night,  I  would  approve  of  using  a  plain  long-handled  dipper 
to  aerate  the  milk,  and  setting  the  can  in  a  vessel  containing  double  the  amount 
of  cold  water  that  there  is  milk  in  the  can.  Some  of  my  pab'ons  use  a  square  box 
or  a  round  tub,  but  it  is  a  safe  guage  to  go  by  to  have  the  vessel  contam  double 
the  amount  of  cold  water  that  there  is  milk  in  the  can,,  and  the  water  should  be 
fresh  from  the  well  or  spring.  In  that  way  you  will  reduce  the  milk  from  90  or 
95  degrees  to  60  or  70  degrees,  which  is  a  su£6iciently  low  temperature  for  good 
satisfaction  at  the  factory.' 


>» 
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Small  Private  Factories. 

Before  turning  to  the  subject  of  batter  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  briefl} 
the  evidence  relating  to  small  private  cheese  factories  of  which  two  in  the  Coun^ 
of  Leeds  were  visited  recently  by  Mr.  Byrne,  one  of  the  Commissioners. 

In  the  districts  referred  to,  a  good  deal  of  dairying  is  carried  on.  The  coun- 
try, contiguous  to  the  waters  of  the  Rideau,  affords  fine  pasturage  and  great 
facilities  for  either  cheese  or  butter-making.  Mr.  Myers,  one  of  the  persons 
visited,  had  formerly  a  partner,  but  has  now  for  some  years  worked  the  factoiy 
alone.  He  keeps  forty  cows  and  makes  cheese  for  any  neighbours  who  lil^e  to 
deliver  their  own  milk.  His  factory  cost  the  modest  sum  of  about  $450,  "  exclu- 
sive of  his  own  work."  His  views  of  the  advantages  to  himself  of  his  system  are 
•expressed  as  follows: — 

''  I  derive  several  advantages  from  having  a  cheese  factory  on  m^  own  farm, 
beyond  what  I  did  when  I  sent  my  milk  a  distance  to  get  it  made  into  cheese. 
1st.  I  save  $1  per  ton  for  hauling  milk.  2nd.  I  put  in  one  extra  mess  of  milk  in 
the  week.  3ra.  I  now  feed  my  calves  on  sweet  whey ;  they  do  well  on  it  with- 
out any  other  food.  4th.  My  hogs  are  now  fed  on  sweet  whey,  and  each  of 
them  will  (provided  I  keep  the  same  number  I  formerly  did)  make  100  pounds 
more  pork  in  the  fall.  5th.  I  manage  it  cheaper — have  my  milk  come  in  in 
better  condition — ^and  I  flatter  myseUc  that  I  make  better  sales  from  having  a 
better  article  to  sell. 

''All  these  considered,  I  no^  realize  full  $15  per  cow  more  in  the  season  than 
I  did  when  I  sent  my  milk  to  be  manufactured  at  the  cheese  factory  I  was  run- 
ning in  company." 

Mr.  Myers'  views  as  to  the  advantages  of  small  factories  oyer  laige  ones,  may 

not  be  those  of  most  people,  but  they  deserve  none  the  less  to  be  noticed  on  thai 

Account.    He  says: — 

**  I  think  that  the  system  of  small  cheese  fBUstories  is  the  most  profitable  to 
the  community.  They  can  be  more  economically  managed  in  the  fibrst  place; 
secondly,  the  profits  are  more  equally  distributed  among  the  people,  and  there- 
fore do  more  good.  The  fbc^t  year  that  I  ran  this  small  cheese  factory  I  paid 
those  who  patronized  me  2  cents  per  10  pounds  of  milk  more  than  other  neigh- 
bouring factories  did.  The  next  year  one-naif  cent  more ;  this  season  I  am  able  to 
pay  1  cent  more.  My  cows  have  paid  me  while  I  was  making  cheese  on  an 
average,  $38.  Before  commencing  cheese  and  after  stopping,  $8.  ^  Total,  $46. 
This  has  been  a  favourable  season  for  cheese-makers,  and  prices  have 'been  good." 

Mr.  Myers  is  a  very  intelligent  man;  he  understands  cheese-iAaking,  no  doubt, 
thoroughly ;  he  throws  his  whole  heart  into  the  business,  and  he  succeeds  in  serv- 
ing himself  and  in  helping  others.  But,  while  small  factories  may  be  a  necessity 
in  thinly-populated  districts,  they  will  hardly  be  substituted  for  larger  ones  where 
the  circumstances  for  the  latter  are  favourable ;  for  all  experience  goes  to  show 
that  it  is  only  by  combination,  and  that  on  a  large  scale,  the  best  results  can 
ordinarily  be  secured,  and  the  general  standard  of  quality  maintained.  Mr. 
Myers  makes  a  little  more  cheese  to  a  given  quantity  of  milk  than  Mr.  Macpheraon 
professes  to  obtain.    He  says: — 
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"I  averaged  this  year  one  pound  of  cheese  for  every  9^  pounds  of  milk  Thia 
is  something  better  than  many  others  do.  I  attribute  my  success  in  this  depart* 
ment  to  cleanliness,  economy,  prudence,  and  care  in  saving  the  milk,  allowing 
none  to  go  to  waste,  even  the  smallest  particle,  and  in  handling  the  curd,  not 
touching  it  until  it  was  in  proper  order,  and  then  in  not  handling  it  so  roughly 
as  to  divide  it  into  too  small  particles,  so  that  it  might  run  off  in  the  whey." 

Perhaps  some  other  persons  following  Mr.  Myers'  system  may  be  instructed 
by  knowing  precisely  what  his  process  of  manufacturing  is.  He  says  on  this 
point : — 

''This  is  my  mode  of  doing  business:  After  the  milk  is  weighed  it  is  run  into* 
the  vats,  then  cooled  to  about  70  degrees  to  take  out  the  animal  heat,  then  heated 
to  80  degrees.  Then  put  in  the  rennet,  leave  it  till  it  coagulates,  which  usually 
takes  about  fifteen  minutes.  Then  let  it  stand  for  about  one  and  a-half  hours. 
When  it  breaks  off  clean  it  is  ready  to  cut.  Then  cut  with  a  curd  knife.  After 
cutting  let  it  stand  until  the  whey  rises.  Then  cut  a  second  time,  then  it  is 
ready  for  cooking.  Cook  to  about  98  degrees;  then  let  it  stand  until  we  can  see 
what  is  called  'messengers;'  then  run  off  the  whey.  The  curd  then  all  settles 
down.  Then  cut  with  a  common  knife  into  chunks ;  the  whey  then  all  runs  off. 
Then  let  it  stand  until  the  proper  change  takes  place — the  time  often  varies. 

"  This  is  the  particular  time  that  judgment  and  attention  are  required  in  the 
cheesemaker.  A  neglect  of  a  few  minutes  will  make  bad  cheese.  When  testing: 
it  to  know  when  it  is  ready  to  grind,  by  putting  the  curd  to  a  hot  iron  and  pulling 
it  off  again,  it  is  considered  good  when  it  will  string  out  into  very  long  fine  threads^ 
of  a  silky  nature.  Then  grind  fine  with  a  curd  mill ;  then  it  is  ready  for  salting. 
Salt  with  good  salt,  with  from  2  J  pounds  to  3  pounds  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Salt  evenly  and  put  into  hoops.  Press  well  until  the  whey  is  all  orU.  Put  on 
theshelves  and  turn  regularly,  and  keep  the  room  if  possible  at  an  even  tempera- 
ture until  it  is  properly  seasoned.'" 

The  other  witness,  whose  statement  was  taken  by  Mr.  Byrne  is  Mr.  John  Qile^ 
already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  as  having  once  kept  a  flock  of  Merinos,, 
and  still  believing  they  might  be  successfully  bred  in  Canada.  Since  he  dis- 
posed of  his  sheep,  Mr.  Qile  has  gone  into  dairying.  He  owns  ninety-five  cows 
and  expects  to  milk  one  hundred  next  summer.  His  farm  is  an  extensive  one,. 
750  acres,  with  600  acres  cleared  and  under  cultivation.  He  makes  both  butter 
and  cheese  for  himself  and  patrons,  charging  for  making  cheese  1^  cents  per  pound,, 
when  the  milk  is  delivered,  that  amount  including  the  boxing  of  the  cheese;  but 
it  is  hardly  a  remunerative  compensation.  In  cheese  making,  Mr.  Qile  finds  100* 
pounds  of  milk  make  10  pounds  of  "  full  cream  cheese,"  This  he  sold  last  year 
for  11^  cents  per  pound,  leaving  the  &rmers  a  net  sum  of  one  dollar  per  100*  * 
uoonds  of  milk. 

Oheese  and  Butter  Oombined. 

The  practice  of  making  butter  and  cheese  together  finds  favour  with  Mr. 
Qile  in  point  of  profit,  although  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  reputation  of  Canada 
as  a  cheese  making  country  would  be  strengthened  by  any  large  exportations  of 
skimmed  "lillr  cheese.    However,  here  are  Mr.  Gile's  figures : — 
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**  The  100  pounds  of  milk  made  into  batter  and  cheese  make  3  lbs.  of  batter 
and  7  lbs  of  skim  cheese.  The  batter  was  sold  for  25  cents  per  lb.,  or  75  oeiite ; 
the  cheese  at  8^  cents ;  total  134^  cents,  from  which  we  mast  deduct  3^  cents  per 
lb.  for  making  batter,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  24^  cents  in  &yoar  of  the  com- 
bined system  of  batter  and  cheese,  on  every  100  poands  of  milk.  This  is  what 
has  been  done  this  season.  Our  experience  has  been  short,  but  we  think  a  little 
better  can  be  done  when  we  get  more  conversant  with  the  business.  The  coei  of 
changing  the  cheese  factory  into  a  cheese  and  batter  making  establishment  was 
about  $1,000.'* 

The  method  of  making  the  skimmed  milk  cheese  is  thus  described  hy  Mr. 

Gile:— 

''  The  buttermilk  and  skim  milk  are  put  into  the  vats  and  heated  to  80*, 
then  the  rennet  is  put  in  allowing  it  to  stand  30  minutes.  The  curd  is  then  cat 
with  a  curd  knife  and  stirred  a  short  time  before  begmning  to  cook.  This  is 
cooked  to  88"*  and  stirred,  and  the  whey  is  run  off  It  is  then  allowed  to  stand  for 
the  acid  to  form,  and  until  it  flakes  or  threads  finely  with  a  hot  iron.  The  cord 
is  then  groimd  with  a  curd  mill,  salted  evenly  with  about  3  lbs.  of  good  dean 
salt  to  the  1,000  pounds  of  milk ;  then  put  into  the  hoops  and  pressed  well  until 
the  whey  all  runs  off.  A  bandage  should  be  put  on  the  bottom  and  top  of  cheese 
as  well  as  on  the  sides ;  it  would  nelp  to  ward  off  enemies  that  are  often  troahle- 
some  in  hot  weather,  and  which  prevent  the  proper  curing  of  cheese." 

Oheeee  as  an  Article  of  Diet. 

Mr.  Gile's  method  of  makiag  butter  may  be  noticed  presently.    Meantime,  as 

everyone  should  do  his  duty  in  encouraging  so  noble  a  Canadian  industry  as  the 

manufacture  of  cheese,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  quote  Professor  Bell's 

views  upon  cheese  as  an  article  of  diet.    Professor  Bell  says : — 

"  Bef erring  to  the  dairy  system,  I  strongly  approve  of  cheese  as  an  article  of 
diet.  « A  given  quantity  of  cheese  contains  more  actual  food  than  any  other  article 
of  diet  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  best  when  it  has  just  fairly  ripened,  and  it 
is  not  desirable  to  use  very  old  or  strong  cheese,  otherwise  than  as  a  condiment 
I  think  Canadian  cheese  is  generally  superior  to  English  in  its  digestibility  and 
and  its  nutritious  qualities.  All  cheese  should  be  used  with  a  large  proportion  of 
farinaceous  food." 

The  Commissioners  can  hardly  conclude  their  observations  on  cheese  more 
appropriately  than,  on  the  strength  of  the  Professor's  opinion,  advising  everybody 
to  eat  more  cheese. 


BUTTER. 

It  would  be  extremely  gratifying  to  the  Oommissioners  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  the  same  assurance  of  the  butter-making  branch  of  dairying  in  Ontario,  as  of 
the  sister  industry  of  cheese  manufacture,  although  with  an  exportation  in  the 
year  1879-80  of  18,887,708  pounds  weight,  of  which  18,685,862  lbs.,  valued  at 
$8,068,069,  was  the  produce  of  Canada,  it  is  evident  that  the  foreign  butter 
trade  of  Ontario  is  not  to  be  despised  or  its  expansion  and  inerease  doubted. 
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Andy  from  the  evidenoe  before  the  OommiBsioners,  they  have  no  hesitation 
in  Bajing  that,  inferior  as  some  of  the  butter  sent  from  this  Province  is,  a 
very  high  class  article  is  no  longer  miknown,  and  that  only  an  intelligent  deter- 
mination to  consult  their  own  interests  as  well  as  the  wants  of  the  market,  on 
the  part  of  oar  dairy  farmers,  is  needed  to  make  Ontario  as  fine  a  bntter-prodncing 
eotintry  as  any  in  the  world.  As,  however,  it  is  always  wise  to  face  the  difficult 
and  disagreeable  at  the  outset,  the  indictment  formulated  against  Canadian 
batter  by  several  of  the  witnesses,  will  be  first  noticed. 

DeiflectB  of  Oanadian  Batter. 

In  his  report  on  expmence  gained  during  a  trip  to  England  last  summer^ 

TJLt.  Bichard  Gibson,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  states  as  follows : — 

**  Along  with  Mr.  Dyke,  Dominion  Agent,  Liverpool,  I  called  upon  some  of 
the  largest  American  produce  importers.  We  were  kindly  received,  and  every 
opportunity  was  afforaed  us  of  examining  and  testing  the  different  brands  of  cheese 
and  butter. 

*'  The  best  makes  of  butter  are  from  the  Western  States ;  a  splendid  consign- 
ment had  just  arrived  from  Qlinois ;  we  examined  several  kegs  and  found  them 
uniform  in  quality,  taste  and  colour ;  in  fact,  as  the  merchant  observed  :  '  One- 
is  a  sample  of  the  lot — ^I  can  send  the  whole  of  that  consignment  out  to  my  custo- 
mers with  perfect  confidence,  without  opening  a  keg,  they  are  always  alike.' 

"  Upon  asking  to  see  some  Canadian,  several  kegs  were  opened,  but  not  one 
was  uniform,  except,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  uniformly  bad — soft,  bad-flavoured,  and 
of  different  colours. 

"  Upon  asking  the  question — *  What  is  our  remedy  ?'  '  Tour  only  remedy 
is  to  establish  creameries ;  formerly  butter  from  this  very  district,'  pointing  to 
the  lot  from  Illinois,  'was  no  better  than  yours — now  it  is  the  finest  brand 
imported  into  Liverpool — ^better  than  any  we  get  from  Ireland. 

'' '  Again,  you  must  use  fine  English  salt — ^your  American  and  Canadian  will 
not  do  if  you  wish  a  slice  of  this  trade ;  and  there  is  another  thing  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to,  and  that  is  the  kegs. 

''  *  Look  at  those,  all  nicely  planed  inside  as  well  as  out,  so  that  when  a  keg  is 
inverted  on  the  marble  slab  generally  used  here,  the  butter  comes  out  nice  and  in 
one  piece.  Toiurs  are  rough  mside  and  the  butter  is  broken ;  all  these  little  things 
add  to  the  market  value ;  you  must  please  the  eye. 

*'  *  Now  look  at  that  consignment  forwarded  by  one  of  your  Montreal  steamers, 
and  this  one  by  a  New  Tork  Ime.  Tha.t  looks  as  if  it  had  been  stored  in  the  ship's 
coal  bunkers ;  this,  as  if  the  Steamship  Company  were  alive  to  their  interests. 
We  scarcely  ever  get  a  dirty  keg  by  the  one  line,  and  as  seldom  a  clean  one  by  the 
^  other.  Now  the  difference  of  appearance  even  in  the  kegs  makes  a  difference  of 
cents  a  pound. 

'' '  Again,  when  your  people  have  a  really  good  article,  whether  of  cheese,  butter, 
apples,  eto.,  tell  them  to  get  a  nice  attractive  stencil  plate  and  don't  be  afraid  to 
let  the  world  know  where  such  an  article  was  produced.  Little  mean  plates  with 
*  Out.'  in  one  comer — do  you  think  people  over  here  know  what  that  means  I 
Now  if  you  would  put  'Canada '  on  in  large  letters,  they  would  understand  some- 
thing about  where  it  was  produced.' " 

That  the  speaker  in  this  case  was  not  merely  endeavouring  to  discourage  a 
Canadian  trade  is  dear  from  the  very  practical  suggestions  made  as  to  improve- 
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meiits.  His  remarks  as  to  Canadian  salt  will  be  folly  noticed  elsei^ere.  Mean- 
time, no  one  need  attempt  to  deny  that  a  good  deal  of  butter  has  been  shipped  to 
England  worthy  of  all  the  disparaging  observations,  as  to  want  of  nniformity  in 
colour  and  quality,  rough  kegs,  careless  shipping,  and  the  little  word,  "Ont./^ 
which,  possibly  from  a  patriotic  desire  not  to  prejudice  either  Province  or  Do- 
minion by  fathering  upon  it  an  inferior  article,  some  worthy  shippers  of  the  same 
may  have  intentionally  substituted  for  the  bolder  designation. 

The  next  witness  to  be  put  on  the  stand  is  Mr.  Andrew  Broder,  M.F.F.,  of  West 
Winchester,  Dundas,  one  of  the  largest  buyers  and  shippers  of  butter  in  Ontario. 
Mr.  Broder  says : — 

''Another  great  trouble  with  Canadian  butter  is  that  it  lacks  uniformity.  The 
people  of  England  are  very  particular  as  to  the  appearance  of  the  article,  and  even 
the  appearance  of  the  package  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  its  sale,  far  more  than 
it  would  have  with  us.  We  nnd,  in  collecting  a  shipment,  that  we  have  large  and 
small  packages,  some  clean,  others  seamed  and  discoloured,  and  when  we  get 
1,000  packages  with  such  a  variety  of  appearances  they  make  a  very  unseemly  lot 
of  stun.     The  proportion  of  fine  butter  is  really  limited. 

''  The  Irish  butter  trade  is  not  in  so  unsatisfactoi^  a  state.  They  can  pack  in 
a  more  inferior  package  than  we  can,  and  it  comes  out  better.  The  Dutch  and 
•Danish  butter  is  known  on  the  market  by  the  appearance  of  its  packages. 

''If  we  were  to  adopt  a  particular  form  of  package,  and  it  became  known  as 
Canadian  butter,  I  think  it  would  have  a  decidedly  favourable  effect.  I  have  had 
letters  from  my  agents  in  England  particularly  requesting  me  to  send  a  special 
form  of  package. 

"p  would  be  a  great  improvement  to  tbe  trade  if  our  store-keepers  would  stop 
trading  in  butter  and  allow  it  to  be  sold  altogether  for  cash.  Fifteen  years  ago  we 
had  ji^  as  poor  butter  in  our  section  as  anywhere,  and  the  trade  was  carried 
on  a  great  deal  as  it  is  now  in  the  west,  but  buyers  came  and  bought  according  to 
quidity,  and  the  result  was  a  great  improvement  in  the  quality. 

"When  I  am.  paying  for  butter  I  always  tell  the  people  when  anything  is 
wrong  witii  it,  and  I  think  buyers  are  very  much  to  blame  themselves  for  the  bad 
quality  of  butter.  The  store-keepers  dare  not  tell  the  farmers'  wives  about  the 
quality  of  their  butter,  but  I  find  that  people  are  anxious  enough  to  find  out  the 
proper  way  of  treating  it." 

It  will  be  seen  that  Mr.  Broder,  with  honourable  frankness,  tells  the  same 
story  as  the  merchant  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibson. 

Mr.  John  Inglis,  now  of  Chicago,  but  formerly  of  Teeswater  (Bruce),  and  the 

originator  of  a  creamery  there^  says  in  his  evidence: — 

"We  did  not  think  we  could  realize  the  price  we  afterwards  did  get  for  onr 
butter,  because  twenty-five  cents  a  pound  was  looked  upon  at  that  time  as  an  ex-  ' 
treme  price.  I  was  then  keeping  store.  I  had  been  in  the  habit  of  buying  batter 
largely,  but  my  experience  of  buying  and  selling  butter  before  starting  the  cream* 
ery  was  not  satisfactory.  When  we  bought  butter,  it  generaJly  came  in  from  the 
farmers,  over-salted,  and  of  poor  flavour ;  and  when  we  took  it  we  had  to  select  it 
according  to  colour  as  best  we  could;  and  the  business  was  generally  attended 
with  loss,  especially  to  the  country  merchant.  Country  merchaodts  are  in  the 
habit  of  cultivating  a  trade  with  farmers,  and  they  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium 
on  tiieir  butter  for  the  sake  of  getting  their  trade.  During  tiie  period  I  was  pur- 
chasing butter  from  the  farmers,  its  price  varied  from  12j^  to  18  cents." 
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Mr.  Inglis  let  in  a  little  additional  light,  too,  on  the  causes  of  Canadian  butter 

being  too  often  of  a  very  inferior  quality.    He  says : — 

''  There  are  very  few  farmers'  wives  who  ever  think  of  using  a  thermometer 
with  the  churn.  Sometimes  the  butter  will  chum  in  ten  minutes,  and  sometiinea 
it  will  take  five  or  six  hours.  Another  reason  why  dairy  butter  is  poor  and  of 
uneven  quality  is  that  farmers'  wives  take  the  milk  and  skim  it  and  put  the  cream 
in  a  crock ;  the  next  night  they  do  the  same,  and  continue  doing  so  xmtil  they 
have  sufficient  for  a  churning.  The  consequence  is  that  the  cream  has  not  the 
same  consistency,  some  of  it  is  acid  and  some  is  sweet ;  it  has  not  all  ripened. 
It  is  placed  all  together  in  the  chum,  without  any  regard  to  the  temperature,  and 
sometimes  it  comes  out  white,  curdy  or  stringy,  and  they  are  never  sure  whai 
they  are  making.  Cream  requires  to  be  ripened.  The  uneven  quality  of  our  butter 
arises  from  ignorance  of  the  process  of  making  butter,  and  the  want  of  attention 
to  details ;  a^id  Canadian  butter  is  generally  too  much  salted  for  the  English  taste. 
Butter  with  half-an-ounce  of  pure  pulverized  salt  to  the  pound  suits  the  English 
market  best.  That  is  half  the  quantity  the  United  States  dairymen  use.  But  we 
beat  the  American  butter  in  the  English  market  the  year  before  last.  At  first  we 
salted  it  with  an  ounce  to  the  pound,  and  could  not  get  the  price.  The  next  season 
we  salted  with  half-an-ounce,  and  it  was  much  finer  and  brought  a  better  price.'^ 

Mr.  Edward  Cash,  of  Seaforth,  a  very  experienced  dealer  in  butter,  points  to 

similar  drawbacks  in  his  evidence.    He  says : — 

**  My  experience  as  to  the  general  character  of  tne  butter  products  in  this  dis- 
trict leads  me  to  think  that  one  fruitful  source  of  poor  butter  is  owing  to  many 
parties  attempting  to  make  butter  from  too  few  cows ;  keeping  the  cream  too  long, 
and  having  too  many  churnings  in  one  package  of  butter.  Butter  made  in  the 
hot  season  is  generally  poor.  Dairies  of  eight  or  ten  cows,  and  churning  every 
twenty-four  hours,  other  things  being  equal,  the  butter  will  be  equal  to  creamery. 
Of  late  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  in  the  quality  of  oiir  butter,  owing 
to  the  better  education  of  the  people  in  these  matters." 

Mr.  Robert  Meighan,  a  large  buyer  at  Perth  (Lanark),  says : — 

**  I  believe  one  reason  of  inferiority  is,  the  farmer  here  has  not  been  taught  to 
improve  his  butter  by  the  merchants  who  were  reluctant  to  tell  him  his  butter  was 
inferior.  We  examine  it  carefully  when  it  comes  in  and  appraise  it  accordingly. 
There  has  been  a  decided  improvement  lately  in  the  butter  of  the  section.  I  thixik 
the  low  prices  of  late  years,  and  public  attention  being  called  to  the  subject  by  the 
press,  has  led  to  improvement.    We  get  our  best  butter  from  the  high  lands. 

**  Careless  making  is  the  chief  cause  of  complaint.  The  buttermilk  is  noi 
taken  out,  too  much  salt  is  used,  and  the  colour  is  not  regular  in  the  same  pack- 
age.    There  are  no  creameries  in  the  neighbourhood." 

The  last  mentioned  witness,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  very  favourable  dis- 
trict. The  condition  of  the  butter  made  in  Western  Ontario  is,  it  may  be  con- 
cluded from  the  evidence,  worse  than  in  the  eastern  sections.  Mr.  Broder  says  on 
this  x)oint : — '^  From  our  own  (eastern)  section  we  have  two  brands ;  and  from 
this  (Toronto)  I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  make  four.    •    •    . 

**  There  is  a  difference  of  about  4  cents  a  "pound  between  Morrisburg  butter 
and  Western  Canada  butter,  that  is  on  the  round  lot.  I  have  sold  ours  at  125 
shillings  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  selling  butter  shipped  from  Toronto  at  98* 
The  butter  at  98  was  graded  A,  B,  and  C.  We  get  on  an  average  about  8  cents  a 
pound  more  for  creamery  butter  than  farm-made  butter." 

In  the  counties  Mr.  Broder  refers  to  as  the  eastern  section,  butter  dairying  has 
32 
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been  to  ao  large  an  extent  the  dependence  of  the  farmers  that  thej  have  almost  of 
necessity  adopted  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Broder  and  others,  and,  aided  by  oonsider- 
able  natural  advantages  for  that  business,  have  made  butter  that  ranks  fiurly  well 
in  the  British  market.  In  the  western  counties,  dairying,  wheat-growing,  stock-raiB- 
ing,  and  factory  cheese-making  have  received  the  first  attention  from  the  agricul- 
turist, and  the  butter-dairy  has  been  a  little  thrown  into  the  shade.  Of  Canadian 
butters,  that  from  the  Eastern  Townships  ranks  highest,  closely  followed  by 
Morrisburg,  and  that  again  by  what  is  known  as  the  BrockviUe  brand,  the  places 
mentioned  representing  pretty  large  districts,  of  which  they  are  the  centres.  The 
Brockville  brand  has  long  been  famous  for  quality.  Mr.  Meighan,  of  Perth,  idiich 
comes  within  the  general  term  of  the  Brockville  district,  says : — 

''  Butter  varies  much  in  quality.  We  can  sell  all  the  good  butter,  but  the 
poor  quality  is  a  drawback.  About  two-thirds  would  be  our  best  shipping  brand ; 
the  rest  would  be  seconds  and  thirds. 

'<  Our  best  brand  is  well  known,  and  stands  well  in  the  English  market.  We 
can  place  it  by  cable  on  its  own  reputation.  It  brings  the  highest  price  of  Cana- 
dian brands  excepting  the  Eastern  Townships  and  Morrisburg.  Brockville  brand 
has  fetched  lately  115  shillings  per  cwt.  Our  best  brands  are  not  so  even  in 
quality  as  the  Townships,  or  even  the  Morrisburg. 

''  I  believe  the  quality  of  the  Eastern  Townships  butter  is  decidedly  ahead  of 
our  best.  I  obtained  some  butter  from  special  dairies  from  this  neighbourhood 
and  put  it  on  the  market  in  England  on  its  own  merits.  It  brought  an  exception- 
ally ni^  price,  and  buyers  wanted  more  of  the  same  mark. 

"  We  brand  our  best  butter,  '  Choice  Dairy  Butter,  A.  M.,  Perth,  Ontario, 
Canada.'    '  A.  M.'  has  been  our  old  mark." 

The  firm  of  which  Mr.  Meighan  is  a  member  were  receiving  butter  from  fann- 
ers when  the  Commissioners  visited  Perth  and  inspected  their  establishment. 
Every  tub  was  opened,  carefully  tested  by  an  expert,  graded,  and  price  paid 
according  to  quality.  By  this  method,  and  a  firm  resolution  to  overlook  no  de- 
fects, the  reputation  of  the  brand  is  sustained,  and  butter  from  this  house  can,  as 
in  Mr.  Broder's  case,  be  sold  by  cable  at  any  time.  To  assail  the  character  of  a 
farmer's  wife's  butter  requires  no  doubt  great  moral  courage,  but  it  is  none  the  less 
certain  that  want  of  care  or  intelligence  in  the  dairy  is  the  primary  cause  of  bo 
jnuch  Canadian  butter  being  of  indifferent  quality.  That  this  is  the  ease  is  plain 
enough  from  the  evidence  already  quoted.  The  question  presents  itself.  How  is  it 
that,  in  some  countries,  where  butter  is  made  in  farm  dairies  and  the  creamery  is 
fitill  unknown,  the  butter  is  so  excellent  and  in  others  so  variable  ?  A  lecture  de- 
livered some  time  since  in  Dublin  by  Canon  Bagot,  and  reported  in  the  Iriah  Farmer 
of  June  17th,  1880,  throws  much  light  on  this  point,  and  shows  that  in  Ireland,  a 
country  whose  butter  is  supposed  to  rank  very  high  indeed,  some  of  the  same 
difficulties  are  met  with  that  are  experienced  here,  while  in  Denmark  and  Sweden 
the  highest  quaUty  is  secured.  Canon  Bagot  gives  the  listeners  to  his 
discourse  just  about  the  same  advice  as  to  butter-dairy  cows  that  Mr.  Maloolm 
gives  to  the  owners  of  cheese-dairy  cattle.    He  said : — 

''He  wished  to  point  out  to  them  that  it  was  not  the  oow  which  produoad  the 
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milk — ^it  was  the  food  which  she  got  produced  it.  The  cow  was  exactly  like  a 
steam-eiigine.  If  he  got  com  to  thresh  with  a  machine,  he  could  not  do  so  with- 
out water  and  coal,  but  when  he  was  supplied  with  these  he  could  go  to  work. 
The  cow  was  a  regular  machine  for  proyiding  milk,  and  it  is  of  the  food  which  von 
give  her  that  the  milk  is  produced.  You  may  have  a  bad  steam-engine  as  well  as 
a  good  steam-engine — one  which  would  require  a  great  deal  more  coal  than  the 
other;  and  so  it  was  with  the  cow,  some  of  them  will  take  a  great  deal  more  food  to 
produce  milk  than  others.' 


tt 


He  went  on  to  suggest  the  use  of  the  Shorthorn  to  secure  the  dairyman  against 
loss  in  the  event  of  his  having  to  dispose  of  his  cows,  and  mentions,  as  in  his 
opinion,  the  best  breed,  a  cross  between  the  Shorthorn  and  the  Dutch  or  Holstein 
breed.  As  to  winter  feed,  he  mentioned  that,  .in  Denmark,  the  source  of  the 
best  butter,  the  great  aim  of  the  dai];ymen  was  to  supply  butter  to  the  London  mar- 
ket in  winter,  when  butter  is  dearest,  and  they  can  get  one  shilling  and  eightpence 
(40  cents)  a  pound  for  it.  To  accomplish  this  they  feed  their  cows  liberally  in  the 
winter  months  on  clover  hay,  bruised  cake,  and  rape  cake,  the  high  prices  obtained 
for  the  butter  making  such  feeding  profitable. 

Then,  as  to  dairy  management,  the  Canon  went  on  to  say : — 

''As  regarded  churning,  there  were  two  crying  faults  among  the  small  farm- 
ers. Being  in  connection  with  a  butter  company,  a  great  deal  of  it  passed  through 
his  hands  to  the  London  market.  The  faults  were,  keeping  the  cream  too  long  with- 
out churning,  which  gives  an  unpleasant  4ack'  to  the  butter,  and  over-churning. 
With  regard  to  letting  the  cream  rest  too  long,  it  would  be  far  better  to  make  heri- 
tor quality  by  churning  two  or  or  three  times  a  week  than  to  wait  until  the  chum 
would  be  full  and  maJke  inferior  quality.  The  cream,  when  left  to  rest  too  long, 
actually  becomes  decomposed  like  bad  meat,  and  gives  a  nasty  taste  to  the  butter. 
The  other  fault  was  over-churning.  He  knew  that  it  would  be  the  most  difficult 
thing  in  the  world  to  get  the  dairymaids  out  of  that  practice.  The  very  moment 
the  butter  is  formed  into  little  grains  like  shot — ^what  a  dairymaid  would  call 
cracked  to — ^they  should  stop  churning  that  very  instant.  If  they  do  not,  they  are 
actually  injuring  the  butter  they  have  made;  they  are  destroying  the  quality  of  it, 
and  they  are  putting  into  it  the  very  article  that  they  are  trying  to  get  rid  of." 

''In  Denmark,'*  he  went  on  to  say,  ''they  will  not  chum  anything  but 
perfectly  sweet  cream,  and  they  lay  great  stress  upon  that,  as  being  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  obtain  such  high  prices  for  their  butter.  He  asked  two  or  three 
persons  in  Kerry  as  to  how  long  the  cream  was  left  in  the  milk,  and  he  was  told 
about  thirty-six  hours.  He  thought  they  ought  to  change  a  good  deal  with  the 
weather ;  but  he  might  fairly  say,  in  making  superfine  butter,  they  should  have  the 
cream  separated  from  the  milk  before  it  got  sour.  In  the  north  of  France  they  do 
not  mix  tne  cream ;  they  keep  it  quite  separate  until  half-an-hour  before  churning." 

Then  the  Canon  mentioned  the  fact  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Inglis,  that  very  few 

dairymaids  use  the  thermometer  to  determine  the  temperature  of  the  cream,  and 

told  how  he  had  overcome  the  prejudices  of  his  own  and  other  dairymaids  in  regard 

to  that  useful  instrument.    He  said : —    . 

"  They  might  ask  him  what  was  the  thermometer  for.  Well,  it  was  not  dear, 
it  was  only  eightpence.  He  called  it  a  labour-saving  machine.  It  shows  you  the 
temperature  of  the  cream.  When  the  thermometer  stands  at  60  degrees  it  will 
take  an  hour  and  a  half  to  chum,  if  it  stands  at  60  it  takes  less,   and  if  it 
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stands  at  78  you  will  churn  in  50  minutes,  because  the  higher  the  temperature 
the  easier  the  globules  were  broken.  He  thought  the  proper  temperature  in 
churning  was  firom  67  to  60  degrees.  He  procured  a  thermometer  for  himself 
and  gave  it  to  his  dairymaid,  but  she  thought  it  was  a  new  fangled  notion  of  the 
master's  and  did  not  use  it.  Last  November  his  wife  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  it  took  the  women  two  and  a  half  hours  to  chum.  He  told  them  to  use  the 
thermometer,  and  the  result  was  that,  by  putting  the  cream  in  a  vessel  into  warm 
water  and  raising  it  to  its  proper  temperature,  the  churning  was  done  in  half  an 
hour,  and  whenever  he  went  to  Dublm  afterwards  he  got  a  commission  to  buy  a 
thermometer,  as  his  servant  told  the  farmers  round  about  of  it.' 


f> 


Oleauliness  and  Honesty. 

The  worthy  Canon  also  exhorted  his  hearers  to  honesty  as  well  as  cleanlin^ 
and  other  virtues.  Canadian  butter  makers  need  not  despair  if  one  fact  he  men* 
tioned  be  typical  of  a  system  of  equivocal  practices  with  the  Irish  product.  He 
said  they  should  all  try  and  n^e  the  best  article  and  get  the  best  prices  for  it. 
He  also  spoke  of  the  injury  caused  to  the  sale  of  butter  by  putting  too 
much  water  in  it,  and  referred  to  a  case  which  came  under  his  observation 
where  a  firkin  of  Irish  butter  sent  to  the  London  market,  weighing  69  pounds, 
contained  88^  lbs.  of  water.  He  thought  one  of  the  great  faults  in  the  Cork  butter 
market  was  that  their  tasters  passed  the  firkins  with  water  in  them  in  the  same 
class  as  those  out  of  which  the  water  was  taken. 

Education  of 

But  quite  as  interesting  was  the  lecturer's  reference  to  experiences  he  gained 
in  Northern  Europe  during  a  visit  to  that  region.  He  had  called  attention  to  the 
far  higher  prices  obtained  for  Danish  than  for  Irish  butter,  the  former  command- 
ing as  much  as  28  per  cent,  more  money  in  the  London  market  than  the  latter. 
He  then  went  on  to  point  out  how  so  much  excellence  was  attained  by  the  Danish 
and  Swedish  dairies.    He  said : — 

''  In  the  year  1864  and  1865  the  Danish  people  took  up  the  question  of 
dairy  education,  and  they  got  the  Government  of  the  day  to  establish  schools 
for  the  education  of  dairymaids.  They  commenced  this  in  '64  and  *65,  and  see 
what  has  been  the  result  that  has  been  attained  in  15  years.  The  effect  of  this 
education  is  beginning  to  tell ;  their  butter  has  risen  in  price,  and,  by  competi* 
tion,  it  is  over  the  Cork  butter  2|d.  per  pound.  He  might,  therefore,  argue  from 
that,  that  their  success  was  owing  a  good  deal  to  the  education  of  their  dairy- 
maids. 

''  In  Sweden  the  dairymaids  were  sent  to  a  college  to  be  educated  in  dairy 
management  for  six  months.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  they  got  certificates 
which  fully  qualified  them  to  act  as  dairymaids,  and  they  were  snatdied  np 
by  gentlemen  who  had  large  dairies.  These  women,  holding  certificates,  were 
entitled  to  teach  other  dairymaids,  and  for  that  instruction  they  received  fees, 
which  amounted  to  a  first-rate  salary.  By  serving  a  regular  course,  under  a  certi- 
fied teacher,  these  women,  after  spending  two  months  at  the  college,  were  themselves 
qualified  to  teach.    The  result  of  this  teaching  was  that,  in  those  countries,  they 
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made  their  butter  of  one  tmiform  quality.  Their  instmctions  were  defined  as  to 
the  quality  of  the  salt  and  colouring  to  be  used  in  the  butter,  and  the  food  to  be 
given  to  cattle.  In  that  way  the  quality  of  tiieir  butter  was  uniform,  and  that  was 
what  was  beating  Irish  butter  out  of  the  London  market." 

Finally  he  drew  just  such  a  picture  of  the  contrast  between  Irish  and 
Danish  butter  as  the  merchant  yisited  by  Mr.  Gibson  drew  of  the  difference  be- 
tween Canadian  and  his  Western  State  consignments.  All  this  shows  that,  in  the 
best  butter-producing  countries  of  Europe,  care,  skill,  and  attention  to  every 
detail  tending  to  ensure  the  production  of  a  perfect  article  are  at  the  bottom  of  their 
success.  And  it  is  this,  which  in  a  measure,  although  not  in  the  same  degree, 
has  given  Eastern  Townships  butter  its  very  high  place  in  the  Canaclian  export 
trade. 

Oreameriea. 

But,  while  a  very  great  deal  may  be  done  by  4he  private  dairy  fimners  to  im- 
prove Canadian  butter,  it  is  to  the  creamery  we  must  look  for  tjie  grand  improve- 
ment in  butter  that  was,  not  so  long  since,  effected  in  cheese.  It  would  hardly  be 
to  Mr.  Broder's  personal  interest  to  favour  a  change  from  private  dairying  to  the 
creamery  system,  but  he  says : — 

"  I  should  prefer  that  butter  in  our  section  should  be  made  in  creameries  so 
far  as  trade  is  generally  affected.    It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country." 

Mr.  Meighan,  too,  admits  creamery  butter  brings  a  higher  price  by  3  or  4 
cents  over  the  finest  dairy  butter. 

Mr.  IngUs,  who  started  the  Teeswater  factory,  thus  details  his  experience  : — 

**  The  production  from  the  creamerv  at  Teeswater  was  not  large  the  first 
year.  We  got  the  promise  of  180  cows,  but,  after  we  got  started  they  dwindled 
down  to  120,  so  that  we  did  not  pay  the  expenses  in  the  first  year.  In  the 
second  year  we  got  up  to  180  or  200  cows ;  in  the  third  year  we  advanced  to  280 
cows,  and  after  that  we  got  up  to  over  700  cows.  The  number  always  increased 
up  to  the  time  of  my  leaving,  and  that  creamery  is  still  being  carried  on.  Last  sea- 
son it  was  very  unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  butter.  We  have  obtained 
for  our  butter  from  90  to  120  shillings  per  112  pounds,  and  in  the  second  year 
after  we  started  the  creamery  we  sold  our  butter  at  the  creamery  for  25  cents  a 
pound,  while  the  other  butter  was  selling  at  17  cents. 

"  We  had  an  agent  in  England.  I  believe  we  commanded  the  full  value  of 
the  butter  there,  especially  as  there  was  some  difiiculty  in  persuading  the  people 
that  Canada  could  produce  good  butter.  In  1878  we  got  102  shillings,  while 
Danish  was  selling  an  116,  and  Irish  at  from  104  to  106.  In  the  second  snipment 
we  exceeded  the  Irish  butter  by  two  shillings,  and  came  within  four  shillings  of 
the  Danish.  Our  agent  was  at  Leith,  Scotland,  and  we  were  very  fortunate  in 
securing  him.  He  came  to  our  factorv  and  examined  it — ^he  had  seen  the  Danish 
and  other  butters — and  he  acknowledged  then  that  our  butter  was  equal  to 
anything  he  had  seen  in  his  life.  I  gave  him  ten  tubs  at  25  cents,  and  the  next 
faU  he  came  back  and  took  it  all  at  25  cents.  He  had  been  buying  butter  and 
losing  heavily,  and  he  wrote  to  us  saying  that  ours  was  the  only  butter  that 
he  did  not  loee  money  on.  That  butter,  I  think,  is  superior  to  the  first-daas  but- 
ter in  England." 
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When  the  CommissioneiB  visited  Teeswater  and  examined  '^Ir.  Heitle,  the 

preeent  manager  of  tiie  creameiy^  he  was  holding  his  season's  prodnoe  against  an 

offer  of  24  cents  a  pound,  expecting  to  realize  a  higher  figme.    Both  Mr.  Hettle 

and  Mr.  Inglis  fix  eight  cents  as  the  yalue  in  the  market  of  creameiy  batter 

over  the  daily  batter  of  tiie  district,  the  ordinary  western  farm  dairy  article.   Mr. 

Inglis  points  oat  the  enormous  advantages  of  the  creamery  system  to  the  fanner 

in  the  matter  of  profit  alone.    He  says : — 

^  In  the  township  of  Culross  I  don't  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty  m 
obtaining  2,000  cows ;  and  the  difference  in  the  profits  between  making  their  own 
butter  and  making  it  by  the  creamery  system  would  be  at  least  $15,000.  2,000 
cows  will  produce,  we  wiU  say  8,100,000  pounds  of  milk.  Dividing  that  by  25  we 
find  the  number  of  pounds  of  butter  produced,  324,000,  which  at  14  centsa  pound, 
would  yield  $45,360.  Butter  made  in  the  factory  would  essily  bring  20  cents  a 
pound,  or  for  the  same  quantity  $64,800.  That  would  be  a  difference  of  $19,440 
m  the  township,  and  that  is  only  allowing  6  cents  of  a  difference  in  the  price ; 
and  assuming  that  the  same  quantity  of  milk  would  be  neoessaiy  in  both  eases, 
20  cents  is  a  low  average  of  the  price  of  butter  made  in  the  fadx>iy,  and  14  cents 
is  a  high  average  of  the  price  of  butter  collected  from  the  fiftrmers.  Many  of  the 
fiurmers  who  were  slow  to  go  into  this  fictoxy  at  first  have  since  said  that  they 
made  money  out  of  it" 

That  the  farmers  of  that  district  are  quickly  finding  out  the  benefits  to  be 

derived  firom  this  system  is  evident  from  Mr.  Mettle's  evidence.    He  says : — 

"  1  have  been  engaged  in  butter-making  six,  and  in  cheese-making  three 
years.  The  Teeswater  &ctory  adopts  the  plui  of  purchasing  the  milk  firom  the 
&rmers  and  making  butter  and  skim  cheese.  We  collect  the  milk  fix>m  the  farms. 
We  pay  7  cents  per  gallon  for  the  months  of  May  and  June,  and  6  cents  for  July 
and  August,  and  7  cents'for  the  balance  of  the  season.  We  run  from  about  the  lOtn 
May  to  the  10th  November.  We  started  the  skim  cheese  making  in  1878.  Pre- 
viously we  ran  butter  alone  and  fed  the  skim  milk  to  the  hogs.  We  have  found 
our  present  plan  more  economical  and  profitable  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  35 
lbs.  of  milk  we  averaffe  1  lb.  of  butter  and  2|  lbs.  of  cheese.  The  gallon  of  milk 
wdghs  10  lbs.  The  mrmers  generally  are  taking  advantage  of  the  system.  Last 
year  we  ran  up  to  22,000  lbs.  of  milk  per  day  in  the  hei^t  of  the  season,  repre- 
senting nearly  1,000  cows.  Farmers  are  feeding  their  cows  better  and  going  in 
more  heartily  for  daiiying.  I  have  advised  the  use  of  oil  cake  as  a  feed,  but  not 
with  much  success.  1  circulated  a  number  of  the  reports  of  the  Dairymen's  Con- 
vention, held  in  London  in  Februaiy  last,  among  the  farmers.  Some  four  other 
butter  factories  have  been  established  within  twenty  miles  of  this  place,  probably 
as  the  result  of  our  experiment." 

For  three  months'  milk  the  factory,  at  the  time  of  the  Oommiasioners'  visit,. 
had  already  paid  out  S7,931.  Mr.  Inglis  states  that,  under  his  management,  in 
the  fall,  22  lbs.  of  milk  would  make  1  lb.  of  butter,  although  1  lb.  to  27  lbs.  was  the 
average  of  the  season. 

But,  even  in  the  comparatively  newly-established  creamery  system  there  has 
been  introduced  a  radical  improvement.  It  is  known  as  the  Fairlamb  process, 
and  is  described  by  Mr.  Inglis  as  follows : — 


**  If  I  were  starting  a  creamery  now,  I  would  not  follow  the  same  plan  that 
lowed  then.    The  principle  is  a  false  one,  and  the  cost  is  enormous.    I  would 


I  followed 
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adopt  what  is  called  the  Fairlamb  process — ^bring  the  cream  to  the  factoiy  and 
leave  the  milk  at  home. 

"  There  is  a  factory  conducted  on  this  plan  in  Iowa  in  which  a  thousand 
pounds  of  butter  a  day  are  made,  with  just  four  men  employed  in  the  establish- 
ment. Under  our  system  eight  men,  at  least,  would  be  required  to  do  the  same 
work.  To  make  a  thousand  pounds  of  butter,  25,000  pounds  of  milk  would  be 
required,  and  at  least  twelve  teams  and  twelve  wagffODS  would  be  necessary  to 
draw  this  milk  to  the  fJEkctoiy.  At  the  factory  it  woiQd  be  necessary  to  have  vats 
that  would  hold  about  600  gallons.  You  would  have  to  fill  these  with  the 
milk,  let  it  cool,  and  allow  it  to  stand  for  about  36  hours.  Twelve  or  sixteen 
vats  would  be  required,  costing  $80  each,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  vats 
enough  to  receive  the  new  milk  while  what  was  received  before  wsiS 
cooling.  Then  you  would  have  to  skim  all  this  milk,  and  go  through  all  this  ex- 
tra labour,  whereas  under  the  other  system  you  have  simply  to  receive  the  cream 
in  the  factory,  you  do  not  need  any  vats,  and  as  soon  as  uie  cream  comes  in,  you 
turn  it  into  butter. 

''  In  the  Fairlamb  system  the  farmers  do  not  require  as  large  cans  as  they  do 
for  cheese.  The  Fairlamb  can  is  17^  inches  hi^h,  12  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  and  lOj^at  the  bottom,  and  is  provided  with  a  tube  in  the  centre  for  cooling 
the  milk.  The  cover  is  of  tin,  having  a  rubber  band  placed  atound  it,  so  that 
when  the  can  is  covered  it  is  air-tight.  The  can  is  provided  with  a  glass  gauge, 
inserted  in  its  side,  for  measuring  the  depth  of  cream.  It  holds  7f  gallons  ^f 
milk.  The  can  stands  on  three  Imobs  about  two  inches  high,  'and  the  tube  run- 
ning up  the  centre  is  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  comes  within  three  inches  of 
the  top  of  the  can. 

"In  order  to  cool  the  milk,  the  can  Ib  placed  in  a  square  box  filled  with  water, 
and  the  water  revolves  about  the  can,  so  that  the  cooling  process  goes  on  con- 
stantly. After  it  stands  twelve  hours,  there  is  a  complete  separation  of  the  milk 
and  the  cream ;  the  cream  is  all  at  the  top,  and  the  milk  is  pure  and  sweet,  and 
the  gauge  at  the  side  of  the  can  shows  the  quantity  of  cream  in  it.  The  cream  is 
then  fathered  and  taken  to  the  factory,  where  it  is  paid  for  at  so  much  per  inch, 
aocoroing  to  the  price  of  butter." 

The  great  advantages  of  this  system  are : — 

1.  Economy  of  management — ^the  bulk  to  be  handled  being  diminished  to 


2.  The  absence  of  opportunities  for  adulteration,  and  consequent  uniformity 
of  quality  in  the  material. 

5.  The  f adlity  for  drawing  or  collecting  small  quantities  instead  of  large 
quantities,  over  a  wide  area.  y 

4.  The  less  liability  of  cream  to  suffer  by  being  kept  in  motion,  than  nulk. 

6.  The  saving  of  the  skimmed  milk  for  the  feeding  of  pigs  or  young  stock. 

8.  The  smaller  cost  of  fiictoxy  and  appliances. 

The  system  is  rapidly  becoming  popular  in  the  States,  particularly  in  Iowa  and 
Illinois,  andy  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will  become  universal.  It  appears  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  those  districts  where  roads  are  rough,  population  somewhat 
■parse,  and  communication  more  or  less  difficult 
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Economy  of  Creamery  Butter-Makmg. 

What  the  creamery  system,  if  adopted  in  Canada,  might  do  for  the  coimtry, 
may  be  estimated  by  a  comparison  of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  butter  ai  present 
exported  with  those  obtainable  by  creamery  brands.  The  declared  value  of  the 
butter,  the  produce  of  Canada,  exported  in  1879-80,  was  $3,058,069,  m^Wjng  the 
average  value  per  pound  16^  cents,  which  is  probably  a  tolerably  correct  approxi- 
mation to  the  actual  prices  received.  Now,  it  may  safely  be  concluded  that,  if 
that  butter  had  been  represented  by  the  same  quantity  of  creameiy  brands,  it 
would  have  brought,  even  at  the  depressed  rate  of  prices,  at  least  22  to  24  cents 
per  pound.  If  an  increased  value  of  6  cents  only  had  been  obtained,  it 
would  have  put  just  $1,112,121  into  the  Canadian  iarmars'  pockets.  But  that 
would  represent  only  partiaUy  the  actual  gain  secured.  The  economy  of  the 
manufacture  by  the  factory  method — ^the  production  of  a  larger  quantity  of  butter 
from  a  given  quantity  of  milk — woidd  be  in  itself  an  enormoua  profit,  and  the  in- 
creased demand  for  the  best  instead  of  the  inferior  article  would  soon  double  or 
treble  the  value  to  Canada,  of  the  export  butter  trade. 

A  few  suggestions  made  by  the  witnesses  as  to  the  operatioois  <^  a  fiEustoiy  maj 
ibe  useful.    As  to  the  selection  of  suitable  sites  for  creameries,  Mr.  Inglis  says : — 

''In  selecting  districts  for  the  establishment  of  creameries,  I  would  be  guided 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  nature  of  the  streams.  Water  gives  both  body  and  fla- 
vour to  butter,  and  good  butter  cannot  be  obtained  if  the  cows  are  allowed  to  drink 
out  of  slug^h  streams.  In  order  to  get  good  butter,  we  must  have  fresh  running 
water  for  the  cattle  to  drink,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  water  to  be  had  in  Huron 
and  Bruce — remarkably  fine  water. 

"  Good  well-water  is  good  for  butter-making.  Still,  the  cows  would  not  do 
90  well  on  it  as  where  they  have  free  access  to  a  running  creek.  They  will  not 
produce  the  same  quantity  of  milk ;  we  find  proof  of  that  on  farms  fed  with  water 
Irom  pumps.    This  has  reference  to  ordinary  cows." 

Mr.  Inglis  fuUy  corroborates  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  in  connection  with 

feeding  cattle.    As  to  the  necessity  for  a  more  scientific  method  of  cultivating 

pastures,  he  says : — 

"1  should  like  further  to  remark  that  it  is  the  food  which  sustains  the  cow 
that  also  produces  the  milk,  and  the  milk,  to  a  great  extent,  retains  the  odours  of 
the  food.  Hence  the  necessity  of  studying  the  pastures.  The  farmers  should 
study  more  fully  the  subject  of  pasturage,  also  the  nature  of  grasses ;  and  seed 
down  more  heavily  with  all  the  long  grasses  that  will  grow,  as  some  mature  faster 
than  others,  and,  as  one  faded  away,  another  will  take  its  place.  EEay  is  generally 
cut  too  ripe,  as  after  it  is  dried  it  becomes  woody,  and  there  is  very  little  nutri- 
ment left  in  it.  If  cut  green  and  well  saved,  the  difference  in  its  milk-giving 
properties  is  enormous.  Butter  made  from  ripe  hay  is  always  white,  and  lacks 
the  rich  aroma  that  makes  it  a  luxury." 

He  adds  on  the  last  point : 

''Butter  can  be  produced  with  a  good  colour  in  the  winter  season  if  farmera 
will  feed  their  cattle  on  hay  which  has  been  cut  five  or  six  days  before  being  ripe, 
The  natural  juices  of  the  hay  are  better  retained  in  the  green  state,  I  suppose. 
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than  in  the  ripened  state.  I  would  not  recommend  feeding  turnips  or  potatoes 
to  milking  cows  whose  milk  is  used  for  butter-making.  I  think  milking  shoidd 
be  done  with  the  teats  dry.  Tin  pails  are  much  superior  to  wooden  pails  for 
milking." 

Mr.  Inglis  does  not  recommend  imparting  any  other  than  a  natural  colour  to 

butter.     He  says : — 

"  I  do  not  recommend  colouring  butter,  unless  it  is  made  of  hay ;  I  never 
coloured  a  pound  of  butter,  and  do  not  believe  in  it." 

Temperature  of  Milk, 

The  question  of  the  temperature  of  the  milk  is  thus  alluded  to : — 

''The  cream  rises  with  the  change  of  temperature.  If  the  milk  gets  chilled, 
as  it  ]s«apt  to  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  winter,  the  cream  will  not  rise,  and  it 
will  become  bitter.  I  would  recommend  heating  the  milk  to  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  degrees.  The  cream  rises  because  it  has  a  less  specific  gravity  than 
the  milk ;  and  you  can  make  it  rise  in  two  ways :  vou  can,  oy  using  ice,  reduce 
the  temperature  to  about  forty-five  d^rees,  the  cold  will  act  more  on  the  milk 
than  on  the  f&tty  matters,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  milk  goes  down  and 
the  cream  comes  up ;  or  you  can  heat  the  milk  up  to  one  hundred  and  twenty  de- 
grees, and  although  the  heat  acts  more  quickly  on  the  watery  portion  of  the  milk 
than  on  the  fatty  portion,  as  soon  as  the  cooling  process  commences,  the  watery 
part  of  the  milk  loses  the  heat  more  quickly  and  fedls  to  the  bottom,  while  the 
cream  rises  to  the  top.  I  think  that  is  the  only  remedy  to  prevent  the  bitterness 
of  the  cream  in  winter.  The  heating  of  the  milk  expels  the  animal  odours  from 
it.     I  would  heat  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  in." 


Majiagement  of  Milk  and  Ohuming. 

The  processes  of  skimming  and  churning  are  also  referred  to  by  Mr.  Inglis. 
He  says: — 

''The  real  staniiard  test  for  the  proper  time  of  skimming  milk  is  to  take  the 
finger  and  bring  it  across  the  cream.  If,  in  doing  so,  the  cream  lies  apart  and  you 
can  see  the  milk,  it  is  time  to  skim. 

"  The  chum  is  of  great  importance,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  milk  spoiled 
in  the  churning.  The  great  bulk  of  the  butter  made  in  this  country  is  whipped 
to  death  in  the  chum.  For  faimers,  the  dash  chum  is  the  best  The  dash  should 
be  concave  in  the  bottom,  so  that  it  makes  a  vacuum  when  the  dash  comes  down, 
-thus  striking  the  milk  more  by  concussion.  There  should  be  no  holes  in  the  dash, 
as  they  tear  through  the  milk  and  break  the  grain.  The  barrel  chum,  with  a  sta- 
tionary dash,  is  the  best  for  general  purposes.  The  Blanchard  is  also  a  very  good 
clium. 

"Patent  chums,  which  wcyrk  by  friction,  bring  the  butter  rapidly,  but  it 
spoils  the  quality  by  whipping  the  cream.  I  have  not  seen  the  pendulum  chum. 
'Tlie  whole  difference  between  a  good  and  a  bad  chum  is  in  getting  the  milk  by 
eancussion  instead  of  friction.  A  chum  suspended  by  the  two  opposite  comers 
ought  to  be  a  good  one. 

"  If  cream  is  allowed  to  stand  too  long  before  churning,  it  becomes  very  thick. 
'There  is  a  certain  amount  of  curd  forms  in  churning,  which  can  be  detected  in  little 
^vrliite  specks  all  through  the  butter,  and  there  is  no  means  of  removing  it    These 
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specks  are  formed  by  the  milk  sourio^,  and  ihe  cream  getting  too  thick.  It  could 
be  remedied  slightly  by  putting  a  kttle  milk  in  the  cream  and  thinniog  it  I 
have  tried  both  sweet  and  ^our  cream,  and  am  confident  that  you  can  make  the 
sweetest  butter  from  sweet  cream.  Sweet-cream  butter,  I  think,  will  keep  as  well 
with  the  ordinary  quantity  of  salt  as  dairy  butter.  But  that  is  a  point  veiy  much 
in  dispute. 

"  I  fail  to  see  why  butter  which  is  churned  from  sweet  cream  should  not  keep. 
To  show  the  advanta^^es  of  what  I  call  ripenine  the  cream,  I  have  taken  cream 
that  was  slightly  acic^  and  after  churning,  tooK  one  hundred  and  twenty-three 
pounds  of  butter  out  of  the  chum ;  I  then  told  the  person  who  was  churning  to  con- 
tinue churning,  and  I  took  Uiirteen  pounds  out  an  hour  afterwards.  From  the  first 
cream  that  rises  in  about  twelve  hours  I  would  make  the  best  butter,  almost  gilt- 
edged.  I  account  for  that  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  globules  rise  .firsts  and  the 
greatest  aroma  is  in  them.'' 


M 


The  proper  manipulation  of  the  butter  is,  in  Mr.  Inglis'  opinion,  hardly  secoad 

in  importance  to  the  treatment  of  the  milk  or  cream.    He  says : — 

''  I  would  not  work  butter  more  than  once,  and  not  that  if  possibla  In 
churning,  as  soon  as  the  butter  granules  form,  I  would  advise  drawing  off  a  slight 
portion  of  the  buttermilk  from  the  bottom  of  the  chum,  and  then  adding  a  few 
pails  of  cold  water,  and  after  a  few  more  revolutions  of  the  chum,  the  butter  will 
all  be  formed  into  complete  granules.  I  would  then  remove  it^  wash  it^  put  it  on 
the  board,  and  give  it  a  slight  toudi,  so  that  if  there  is  any  buttermilk  on  it,  it 
will  come  off.  Then  mix  m  half  an  ounce  of  salt  per  pound ;  lay  it  aside  for 
twelve  hours ;  then  take  it,  and  work  it,  and  put  it  into  the  tub.  Over-woiking  the 
butter  injures  the  grain  and  makes  it  greasy,  so  that  the  taste  is  gone.** 

A  Oream  Separator. 

In  this  oosinection,  a  new  invention  used  in  Sweden,  and  referred  to  hj 

Canon  Bagot,  in  the  course  of  his  address  already  quoted,  may  be  mentioned  He 

says: — 

"  There  was  one  instmment  which  he  thought  would  cause  an  entire  change 
in  the  dairies  of  that  country,  and  that  was  De  Laval's  separator.  He  saw  one 
in  Sweden  dealing  effectually  with  the  milk  of  4,000  cows.  The  milk  was  de- 
livered by  rail  and  passed  into  the  machine,  which  was  managed  by  six  persoas. 
As  fast  as  the  milk  passed  into  the  machine  the  cream  came  out  one  spout  and 
the  milk  from  another.  The  chums  were  always  working,  and  witoin  four 
hours  after  the  milk  left  the  coVs  udder  it  was  on  its  way  to  London  in  butter. 
It  was  a  machine  which,  when  it  came  into  general  use,  would  almost  entirelj 
dispense  with  the  use  of  dairies.  The  Rpman  Catholic  Bishop  had  sot  tlu& 
separator,  which  is  worked  by  a  two-horse  engine,  and  in  a  report  wnich  h« 
made  he  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  it.  That  was  the  only  one  in  Ireland,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  the  associated  dairies  of  Dungarven  had.  There  were 
great  doubts  as  to  whether  the  cream  was  entirely  separated  from  the  milk  hj 
uus  process,  because,  when  the  milk  was  tasted  afler  tne  separator,  it  was  verj 
good.  The  milk  was  submitted  to  an  analyst  for  investigation,  and  be  found  th»t 
milk  skimmed  from  cream  in  the  ordinary  manner  contained  fully  3|  per  cent  d 
butter  fat,  whereas  skimmed  milk  obtained  through  the  separator  only  contained 
J  per  cent.** 

Two  of  these  separators  were  exhibited  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair,  at 
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New  York,  in  1879,  and  one  or  two  are  in  use  in  ihe  States.    How  fisur  they  may 
be  adapted  for  genend  use  the  Commissioners  have  no  means  of  knowing. 

Packing  Butter. 

But  the  best  of  butter  may  be  disgraced,  no  matter  how  carefully  it  is  manu- 
factured, by  slovenly  packing.  The  evils  of  the  ordinary  country  storekeepers' 
trade  in  butter  have  been  already  mentioned.  They  are  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mischief  in  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases.  But  the  dairy  packing  is  often  not 
all  it  ought  to  be.  What  Mr.  Broder  says  as  to  the  use  of  inferior  packages  has 
been  already  quoted.    He  goes  on  to  suggest  a  remedy : — 

"  Last  vear  we  took  pains  to  have  the  people  pack  their  butter  in  uniform 
packages,  ail  small.  We  nad  be^^  using  in  that  section  of  country  a  firkin  hold- 
ing about  110  lbs.,  but  it  was  not  satisfactory  in  Eogland,  because  the  grocers 
could  not  find  customers  who  would  take  the  whole  package,  and  it  was  very  in- 
convenient to  handle  on  the  counter.  If  they  had  a  tub  hdding  50  or  60  pounds^ 
they  could  turn  it  up  on  the  counter,  lift  it  off,  and  the  butter  would  be  dean.  It 
has  never  occurred  to  me  to  supply  my  customers  with  tubs,  though  I  have  done 
so  occasionally  early  in  the  spring." 

Mr.  Meighan  buys  in  50-lb.,  80-lb.,  and  100-lb.  packages,  but  prefers  the  50- 
Ib.  tub  as  the  one  suiting  the  Glasgow  and  some  other  old  country  markets.  The 
56-lb.  tub  (the  English  half  hundred  weij^t),  is  now  in  use  at  the  Teeswater 
creamery.  Care,  too,  in  packing  is  especially  enjoined.  Mr.  Broder  says  on  thia 
point : — 

''  People  do  not  pay  sufiicient  attention  to  preparing  their  packages  for  pack- 
ins  batter.  A  great  many  of  our  farmers  will  take  a  package-to  the  pump  and 
fill  it  full  of  water,  and  set  it  in  the  sun,  so  that  it  is  soak^  in  the  inside  and 
scorched  on  the  outside.  The  residt  is  that  they  are  twisted  into  all  shapes,  and 
unfitted  for  holding  brine,  and  they  also  become  discoloured.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  about  exercising  care  with  packages.  I  do  not  believe  in  soaking  them 
much  in  water. 

''  They  shovld  be  scalded  ouJt  thoroughly  with  vxM^m  water  cmd  then  rvneed 
wUh  spring  water  to  cool  them.  Adding  a  little  brine  is  no  injury,  and  perhaps 
may  be  a  benefit,  as  a  little  salt  in  the  water  seems  to  take  the  taste  of  the  wood 
away.  There  is  nothing  that  cleanses  them  better  than  buttermilk,  but  we  dare 
not  recommend  it,  because  some  of  the  people  would  not  thoroughly  cleanse  them 
afterwards.    The  tubs  should  be  about  56  pounds.' 

A^propos  of  packages,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  a  very  large  trade  in 

batter  in  metal  packages,  hermetically  sealed,  is  done  by  Sweden  with  the  West 

Indies.    Mr.  Inglis  says  respecting  this  trade : — 

"  The  best  butter  which  is  made  in  Sweden,  and  exported  to  the  West  Indies^ 
sells  for  50  cents,  and  it  is  put  in  tin  packages.  In  the  United  States  they  gen- 
erally sack  the  butter  tubs  before  shipping ;  it  not  only  keeps  ihe  butter  cool,  but 
when,  it  arrives  the  packages  are  clean  and  more  attractive." 

A  handsome,  japanned  tin  package,  with  air-tight  lid,  was  also  exhibited 
to  tlie  Commissioners  when  in  seflsion,  by  Mr.  Joc^ph  Blakeley,  of  Toronto,  and 
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favourably  regarded  by  Mr.  Inglis,  if  it»  or  one  on  tlie  same  principle,  cofold  be 
supplied  at  a  moderate  cost     Mr.  Inglis'  views,  generally,  on  butter-packings 

are  expressed  as  follows : — 

"  When  making  butter  I  would  recommend  excluding  the  air,  if  poesibla  I 
think  the  56-lb.  tub  is  the  best.  If  you  have  a  smaller  tub  you  are  apt  to  have  a 
higher  tare,  which  is  a  considerable  item.  If  you  have  a  2o-lb.  tub  you  will  pay 
20  cents  for  it  at  least,  and  you  will  have  6  lbs.  of  tare ;  whereas,  if  you  have  a 
66-lb.  tub  you  will  have  to  pay  only  33  cents  for  it»  and  the  tare  will  be  only  H 
lbs.,  although  you  have  double  the  quantity  of  butter.  The  Dutch  butter  is  gener- 
ally sent  in  alx>ut  100-lb.  firkina  I  think  the  butter  would  be  more  exposed  in 
25-lb.  tubs  than  in  56-lb.  tubs.  The  tubs  that  come  into  the  Chicago  market  are 
all  sorts  and  sizen,  from  a  5-lb.  one  up  to  70  or  80  lbs. ;  the  consequence  is  that 
any  tub  that  runs  £rom  5  lbs.  up  to  35  or  40  generally  sella  at  1}  cent  a  pound  lesB 
than  a  tub  weighing  50  or  56  los." 

Mr.  Broder  remarks  on  this  point : — 

*  Some  have  eone  to  the  trouble  of  putting  their  tubs  in  coarse  sacks,  and 
wrote  over  to  see  if  this  would  be  an  advantage,  but  were  told  it  arrived  in  such 
|pood  condition  that  it  would  be  a  useless  expense. 

"It  is  a  very  unwise  thing  to  have  many  names  on  the  tubs,  and  the  name 
of  the  cooper  should  never  appear  on  them.  In  England  the  people  get  it  into 
their  heads  that  aU  the  different  names  are  those  of  the  people  who  make  the 
butter.  We  plane  everything  off  our  tubs  but  the  weight,  if  our  butter  was 
good  average  butter  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  words  "  Dominion  of  Canada" 
printed  on  the  packagea 

^  There  was  a  time  when  our  butter  found  its  way  across  the  line  and  they 
put  our  bad  butter  alon|;  with  their  own  and  called  it  all  Canadian,  and  they 
took  our  good  butter  anc^  putting  it  with  theirs,  branded  it  American." 

On  the  whole  a  60-lb.  package  neatly  made,  tasteful  in  appearance,  and  with 
a  dear,  intelligible  distinctive  brand,  that  all  the  world  may  identify  it^  is  probably 
the  best  for  ordinary  purposea 


Use  of  Salt. 

The  too  lavish  use  of  salt  is  also  to  be  guarded  against  At  the  Teeswatcr 
factory,  Mr.  Hettle  says : — "  About  three-fourths  of  an  ounce  of  salt  is  used  for  eveiy 
pound  of  butter  stored  for  future  shipment,  but^  not  over  half  an  ounce  when  the 

butter  is  shipped  every  month.    .    .    .    We  brine  the  butter  frequently,  and  keep  it 
moist  when  in  store." 

Mr.  Stedman,  of  Drummond  (Lanark),  uses  about  one  ounce  to  a  pound — a 
little  more  or  less  in  warm  or  cold  weather. 

Mr.  Inglis  says  regarding  salting  the  butter : — 

"  The  Americans  use  one  ounce  of  Higgins*  salt  to  one  pound  of  butter,  but 
it  is  too  much,  as  mild-salted  butter  will  brmg  5  to  10  shillings  more  per  112  Iba 
in  the  English  market.  I  use  the  Canadian  salt,  which  I  am  confident  is  equal  to 
any  English  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

"  In  plaxang  butter  in  a  packace  for  shipment,  I  would  put  in  the  butter  with- 
in half  an  inch  of  the  top,  and  would  fill  up  the  remaining  space  with  salt,  wetting 
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it  sufficiently  to  make  it  pasty.  That  makes  a  solid,  firm  keg,  and  excludes  the 
air,  and  the  salt  that  is  in  the  butter'  makes  its  own  brine.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  put  brine  in  the  keg.** 

Oare  in  Shipinent 

Care  in  shipment,  and  the  securing  of  a  cool  and  cleanly  part  of  the  ship  for 
the  storage  of  butter,  is  a  matter  to  be  arranged  between  the  shippers  and  the 
steamship  companies.  It  is  probable  that  those  who  ship  good  butter  will  think 
it  worth  while  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  particular,  and  that,  where  this 
has  not  been  done  it  has  been  owing  to  the  shipper  having  little  respect  for,  or 
expectation  from  his  good& 

Small  Oreameriea 

As  it  is  desired  in  this  Report  to  notice  every  phase  of  the  dairying  interest,  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place,  before  bringing  this  chapter  to  a  close,  to  refer  to  the  small 
portable  creameries  in  use  in  some  places.  One  of  these  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Joseph  Yuill,  in  his  evidence,  given  at  Almonte.     He  says : — 

"  We  haxe  a  small  private  creamery  and  make  our  own  butter.  .  .  .  Some 
of  the  stock  are  young,  out  200  lbs.  of  butter  would  be  a  fair  season's  average  to 
a  cow.     .    . 

'*  Our  creamery  is  calculated  for  15  cows.  It  .is  known  as  Evans'  creamery, 
and  consists  of  five  cans  costing  $25.  They  are  about  two  feet  high,  of  seven  or 
eight  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  two  parts  connected  by  a  narrow  neck  with  a 
stopper.  The  lower  portion  will  hold  about  fifteen  quarts  and  the  upper  five 
quarts.  The  cream  is  suffered  to  fill  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  The  stopper 
is  inserted,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel  can  then  be  easily  removed. 

"  The  milk  vessels  are  immersed  in  cold  spring  or  iced  water  for  twelve  hours 
until  the  cream  has  risen.  The  cream  is  then  put  into  another  vessel  to  ripen 
for  about  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  churned  by  a  dog  power  in  an  old-fashioned 
chum/' 

At  Mr.  Gile's  establishment,  mentioned  already  in  connection  with  cheese,  but 
where  lie  also  makes  butter,  the  plan  pursued  is,  as  described  by  Mr.  Gile,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

''  Our  system  is  :  First  set  the  milk  in  tin  pails,  which  hold  about  35  pounds, 
in  a  water  pool.  This  pool  is  constructed  of  two-inch  pine  plank,  water-tight, 
Cxi  2  feet,  2  feet  high,  with  a  lid  on  hinges  to  shut  down  when  required.  Into 
this  a  stream  of  cold  water  is  pumped,  and  in  hot  weather  ice  is  put  in  to  make  it 
cooler*  The  water  comes  up  to  aoout  six  inches  of  the  top  of  the  pail.  *The  pail 
is  about  ei^ht  inches  in  diameter,  and  twenty  inches  deep.  It  takes  from  24  to  36 
hours  for  tne  cream  to  rise. 

"  Then  the  cream  is  skimmed  and  churned  in  an  upright  churn.  The  chum 
is  capable  of  churning  50  pounds  of  butter,  and  three  of  them  are  working  at  one 
time,  ^th  one  shaft  stroke,  18  inches  to  each  chum.  The  motive  power  is  steam. 
The  cream  is  heated  to  62^  before  churning;  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to  perform 
the  work.  These  chums  being  open  at  the  top,  the  maker  can  easily  tell  wnen  the 
butter  is  coming.    Before  it  begms  to  gather  we  put  in  some  cold  water.     This 
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gathers  and  hardens  the  batter.    We  partiallj  coloured  the  butter  this  season  bj 
putting  a  little  annate  into  the  cream  before  churning. 

''  The  butter  is  then  taken  out  of  the  chum  and  put  into  the  worker  and  washed 
Ice  is  then  put  on  to  cool  it  before  salting.  It  is  then  left  for  three  or  four  hom, 
then  salted  with  one  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound  of  butter.  The  salt  used  is 
'  Higgins'  Brand.'  Then  it  is  packed  into  50-lb.  tubs,  a  doth  put  on  the  top 
and  neatly  covered  with  salt.  Butter  thus  made  has  commanded  the  higbest 
price  in  the  market  this  season." 

The  Commissioners  find,  in  these  minor  enterprises;  in  the  active  efforts  of  such 
men  as  they  have  had  before  them,  engaged  in  the  butter  trade,  to  impress  the 
necessity  for  improvement  on  the  minds  of  the  dairy-&rmihg  community ;  and, 
finally,  in  the  anticipated  establishment  of  ereameries  in  every  butter-making 
district,  the  promise  of  a  greatly  enhanced  foreign  demand  for  Canadian  batter,  of 
a  lucrative  trade  in  that  product,  and  of  large  and  ever-increasing  benefits  there- 
from to  the  agriculture  of  the  Province. 


CHAPTER  X. 


HORSE  BREEDIlSra. 


In  that  portion  of  their  inqtiiry  to  which  they  have  now  to  refer,  the  Commis- 
sioners will  endeayonr  to  keep  in  view  the  doable  object  under  which  the  question 
of  Horse-breeding  presents  itself  to  the  Canadian  farmer.  He  has  to  ask  himself 
— ^first,  what  is  the  description  of  horse  needed  for  his  own  ordinary  purposes  ; 
and,  secondly,  what  class  of  horses  will  find  the  best  market  and  command  the 
best  prices  if  he  raises  a  surplus  stock. 

That  Ontario  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  raising  good  horses  of  every  de« 
scription  is  a  fetct  that  no  one  will  dispute.  The  climate  is  bracing  and  invigora- 
ting, the  soil  produces  in  unlimited  quantities  the  food  that  gives  stamina  and 
vigour  to  the  constitution  of  the  horse,  the  hand  and  eye  of  the  owner  himself  are 
almost  always  upon  the  young  animal  in  its  early  life.  Mr.  Wiser  remarks  on 
this  point  :— 

"  In  regard  to  producing  mature,  average-priced  horses,  I  think  our  soil  and 
climate  excel.  Our  seasons  in  Ontario  are  just  what  is  required  to  mature  and 
educate  a  good  roadster.  After  weaning,  the  first  winter  of  his  coltage  brings  him 
all  the  time  for  his  feed  and  care  in  contact  with  man,  his  future  master.  These 
cnirronndings  tend  to  his  docility  and  tameness.  The  next  six  months  of  summer 
give  him  the  very  best  grazing  and  pasture,  with  a  temperate  atmosphere  and 
plenty  of  palatable  unstenched  water  for  drink.  Alternating  between  his  free- 
dom in  summer  and  his  contact  with  his  keeper  in  winter,  the  first  three  years  of 
his  life,  if  gently  handled,  make  him  docile,  tractable,  and  free  from  vice.  Our 
winter  seasons  of  snow  and  ice  make  it  a  pleasure  to  break  him  to  harness  and 
labour,  and  give  him  his  first  lessons  with  but  little  fatigue  and  exertion  to  him- 
self. My  life-lonff  experience  has  been  that  horses  matured  and  brought  up  as 
is  onr  custom  in  Ontario,  make  more  docile,  less  vicious,  hardier,  tougher,  more 
endurable,  and  more  valuable  animals  than  those  reared  in  a  southern  climate." 

Then  comes  the  question.  Have  we  in  Canada  the  material  out  of  which  good 
horses  can  be  got  for  the  varied  purposes  of  the  road,  the  farm,  the  hunting-field, 
or  the  race-course  ?  This  will  be  best  answered  by  reference  to  the  evidence 
itself.  That  evidence  shows,  not  only  that  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  im- 
p<»:ted  horses  in  Canada  used  in  the  improvement  of  the  stock,  but  that  there  are 
CanadiBJi  families  of  horses  of  distinguished  merit  also  available  for  this  purpose. 
It  shows  too,  that,  if  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  dearth  of  good  marketable  horses 
in  Canada  it  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  the  United  States — a  twenty  per  cent. 
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duty  notwithstanding — afford  an  unlimited  market  for  every  good  horse  the 
Ontario  farmer  cares  to  sell,  and  for  some  not  very  good  ones  besides. 

Foreign  Demand. 

Mr.  George  Tmnlin,  an  extensive  horse  dealer  of  Toronto,  speaking  on  this 
point,  says : — 

**  My  business  is  to  buy  draught  and  general  purpose  horses — ^mostly  the 
former.  For  the  class  of  horses  in  which  I  deal  the  American  market  stands 
higher  than  others.  The  American  draught  horses  grow  too  rapidly  on  the 
prairies,  and,  feeding  on  com,  are  too  soft ;  while  our  Canadian  horsed  grow  more 
slowly,  and  are  better  footed  and  better  limbed. 

*^  The  Americans  tried  to  do  the  breeding  themselves,  they  brought  those 
soft  animals  from  the  prairies,  but  they  could  not  get  along  at  all,  they  found 
they  had  to  go  back  to  the  Canadian  horses.  The  feet  of  the  latter  are  better, — 
they  are  strong-boned,  and  they  do  their  work  better ;  besides,  a  great  many  of 
the  western  horses  die  the  first  year  they  are  brought  to  the  east;  they  do  not  be- 
come acclimatized  so  easily  as  ours." 

Mr.  Wiser's  evidence  on  this  point  is  as  follows : — 

**  I  could  myself  sell  ten  times  as  many  draught  horses  as  I  do,  if  we  had 
them  suitable  for  the  American  market.  For  the  general  run  of  our  horses  the 
United  States  is  the  best  market,  and  it  takes  from  us  the  class  of  horses  that 
would  not  be  suitable  for  the  English  market  at  all.  Our  best  draught  horses 
would  sell  well  in  England,  but  not  at  much  higher  prices  than  in  tne  United 
States. 

"  There  is  a  demand  in  the  United  States  for  all  that  we  can  raise,  and  more. 
The  countrv  is  full  of  buyers  who  are  not  able  to  get  such  horses  as  they  want 
If  we  had  the  right  kind  of  roadsters,  we  could  sell  all  we  could  produce. 

"  Our  best  roadsters  go  to  the  American  market.  Canadians  sell  a  large 
number  in  Montreal  for  that  market." 

Mr.  George  Houghton,  of  Seaforth,  an  old  and  experienced  dealer,  says : — 

**  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  in  New  York  and  Boston  to  horses  from  the 
Western  States,  an.l  command  from  $26  to  $60  a  head  more.  For  ordinary  horses 
I  have  been  paying  from  $90  to  $100,  and  for  good  Clyde  horses  from  $125  to 
$200.  I  consider  Clyde  horses  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise  than  any 
others,  as  they  are  able  to  work  when  they  are  two  years  or  two  years  and 
a-half  old.  The  reason  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  to  Western  American 
horses  is  that  they  are  not  fed  so  high  and  will  wear  better.  Western  horses 
are  fattened  on  corn  like  so  many  pigs,  and  it  injures  them.  Canadian  horses 
will  thrive,  while  western  horses  go  backward." 

Here  then  is  clear  and  positive  proof  in  the  most  tangible  form,  of  the  estima- 
tion in  which  a  Canadian-bred  horse  is  held,  and  the  reasons  for  his  reputation. 

The  Horses  of  the  Provinca 

The  next  point  to  consider  is  the  supply  of  horses  of  [a  stamp  for  provid- 
ing the  best  and  most  useful  or  marketable  article.  To  obtain  at  a  glance 
the  position  of  the  business  of  horse-breeding  in  Ontario,  the  Commissioner* 
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invited  the  attendance  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Williams,  a  gentleman  well  known  as  the 
sporting  editor  of  the  Toronto  Olobe,  whose  duties  necessarily  bring  him  into 
communication  with  all  the  principal  breeders  in  the  Proyince. 

From  his  statement  it  is  evident  that,  neither  of  thoroughbreds  for  stud  pur- 
poses, nor  of  Clydesdales, — either  imported  or  Canadian  bred, — ^is  there  any 
lack. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in  Mr.  Wiser's  establishment,  at  Prescott, 
are  the  headquarters  of  the  great  Hambletonian  trotting  family,  of  which  more 
will  be  said  presently,  with  a  stud  representative  of  the  Royal  George  strain, 
while  Royal  Georges  and  Clear  Grits  are  doing  excellent  service  in  Western  On- 
tario. Then,  too,  the  St.  Lawrences,  Pilots,  Tippoos,  Pacers  and  others  are  all 
found  scattered  up  and  down  in  districts  where  some  one  or  more  members  of  one 
or  other  family  have  happened  to  be  stationed  at  a  more  or  less  remote  period* 

So  that,  in  all  the  Province,  are  the  descendants  of  thoroughbred  or  pure-bred 
sires,  some  crossed  and  recrossed  it  may  be  to  the  second  or  third  remove,  but 
still  retaining  not  a  little  of  their  ancestral  type.  It  is  from  mares  carefully 
and  judiciously  selected  from  these  that  the  material  on  the  dam  side  has  largely 
to  be  depended  upon  for  the  future  improvement  and  development  of  horse-breed- 
ing in  Ontario. 

Selection  for  Breeding. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  chapter  on  General  Farming  the  Commissioners 
endeavoured  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  to  explain  the  principles  on  which  breed- 
ing, to  be  successful,  must  be  conducted,  and  which,  as  already  mentioned,  are 
most  ably  stated  at  length  in  the  evidence  relating  to  Horse  Breeding  in  Appendix 
K.     Now,  if,  in  the  case  of  an  animal  that  is  bred  merely  for  slaughtering, 
it   be   necessary  to  foUow  rigidly  the    theory  and   principles   on  which    the 
breeder  should  proceed,  how  much  more  necessary  is  it  to  do  so  in  the  case  of 
a  creature  of  requirements  so  varied  as  those  demanded  from  the  horse — ^form, 
action,  speed,  endurance,  intelligence.    If  it  be  needful  to  keep  the  precise  object 
it  18  desired  to  attain  well  in  view  when  breeding  a.steer  or  heifer  for  the  shambles, 
how  all-important  is  a  clear,  distinct  and  well-defined  purpose,  when  the  desire  is 
to^produce  a  first-class  specimen  of  a  far  nobler  animal  ?    But,  while,  by  the 
aid  partly  of  favourable  circumstances,  Ontario  farmers  have  bred  a  great  many 
good  horses  of  their  kind,  and  while,  as  already  seen,  they  can  do  well  by  their 
horses,  so  far  as  they  go,  it  is  none  the  less  true  that,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the 
advent  of  a  really  good  horse  is  more  a  matter  of  chance  than  of  calculation. 
The  first  thing  to  be  ascertained  by  the  farmer  is,  what  blood  the  mare  he  pro- 
poses to  breed  from  has  got  in  her.  If  she  is  bred  from  the  Clyde,  and  is  cold-blooded 
altogether,  and  is  big  enough  to  be  properly  bred  to  a  Clyde  horse,  then  her  owner 
had  better  keep  her  for  raising  draught  horses  of  as  heavy  a  type  as  she  will  give. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  she  has  any  thoroughbred  running  blood,  then,  with  the 
33 
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eqnaUj  well  bred  Hambletonian,  the  Royal  George,  or  the  Clear  Grit,  she  will  have 
more  or  less  affinity,  and  maybe  used  to  raise  colts  of  a  superior  class,  which  will 
be  likely  to  possess  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  sire.  This,  of  course,  pre- 
supposes that  the  mare  is  free  from  taint,  blemish,  or  other  practical  objection  to 
her  nse  in  the  premises.  To  employ  for  breeding,  a  mare  that  is  likely  to  transmit 
defects  inherited  or  otherwise  acquired,  is  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the 
quality  of  the  horse  she  may  be  covered  by. 

That  none  but  a  pure-bred  horse  of  any  family  should  be  employed  for  breed- 
ing purposes  is  a  maxim  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  repeat. 

There  are,-  however,  plenty  of  grade  stallions  showy  enough  at  first  sight, 
travelling  the  country,  whose  services  can  be  obtained  for  a  very  small  fee,  while 
a  really  pure-bred  horse  must,  of  necessity,  be  made  to  pay  his  owner  by  earning 
a  fair  consideration  for  his  stud  services.  Once  more,  let  it  be  said  most  distinctly 
and  emphatically,  that  the  farmer  who  allows  his  mare  to  be  served  by  any  but  a 
pure-bred  stallion  of  proved  and  undoubted  pedigree,  is  as  foolish  as  one  who  buys 
cheap  seed  peas  infested  with  the  pea-bug,  on  the  chance  of  getting  one-third, 
or  (me-half  a  crop  of  an  inferior  article,  instead  of  a  full  crop  of  the  best.  If, 
after  reading  the  evidence  on  this  point,  anybody  is  content  with  the  services  of 
the  most  elegantly  got  up  mongrel,  he  will  deserve  to  be  a  loser  by  his  folly. 

The  General-Purpose  Horse. 

For  his  own  use,  the  farmer  may  be  assumed  to  want  what  is  termed  a 

'' general-purpose  horse."    Now,  what  does  a  ''general-purpose"  horse  mean? 

Mr.  Williams  says,  on  that  point : — 

''  The  animal  that  is  classed  at  our  fairs  as  a  general-purpose  h(5rse  is  a  mis- 
nomer, being  very  much  too  heavy  and  clumsy.  My  idea  of  a  general-purpose 
horse — ^that  is,  a  horse  for  a  farmer's  own  use — ^is  that  he  should  be  an  animal,  a 
pair  of  which  (and  many  farmers  have  only  one  pair)  can  be  driven  to  market, 
taken  into  the  woods  to  haul  out  cordwood,  or  sent  with  the  boy  for  the  doctor 
at  a  good  rate  of  speed,  and  this  kind  of  horses  is  seldom  shown  as  agricultural 
or  general-purpose  horses.  Those  shown  at  fairs  as  agricultural  or  general-pur- 
pose horses  are  mongrel  Clydesdales,  as  a  rule,  and  I  think  they  are  the  worst 
class  of  horses  we  have." 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  tme.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  so-called  general-purpose  horses,  as  Mr.  Williams  saya, 
are  "  mongrel  Clydes,"  and  only  got  by  mongrel  Clydes  out  of  mongrel  Clydes. 
Now  and  then  a  pure  Clyde  crosses  the  track,  and  a  superior  horse  of  the  Clyde 
strain  is  the  result ;  but  the  ordinary  general-purpose  farm  horse  is,  as  a  rule, 
simply  a  horse  adapted  for  farm  work,  slow-paced,  a  useful  drudge,  and  nothing 
more.  The  term  "  general-purpose,"  is,  as  the  witness  quoted  remarks,  a  mis- 
nomer.   Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  I  think  the  horse  that  weighs  1,050  or  1,100  pounds  is,  the  year  round, 
quite  heavy  enough  for  agricultural  purposes  and  for  all  ordinary  farm  work,  ex- 
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cept,  perhaps,  that  on  the  very  heaviest  of  clay  lands.  I  think,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toronto,  the  farmers  are  doing  themselves  incalculable  injury  by 
breeding  moderate-sized  mares — ^mares  good  in  their  way — ^to  those  great  big 
Clydesdales.  It  is  the  old  story  of  the  mother  not  affording  sufficient  nourish- 
ment for  either  the  foetus  or  the  colt  after  it  is  foaled,  and  the  result  is  a  thin, 
flabby,  loosely  made  horse." 

Mr.  Wiser  in  suggesting  an  improved  system  of  breeding  in  order  to  obtain 

a  really  general  purpose  horse,  says  : — 

*'  You  would  get  a  horse  that  would  do  for  ploughing  and  such  work  as  that, 
and  would  be  able  to  go  on  the  road  and  drive  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  even  four- 
teen miles  an  hour  if  the  roads  were  good.  They  would  not  only  do  for  farm  work 
but  they  would  always  command  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  It  would  not  do 
for  such  a  purpose  to  cross  Thoroughbreds  with  the  Clyde,  as  the  Clyde  is  too 
heavy  for  road  purposes.  About  six  miles  an  hour  is  about  as  fast  as  you  should 
drive  Clydesdales ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  hastily  to  church,  or  to  the  mill,  or  to  town, 
you  require  a  horse  that  would  be  able  to  go  at  least  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
For  such  a  horse  I  would  breed  our  native  mares  with  some  well  bred-trotting  sire, 
taking  such  natives  as  we  can  get  and  improve  on  them  by  using  their  progeny  as 
dams  for  future  breeding. 

Dr.  McMonagle  quotes  in  his  evidence  from  a  high  American  authority  with 

regard  to  the  horse  the  farmer  wants  for  general  purposes  and  which  is  described 

as  '*  a  big  bay  horse,  sixteen  hands  high,  weighing  1,200  lbs.  with  plenty  of  bone, 

synunetrical  all  over,  elegant  and  stylish,  and  with  a  natural  trotting  gait  equal  to 

a  mile  in  three  and  a  half  or  four  minutes.''    For  the  every-day  purposes  of  the 

ordinary  Ontario  farmer  a  horse  somewhat  lighter  than  the  one  just  described  would 

be  the  kind  most  desirable. 

Market  for  Draught  Horses. 

But  there  is  also  the  horse  market  at  home  and  abroad  to  be  taken  into 

consideration.    For  the  American  demand,  in  the  first  place,  for  draught  horses 

in  the  cities,  weight,  size,  and  bone,  not  speed,  are  needed.    Mr.  Geo.  Cockbum  of 

Baltimore  (Northumberland),  who  raises  horses  especially  for  the  American 

market  says : — 

**  We  sell  most  of  our  horses  in  Pennsylvania,  and  they  are  sent  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  for  draying  and  other  heavy  work.  The  buyers  come 
around  for  them  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  if  the  horses  are  to  be  had,  they 
are  sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  to  bring  into  condition — ^that  is,  horses  that 
are  in  low  condition,  which  the  Americans  purchase.  I  would  advise  the  farmers 
in  this  country  to  procure  the  best  Clydesdale  mares  to  breed  from,  as  heavy 
hor sesy  will,  I  think,  always  be  in  good  demand.  To  raise  a  colt  up  to  three  years 
would  cost  about  $100,  and  it  would  be  worth  at  that  age  from  $160  upwards. 
When  I  speak  of  Glydes,  I  mean  horses  got  by  a  pure  Clyde  horse  from  a  common 
mare." 


Mr.  Bobert  Beith,  of  Darlington  (Durham),  another  breeder  from  pure-bred 

Clydesdales,  says : — 

''  We  breed  our  own  well-bred  Canadian  mares  to  the  best  Clydesdale  stallions 
we  can  procure,  and  when  the  colts  reach  four  years  old  they  can  be  sold  readily 
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at  from  |150  to  $200.  TheBe  are  heavy  horses,  weighing  1,000  to  1,500  ponnds 
or  thereaboats.  I  find  them  very^uBeful  on  the  farm,  and  when  I  wish  to  dlapoae 
of  them  I  can  do  bo  easily. 

"  I  would  not  call  them  general  purpose  horses.  They  are  rather  draught  haraet 
for  ike  American  market.  1  sell  to  jobbers  or  dealers.  Good  Clyde  stallions  at 
three  years  old  are  yioiih  about  $1,000,  bred  from  Canadian  mares  with  fonr  crosses 
in  them," 

Mr.  Wiaer  says  : — 

"  There  are  not  enough  draught  horses  in  Canada  to  supply  the  Americaa 


CLYDESDALE  HOBSE. 

He  goes  on  to  say  : — 

"  Clydesdales  are,  I  think,  altogether  tha  best  strain  to  nse  upon  our  natiTU 
raaree  to  improve  our  draught  horses.  I  should  certainly  stick  very  closely  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  stock  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  imported 
or  thoroughbred  sires." 

Mr.  Patteson  remarks  : — 

"  The  beet  horse  for  actual  draught  that  we  have,  is  unquestionably  tba 
Clyde,  as  nearly  pure  as  can  be  got.    By  draught  horses  I  understand  you  mean 
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such  as  are  suitable  for  railway  lorries,  brewers'  and  distillers'  waggons  and  drays, 
or  fitted  for  taking  about  machines." 

Mr.  G.  A.  Houghton,  of  Seaforth,  who  also  looks  at  the  subject  from  a  buyer's 

point  of  view,  with  the  supply  of  the  American  market  as  his  object,  says  : — 

'^  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  in  New  Tork  and  Boston  to  horses  from  the 
Western  States,  and  command  from  $25  to  $50  a  head  more.  For  ordinary  horses 
I  have  been  paying  from  $90  to  $100,  and  for  good  Clyde  horses  from  $126  to 
$200.  I  consider  Clyde  horses  more  profitable  for  farmers  to  raise  than  any 
others,  as  they  are  able  to  work  when  they  are  two  years  or  two  years  and  a  half 
old.  The  reason  Canadian  horses  are  preferred  to  western  American  horses  is 
that  they  are  not  fed  up  so  high  and  will  wear  better.  Western  horses  are  fat- 
tened on  com  like  as  many  pigs,  and  it  injures  them.  Canadian  horses  will 
thrive,  while  western  horses  go  backwards." 


In  this  connection,  however,  there  is  one  matter  worthy,  perhaps,  of  con-* 

sideration  by  the  farmers  of  Ontario.    Mr.  Tumlin  describing  the  nature  of  his 

trade  with  the  States  says : — 

''  I  am  now  buying  horses  of  three,  four,  and  five  years  old.  They  are  sent 
to  different  counties  of  Pennsylvania  among  the  farmers,  each  farmer  taking  so 
many  to  feed  at  so  much  a  day.  They  feed  them  thirty  or  forty  days  and  then 
thev  go  to  New  Tork.  I  don't  know  any  reason  why  we  should  not  keep  the  profit 
of  leMing  them  among  our  own  farmers,  but  what  I  have  stated  is  the  prac- 
tice. These  horses  are  for  farm  and  truck  use.  The  farmers  of  Pennsylvania 
will  feed  them  forty  days  at  80  cents  a  day,  besides  keeping  everything  on 
the  farm.  Including  the  duty,  conmiission,  and  other  expenses,  it  costs  about 
$10  a  head  to  take  the  horses  to  Pennsylvania.  I  pay  for  these  horses  from 
$160  to  $225,  the  average  would  be  about  $175.  These  horses  must  be  sold 
in  New  York  for  about  $260  or  $800,  by  the  Pennsylvania  feeders.  Thev  feed 
them  much  heavier  there  than  we  do  here — ^they  will  feed  them  up  from  1,860  to 
1,600  lbs." 

He  says  further  on : — 

**  If  the  farmers  here  were  to  fit  up  their  horses  on  their  own  farms,  instead 
of  our  having  to  send  them  to  the  United  States  farmers  for  that  purpose,  we 
could  afford  to  pay  them  what  we  now  pay  to  Americans ;  we  could  perhaps 
pay  $20  or  $26  more.  These  men  who  feed  them  up  on  the  other  side  feed 
them  pretif  much  on  soft  feed  and  com,  oats,  bran,  etc.  They  have  no 
peas  or  barley.  The  bran  is  more  used  as  a  laxative  than  anything  else.  Oats 
are  about  the  best  food  for  them.  The  gain  in  grinding  the  oats  is  that  the 
horses  are  able  to  feed  faster.  The  horses  are  kept  indoors  all  the  time,  except 
when  they  go  out  for  exercise.  Sometimes  the  horses  are  worked  all  the  time 
they  are  there.  There  is  one  man  who  has  over  500  horses  feeding  for 
these  New  York  men.  These  horses  are  used  for  truck  work  of  various  kinds. 
The  lager  beer  business  gives  a  great  demand  for  our  horses,  owing  to  its  having 
grown  to  such  dimensions.  The  proprietors  of  the  breweries  will  have  only  the 
very  best  horses  and  harness,  and  the  horses  are  nearly  all  Canadian.  I  would 
prefer  seeing  the  feeding  done  by  our  Canadian  farmers  than  by  others." 

ICr.  Houghton's  business  appears  to  be  very  similar  to  Mr.  Tumlin's,  and  he 
also  mentions  the  intervention  of  the  worthy  Dutchmen  between  the  Ontario 
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farmer  and  the  New  Tork  or  Boston  final  purchaser.  Why  tbe  Ontario  formci 
ehould  dispose  of  hie  horses  in  poor  condition,  when  he  could  make,  m  a  reiy 
short  time,  a  considerably  enhanced  price,  by  feeding  them  up  to  the  pomi  at 
which  they  would  bring  the  maximum  figure  in  the  American  cities,  is  not  verf 
intelligible. 

While  it  is  thus  clear  that  the  Clydesdale  is  fulfilling  a  very  useful  purpose 
in  relation  to  the  foreign  demand,  it  will  be  made  equally  plain  that  the  American 
markets,  ss  well  as  the  actual  requirements  of  both  our  own  urban  and  rural  de- 
mands, are  by  no  means  Batisfied  by  the  raising  of  hea^y  draught  horseB.  The 
roadster,  the  carriage  or  "park"  horse,  and  the  hunter  or  saddle  horse,  are  all 
wuited  if  they  are  only  of  the  right  stamp  and  quality,  and  will  generally  bring 
higher  prices  than  horBes  of  a  heavier  class.  It  may  be  well,  however,  here  to 
examine  the  materials  to  hfuid  for  the  production  of  the  article  the  maikei 
in  these  respects  requires : — 

The  Thoroughbred. 

With  regard  to  the  "thoroughbred,"  Dr.  MoMonagle  says: — 
"The  history  of  English  thoroughbreds  might  well  be  touched  upon  here. 
England  paid  but  little  attention  to  the  pedigrees  or  breed  of  horses  until  prob- 
ably 180  years  ago.  The  introduction  of  three  horses  into  England — the  Byerlj 
Turk,  the  Darley,  and  Oodolphin  Arabian — which  were  crosBed  and  recrossed  od 
about  twenty  native  marcs,  produced  the  grand  thoroughbred,  the  pride  of  tbe 
British.  The  contests  of  this  production  in  running  races  eliminated  the  weakest 
and  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the  strongest." 
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"  LEAJUSQTON." 
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And  then,  after  allading  to  the  institution  of  the  English  Stud  Book,  he  goes 
on  to  say: — 

'*  For  accuracy  and  completeness  the  English  Stud  Book  is  the  most  remark- 
able compilation  extant.  The  first  volume  is  the  basis  on  which  the  whole  series 
rest,  and  from  1765  to  the  present  time  I  believe  the  onl^  addition  to  the  English 
Stud  Book  has  been  one  horse.  The  commingling  of  this  blood  at  that  time,  for 
racing  purposes,  produced  the  English  thoroughbred." 

The  breeding  of  thoroughbreds  is  not  carried  on  to  any  large  extent  in 
Ontario,  partly  for  reasons  to  which  Mr.  Patteson  refers.    He  says  :-r- 

**  I  should  like  it  to  be  known  that  there  are  no  more  thoroughbred  mares  in 
this  country  now  than  there  were  twenty  odd  years  ago.  I  suppose  I  have  im- 
ported more  thoroughbred  mares  than  any  other  man  now  in  this  countrv,  and  I 
nave  found  it  necessary  to  sell  nearly  every  one  outside  of  it  to  the  United  States. 
I  have  even  sent  two  bred  here  to  Scotland.  The  reason  for  this  is,  that  ^ere  is 
little  encouragement  to  breed  such  horses  here.  Few  men  of  leisure  ride,  and  the 
thoroughbred  is  not  meant  for  harness. 

**  breeding  thoroughbreds  can  only  be  made  to  pay  hj  competition  for  prizes 
on  the  turf,  and  the  turf  has  become  so  demoralized  in  Canada,  that  unless  the 
old  adage  holds  good,  'when  things  are  at  the  worst  they  mend,*  it  may  as  well 
be  abolished  as  pool-selling  has  been.  There  is  no  market  for  tiioroughbreds  in 
Canada. 

"  We  have  never  produced  a  race-horse  in  Canada  that  has  been  at  all  first- 
class.  One  mare,  indeed,  we  have  in  Toronto  at  present — ^Lady  D'Arcy — ^who 
has  taken  second-class  honours  on  the  American  turf,  but  there  are  no  others 
worth  mentioning.    I  am  speaking  of  race-horses,  not  trotters. 

''It  is  my  opinion  that  without  horse-racing,  we  shall  never  improve  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Canada,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  present  Pool  Bill,  the  pur- 
suits of  the  turf  have  come  almost  to  a  stand-stiU.  Without  wagering  you  can- 
not get  together  a  crowd  of  people  to  see  a  race,  without  gate  money  from  the 
crowd  you  cannot  pay  the  stakes,  and  without  the  stakes  you  will  not  get  the 
breeding.*' 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  Ontario,  the  use  of  the  thoroughbred  is  virtually  limited 
to  his  services  to  the  breeder.  When  Mr.  Patteson  says  "the  thoroughbred  is 
not  meant  for  harness,"  he  rules  the  thoroughbred  out  of  the  reckoning  for  nearly 
every  economical  purpose  in  such  a  country  as  this.  It  is  true  that,  when  at 
Ottawa,  the  Commissioners  saw,  in  Sheriff  Powell's  stables,  thoroughbreds,  one, 
at  least,  of  which  might  constantly  be  seen  in  harness  in  the  streets  of  the  city, 
while  the  whole  group  were  as  docile  and  approachable  as  greyhounds.  But 
these  are  very  rare  cases  indeed.  As  a  rule,  too,  the  tendency  has  been,  for  rea- 
sons well-known  to  sporting  men,  to  breed  the  thoroughbreds  too  fine,  and  all 
ideas  of  a  horse's  general  utility  are  dispelled  at  once  by  the  sight  of  most  thor- 
oughbred stallions. 

The  value  of  the  thoroughbred  for  breeding  purposes  will  be  noticed  further  on. 
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The  Pacers. 

The  evidence,  however,  shows  very  plainly,  that,  in  Canada-,  there  are  to-day 

the  descendants  of  horses  with  distinct  characteristics  of  older  standing  in  the 

history  of  British  horseology  than  the  Thoroughbred,  and  exercising  a  potent  in* 

fluence  in  the  economy  of  horse  breeding  on  this  continent.    Quoting  from  Dr. 

McMonagle's  testimony,  he  is  found  saying : — 

''  According  to  Wallace  (an  authority  on  such  matters)  Polydore  YirgU,  an 
Italian  ecclesiastic,  wrote  a  history  of  the  British  Isles  in  Latin,  which  was  pub- 
lished about  1509,  and  among  other  things,  in  describing  the  horses  of  that  date, 
mentions  *^  a  great  company  of  their  horses  do  not  trot,  but  amble  and  pace,"  and 
he  draws  the  distinction  between  pacers  and  trotters  with  unmistakable  precision 
in  sentences  written  870  years  ago.  Another  writer,  Samuel  Purchas,  in  1625, 
indirectly  verifies  the  historical  conoliision  that  pacers  were  numerous  in  England 
at  that  date." 

It  was  not  until  the  last  century  that  the  Thoroughbred  became  a  factor  in 

the  improvement  of  the  racing  stock  of  England.    Long  before  that  happened, 

therefore,  the  horses  referred  to  were  recognized  in  England  as  a  distinct  breed. 

Although  no  record  is  forthcoming  of  the  introduction  of  the  pacer  element  into 

America,  it  is  certain,  that,  as  long  since  as  1730,  a  race  of  horses  which  must 

have  been  introduced  into  the  American  colonies  by  the  early  settlers  from  the 

mother  country,  became  known  as  the  Narragansett  pacers.     Dr.  McMonagle 

says : — 

*^  The  Narragansett  pacers  had  a  line  of  heredity  that  gave  them  certainty  of 
speed  and  a  certainty  of  type  as  long  ago  as  1690.  Their  history  in  Virginia  and 
Rhode  Island  shows  that  they  were  in-bred,  and  that  they  attained  a  rate  of  speed 
of  less  than  2:80  to  the  mile.  It  is  known  from  the  Rev.  James  McSparran,  D.D., 
''America  Dissected,"  published  in  Dublin  in  1768,  that  they  were  introduced 
into  all  parts  of  English  America  as  long  ago  as  1780." 

Dr.  McMonagle  goes  on  to  say : — 

**  The  combination  of  these  with  French  stock  imported  from  France  to  Que- 
bec in  1665,  produced  the  Canadian  pacers.  Out  of  that  combination  we  have  the 
Pilots,  which  were  taken  to  Kentucky,  and  proved  to  be  the  producers  of  some  of 
the  best  trotting  horses  there.  From  the  same  stock  we  have  the  Golumbuses, 
which  were  taken  to  Vermont,  where  they  produced  trotters,  of  which  the  fastest 
went  at  2:19| — a  daughter  of  Phil  Sheridan,  the  most  potent  sire  of  the  family. 
Copperbottom  was  taken  from  Canada  to  Kentucky,  I  think,  in  1810.  His  blood 
permeates  the  veins  of  the  famous  *' Rosalind,"  2:21f.  TheHiatogas  belong  to  the 
same  family  of  Canadian  pacers,  with  a  representation  of  2:28.  It  is  said  the 
Tippoos  and  Warriors  also  embody  the  pacing  element,  but  there  is  not  a  certainty 
they  do  so." 

The  Pilot-Pacers. 

After  discussing  the  pacing  problem  at  some  length,  and  showing  that  the 
trotting  and  pacing  movements  are  interchangeable.  Dr.  McMpnagle  gives  a  his- 
tory of  the  performances  of  members  of  the  pacing  family : — 
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"  In  reference  to  Canadian  pacers  the  facts  are,  old  Pilot  left  Canada  in  a 
peddling  cart  and  was  afterwards  developed  at  both  gaits,  and  showed  a  purchaser 
2:26  with  165  lbs.  on  his  back.  He  foanded  a  family,  and  out  of  the  high-bred 
mare,  Nancy  Pope,  produced  Pilot  Junior,  with  his  Beven  representatives  in  the 
2:80  list,  his  grandson.  Tattler,  producing  two  stallions,  Indianapolis  and  Vol- 
taire, each  with  2:21  to  his  credit." 

Maud  S.,  who  has  made  the  fastest  time  on  record,  2:10J,  is  the  daughter  of 
WjpH  Bossell,  whose  sire  was  Pilot  Junior.  Maud  8.  will  be  notic«d  in  another 
connection  presently. 

Dr.  McMonagle  goes  on  to  say : — 

"  Bonesetter,  2:19,  belongs  to  the  same  family.  Again,  the  original  Copper- 
bottom  was  taken  from  Canada  as  earl^  as  1810  or  1812,  and  '  was  the  first  horse 
of  his  type  taken  to  the  blue  grass  region  to  improve  the  saddle  gait.'  Mr.  Wal- 
lace says : — '  He  left  a  race  of  very  valuable  descendants,  going  all  gaits.'  Then 
again,  a  Canadian,  Corbean,  sired  Corbean,  that  produced  the  fast  pacer,  Billy 
Boyce,  2:14,  that  did  his  quarters  in  S2  seconds.  Still  again,  St.  Clair,  a  pacer, 
2:86,  went  from  Canada,  and  through  his  son.  Doc.,  produced  the  horse  that  cost 
ex-G^vemor  Stanford,  of  California,  $5,000  to  purchase,  Occident,  2:16},  the  sen- 
sational trotter  of  1878-  The  Yellow  Jackets,  that  produced  Thos.  L.  Young,  2:19, 
ano  Davy  Crooketts,  that  produced  Bed  Cloud,  2:16,  carried  with  them  from 
Canada  the  pacing  inheritance." 

The  Oolmnbnfl-Pacere. 


"PHIL  SHERmAN." 
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Among  the  list  above  mentioned  are  the  GolombuseB.    Of  that  family  the 

witness  speaks  of  Phil  Sheridan  as  **  the  most  potent  sire.'*    Of  this  horse  he 

says : — 

''The  Colnmbuses  were  essentially  Canadian,  their  trotting  prepotency 
greatly  intensified  through  Black  Maria,  a  danght^  of  Harris*  ^unbletonian, 
being  a  dam  of  yomig  Columbus,  a  stallion  with  six  performers  in  the  2:80  list, 
and  the  sire  of  rhil  Sheridan,  2:26^,  with  three  performers  in  the  2:80  list ;  Phil 
himself,  a  legally  naturalised  Canadian,  his  dam  Black  Fly,  bred  at  Irish  Greek, 
Ont.,  being  a  lineal  descendant  of  old  Tippoo,  (Phil  Sheridan,  the  sire  of  Adehude, 
2:19},  has  done  stud  service  in  Eastern  Ontario,  in  connection  with  the  Bysdyk 
Stock  Farm,  for  the  last  three  years,  and  must  in  the  near  future  have  a  percep- 
tibly beneficial  effect  upon  the  trotting  stock  of  that  section.)' 


>»• 


The  Biillock  Horse  and  his  Progeny, 

The  Doctor  then  goes  on  to  describe  another  branch  of  the  great  Canadian 
pacing  family.    He  says : — 

"  But  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  this  element  that  left  Canada,  wsb 
the  Bullock  horse,  a  descendant  of  the  Moscow  tribe,  indigenous  sixty  miles  he- 
low  Montreal,  a  horse  that  was  taken  from  Laprairie  to  House's  Point,  thence  to 
Whitehall,  where  he  sired  North  American,  whose  trotting  inheritance  became 
greatly  intensified  through  his  dam  being  by  Harris'  Hambletonian,-  a  little  gray 
mare  with  an  iigured  hip ;  and  doubly  intensified  in  the  pacing  element,  this 
little  grey  mare's  dam  being  herself  a  pacer.  The  Bullock  horse  sured  the  Dalton 
horse,  a  chestnut  gelding  that  stood  sixteen  hands  high,  pin-hipped,  and  first 
showed  trotting  Bj^e&i  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Eipp,  who  sold  him  to  Mr.  TilUston, 
who  nicked  his  tail.  He  sold  him  to  Jake  Adiuns  for  $226,  who  in  turn  sold  him 
to  Andrew  Dalton,  who  trotted  him  in  races.  He  was  bred  at  St.  Hyacintiie,  and 
looked  very  much  like  Old  Moscow.  He  could  trot  on  ice  close  to  twenty,  and  was 
driven  in  a  race  by  D.  M.  Jenkins  in  2:86. 

"  North  American  was  a  dark  brown  horse,  strong,  15:8  high,  short  back,  stand- 
ing erect,  firm,  straight,and  with  equal  pressure  on  four  heavy-boned  limbs,  and  when 
at  ease  placed  proportionately  apart,  with  mathematical  parallelogram  precision, 
coarse  head,  long  full  tail,  square  buttocks,  immensely  muscled,  with  a  sweeping, 
wide,  open-gaited  stride ;  when  at  speed,  a  trotter  that  did  his  mile  to  waggon  h 
Island  Park  in  2:88,  and  so  tenacious  of  his  gait  as  to  su£fer  extreme  flageUations 
without  leaving  his  feet.  Bay  York,  a  daughter  bred  by  Sam  Brady,  was  sent  to 
Kentucky,  and  at  Woodbum  produced  Bayard,  2:81^,  at  five  years  old,  who  in 
turn  sired  Emma  B.,  2:28.  Whitehall,  a  son  of  North  American,  produced  Rhode 
Island,  2:28^,  whose  congress  with  Belle  Brandon  by  Bysdyk's  Hambletonian,  pro- 
duced Gov.  Sprague  2:20^,  at  five  years  old,  the  centennial  sensational  trotter. 
A  daughter  of  Sebastopol,  son  of  North  American,  produced  Maggie  Briggs,  2:27, 
at  five  years  old.  America,  by  Whitehall,  generated  Nellie  Holcomb,  2:28.  Old 
Lady  Bice,  by  Whitehall,  begat  Scott's  Thomas,  2:21,  and  Scott's  Chief,  2:28. 
Fanny  Jackson,  out  of  Betty  Condon  uniformly  threw  trotters  to  Daniel  Lambert, 
of  which  the  fastest  is  Aristos,  2:27f .  Ivanhoe  alias  Yankee,  that  won  the 
twenty  mile  race  against  Empire  State  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  was  by  North 
American.  It  is  through  Lady  Waltermire,  a  trotting  daughter  of  North  American, 
that  this  Canadian  Bullock  family  has  achieved  such  prominence  and  importanoe." 

Mr.  Aristides  Welch,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  near  Philadelphia,  a  breeder  of  great 
Intelligence  and  astuteness,  by  uniting  the  Messenger  element  represented  by 
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Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  and  the  Lady  Waltermire,  above  mentioned,  produced 

the  horse  which  Dr.  McMonagle  speaks  of  as 

"  A  colt  that  had  a  natural  pacing  speed  of  better  than  2:80  to  the  halter,  a 
representative  sire,  the  maichless  Strathmore;  the  sire  of  Wiser's  Chestnut  Hill,  2:22, 
(sold),  Steinway,  two-year-old,  2:81^,  and  three-year-old,  2:26|,  a  horse  that  sold 
last  fall  for  $18,000,  and  is  doing  stud  service  in  California  at  $300  each  for  the 
season ;  the  sire  also  of  Santa  Glaus  with  the  best  five-year-old  record,  2:18,  aJso 
standing  for  stud  service  in  the  State  with  a  large  patronage  at  $500  each  for  his 
season's  service/' 

For  Strathmore  the  sum  of  $24,999  was  once,  it  is  understood,  offered  and 
refused  by  his  owner.  Of  Chestnut  Hill,  the  son  of  Strathmore,  the  annexed 
plate  is  an  illustration. 

The  St.  Lawrenoee. 

Another  branch  of  the  pacing  family  has  yet  to  be  noticed,  the  St.  Lawrences. 
Of  St.  Lawrence,  the  evidence  reads : — 

''The  origin  of  this  branch  of  pacing- trotting  proclivity  was  bred  near 
Montreal,  taken  to  New  Tork  State  in  1848  by  W.  Prendergrast  and  sold  to  Joseph 
Hall,  of  Rochester,  in  1858 ;  was  sold  to  Mr.  January  and  taken  to  St.  Louis,  and 
there  stood  for  $200  the  season,  re-sold  for  $8,600  and  taken  back  to  New  Tork 
State ;  in  1857  was  taken  to  Michigan  and  died  at  Kalamazoo  in  1858.  '  St.  Lawrence 
was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  Canadian  l&reed  brought  over,' 
says  Wallace,  'winning  very  mi^y  hotjy  contested  races,  and  trotting  well  down 
in  the  thirties.'  It  cannot  be  said  he  founded  a  family,  but  he  is  certainly  very 
nearly  entitled  to  that  distinction.  He  was  a  trotter  himself  and  left  trotters 
behind  him. 

**  A  noted  instance  of  his  ability  to  transmit  his  inheritance  was  through  his 
son,  Einkead's  St.  Lawrence,  whose  daughter  Fanny,  from  the  result  of  a  congress 
with  Pilot  Junior,  produced  that  famous  brood  mare  at  Woodbum  Farm,  Water- 
witch,  the  dam  of  Mambrino  Gift,  2:20,  and  Scotland,  2:22^;  the  double  pacing  and 
Canadian  element  from  old  Pilot,  triply  intensified,  originating  the  former,  and  the 
psychical  infiuence  of  the  thoroughbred  runner,  imported  Bonnie  Scotland,  on  the 
pacing  element,  creating  the  latter.  Another  son,  the  Washburn  horse,  owned 
until  death  in  Central  Ontario,  also  proved  his  power  of  transmitting  this  inherit- 
ance, his  progeny.  Lady  Suffolk,  Balmy  Bill,  St.  Lawrence  Maid,  and  Lady  Jane, 
doing  actual  campaign  turf  and  ice  service  low  down  in  the  thirties,  the  latter 
winning  the  great  five  mile  race  at  Mutchmoor  Park,  near  Ottawa,  in  1878,  and 
St.  Lawrence  Maid  trotting  her  mile  on  ice  in  2:26." 

The  Washburn  horse  sired  Moose,  of  which  horse  Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

**  It  is  through  the  bay  gelding  Moose,  the  sensational  circuit  trotter  of  1879, 
that  the  Washburn  horse  transmitted  his  strongest  potency  for  speed.  This  great 
campaigner  and  winner  was  a  fast  trotter  from  his  first  debut  on  the  turf,  and  at 
the  present  has  obtained  a  record  of  2:20^,  the  fastest  ever  secured  by  a  Canadian- 
bred  horse,  and  now  only  equalled  by  the  Boyal  George  mare,  Lucy,  another  wholly 
Canadian  bred,  obtained  this  season.  Moose  is  owned  by  Robert  Young,  of  Ottawa, 
and  was  bred  by  Mr.  McGarr,  at  present  of  Smith's  Falls.  The  mother  of  Moose 
was  a  mare  brought  from  New  York,  formerly  owned  by  John  Morrissey,  was  used 
for  turf  purposes,  said  to  be  a  Trustee  mare,  and  was  reputed  to  be  able  to  show 
trials  of  speed  as  good  as  2:84." 
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How  the  St.  Lawrence  element  of  which  Moose  is  so  distinguished  a  repre- 
sentative, may  be  perpetuated,  is  also  shown,  although,  with  Moose  must  terminate 
the  line  of  descent  so  far  as  he  is  concerned. 

After  even  this  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  Canadian  pacing  element,  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  agree  with  Dr.  McMonagle,  that  '*  if  properly  husbanded, 
coupled,  and  crossed  by  Canadian  breeders,  it  cannot  help  but  be  immensely  pro- 
ductive in  profits  to  the  horse-breeding  interest  of  Ontario." 


Due  to  what  circumstances  and  to  what  commingling  of  blood  will  be  seen  as 
the  narrative  proceeds,  Ontario  can  boast  two  families  of  horses  founded  within 
her  own  borders,  that  are,  beyond  all  question,  eminently  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  the  hour — ^the  Boyal  Oeorges  and  the  Clear  Grits. 

The  Boyal  Gtoorges. 

The  Eoyal  Georges  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  McMonagle : — 

*'  The  class  of  horses  in  Ontario  particularly,  that  have  a  type  of  their  own, 
that  are  firm  in  their  characteristics,  that  are  undying  in  their  habits,  and  that 
have  always  held  their  ancestral  heredity  in  spite  of  aU  opposition,  are  the  Boyal 
Georges.  They  originated  in  the  Tippoos,  coming  through  Black  Warrior,  and 
contain  within  themselves  characteristics  that  cannot  be  destroyed.  They  have 
size,  form,  velocity,  longevity,  and  a  type  that  leads  to  permanency  in  the  family, 
a  type  that  makes  good  carriage  horses,  and  has  of  late  produced  some  valuable 
trotters  that  trot  close  to  twenty — campaigners,  and  wiimers.  I  have  thouffht  it 
possible  that  they  could  be  the  basis  of  a  class  of  horses  strictiy  Canadian,  which, 
coupled  with  appropriately  selected  thoroughbreds,  would  produce  the  essential 
desideratum  of  the  present  day — ^the  park  or  coach  horse.  The  Canadian  Boyal 
Georges  stand  well  on  their  limbs,  they  are  large,  muscular,  have  good,  sound 
constitutions,  and  doubtless  originally,  in  ancestral  distance,  had  a  pacing  root. 

The  origin  of  the  Boyal  Georges  is  given  as  follows : — 

'^  The  Tippoos  and  Boyal  Georges  are,  emphatically,  a  Canadian  stock.  They 
originated  with  Isaac  Morden,  of  Prince  Edward  County,  near  Belleville  or  Nap- 
anee,  in  1816  or  1818.  The  original  founder  was  Tippoo,  styled  '  Old  Black  Tip- 
poo.'  He  was  the  produce  of  a  mare  that  was  brought  to  Canada,  it  is  said, 
from  the  United  States,  by  a  preacher,  Mr.  Howard.  She  was  in  foal  when  Mr. 
Morden  obtained  her  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  she  produced  this  black  colt  in  the 
spring  of  1817.  The  sire  of  Tippoo  was  never  known,  though  it  has  been  claimed^ 
without  proof,  that  he  also  belonged  to  the  United  States. 

'<  From  Tippoo  we  had  Warrior.  Warrior  was  a  direct  descendant  of  Tippoo. 
Warrior's  mother  was  an  English-bred  mare  belonging  to  an  officer  of  the  army 
in  the  1st  Boyals.  She  was  of  the  Warrior  lineage,  and  was  brown,  although  the 
Tippoo  family  were  black,  and  from  her  we  have  a  brown  horse,  which  is  known 
as  'Black  Warrior.'  His  owner,  Mr.  Johnson,  in  1840,  intended  to  take  the 
horse  to  Michigan,  but  on  his  way  he  got  lame  and  was  traded  to  a  Mr.  Barnes, 
living  twenty  miles  south  of  London,  who  kept  him  until  he  died.  Many  of  his 
get  were  pacers. 

**  From  the  veins  of  Warrior  we  have  Boyal  George,  and  from  the  loins  of  Boyal 
George  we  have  the  best  breed  of  horses  that  ever  lived  in  Canada.    He  pro- 
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dnced  Lady  Byron,  2:28,  Lady  Hamilton,  2:80,  Tartar,  2:28^,  and  Toronto  Chief. 
2:24^  (saddle) ;  alaoBoyal  Revenge,  and  others  that  have  produced  trotters  going 
ae  low  as  2:20^,  and  selling  in  the  market  at  as  high  as  $10,000.  His  family 
also  include  Caledonia  Chief,  2:29^ ;  Byron,  2:26}^ ;  Fred  Hooper,  2:23 ;  J.  Ellis, 
2:29;  Lucy,  2:20^;  Belle  of  Toronto,  2:30;  Neli,  2:27;  John  S.  Clark,  2:30; 
Mike  Jefferson,  2:29^^ ;  Fann^  Jefferson,  2:26^ ;  Thomas  Jefferson,  2:23  (repres- 
ented in  the  accompanying  illustration) ;  Commodore  Nut,  2:29 ;  Ben  Flagler, 
2:26^;  Oeo.  E.  Smith,  2:28;  and  many  others  not  included  in  the  2:S0  hsts. 
The  greatly  dreaded  old-time  trotter  Tacony,  with  a  mile  record  of  2:26,  and  a 
two-mile  one  of  6:02 — the  winner  of  more  than  twenty  hotly  contested  events — 
the  conqueror  of  Flora  Temple  in  two  set  races,  was  Canadian  hred,  hy  Sports- 
man, a  son  of  old  Tippoo.  Another  son  of  Tippoo,  the  Sager  horse,  got  the  fast 
mare  Crazy  Jane,  2:27 ;  another,  a  grandson  of  old  Tippoo,  got  J.  H.  Burke." 

The  descent  of  Boyal  Qeorge,  on  the  dam's  side,  is  thus  referred  to : — 
"  An  early '  descendant  of  Messenger,  Harris'  Hamhletonian,  sometimes 
known  as  Bristol  Hamhletonian,  produced  two  daughters,  which  Mr.  Billington, 
of  Middlebury,  Vt.,  was  taking  to  Detroit,  and  while  travelling  near  London,  On- 
tario, the  off  one  permanently  injured  herself  by  getting  her  foot  through  a  cor- 
duroy bridge,  and  became  crippled  for  life.  She  was  sold  to  Mr.  Barnes,  the  then 
owner  of  Black  Warrior,  who  lived  twenty  miles  south  of  London,  and  became 
the  dam  of  Boyal  George. 


"WM.  B.  SMITH  "—(BoTii.  Qk»o»). 


"  This  was  a  dark  bay  or  almost  brown  horse,  fully  sixteen  hands  high,  and 
well  proportioned.  His  head  and  neck  were  good,  his  body  deep  and  round,  jomts 
large  and  strong,  and  legs  and  feet  without  fault  or  blemish.     When  Boyal  George 
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was  three  or  four  years  old  Mr.  Barnes  sold  him  to  James  Forshee,  hence  the 
'Forshee  horse.'  Dtiring  this  period  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  large,  strong, 
handsome  business  horse,  and  a  remarkably  fine  traveller,  but  nobody  dreamed 
that  anything  fast  would  ever  spring  from  him,  or  that  he  would  found  a  Cana- 
dian family.  Mr.  Munger  bought  him  from  Mr.  Forshee,  and  sold  him  to  Mr. 
Dougherty,  of  St.  Catharines,  for  $400.  It  was  Mr.  Dougherty  that  gave  him 
the  name  of  Boyal  George.  In  1858,  W.  H.  Ashford,  of  Lewiston,  N.Y.,  bought 
him  and  kept  him  there  and  at  Buffalo  two  or  three  years.  I  think  he  was  again 
repurchased  by  Mr.  Dougherty,  and  died  at  St.  Catharines  in  1861.  There  is  no 
tradition  of  his  ever  being  in  a  race  but  once,  and  that  at  Hamilton  on  the  ice  in 
1852,  in  a  contest  for  a  very  considerable  wager  with  the  famous  '  State  of  Maine.' 
Boyai  George  won  easily,  and  was  not  extended  beyond  a  2.60  clip." 

Of  the  Royal  George  family,  two  stallions  available  for  stud  service  in 

Ontario,  at  the  present    time,  are  prominently  mentioned  in  the  evidence. 

One  of  these,  "  Wm.  B.  Smith,"  *  is  owned  by  Mr.  Wiser,  M.P.,  of  Prescott.    The 

services  of  this  horse  can  be  had  at  a  very  moderate  fee.    The  other,  "  Erin  Chief," 

also  available  at  a  most  reasonable  charge,  is  the  property  of  Messrs.  A.  &  R. 

Wells,  of  Aurora  (York).    Of  "  Wm.  B.  Smith,"  Mr.  Wiser  says  in  his  evidence : — 

"The  horse  I  speak  of  is  a  descendant  of  Royal  George,  out  of  an  imported 
mare.  His  name  is  Wm.  B.  Smith,  and  he  was  sired  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  a  trotter 
with  a  record  of  2:23,  who,  in  turn,  was  sired  by  Toronto  Chief,  and  he  by  Royal 
Geor^.  On  the  side  of  his  dam,  he  is  out  of  imported  Heather  Bloom  by  Tallyho. 
He  is  one  of  the  kind  of  trotting  stock  from  wnich  I  propose  to  breed  our  farm 
horses,  those  for  lighter  agricultural  work.  He  is  also  of  the  kind  to  cross  with 
the  Messenger  stodc.  so  as  to  ^t  the  park  horse,  if  we  ever  are  to  get  it.  He 
stands  sixt^n  hands  high,  and  is  a  brignt  chestnut  colour.  On  my  own  track  he 
has  showed  me  a  mile  in  2:35,  and  a  half-mile  in  1:16." 

Of  Erin  Chief,  the  following  account  has  been  obtained : — 

"  Ehrin  Chief  is  a  golden  chestnut,  15|  hancjs  high,  weighing  1,200  pounds, 
with  fine  trotting  action,  requiring  neither  weights  nor  boots.  He  is  a  very 
bright,  intelligent  animal,  and  of  a  particularly  docile  disposition.  He  was 
got  by  Howe's  Roval  George,  whose  sire  was  Field's  Royal  George,  son  of 
Royal  George,  the  founder  of  the  family,  who  was,  consequently,  grandsire  to 
Enn  Chief.  His  dam  was  Elrin  Queen,  daughter  of  imported  Charon,  a  horse 
of  distinguished  pedigree." 

Erin  Chief  has  been  nine  years  serving  as  a  stud  horse,  having  in  that  time 
sired  no  less  than  400  colts,  which  show  his  characteristics  in  a  remarkable 
degree.  He  has  had  very  little  training,  but  can,  it  is  said,  trot  a  mile  in  2:30 
or  better.  A  considerable  number  of  his  progeny  are  stated  to  be  able  to  show  thre& 
minutes  or  better  in  their  three-year-old  form.  Five  or  six  that  have  been  trained 
have  done  2:30  on  a  first-class  track.  No  less  than  forty-six  of  his  progeny  were 
exhibited  at  the  Toronto  Industrial  Exhibition  kust  fall. 

Mr.  Williams,  deploring  the  rapid  disappearance  of  Canadian  families  of 
horses,  remarks  that  the  Royal  Georges  are  going  in  the  same  way.  It  is  much  to 
be  hoped  that  such  a  result  may  be  averted,  and  a  family  of  horses  so  well  qualified 
to  give  reputation  to  the  horse-breeding  industry  of  Canada,  be  carefully  en- 
couraged and  maintained. 

•  See  Hlustration,  p«ge  440. 
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The  Clear  Grita 

The  Clear  Grit  family  have  been  founded  even  more  recently  than  the  Royal 
George  tribe.  The  venerable  originator  still  lives,  the  property  of  Mr.  George 
Whitely,  of  Seaforth,  and  the  art  of  the  photographer  furnishes  a  picture  of  the  old 
horse,  as  well  as  his  worthy  owner. 

Clear  Grit  is  the  offspring  of  a  thoroughbred  horse,  Lapidist  (whose  sire  was 
Touchstone),  and  a  pacing  mare  sired  by  a  horse  known  as  Cock  of  the  Rock,  a  fact 
that  leads  to  some  learned  speculation,  and  on  which  Dr.  McMonagle  founds  an 
elaborate  argument  tending  to  show  the  tenacity  of  the  transmitting  element  in 
the  pacer  tribe,  dear  Grit,  according  to  Dr.  McMonagle,  clearly  inherited  the 
pacing  faculty.    He  says : — 

''That  Clear  Grit  himself  paced  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  as  he  frequently  ex- 
ercised in  that  gait  on  the  Brantford  track  when  owned  by  Mr.  Mitchell,  ana  had 
to  be  weighted  on  his  fore  feet  to  square  awav  his  gait  to  a  trot.  The  groom  of 
St.  Patri(£:  is  my  informant  as  to  the  mode  of  weighting  both  Clear  Grit  and  Ids 
son  St  Patrick/' 

He  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  It  is  useless  to  deny — nobody  denies— every  Canadian  rejoices — ^that  this 
son  of  Lapidist  conveys  (he  still  lives)  to  his  progeny  a  valuable  inheritance  of 
speed  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  production  of  roadsters,  gentlemen's  drivers  and 
turf  performers.  When  we  find  two  strains  of  blood  combined  in  a  trotting  horse, 
in  about  equal  proportions,  we  must  consider  these  two  strains  singly,  and  deter- 
mine what  each  has  done  of  itself  in  producing  trotters.  If  each  strain  has,  in  its 
own  strength  and  without  the  assistance  of  the  other,  produced  trotters,  we  are 
then  at  the  end  of  the  investigation,  and  conclude  that  ooth  were  positive  forces 
in  the  production  of  that  trotter.  But  if  we  find  that  one  of  the  strains  never 
produced  a  trotter  except  in  combination  ¥rith  the  other,  then  we  may  justly  con- 
clude that  strain  is  only  a  negative  element  and  may  as  weU  be  displaced  for 
something  eLse." 

The  conclusion  of  his  argument  is : — 

"  The  pacer  has  an  inheritance  that  has  come  down  from  a  ^eater  antiquity 
than  the  running  horse,  and  it  cannot  be  logically  maintained  to  the  contrary, 
but  that  the  old  pacing  mare  overshadowed  Lapidist,  and  psychically,  indepen- 
dently, transmitted  her  Narragansett  inheritance  to  her  son  Clear  Grit,  Lapidist 
arousing  her  previous  ancestraJ  inheritance  and  securing  a  fixity  and  firmness  of 
type." 

Mr.  Patteson,  however,  puts  in  a  plea  for  the  thoroughbred  as  follows : — 

"  In  speaking  of  thoroughbred  stallions  in  Canada,  I  would  wish  to  point  out 
that  the  Royal  George  stallions,  and  Clear  Grit  and  his  sons,  of  whom  I  have  seen 
much  mention  made  during  the  course  of  the  Commission's  inquiries,  must,  in  my 
opinion,  be  allowed  to  trace  a  great  deal  of  their  excellence  to  the  thoroughbred 
blood  in  their  veins. 

"  The  Clear  Grit  family  traces  to  Lapidist  and  the  Royal  George  horse  Erin 
Chief,  to  the  imported  thoroughbred  horse  Charon ;  while  both  the  Clear  Grit 
and  Erin  Chief  families  are  descendants  of  an  imported  horse  called  Blacklock,  a 
thoroughbred  brought  into  this  neighbourhood,  and  originally  known  as  Fidget. 
34 
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"  Both  these  families  are  pre-eminently  trotting  families,  and  when  you  take 
into  account  the  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  veins  of  Rysdyk,  you  may  assnme 
that  there  is  no  trotting  blood  of  any  value  in  this  country,  that  is  not  so  mixed 
with  that  of  the  thoroughbred,  as  to  bear  out  what  I  say,  viz.,  that  thoroughbred 
blood  is  essential  to  its  excellence.  Consequently  we  ought,  even  for  trotting 
purposes,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  thoroughbred  stallions.  All  the  great 
American  trotting  families,  the  Stars  (Dexter),  the  Clays  (Patchen),  Hamble- 
tonians  (Qoldsmitn  Maid),  boast  of  thoroughbred  blood ;  while  Lady  Palmer,  and 
others^  were  clean  thoroughbreds  themselves." 

That  the  trotting  element  is  a  very  marked  characteristic  of  both  the  Gear 
Qrits  and  Royal  Georges  is  quite  clear.  In  the  Toronto  Olobe,  of  July  12th  and 
14th,  the  sporting  editor  gives  some  account  of  the  Clear  Grit  family  and  their 
performances.    His  account  of  Clear  Grit  is  as  follows : — 

"  He  turned  out  to  be  a  marvellously  plucky  colt,  and  in  time,  after  he  had 
been  near^  spoiled  by  bad  handling,  and  after  he  had  been  banged  about  the 
fiireets  of  Toronto  in  a  grocer's  cart,  he  ultimately,  after  many  vieissitades, 
turned  out  to  be  a  speedy  trotter  for  his  day,  and,  better  than  that,  a  horse  that 
was  BurQ  to  come  to  the  front  when  once  the  heats  were  broken.  He  would  staj 
all  day,  and  never  give  up  a  race  as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  stay  in  it.  Though 
he  still  lives  and  is  doing  good  service  in  the  stud,  his  trotting  days  are  long  since 
past.  I  do  not  at  the  moment  remember  what  record  he  secured  while  on  the 
turf,  but  he  is  rated  by  good  horsemen  as  able  to  beat '  85  '  in  his  trotting  days, 
while  all  who  knew  him  unite  in  the  opinion  that  he  would  have  been  very  fast 
had  he  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  judicious  handling  from  his  colthood.  He  is  a 
rangy,  light-necked,  and  heavy-barrelled  horse,  rather  remarkable'  for  his 
widely  spread  gascons.  Mt^ny  wno  have  seen  him  trot  say  he  is  the  biggest  gaited 
horse  they  ever  saw,  and  that  he  carried  his  hind  legs  and  feet  very  wide  apart, 
while  the  front  ones  moved  in  a  much  narrower  gauge. 

**  During  the  greater  part  of  his  career  in  the  stud,  Clear  Grit,  like  nearly  all 
other  Canadian-bred  stallions,  covered  all  sorts  of  mares,  good,  bad,  and  indiffer- 
ent, though,  of  course,  those  of  the  last  mentioned  classes  greatly  outnumbered 
those  of  the  former.  The  first  of  his  colts  to  come  prominently  into  notice,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  was  Clothespin,  a  horse  which,  after  showing  & 
good  turn  of  speed  in  Canada,  went  to  the  United  States,  and  showed  trials  aB 
good  as  2:22  or  better. 

"  In  the  summer  of  1876  St.  Patrick,  a  five-year-old  son  of  Clear  Grit,  trotted 
in  remarkably  good  form  at  Woodbine  Park,  and,  in  1877,  showed  a  trial  over 
Cleveland  track  in  2:22.  He  subsequently  went  wrong  temporarily,  and  has  not 
since  distinguished  himself  upon  the  turf,  though  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  do  so  any  time  he  may  happen  to  be  put  in  good  hands  and 
conditioned  for  a  race. 

"  Next  came  the  famous  bay  stallion  Amber,  by  Clear  Grit,  out  of  a  daughter 
of  Royal  Revenge  (the  latter  a  splendid  sire  of  Royal  George  extraction).  Ajnber 
was  recently  described  in  connection  with  the  report  of  the  Rochester  spring  meet- 
ing, and  it  is  necessary  to  say  but  little  concerning  him.  He  is  generally  adcnow- 
ledged  to  be  the  most  beautiful  animal  now  on  the  trotting  turf,  speeds  withoat 
weights  or  artificial  aids  of  any  kind,  i^nd  was  never  known  to  hit  himself  any- 
where when  trotting  on  anything  bearing  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a  decent 
track.  In  speeding  he  takes  a  very  long  stride, but  carries  his  hind  feet  far  enoiup 
apart  so  that  they  pass  clear  outside  of  the  front  ones,  and  never  clips  a  hair.  Be 
carries  his  head  well  up,  gathers  strongly  and  rapidly,  and,  in  short  his  way  d 
going  can  best  be  described  as  perfection  itself.    How  fast  he  can  trot  I  do  not 
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know.  I  saw  him  trot  a  mile  at  Rochester  in  2.23|,  and  it  appeared  to  be  no  effort 
for  him.  I  saw  Johnny  Qordon  come  to  him  trotting  at  a  '20  cUp,  and  yet  Amber 
shook  him  off  readily,  without  ever  straightening  his  neck.  He  is  a  good-tem- 
pered, level-headed  horse,  though  not  a  remarkably  quick  beginner.  This,  the 
most  famous  of  the  sons  of  Clear  Qrit,  was  sold  last  summer  by  Mr.  Pilkey,  of 
Brantford,  who  bred  him,  to  Feek,  of  Syracuse,  for  S3,000,  and  his  present  owner 
could  have  sold  him  at  Rochester  for  S10,000  in  cash,  had  he  wishea  to  do  so." 

The  writer  winds  up  his  description  of  a  long  list  of  Clear  Qrit's  descendants 
as  follows : — 

*'  So  much  for  the  Clear  Qrits  in  Brantford  and  vicinity,  but  they  are  scattered 
over  western  Ontario  in  great  numbers,  and  many  of  them  are  very  promising. 
The  Hamilton  pacer, '  Dan  *  shows  a  strong  inclination  to  trot,  and  shows  a  splen- 
did gait  in  that  way  of  gomg*  All  the  descendants  of  Clear  Qrit  have  nearly 
the  same  way  of  going.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  pacers  they  are  wonder- 
fully pure  gaited,  and  travel  wide  behind  like  Amber.  They  are  all  long, 
open^striders,  nearly  all  of  them  are  blood-like  and  stylish  in  appearance,  all  that 
have  done  anything  upon  the  turf  have  proved  themselves  stayers  of  the  staunch- 
est  type,  and,  in  short,  it  appears  to  me  tnat  they  are  just  what  is  required  to  cross 
with  the  descendants  of  old  Messenger.  From  such  a  cross  the  breeder  could 
hardly  £ail  to  secure  game,  staunch,  and  stylish  roadsters,  while,  when  he  did 
happen  to  raise  a  fast  colt,  he  would  have  one  that  would  neither  knock  his  legs 
to  pieces  nor  break  his  spirit  and  constitution  by  carrying  artificial  weights  before  ne 
had  reached  maturity.'' 

The  Hambletonians. 

It  is  to  ''the  descendants  of  old  Messenger,"  represented  in  this  instance  by 
the  Hambletonian  family^  attention  will  now  be  directed. 

In  the  year  1788,  a  thoroughbred  horse  named  Messenger  was  imported  from 
England  to  the  United  States.  His  pedigree  showed  him  to  be  a  direct  descend- 
ant of  the  Darley  Arabian.  From  the  Darley  Arabian  came  Flying  Childers ;  from 
Ghilders,  Blaze ;  from  Blaze^  Engineer ;  from  Engineer,  Mambrino  (represented 
in  the  cut  on  the  next  page) ;  and  from  Mambrino,  Messenger.  Of  Messenger's 
history,  after  his  arrival  in  America,  Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

**  Messenger  was  imported  into  this  country  in  1788,  and  he  first  arrived  at 
Philadelphia.  He  served  for  twenty  years,  during  seventeen  of  which  the  exact 
places  where  he  stood,  and  at  what  prices,  are  known  to  posterity,  as  well  as 
what  mares  he  served  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life.  Wallace  reprints  a 
stud  poster  of  March  1st,  1802,  signed  by  Isaiah  Bur?:  and  Benjamin  B.  Cooper, 
in  which  the  second  paragraph  of  the  announcement  reads  as  follows : — '  Mes- 
senger proved  himself  a  noted  sire  and  foal  getter  when  he  stood  in  Pennsylvania, 
New  Jersey,  Long  Island,  and  Goshen.  His  stock,  some  of  which  is  selling  from 
$500  to  $2,000  each,  are  equal,  or  perhaps  superior,  to  any  other  horse  in  the 
States. 

"Mr.  Yan  Banst,  his  owner,  put  it  on  record  forty-five  years  ago  that,  for  a 
number  of  years,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  he  leased  his  services  for  an  annual  rental, 
free  of  aU  expenses  to  him,  of  $1,000  per  annum.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  this 
was  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago,  that  he  was  located  each  season  in  some 
section  of  the  country  that  was  essentially  agricultural^  and  that  the  average 
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htrmer  oonld  not  then  command  one  dollar  as  easily  as  he  can  ten  now,  -we  cud  ' 
begin  to  realize  Bomething  of  the  magnitude  of  a  nat  annual  rental  of  $1,000  for  I 
the  serviceB  of  a  stallion  in  that  day. 

"It  became  noted  shortly  after  his  arrival,  that  he  was  a  horse  of  real 
innate  superiority,  of  peculiar  prepotency,  or  a  determinatidb  to  convey  to  pos- 
terity not  only  what  had  been  conferred  upon  himself,  but  an  additional  charac- 
teristic. He  originated  a  type  of  horses  ^most  entirely  different  from  the  family 
from  which  he  came,  nnless  the  combination  that  produced  Mambrino,  the  sire  of 
MesBcnger,  was  an  exception.  He  embodied  '  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howard^,' 
tni  was  the  '  noblest  Roman  of  them  all.' 

"  One  of  Messenger's  ancestors,  it  is  said,  had  the  faculty  of  straddling  when 
on  the  run,  and  he  conveyed  that  peculiar  habit  to  his  family.  Messengers  were 
all  large,  stylish  horses,  and  although  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources  on  the 
dam's  side,  they  generally  followed  the  sire,  and  produced  trotters  that  were  not 
celebrated  for  epeed  particularly,  but  as  roadsters. 

"In  Rhode  Island,  in  New  York,  and  in  New  Jersey,  there  grew  up  a  stock 
of  horses  known  as  the  Messenger  stock,  and  they  were  all  sought  at  very  high 

{trices.  The  sons  of  Messenger  were  gathered  up  during  the  last  few  years  of  his 
ife,  and  taken  in  all  directions.  Some  were  taken  to  Maine,  and  produced  the 
Bush  Messenger  family.  Ogden's  Messenger  was  sired  by  imported  Messenger, 
and  stood  for  many  years  on  the  banks  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  across  froiii 
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Morriaburg.    It  is  claimed  that  Ogden's  Messenger  produced  Tippoo,  but  that  has 
not  been  proved  to  my  satisfaction. 

.  '**  Messenger  had  very  many  oiher  sons,  which  went  in  different  directions, 
and  wherever  they  went  they  all  seemed  to  impart  an  influence  that  produced 
strong,  able  drivers,  and  fine  coach  horses.  The  greatest  of  Messenger's  second 
descendants  was  probably  Tippoo  Saib,  Junior.  It  was  demonstrated  that  if  a 
Messenger's  grandson  and  a  Messenger's  granddaughter  were  bred  together,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dutchman  by  the  above  sire  out  of  Nettle  bv  Black  Messenger,  they 
would  produce  trotters  which  would  go  three  miles  in  7:82|,  an  actual  performamse, 
standing  unequalled  for  thirty-three  years,  when  on  September  21st,  1872,  the 
great  mare.  Huntress,  in-bred  in  the  same  line  by  Volunteer  by  Rysdyk's  Hamble- 
tonian,  reduced  the  three-mile  feat  to  7:21f ,  which  stands  imequalled  yet." 

From  Messenger  came  Mambrino ;  from  Mambrino,  Abdallah ;  and  from  Ab- 
dallah,  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  the  founder  of  the  Hambletonian  branch  of  the 
Abdallah-Messenger  stock.  Hambletonian,  with  the  exception  of  one  cross  with 
imported  Bellfounder,  was  strictly  in-bred  from  Messenger. 

His  pedigree  is  supplied  by  Dr.  McMonagle,  as  follows : — 

(     Eng.  Mambrino. 
/imp.  Messengor.  (  Throughbred  Mare. 

'Abdallah.  J  Mambrino  |  i  imp.  Sonrkrout. 

I  V  Daughter  of  ( Thoroughbred  Mare. 

V  Amasonia.  (  Son  of  imp.  Meflsenger. 

\  Unknown, 
/imp.  Bellfounder. 

J  rimp.  Messenger. 

Ohas.  Kent  Mare  )  /Bishop's  Hambftt  <  Tunp.  Shark. 

VOneEye,  J  iPheasant  < 

1  (imp.  Messenger.  I  Thoroughbred. 

Uavertail      \ 

(.Unknown. 


"Two  streams  of  Messenger  blood  unite  in  Abdallah,  the  sire  of  Hambletonian^  and  two  streams  unite 
in  One  £ye^  his  granddam,  and  these  foor  streams  unite  in  him." 

Of  imported  Bellfounder  it  is  said : — 

"Imported  Bellfomider — designated  the  'wonderful  Norfolk  Trotter' — ^was  im- 
ported from  England  by  James  Boott,  and  landed  at  Boston,  Mass.,  in  July,  1822. 
He  was  a  bright  bay  with  black  legs,  standing  16  hands  high.  His  stud  card  of 
the  following  year  says : — '  His  sire,  old  Bellfoimder,  was  a  true  descendant  of  the 
original  blood  of  the  Fireaways,  which  breed  of  horses  stands  unrivalled  for  the  sad- 
dle. Bellfounder  is  allowed  by  the  best  judges  in  Norfolk  to  be  the  fastest  and 
best  bred  horse  ever  sent  out  of  that  county.  At  five  years  old  he  trotted  2 
miles  in  6  minutes,  and  in  the  following  year  was  matched  for  200  guineas  to 
trot  9  miles  in  80  minutes,  which  he  won  easily  by  22  seconds.'" 

In  calling  attention  to  the  merits  of  the  Messenger-Hambletonian  stock,  the 

records  of  their  performances  and  the  prices  they  have  been  sold  for,  Mr.  Wiser 

says: — 

Of  this  stock  Goldsmith's  Maid,  record  2:14,  brought $20,000 

Dexter,  record  2:17^,  brought 83,000 

Jay  Gould,  record  2:20^,  brought 80,000 

Judge  Pullerton,  record  2:18,  brought 15,000 

George  Wilkes,  record  2:22,  brought 16,000 

Gazelle,  record  2:21,  brought 10,000 

Rosalind,  record  2:21},  brought 20,000 

Chas.  Blackman,  4  months  old,  brought 6,000 
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Prospero,  record  2:20,  bronght $2B,000 

Dame  Trot,  record  2:22,  brought 10.000 

Joe  Elliott,  no  record,  brought 10,000 

Bruno,  record  2:29i^,  brought 16,000 

Startle,  no  record,  brought 25,000 

Robert  Bonner.no  record,  brought IS.OOO 

Dauntlesa,  no  record,  brought 10,000 

Happy  Medium,  no  record,  brought 24,000 

Socrates,  no  record,  brought 21,000 

Edvart  Everett,  no  record,  bronght 20,000 

Walliill  Chief,  no  record,  brought 10,000 

Maud  8.,  record,  2:llf,  brought 21,000 

Steinway,  2  yr.  old,  record  2:81^,  and  8  yr.  old  record  2:25}, 

bronght 18,000 

Dick  Swiveller,  record  2:18,  brought 16,000 

Trinkett,  4  yr.  old,  record  2:191,  brought 11,000 

"  I  paid  $10,000  for  Rysdyk  with  no  record.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  that  brought  euch  large  prices.  It  ie  the  trotters  of  this  family  that  make 
encb  performers  on  the  American  turf.  As  a  family  they  have  the  best  records, 
with  the  greatest  number  of  performers,  and  the  greatest  number  of  beats  within 
the  2:30  standard  adopted  by  the  Naiional  Associatiou  of  Trotting  Horse  Breeders." 

Maud  8.,  bowerer,  has,  since  the  above  eridoDce  was  given,  aohiered  even  a 
greater  triomph  in  the  unparalleled  feat  of  trotting  a  mUe  in  2: 10}. 


«  UAOD  S."— Uboom  SilU}. 
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The  following  are  some  of  her  performances : — 

At  Cincinnati,  July  6th,  in  2:84  class  (4  starters),  Maud  S.  won  in  three 
heats,  2:25,  2:80  and  2:28.  Special  purse  at  Chicago,  July  24th,  against  Trinket, 
won  in  three  heats,  2:19,  2:21^  an^  2:18^. 

At  Buffalo,  August  4th,  2:19  class  (4  starters),  Driver  winning  the  first  heat 
in  2:17 ;  Maud  S.  the  next  three  heats,  2:15^,  2:16}  and  2:16^. 

At  Cleveland,  2:19  class  (4  starters),  three  heats,  Maud  S.,  2:24,  2:28  and 
2:81. 

At  Springfield,  purse  to  beat  2:12},  Maud  S.,  2:20i|^  and  2:19. 

At  Rochester,  August  12th,  purse  to  beat  2:12^,  Maud  S.,  2:11^^,  2:20. 
(St.  Julian  same  day  and  track  made  2:11}.) 

Chicago,  September  18th,  special  purse  to  beat  2:11|,  Maud  S.,  2:10} .  This 
was  her  last  race  for  the  season. 

Maud  S.  has  already  been  noticed  as  inheriting  pacing  blood  through  her 
dam.  Miss  Russell,  daughter  of  Pilot  Junior.  '  Her  sire,  Harold,  is  an  in-bred 
Hambletonian,  his  dam.  Enchantress,  and  his  sire,  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  being 
both  by  Abdallah,  grandson  of  Messenger. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  Hambletonian  family  in  Canada  is  Rysdyk, 
already  mentioned  as  purchased  by  Mr.  Wiser,  M.F.,  for  $10,000,  without  record 
on  the  turf,  but  esteemed  invaluable  for  breeding  purposes. 

Rysdyk  is  descended  on  the  dam  side  from  Lexington,  a  horse  that,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  McMonagle,  "  has  produced  more  runners  at  the  running  gait  than  any 
other  stallion.'' 

Lexington  sired  Lady  Duke,  of  whom  Dr.  McMonagle  says  : — 

"Aristides  Welch,  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  is  probably  the  most 
astute  breeder  of  blooded  horse  stock  in  the  United  States,  except  Alexander, 
of  Kentucky.  He  ftoea  into  the  examination  of  pedigrees  systematically  and 
philosophically,  and  he  will  breed  from  nothing  but  what  is  pure  and  has  a  per- 
ceptible line  of  inheritance.  He  raised  Lady  Duke,  who  was  by  Lexin<^t)n,  and 
her  pedigree  shows  that  she  came  directly  through  Madoc,  by  Americau  Eclipse, 
who  was  out  of  Miller's  Damsel,  by  Messenger.  Mr.  Welch  conceived  the  idea 
that  if  he  could  incorporate  Messenger  blood  with  thoroughbred  blood,  and  fur- 
ther concentrate  it  with  Hambletonian,  which  was  in-bred  Messenger  (and  when 
I  say  in-bred  I  refer  only  to  sires),  he  would  produce  a  model  horse  to  breed 
from.    He  produced  Rysdyk.'.' 

Dr.  McMonagle  adds  as  to  Rysdyk : — 

"  Hambletonian  is  dead,  and  no  other  I^dvk  could  be  produced  in  the 
same  way.  This  Rysdyk  is  extraordinary.  He  has  a  wealth  of  muscles  in  the 
gluteal  regions  that  is  simply  immense.  He  has  buttocks  on  him  like  a  Short- 
horn bull  Rysdyk  produces  true  to  his  type.  To  a  learned  man,  and  a  man  who 
studies  the  philosophy  of  breeding,  he  Is  a  Wonder.  He  breeds  truthfully  to  his 
ancestral  inneritance  independent  of  what  he  meets  on  the  dam's  side." 

Of  the  Hambletonians'  performances,  Dr.  McMonagle  says : — 

"  The  Hambletonian  family  out  of  20  performers  trotting  in  2:18,  or  better 
is  credited  with  one-half,  and  out  of  a  total  of  64  performers  with  records  of  2:20 
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or  letter,  have  18,  one-third  of  the  whole  number ;  they  have  the  best  recoid  of 
2:12j,  with  1,653  he&ta,  andlSl  performers  h&ving  records  of  2:30,  or  better;  and 
tefltcui  by  that  record,  stand  fint  in  all  the  classes  in  2:30  or  better.  Their  pro- 
genitor, Rysdyk's  Hambletonian,  himself  produced  the  incomparable  nomber 
of  32  within  the  2:30  standard — having  43  sonfi,  sires  of  2:30  trotters;  17  grand- 
sons, sires  of  2:30  trotters  ;  and  i  great-grandsons,  aires  of  2:30  trotteia,  a  prepo- 
tency guaranteeing  breeders  that  his  male  descendante  can  impart  with  uniformity 
to  their  produce  the  beet  characteristics  of  their  &mily  and  transmit  those  charac- 
teristics for  successive  generations,  and,  while  remaining  true  to  their  original 
type,  they  not  only  effect  an  improvement  in  others,  hut  an  improvement  in 
themselves. 

"  Along  with  the  native  type  they  will  produce  something  diB»imilAr  and 
superior  from  anything  any  othos  sire  could  produce.  The  HambletoDian  is  the 
Shorthorn  of  creation. 


"IBTTWGTOIT." 
The  Orey  Eagles,  Black  Hawks,  anu  Tippooe  (the  latter  «o  elder  branch  of  the 
same  family  as  the  Royal  Oeorges)  are  still  represented  in  Canada,  although  the 
traces  of  their  descent  are,  for  wont  of  any  record,  gradually  being  lost. 

The  Cleveland  Bays. 
The  Cleveland  Bays  originated,  at  an  indefinitely  distinct  period,  in  the  district 
of  Yorkshire,  England,  that  gives  them  their  name.    They  were  the  old-fashioned 
coach  horses  of  earlier  days  when  roads  were  bad,  coaches  heavy,  and  speed  of  httle 
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importance,  while  a  certain  dignity  of  style  and  action  in  the  steeds  was  regarded 
aa  a  proper  accompaniment  of  travelling  greatcess.  Dr.  McMonagle  in  his  evi- 
dence quotes  Mr.  George  E.  Brown,  of  Aurora,  IHinoia,  in  regard  to  these  boraes  ea 
f olloWB : — 

"  Mr.  Qeo.  E.  Brown,  of  Aurora,  Illinois,  is  the  only  American  importer  and 
lireeder  of  Cleveland  Bays  so  called.  In  endeavouring  to  produce  the  park  horse  he 
explains  himself  thus :  "Having  some  knowledge  of  the  Cleveland  Bays,  we  were 
confident  they  would  meet  the  requirementa.  We  went  to  England  and  thoroughly 
investigated  them,  as  well  as  the  different  breeds  in  Scotland  and  France.  We  also 
consulted  with  the  best  breeders,  managers  of  large  stage  companies,  and  others 
liugely  interested  in  different  horses.  Our  first  conclusions  were  confirmed,  and 
'we  commenced  importing  in  1876.  We  are  well  aware  that  many  writers 
(some  of  them  English)  claim  that  the  Cleveland  Bays  are  extinct.  In  a  certain 
sense  this  is  true,  and  by  the  same  reasoning  Clyde  and  Norman  are  in  the  same 
£z,  that  is  to  say,  not  the  same  they  were  one  hundred  years  ago. 

"As  originally  bred  the  Cleveland  Bay  Was  a  strong,  coarse  horse,  weighing 
over  1,600  pounds,  and  used  to  haul  the  ponderous  old  stages  over  long  routes. 
With  the  advent  of  steam  those  old  stages  were  displaced  bylightervehicles,  requir- 
ing lighter  horses;  couBequently,  during  the  past  mtyyears, the  Cleveland  Bay  has 
it^n  considerably  reduced  in  size ;  in  some  cases  by  an  infusion  of  the  blood  of 
the  race  horse,  and  in  others  by  judicious  selections  of  the  finer  families." 

Youatt,  speaking  of  the  improved  Cleveland,  says :  "  Now  we  have  an  animal 
with  far  more  strength  and  treble  the  speed." 


OLBVBLAND  BAX. 
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Professor  Low  says:  "It  is  the  progressive  mixture  of  the  blood  of  horses  of 
higher  breeding,  with  those  of  the  common  race,  that  has  produced  the  variety 
of  coach  horse  usually  termed  the  Cleveland  Bay.''  The  district  of  Cleveland 
owes  its  superiority  in  the  production  of  this  beautiful  race  of  horses  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  definite  breed,  formed,  not  by  accidental  mixture,  but  by  continued 
cultivation. 

In  a  word  the  original  Cleveland  Bay  is  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  he  is  re- 
placed  by  a  horse  suited,  by  the  commingling  of  the  thoroughbred  with  the 
old  Cleveland  blood,  for  the  purposes  of  the  times. 

Mr.  Patteson  says  of  the  Cleveland  Bays : — 

"There  are  not  many  Cleveland  Bay  stallions  in  the  country.  A  few — ^per- 
haps not  pure-bred — ^were  exhibited  both  at  Hamilton  and  Toronto  at  the  late 
fairs.  Those  at  the  Toronto  Exhibition  were  shown  by  a  farmer  named,  I  think, 
Somerville.  There  are  no  native  pure-bred  Cleveland  Bays ;  in  fact,  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  pure-bred  mares  of  this  class  in  the  country  at  alL 
Mr.  Abbott,  of  Montreal,  imported  two  pure-bred  mares,  but  I  know  of  no 
others. 

"  I  should  welcome  the  importation  of  Cleveland  bay  mares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  carriage  stock,  but  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  stallion.  The 
Cleveland  stallion  comes  from  the  district  in  England  indicated  by  his  name, 
and  a  good  prize-taking  specimen  can  be  got  there  for  S1,000." 

Mr.  Williams,  however,  says  : — 

**  There  are  a  few  Cleveland  Bays  in  this  Province,  but  I  do  not  think  so 
highly  of  them  as  Mr.  Patteson  does.  The  few  I  have  seen  have  usually  been 
very  deficient  in  action,  while  their  colts  have  been  raw-boned,  very  slow  to  ma- 
ture, not  very  strong  in  constitution,  and,  while  rather  imposing  in  appearance, 
from  a  side  view,  make  bad  horses  to  follow.  I  have  not  seen  the  Cleveland  Bays 
in  the  old  country,  and  I  am  speaking  merely  of  those  that  have  been  brought 
out  here,  as  nearly  pure-bred  as  they  can  be  got,  and  their  progeny.  I  think  the 
breed  is  pretty  well  run  out." 

It  is  quite  possible  to  reconcile,  or  at  least  account  for,  these  rather  conflict- 
ing statements.  There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  Cleveland  Bays,  both  in  England 
and  elsewhere,  and  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  inferior  horses,  claiming  to 
be  improved  Cleveland  Bays,  which  have  no  such  definite  type  or  standard  as 
some  other  breeds,  should  be  palmed  off  upon  the  foreign  buyer.  On  thia  point 
Mr.  Geo.  E.  Brown,  already  quoted,  says : — 

''  Of  late  years  the  demand  for  hunters  has  been  very  great,  and  as  Cleveland 
mares  and  thoroughbred  stallions  produce  the  most  popular  'weight-carrying 
hunter,'  they  have  been  extensively  bred  in  this  way,  §nd  to-day  even  the  im- 
proved Cleveland  is  very  scarce,  which  has  led  to  the  assertion  that  they  are  ex- 
tinct. But  there  are  reliable  breeders  in  Yorkshire,  having  mares  descended  from 
old  and  popular  families,  who  take  pains  to  secure  the  service  of  stallions  of  the 
same  class.  But  even  this  cannot  last  long,  for  agents  of  the  Bufisian,  Oerman 
and  French  governments  are  constantly  scouring  the  country  for  large  and  strong 
'  nags '  and  Cleveland  stallions,  paying  high  prices,  which  accounts  for  their  not 
being  sooner  introduced  into  this  country.  The  improved  Cleveland  stands  from 
16^  to  16)  hands  high^  and  weighs  from  1,850  to  1,450  pounds. 
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"  It  has  been  laj  good  fortaue  to  personally  inspect  eome  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stallions  that  have  been  acknowledged  and  patronized  as  Cleveland  Bays  by 
the  most  reliable  breeders  in  Yorkshire,  during  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years. 
Among  them  are  '  Bamaby,'  '  Lucks- AH,'  '  Champion,'  '  Brilliant,'  '  Emperor,* 
'  Wonderfol  Lad,'  'General  Benefit,'  and  many  others.  Some  of  the  above  are 
owned  there  and  doing  service  still,  with  many  of  their  descendants. 

"  Stallions  called  '  Cleveland  Bays '  have  no  doubt  been  imported  and  fiuled 
of  good  results ;  but  genuine  Cleveland  Bays  have  to  my  certain  knowledge  been 
imported  and  been  eminently  sncceesfol  in  prodncing  just  the  '  model  horse,* 
'  bay,  16  hands,  weighing  1,200  pounds,  wiu  plenty  of  bone,  symmetrical  alt 
over, '  action  high  and  trappy,'  yet  he  is  at  home  on  the  reaper  or  threshing 
machine." 

The  Suffolk  PondL 
Of  the  breeds  of  draught  horses  represented  in  Canada  the  Suffolk  Punch  is 
one  of  the  most  promising. 


SUFFOLK  PUNOH. 
Mr.  Patteeon  speaks  c^  the  Stiffolk:  aa  follows : — 
"I  think  the  chestnut  Suffolk  stallion  would  immensely  improve  our  general 

Enrpose  and  agricultural  stock,  and  possibly  even  our  dray  and  heavynuaught 
orses.  • 

"  The  foetoftheClydeatallionare  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Suffolk;  being 
either  flat,  or  shelly,  brittle,  and  split,  whereas  those  of  the  Sufiolk  are  as  sound 
as  a  thoroughbred's,  that  is  to  say,  their  texture  is  very  firm,  close,  elastic,  and  not 
liable  to  break.  Agaia,  a  Suffolk  has  scarcely  any  more  hair  on  his  lejra  than  a 
Cleveland  Bay,  ana  his  weight  is  almost  equal  to  that  o£  the  Clyde.  There  are 
Suffolk  stallions  quite  aa  heavy  as  ordinaiy  Clydes,  but  the  general  weight  ia 
leeB. 

"  I  say  that  it  would  be  wise  not  only  to  encourage  the  Suffolks  as  a  breed 
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bat  for  crossing  purposes  I  value  them  much  beyond  the  Clydes,  for  the  reason  that 
the  latter  crossed  with  a  common  mare  gets  a  mongrel,  because  the  cross  is  too 
sudden  and  violent,  and  the  contrast  too  strong.  On  the  other  hand  the  Sufiolk 
does  not  present  so  severe  a  contrast  to  the  ordinary  mare  as  the  Clyde,  being 
naturally  a  much  lighter  timbered  horse,  of  greater  endurance,  smooti^er  shape, 
and  without  the  cleit  rump  of  the  Clyde,  and  a  cross  with  him  would  produce  an 
animal  good  for  agricultural,  dray,  or  omnibus  purposes,  or  in  fact  anything  short 
of  a  hunter. 

''  I  have  seen  many  carriage  horses  bred  by  mating  thoroughbred  sires  and 
Suffolk  mares,  and  would  not  be  surprised  if  that  were  the  origin  of  the  Cleveland 
Bay.  A  Suffolk  horse  of  the  proper  kind  is  a  chestnut  resembling  the  Clyde  in 
substance  and  contour,  but  has  not  the  quantity  of  hair  on  the  legs  that  the  latter 
has,  and  which  often  serves  to  hide  many  imperfections  and  diseases.  I  should 
say  the  bone  of  the  Suffolk  is  as  big  as  that  of  the  Clyde,  but  he  is  much  like  what 
a  Clyde  crossed  twice  with  a  Cleveland  Bay  would  become.  When  I  was  last  in 
England  I  saw  great  numbers  of  Suffolks  in  the  county  of  that  name,  and  in  part 
of  Norfolk.  I  hold  not  only  that  they  are  better  horses  for  crossing  purposes  tlian 
the  Clydes,  but  also  that  few  fair  specimens  of  the  class  have  ever  been  imported 
into  Ontario. 

"A  young  Suffolk  stallion  can  be  bought  in  En^^land  for  about  100  guineas, 
($500  to  $600)  much  the  same  price  as  would  be  paid  for  a  Cleveland  Bay.  Mr 
Simon  Beattie  has  imported  some  Suffolks,  and  thinks  highly  of  them ;  but  the 
most  of  his  have  been  sold  out  of  the  Province.  Mr.  Beattie,  with  a  pair  of 
Suffolk  mares,  once  took  the  Provincial  prize  over  all  comers  in  the  class  for 
heavy  teams.'' 

The  Olydesdales. 

The  Clydesdale  is  too  well  known  in  Ontario  to  need  an  elaborate  description^ 
although  the  views  of  his  utility  and  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  the  country  are 
interesting,  and  some  of  them  have  already  been  noticed.  To  the  great  importance 
attached  in  Great  Britain  to  the  purity  of  the  breed  of  the  ClydesdaleBy  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  Dr.  McMonagle's  evidence  bears  testimony : — 

"  On  the  importance  of  registration,  so  as  to  distinguish  one  stock  from  the 
other,  and  to  keep  each  stock  pure  and  free  from  the  other,  and  to  keep  each  stock 
pure  and  free  from  contamination,  it  was  thought  that  the  Clydesdales  might  de- 
teriorate, owing  to  the  want  of  proper  protection  by  classification,  and  no  less  a 
man  than  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  has  of  late  years  originated  a  socie^  in  Scotland 
for  the  protection  of  the  Olydesdales.  Three  years  ago  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  was 
elected  president ;  97  noblemen  and  gentlemen  joined  as  life  governors,  paying 
ten  guineas  each ;  57  life  members  paid  five  guineas  each ;  and  there  were  44 
annual  members — altogether  198  members,  producing  an  income  for  the  Society 
of  £1,112  for  the  first  year.  Their  first  volume,  for  a  register  of  stallions  only, 
had  1,400  entries,  and  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  generously  paid  the  expenses  of  its 
printing,  ana  gave  each  member  a  copy.  The  second  volume  appeared  only  a  few 
months  ago,  and  the  same  attention  to  detail  which  characterized  the  first  volxuno 
has  been  maintained  throughout.  This  volume  contains  a  record  of  the  colour, 
the  dates  of  foaling,  and  all  the  marks." 

Mr.  Tumlin  says : — 

''  A  good  many  Clydes  are  being  imported,  some  of  them  very  good.  We  do 
not  object  to  white  on  the  hind  legs,  but  we  do  not  like  it  on  the  fore  feet.  Nearly 
all  our  large  buyers  in  the  United  States  are  Jews,  and  they  don't  like  a  hoTM 
with  white  fore  feet." 
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Mr.  Wiser  saya : — 

'*  Clydesdales  are,  I  think,  altogether  the  best  strain  to  use  upon  onr  native 
mares  to  improve  onr  draught  horses.  I  should  certainly  stick  very  closely  to 
them  for  that  purpose.  Of  this  stock  I  would  strongly  advise  the  use  of  imported 
or  thorough-bred  sires." 

Mr.  Patteson  says : — 

''  I  think  the  tendency  of  horse  breeders  in  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  is  to 
use  Clyde,  or  heavy  draught  stallions  too  promiscuously,  that  is,  not  only  with  big, 
heavy  mares,  but  upon  small  light  mares  as  well. 

"  The  best  horse  for  actual  draught  that  we  have,  is  unquestionably  the  Clyde, 
as  nearly  pure  as  can  be  got.  By  draught  horses,  I  understand  you  to  mean  such 
as  are  suitoble  for  railway  lorries,  brewers'  and  distillers'  waggons  and  drays,  or 
fitted  for  taking  about  machines." 

Mr.  Williams  speaks  somewhat  critically  of  the  Clydes.    He  says : — 

"  From  what  I  have  heard  of  them,  and  judging  by  the  specimen  I  saw — 
which  was  imported  by  Senator  Cochrane — I  should  say  that  the  Suffolk  has  a 
better  head  than  the  Ulyde,  is  cleaner  cut  out  under  the  jowl,  has  a  better  neck, 
is  generally  deeper  and  better  formed  about  the  chest,  has  a  vastly  better  barrel, 
has  full  round  ribs  instead  of  the  slab  sides  of  the  Clyde,  and  is  without  the  rag- 
gedness  of  the  latter's  hips.  The  loin  is  broad  and  well  muscled,  the  quarters  are 
well  rounded,  the  weight  well  carried  back  to  the  buttocks,  the  stifles  heavy,  the  gas- 
eous well  spread,  and  the  hocks  well  let  down,  and  it  is  farther  from  the  root 
of  the  tail  to  the  bottom  of  the  stifles.  The  Clydesdales  are  split  up  too  much 
behind  ever  to  make  stylish  or  desirable  horses,  while  the  Suffblks  give  evidence 
of  very  much  better  breeding  all  over,  being  finer  in  the  coat,  and  with  legs  com- 
paratively smooth,  and  free  from  those  gummy  tissues  and  coarseness  so  common 
in  the  Clydesdales.  The  legs  of  the  horse  that  Mr.  Cochrane  imported  were  as 
dean  as  those  of  a  good  roadster,  while  they  had  all  the  weight  of  bone  and  sinew 
of  which  any  Clydesdale  could  boast.  I  would  very  strong^  recommend  the  im- 
portation of  the  Sufiblk  Punch  as  a  means  of  improving  our  horses." 

Mr.  Qeorge  Cockbum,  of  Baltimore  (Northumberland),  says : — 

''I  make  a  speciality  of  breeding  horses.  My  preference  in  breeds  is  the 
Clydesdale,  and  though  I  have  some  blood  horses,  the  most  of  my  horses  are 
draught.  In  1872  we  brought  out  a  thoroughbred  Clyde,  and  have  been  breeding 
Clydes  ever  since. 

"  I  do  not  think  the  Clydes  are  deteriorating,  but  think,  perhaps,  they  may 
be  getting  slower  and  colder-blooded,  which  is  rather  desirable,  in  order  to  make 
them  steady  working  horses." 

Mr.  Robert  Beith,  of  Darlington  (Durham),  says : — 

"  The  first  Clydesdale  mare  I  bought  was  five  years  ago,  but  previous  to  that 
I  had  been  using  pure  Clyde  stcJlions.  For  twenty-five  years  we  have  been  using 
pure  bred  stallions,  and  high  bred  mares,  and  at  one  time  we  imported  three  stal- 
lions into  the  country.  lately  I  have  imported  the  Clyde  fillies  and  the  colts. 
I  do  not  think  the  Clydesdales  deteriorate  here,  if  they  are  kept  pure  and  are  judi- 
ciously crossed. 

"  We  breed  our  own  well-bred  Canadian  mares  to  the  best  Gydesdale  stallions 
we  can  procure,  and  when  the  colts  reach  four  years  old  they  can  be  sold  readily 
At  from  SI  50  to  S200.  These  are  heavy  horses,  weighing  1,000  to  1,500  pounds 
or  thereabouts.  I  find  them  very  useful  on  the  farm,  and  when  I  wish  to  disposo 
of  them,  I  can  do  so  easily. 
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"  I  would  not  call  them  general-purpose  horses.  They  are  rather  draught 
horses  for  the  American  market.  I  sell  to  jobbers  or  dealers.  Good  Clyde  stal- 
lions at  three  years  old  are  worth  about  $1,000^  bred  from  Canadian  mares  with 
four  crosses  in  them." 

Mr.  Lawrie,  of  Malvern  (York),  who,  in  addition  to  the  business  of  breeding 
Ayrshire  cattle  also  raises  pure-bred  Clydesdales  says: — 

"  I  raise  pure  Clydesdale  horses,  chiefly  for  sale.  I  have  at  present  a  couple 
of  mares  and  a  couple  of  stallions  that  I  brought  out  from  Scotland.  I  think  the 
Clydesdale  stallion  on  the  Canadian  mare  is  the  best  cross  you  can  get 

"  My  object  in  crossing  the  Clydesdale  on  the  Canadian  stock  is  to  raise  a 
general  purpose  horse.  The  lighter  horses  may  be  more  suitable  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  where  long  journeys  are  necessary,  but  I  think  a  farmer  who  keeps  two 
or  three  span  of  horses  should  keep  a  span  of  Clydesdales  and  a  span  of  light  ones. 
We  never  find  the  Clydesdales  too  heavy  for  the  market,  and  the  pure  heavy 
Clydesdale  horses  sell  for  more  than  any  others.  I  raise  about  four  horses  eveiy 
year.  They  are  mostly  of  the  same  type,  got  by  a  thoroughbred  Clydesdale  stal- 
lion, and  from  as  heavy  mares  as  I  can  gei  I  go  in  for  the  heaviest  make  I  can 
find,  I  usually  sell  my  horses  in  Toronto ;  the  Americans  come  here  to  buy  them 
all  the  time,  and  I  thiii^,  take  them  to  New  York.  We  find  them  equallv  saleable 
for  the  plough  as  we  do  for  dray  horses  for  the  city.  For  a  good  draught  horse  I 
have  frequently  got  as  much  as  S200  at  three  years  old.  Such  a  horse  would 
weigh  1,300  or  1,400.  The  Clydesdales  are  bred  here  more  numerously  than  ajiy 
other  class  of  horses.  I  think  the  produce  of  imported  stock  is  as  large  as  the  im- 
ported stock  itself.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  Canadian  climate  that 
reduces  their  size." 


The  Percherons. 

The  Percherons,  in  Ontario,  are  few  in  number  although  some  very  fine  sped- 
meus  of  the  breed  are  now  to  be  met  with..  The  Commissioners  visited  the  large 
farm  and  horse-breeding  establishment  of  Messrs.  Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  of 
Walkerville,  near  Windsor,  in  order  to  see  some  very  fine  Percherons  puixdiased 
by  them  not  long  previously  from  a  number  imported  from  France  by  an  Ameri- 
can dealer. 

Mr.  Hiram  Walker  describes  the  Percheron  as  follows  :-^ 

**  The  Percheron  is  a  snug,  close-built  horse,  easily  kept,  has  a  quick  acdon, 
is  a  fast  walker,  and,  for  a  heavy  horse,  a  fast  trotter;  he  is  good-tempered,  and  has 
gi  eat  endurance.  The  majority  are  grey,  but,  in  the  lot  I  bDUght  from,  there  were 
several  black  horses  and  some  bays. 

"  To  cross  our  stock,  or  even  as  they  ai-e,  they  will,  in  my  opinion,  make  excel- 
lent general-purpose  horses.  They  don't  eat  more  than  half  what  other  horses  eat 
to  keep  them  in  the  same  condition. 

"  Our  Clydes,  I  think,  would  get  better  action  and  a  lighter  carriage  if  crossed 
with  the  Percheron.  The  Percheron  has  good  bone  and  stren^h  in  compact  com- 
pass. A  Percheron  horse  weighing  1,800  pounds  will  go  twenty  miles  as  light  as 
a  pony. 

**  A  properly  selected,  large,  well-developed,  light,  common  mare,  crossed  by  a 
Percheron  horse,  should  give  a  good  carriage  horse.  I  think  the  Percheron  colts 
will  be  equal  to  any  imported  horses.  We  have  a  large  number  of  mares  in  foai 
by  Romulus." 
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The  horse  in  the  accompanying  cut,  while  in  many  respects  a  prett;  faithful 
iUofitration,  hardlj  conveya  a  just  idea  of  the  springineeB  and  vivocitj  of  the  Ferch- 
erone  as  represented  in  Messrs.  Walker's  stables.  The  latter  consisted  of  one 
stallion,  three  mares  and  two  colts.  For  Bomulos,  the  firm  had  paid  $S,000,  and 
for  the  marea  31,000  each. 

Mr.  Walker  described  them  as  follows : — 

"Romulus  was  foaled  April  23rd,  1873.  He  waa  got  by  the  (French)  Qov- 
emmeot  approved  stallion  Romulus,  whose  sire  was  the  Government  approved 
stallion  Monarch.  The  dam  of  Romulus  was  a  da.pple-^«y  mare  named  Julia, 
sired  by  Romulus  by  Monarch.  He  is  therefore  in-ored  from  two  famous  horses, 
winners  of  all  the  great,  concourses  of  France  in  their  time. 

"  He  won  the  first  prize  and  gold  medal  at  the  Universal  Exposition  of 
Paris  in  1878,  and  in  the  same  year  nearly  thirty  other  prizes,  two  for  trotting. 
Bomnlus  is  a  beantiful  dapple-grey  with  heavy  white  mane  and  tail ;  be  is  a  very 
fast  walker  which  is  a  valuable  characteristic  of  the  Ferch^vn  horse ;  he  has  fine 
action,  and  is,  for  so  heavy  a  horse,  a  wonderful  trotter.  He  stands  16^  bonds 
high,  and  weighs  about  1,700  pounds. 

"  Tbe  mares  are  known  as  Juno,  foaled  May  6th,  1876 ;  Oozette,  foaled  March 
23rd,  1875,  and  Fantine,  foaled  in  the  spring  of  1874.  We  have  got  two  colts 
&om  Fantine  and  Cozette  respectively.  Juno  failed,  but  is  now  we  think  in  foal 
as  are  both  the  others." 
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The  piepoten<7  of  the  Percheron,  when  uaed  to  cover  Canadian  mares,  has 
of  course  been  tested  only  to  a  limited  extent.  What  is  said  about  [them  in  the 
evidence  must  be  to  some  extent  speculative  in  its  character. 

Mr.  Patteson  says : — 

^I  have  seen  many  horses  of  that  dass  in  France,  but  do  not  know  anything 
about  them  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  of  the  Suffolks.  I  saw  a  two-year-old  &t 
tiie  show  here  this  year^  but  he  was  easily  beateiL  I  do  not  know  who  owned  him. 
Mr.  Watt  exhibited  a  good  one  last  year.  The  great  fault  of  the  Percheron  is 
that  he  is  inclined  to  1^  light  in  the  middle,  but  bis  1^  and  feet  are  superior 
perhaps,  to  those  of  either  the  Clyde  or  the  Suffolk.  He  is  a  hardy,  active  horse 
very  sound  and  clean  legged,  but  too  often  coarse  in  the  head  and  sloping  in  ihe 
rump." 

Dr.  McMonagle  does  not  speak  very  highly  of  the  Percheron,  as  a  horse  to  be 

used  for  the  improvement  of  Canadian  horses.    He  says: — 

"  With  refi^ard  to  Percherons,  Mr.  Harris,  of  Moorestown,  N. J.,  was  the  fint 
to  import  one  into  America — ^Diligence,  purchased  in  Normandy  in  1839.  He 
imported  two  mares  at  the  same  time,  and  after  several  years  of  breeding,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  not  a  success,  that  they  would  not  com- 
mingle with  the  native  horses  of  New  Jersey,  and  all  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  there  to  Florida  they  have  been  weeded  out.  Now  there  are  many  Perche- 
rons in  Western  Canada,  Illinois,  and  Ohio.  In  themselves  they  may  be  a  useful 
horse,  but  they  are  useless  to  cross  with  others.  Last  year  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment appointed  a  Commission  to  make  an  investigation  of  the  Percherons;  and 
Professor  Yon  Meddendorf,  in  his  report,  comes  to  this  conclusion: — ^"We  all 
know  that  most  of  the  secret  how  to  raise  and  train  good  horses  consists  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  to  use  the  feed-bag  from  their  most  tender  age ;  and  when 
it  i3  inquired  where  the  original  home  of  the  Percheron  is  to  be  found,  no  vestige 
of  any  particular  stock  or  race,  but  a  feed-bag,  filled  half  with  oats  and  the  other 
half  with  chaff  and  green  fodder,  was  discovered  by  the  explorers." 

Mr.  Houghton,  looking  at  the  matter  perhaps  a  littleness  scientifically  than 

Dr.  McMonagle,  says : — 

*'  I  have  seen  Percheron  horses,  but  not  very  many  of  them ;  but  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  them,  they  appear  to  be  a  very  nice  ^  horse — ^perhaps  as  close  a 
made  horse  as  the  Clyde,  very  little  lighter  in  the  bone,  and  wiui  more  action." 

Mr.  Williams  says : — 

''  I  am  a  eood  deal  at  a  loss  to  know  what  a  Percheron  really  is.  Ihaveseen 
so-called  Percherons  that  I  could  not  see  were  any  improvement  on  the  dydes. 
Tou  vdll  find  Percherons  brought  out  here  weighmg  2,000  pounds,  and  you  will 
find  them  down  to  1,300  or  1,400. 

'^  Mr.  Seattle,  who  has  brought  out  a  good  many  horses  to  this  country, 
brought  out  a  Percheron,  called  Marshal  MacMahon,  that  I  regarded  as  a  veff 
valuable  horse  to  cross  with  our  large  mares,  for  the  production  of  large,  good 
horses.    I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Walker's  stock  at  Walkervme." 

Mr.  Cockbum  has  been  rather  favourably  impressed  with  the  Percherons  he 

has  come  in  contact  with.    He  says : — 

^  I  have  seen  the  Percherons,  and  think  they  would  do  well  to  improve  our 
common  breed.  Their  colour  is  a  little  against  them,  but  it  would  not  hurt  them 
in  the  American  market.    They  are  not  quite  so  good  as  the  Clydesdales,  as  thej 
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are  a  little  deficient  in  bone,  when  crossed  on  common  mares.  The  Percheron 
mares,  arossod  with  Clydesdale  horses,  would  produce  better  stock." 

Mr.  Her  (Essex)  gives  a  reason  for  the  importation  of  Fercherons  into  that 
county.    He  says : — 

"  We  are  importing  some  of  the  Percheron  lM*eed  from  the  United  States  and 
SVance.  The  reason  they  have  been  imported  is  to  give  tiiose  raised  from  the 
Clydes  a  little  more  '  snap,'  as  the  Fercherons  are  considered  to  have  a  little  better 
muscle  and  action.  They  are  also  hardier  than  the  Clydes,  and  are  ftdly  as  heavy. 
I  think  they  came  originally  from  Normandy.  Two  stallions  have  been  imported 
from  France.  Mr.  Walker's  cost,  I  believe,  $3,000  in  France,  and  Mr.  Rankin's, 
S2,000.  These  horses  are  considered  more  intelligent  Uian  Clydes,  and  the  two  I 
have  mentioned  are  exceptionally  fine  animalB.  I  don't  know  at  what  price  a 
good  ordinary  stallion  for  service  could  be  bought  in  France.  For  the  services  of 
these  stallions  one  of  these  gentlemen  charges  $20,  and  the  other,  $30." 

The  Belgian  horse,  the  French>Canadian  horse  and  the  Shetland  Pony,  are 
represented  in  the  LUnstrations,  but  do  not  appear  in  the  evidence  as  affecting 
the  queaticms  immediately  under  consideration. 


BKLOUN  DRADQHT  H0B6H. 
The  next  subject  to  consider  is.  how  to  utilize  the  several  breeds  or  families 
of  horses,  m  order  to  secure  the  classes  in  demand  for  home  use,  or  for  the  foreicn 
-  market.  ^ 
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The  Roadster. 

For  the  roadster  theie  is  alwajs  a  good  demand,  at  fair  pricea.    The  roadster 

ia^  in  fact^  the  real  genenl^porpose  horse,  such  as  has  been  ahready  described,  fit 

for  any  woik  on  an  ordinaiy  fann,  but  able  to  make  good  time  on  the  road  when 

called  npon,  to  the  extent  of  ten,  twelve  or  even  fifteen  miles  an  hour.    The  male 

of  any  one  of  the  trotting  families  ah^ady  mentioned,  put  to  a  strong  active  maie, 

with  a  dash  of  thoroughbred  blood,  will  be  likely  to  secure  the  horse  that  is 

wanted,  in  this  olass;  one  that  will  be  useful  on  the  farm,  or  for  sale  at  home, 

is  in  constant  demand  in  the  United  States,  and  that  may,  at  any  time,  prove 

to  be  a  fiftst  trotter,  worth  many  times  the  amount  of  the  ordinary  horse.    Mr. 

Patteson  says  of  the  roadster : — 

'^  As  to  roadsters,  the  American  trotting  stock,  and  some  Canadian  families 
which  have  been  preserved,  will  produce  all  that  is  wanted,  and  we  have  that 
now  in  the  Hambletonian,  Royal  Qeorges  and  Tippoos.  This  class  can  safely  be 
left  to  its  own  merits  and  imassisted  progress,  particularly  as  the  habits  of  the 
people  tend  very  much  to  its  cultivation.  Every  man  who  has  a  little  spare 
money  likes  to  have  a  fast  roadster,  and  I  can  see  a  great  tendency  to  improve- 
ment in  this  class  of  horses,  and  some  in  riding  horses,  as  such,  more  attention 
being  paid  to  them  by  '  Toimg  Canada '  than  formerly." 

Mr.  Williams  says : — 

"In  my  opinion  the  excuse  for  the  existence  of  the  institution  known  as  tBe 
trotting  turf,  is  the  production  of  these  geneit^  purpose  horses.  They  generally 
vary  in  height  from  16  hands  1  inch  to  16  hands,  are  moderate  eaters,  and  al- 
though hearty,  it  does  not  take  a  small  fortune  to  feed  them ;  are  closely  and  com- 
pactly made,  hardy,  free  from  disease,  with  plenty  of  style  and  action,  and  these 
are  the  horses  that  are  left  after  the  successml  trotters  are  taken  out  of  a  breed- 
ing establishment." 

Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"  For  a  horse  which  is  not  required  for  very  heavy  farm  work,  there  should 
be  a  better  plan  of  breeding.  I  would  breed  to  some  recognized  trotting  family 
strong  in  prepotency,  and  capable  of  producing  its  like.  If  you  breed  properly 
you  will  get  a  horse  15^  or  16  hands  high,  good  for  the  road,  and  heavy  enough 
for  ordinary  agricultural  work.     I  am  not  speaking,  of  course,  of  heavy  work. 

''  Tou  would  get  a  horse  that  would  do  for  ploughing  and  such  work  as  that, 
and  would  be  able  to  go  on  the  road  and  drive  at  the  rate  of  twelve  or  even  four- 
teen miles  an  hour  if  the  roads  were  good.  They  would  not  only  do  for  fann 
work,  but  they  would  always  command  a  ready  market  at  good  prices.  It  would 
not  do  for  such  a  purpose  to  cross  thoroughbreds  with  the  Clyde,  as  the  Clyde  is 
too  heavy  for  roaa  purposes.  About  six  miles  an  hour  is  about  as  fast  as  you 
should  drive  Clydesdales ;  but  if  you  want  to  go  hastily  to  chiutii,  or  to  the  mill, 
or  to  town,  you  require  a  horse  that  would  be  able  to  go  at  least  ten  or  twelve 
miles  an  hour.  For  such  a  horse  I  would  breed  our  native  mares  with  some  well- 
bred  trotting  sire,  taking  such  natives  as  we  can  get  and  improve  on  them  by 
using  their  progeny  as  dams  for  future  breeding. 

"  We  have  an  imlimited  market  for  all  that  we  can  raise  of  such  horses,  I 
mean  in  the  United  States.  The  great  trouble  is  that,  if  we  happen  to  get  gopd 
horses  in  Canada,  buyers  come  from  the  other  side  and  pick  them  up,  leaving  ns 
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only  the  poorer  ones.  Most  of  our  Eastern  native  stock  ha\re  originated  from 
crosses  with  thoroughbred  running  sires,  and  from  these  you  get  some  degree  of 
blood  in  nearly  all  of  them.  If  you  have  a  good  horse  you  are  always  sure  of  a 
market,  and  the  result  has  been  to  drain  our  country  of  its  best  horses. 

"  If  I  wanted  a  draught  horse  I  would  use  a  Clydesdale,  and  if  a  roadster, 
some  recognized  trotting  stock.  I  would  follow  the  breed  up  with  a  pure  mare 
asvdosely  as  I  considered  advisable.  I  certainly  would  not  cross  a  trotter  with  a 
grade  draught  horse." 

In  proportion  to  the  breeding  of  the  mare  wlU  be  the  probabilities  of  the 
issue  of  such  a  combination  as  has  been  suggested,  turning  out  a  superior  horse. 
Ordinarily  the  result  wiU  be  a  useful,  serviceable  animal,  in  as  good  demand 
abroad  as  at  home,  and  certain  to  realize  a  fair,  if  not  an  extraordinary  price  in 
the  market. 

The  PaiTk  or  Ooach  Horse. 

A  little  confusion  of  ideas  may  perhaps  be  created  by  the  use  of  the  term  . 
**  park  horse,"  as  the  old  English  park  or  gentlemen's  cab  horse  was  certainly  not 
precisely  the  one  in  the  mind  of  the  witnesses  most  earnest  in  recommending 
attention  to  the  raising  of  the  park  horse  in  the  present  instance.  The  park 
horse,  in  their  view,  is  some  such  a  horse  as  the  one  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 

The  requirements  of  the  park  horse  are  thus  described  by  Dr.  McMonagle : — 

*' A  park  horse  should  have  a  great  deal  of  blood,  and  be  able  to  trot  a  mile  in 
81^  or  4  minutes.  He  should  be  a  stylish  bay,  standing  16  hands  or  over,  and 
weighing  1,200  pounds.  He  should  stand  erect  on  his  forelegs,  hold  his  head  and 
tail  high,  and  be  perfect  in  symmetry  and  form.  He  must  be  large  and  broad  in 
his  hind  quarters.  He  should  be  proud  of  himself,  and  dignified  and  elegant  in 
his  bearing,  firm  of  flesh,  sound  in  bone,  not  liable  to  spavin,  straight  in  limb  and 
standing  squarely  on  his  feet.  Horses  poorly  bred  generally  wear  the  outside  of 
the  shoe  first.  Unless  a  horse  stands  square  on  his  four  feet,  and  wears  his  shoes 
evenly,  he  cannot  maintain  strength  and  durability." 

The  same  witness  goes  on  to  say: — 

"  I  think  there  is  a  way,  however,  in  which  we  can  breed  a  park  horse.  The 
Hambletonian  being  in-bred  for  such  a  series  of  generations,  and  being  so  strong 
in  his  type  and  character,  impresses  on  his  progeny  what  he  receives  from  his 
ancestors.  He  would  not  fully  impress  his  own  characteristics  upon  them  unless 
he  had  an  affinity  for  their  dam.  In  this  country  we  have  a  great  many  thorough- 
bred horses  crossed  even  to  the  tenth  remove  from  the  thoroughbred  runners,  and 
the  way  to  utilize  them  is  to  unite  them  with  the  type  we  have  got  most  aJ^  to 
them.  That  type  is  the  Hambletonian,  which  has  been  bred  from  the  thorough- 
bred. To  ut^e  the  native  stock  we  possess,  we  should  unite  them  with  either 
Royal  Georges  or  Hambletonians,  because  we  expect  to  have  the  same  types 
meeting  in  meir  generation,  and  I  found  that  result  follow." 

The  following  are  then  given  as  the  points  by  which  the  park  horse  is  to  be 

judged: — 
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SOALB   OF  POINTS  FOB  JUDaiNG  H0KSB8  APPLIED  TO  THB  PABE  H0B8B. 

1.  Size,  16  hands  being  the  standard 8 

2.  Proportions,  general  symmetry  and  perfection  of  form 10 

8.    Elegance  and  loftiness  of  style  and  carriage 10 

4.     Colour  dark,  free  from  bad  markings  on  the  face  or  feet...  6 

6.    Head  clean,  broad,  expressive,  and  not  too  large 6 

6.  Eye  and  ear  bright,  cheerful,  and  expressive  of  aocility 6 

7.  Neck,  length,   shape,   and    quality,  with    character    of 

shoulders 6 

8.  Back  and  loins 6 

9.  Hip  and  whirlbone,  and  setting  on  of  tail 6 

10.  Quality  of  limbs  and  feet 10 

11.  Action  lofty,  free  and  bold,  knee  well  bent  at  speed 6 

12.  Speed  equal  to  a  mile  in  8:80  to  road  waggon 5 

18.    Docility  and  kindness  of  temper 6 

14.    Pedigree,  showing  an  inheritance  of  the  quality  desired, 

and  the  consequent  ability  to  transmit  it 15 

100 


Speaking  of  the  park  horse,  Mr.  Tumlin  says : — 

''  If  we  could  get  the  genuine  park  horse  it  would  pay  us  well  for  export. 
When  I  get  hold  of  a  horse  of  that  kind  I  find  he  will  bring  as  much  in  New  York 
as  London  or  Liverpool — ^good  up-standing  horses,  15  to  16^  hands  high,  with 
good  action,  with  a  speed  of  eight  to  ten  nules  an  hour,  which  may  be  increased 
to  twelve  miles  an  hour  if  necessary.  When  I  said  that  the  United  States  market 
for  speed  or  trotting  horses  was  glutted,  I  did  not  mean  these  at  all.  Horses  of 
the  class  I  speak  of  would  bring  f  150  to  $200,  and  if  bred  in  the  way  I  have  men- 
tioned would  be  as  profitable  as  the  Clydesdales." 

The  mode  to  obtain  the  park  or  coach  horse  would  probably  be,  in  the  present 
state  of  horse-breeding  in  Canada,  to  use  a  thoroughbred  or  trotting  stallion  on  a 
large  and  well-selected  native  mare  with  some  thoroughbred  blood  in  her.  Sise 
and  form  of  both  sire  and  dam  would  have  in  that  case,  however,  to  be  most  care 
fully  studied. 

A  surer  method  would,  if  available,  probably  be  to  secure  a  Cleveland  Bay 

mare,  and  cross  her  with  a  thoroughbred  or  trotting  horse,  with  either  of  which 

the  thoroughbred  blood  in  the  improved  Cleveland  would  readily  assimilate.    Mr. 

Beith  makes  a  suggestion  to  that  effect.    He  says : — 

"  I  think  the  proper  cross  to  produce  coach  horibs  is  to  cross  a  thoroughbred 
stallion  and  Cleveland  Bay  mares.  That  id  the  way  the  English  coach  horse  is 
produced,  and  I  have  never  seen  anything  to  equal  them/' 

Mr.  Williams  would  go  a  little  further,  even,  for  he  says  : — 

"  Li  order  to  produce  horses  of  this  kind,  I  would  take  any  large  weli-foimed 
mare,  and  breed  her  to  a  large  heavy  thoroughbred, 'several  good  specimens  of  which 
class  we  have  in  the  country.  I  have  now  in  my  mind  three  thoroughbred  stal- 
lions in  Ontario  that  are  big  enough,  when  crossed  with  large  mares,  to  prodnce 
fine  stylish  carriage-horses,  that  would  stand  sixteen  hands  at  the  age  of  four, 
and  with  action  and  general  style  which  would  suit  them  for  the  English  market 
I  think  the  difficulty  in  producing  this  class  of  horses  would  rather  be  the  scar* 
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eity  of  mares  than  of  horses.    Our  importers  hardly  pay  attention  enough  to  the 
importation  of  large  mares. 

**  I  would,  however,  breed  from  our  own  mares,  and  I  would  even  nse  a  good 
mare  with  a  big  dash  of  heavy  Clydesdale  blood  in  her  for  producing  geldings  and 
mares,  but  I  would  rigorously  exclude  any  male  progeny  of  hers  from  the  stud." 

This  witness  also  suggests  the  use  of  the  Suffolk  Punch  as  an  element  in  the 
production  of  the  carriage  horse.    He  says : — 

'<  We  have  been  marvellously  successful  in  producing  good  horses  of  the  road- 
ster type,  from  perhaps  rather  scanty  material,  and  I  think  the  man  who  would 
have  pluck  enough  to  bring  over  a  few  Suffolk  Punch  mares,  and  breed  them  to 
well-bred  trotting  sires  or  fine  stylish  thoroughbred  horses  would,  whether  or  not 
he  made  any  money  out  of  the  transaction,  have  the  satisfaction  of  founding  a 
breed  that  would  ultimately  be  of  Very  great  value  to  the  country.  There  are 
persons  in  this  count- y  willing  to  pay  a  high  price  for  a  good  horse,  but  the  home 
market  for  high-priced  animals  is  very  limited,  though  a  man  can  always  get  a 
good  figure  for  a  matched  pair  of  styUsh  horses.  I  have  seen  $700  offered  for  a 
match^  pair,  the  equals  of  which  I  would  think  myself  in  pretty  hard  luck  if  .1 
could  not  breed  almost  every  time  in  the  way  I  have  described. 

''  Such  horses  are  in  good  demand  in  the  States ;  in  fact,  I  have  invariably 
found  that  a  stylish,  high-stepping  carriage  horse  is  always  a  saleable  article. 
In  fact  the  demand  in  the  States  is  of  such  dimensions,  that  if  every  horse  in 
Canada  were  turned  out  in  the  way  I  describe,  I  have  no  doubt  an  abundant 
market  could  be  found  for  them  there,  without  one  having  to  cross  the  Atlantic." 

'  Mr.  Williams  goes  on  to  remark  : — 

''  The  cost  to  a  farmer  of  raising  a  horse  of  this  kind  would  be  greater  than 
that  of  raising  a  common  animal  by  the  increased  fee  for  service,  and  no  more. 

**  The  following  horses,  crossed  with  large  16-hands  mares  would  produce  the 
class  of  animals  I  speak  of.  Messrs  Burgess  &  Boyle*B  Princeton,  Mr.  Glarke*s 
Magyar,  Mr.  Hendrie's  Stockwood  and  Big  Sandy,  Major  Macon  (whose  owner  I 
do  not  know),  Erin  Chief,  though  not  a  very  large  horse  himself,  produces  large 
stock,  and  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Wiser's  horse,  Rysdyk,  would  be  especially  valua- 
ble in  this  way,  for  I  have  never  seen  any  of  his  get  from  large  mares  that  did 
not  have  exactly  the  style  that  was  wanted." 

Mr.  Patteson  strongly  advocates  the  use  of  the  Cleveland  Bay  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  carriage  horse.  *  He  says : — 

"  I  should  welcome  the  importation  of  Cleveland  bav  mares  for  the  improve- 
ment of  our  carriage  stock,  but  the  most  we  can  hope  for  is  the  stallion.  The 
Cleveland  stallion  comes  from  the  district  in  England  indicated  by  his  name,  and 
a  good  prize-taking  specimen  can  be  got  there  for  $1,000. 

"  Bred  to  large  bay  mares,  16^  hands  high — the  more  nearly  resembling  him- 
self the  better — ^he  would  produce  London  carriage  horses  for  certain. 

"  In  my  opinion  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  judges  at  exhibi- 
tions that  the  prizes  in  the  carriage  stallion  class  should,  when  possible,  go  to 
pure-bred  imported  Clevelands.  At  the  Toronto  Exhibition — I  do  not  know  who 
the  judges  were — the  first  prize  for  carriage  stallions  went  to  a  very  fine  chestnut 
horse  ^^o  was  preferred  by  the  judges  to  the  Cleveland  Bays  exhibited.  He  was, 
no  doubt,  a  good  horse,  but  he  had  no  distinctive  breeding ;  he  was  of  Royal 
Qeorge  descent,  valuable  for  general  purposes,  and  would  get  roadster  and  trotting 
horses,  perhaps,  but  he  was  not  of  the  right  colour  to  get  horses  for  the  English 
market.  A  pair  of  horses  such  as  he  would  get  could  not  be  sold  for  much  more 
than  half  the  price  that  a  pair  sired  by  a  good  English  coach  horse  would  bring." 
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**  To  sell  in  England,  a  horse  must  have  a  food  forehand,  and  a  good  bni-end, 
and  with  the  characteristics  I  have  already  sketched,  mere  speed  is  not  much 
value  in  a  dealer's  ejes.  If  he  has  a  stem  on  him  such  as  the  Royal  -Qeorges 
usuidly  carry,  I  should  say  that  he  will,  in  that  respect,  quite  come  up  to  tiie 
mark." 

It  will  be  seen  that  while  Mr.  Patteson  has  in[hi8  eye  a  valuable  carriage 
horse  for  the  English  market,  he  is  contemplating  a  heavier  horse,  with  less  speed 
at  command,  than  the  park  horse  of  some  other  witnesses. 

Precisely  how  the  much  desired  park  horse  is  to  be  obtained  is  a  matter 
that  must  be  determined  by  circumstances  and  the  means  at  command.  That  the 
raising  of  such  a  hors^  would  be  profitable,  and  that  it  would  secure  an  active 
demand  is  quite  certain*  The  materials  being  to  hand,  the  result  will  depend 
on  the  skill  used  in  applying  them. 

A  Bide  and  Drive  Horse. 

Mr.  Patteson  suggests  the  expediency  of  raising  a  horse  differing  a  little  from 
the  park  horse,  although  preserving  some  of  the  same  characteristics — a  horse  he 
believes,  and  has  found  to  be  in  good  demand  in  England,  and  which  he  styles  a 
ride  and  drive  horse.     Mr.  Patteson  says : — 

"  The  horse  for  export  to  England  is  at  present  produced  entirely  by  accident, 
being  what  is  called  a  "  chance "  horse.  He  is  of  a  different  moiud  altogether 
from  a  horse  generally  considered  valuable  in  this  country ;  in  &ct,  those  horses 
which  I  have  sent  to  England,  and  out  of  which  I  have  made  most  money — 
getting  guineas  where  I  paid  dollars — have  been  horses  upon  which  the  £Eu:mer 
or  breeder  set  comparatively  little  value,  and  which  they  regarded  as  being 
worth  much  less  than  some  straight  shouldered,  cross-bred  machiner  in  their 
stable,  or  a  shelly,  weedy  and  often  ugly  animal,  able  to  go  at  a  2:50  or 
3-minute  gait. 

''  These  horses  are  generally  picked  out  of  farmers'  teams,  and  have  been 
got  by  a  thoroughbred  horse  out  of  a  pretty  well-bred  mare,  partly  of  trotting 
and  partly  of  coach  blood.  An  English  dealer  will  give  you  most  money  for 
a  '  ride-and-drive '  horse,  with  the  qualities  of  a  good  hunter  about  him,  and 
many  of  our  farmers'  horses  are  of  just  such  a  class. 

"  I  will  try  to  describe  a  model  horse  of  this  kind.  He  should  weigh  about 
1,100  pounds,  stand  from  15-3  inches  to  16  hands  high — anything  under  15-3  be- 
ing classed  as  small — ^girth  about  six  feet,  the  tendency  in  girth  being  to  depth 
rather  than  width ;  should  be  short  in  the  back,  with  very  oblique  shoulders, 
level  quarters,  high  set  tail,  and  legs  planted  well  under  him ;  of  a  good  colour, 
with  no  objectionable  markings ;  not  more  than  six  years  old,  and  of  course 
sound,  and  n*ee  from  vice.  Sudi  an  animal,  up  to  14  stone,  would  be  worth  120 
or  130  guineas,  and  can  often  be  bought  first-hand  here  for  9120  or  $130.  Of 
course  there  are  not  many  horses  in  this  country  which  really  come  up  to  the 
standard  I  have  indicated,  and  such  as  do  exist  have  been  bred  entirely  by 
chance. 

"  If  I  wanted  to  buy  twenty  such  horses,  I  should  go  into  those  districts 
where,  six  or  seven  years  ago,  was  located  a  thoroughbred  stallion  of  &ir  size  and 
substance^  with  good  bone,  flat  legs  and  two  good  ends,  and  I  should  be  quite 
sure  to  find  there  some  horses  of  the  class  I  have  described.    The  stay,  daah  and 
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thoroughbred  characteristies  in  the  progeny  would  come  from  the  sire,  while  the 
raare  herself,  say  half  English  coach-horse,  and  half  roadster,  with  no  actually 
cold  blood,  such  as  that  of  the  cart  horse  or  the  Clyde,  would  give  additional 
weight-carrying  power,  and  mares  of  this  kind  are  plentiful  throughout  the 
country." 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  Y.S.,  the  head  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  speaks 

of  a  similar  horse,  probably,  when  he  says : — 

"  There  has  been  a  great  improvement  during  the  last  nineteen  years  in  the 
saddle  horses  of  Ontario.  There  are  a  number  of  good  saddle  horses  in  Toronto, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  have  been  got  by  thoroughbred  horses  out  of  big,  com- 
mon, carriage  mares.  These  may  be  called  hunters,  and  for  this  class  there  is  a 
fair  market  in  Canada,  and  an  excellent  one  in  England.  A  good  horse  of  this 
kind  can  be  sold  for  $200,  but  if  sold  before  he  is  '*  made,"  he  will  not  brin^  so 
much.  Farmers,  as  a  general  thing,  do  not  **  make  "  hunters,  but  when  in  their 
prime  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  from  $200  to  $250  apiece  for  good  heavy 
weight-carrying  horses  of  this  kind.  I  would  advise  farmers  to  breed  from  heavy 
horses  if  they  wish  to  make  money." 

Major  Peters,  of  Lohdon,  is  also  apparently  disposed  to  encourage  the  breed- 
ing of  some  such  horse,  when  he  says  : — 

"  The  Irish  hunter  is  got  I  think  from  a  thoroughbred  cross  on  a  carriage 
mare.     The  English  hunter  is  got  in  much  the  same  way,  but  it  is  a  finer  breed. 

"I  would  recommend  a  good  thoroughbred  stallion,  that  would  weigh  at 
least  1,200  pounds,  and  stands  not  less  than  sixteen  hands  high,  to  cross  on  the 
common  Canadian  mares.  That  would  produce  a  serviceable  horse,  both  for 
speed  and  strength,  and  would  export  well. 

"  I  have  sold  some  very  valuable  horses,  bred  from  thoroughbred  horses  on 
good  carriage  mares.  I  had  a  mare  got  from  a  cross  on  the  Royal  George.  I  put 
her  to  a  thoroughbred,  and  I  sold  the  colt  for  $800.  The  highest  price  i  ever  got 
for  a  span  of  carriage  horses  was  $550.  Young  stock  of  that  class  would  Qot.^ell 
at  all ;  they  must  be  kept  to  a  certain  age.  If  a  person  was  breeding  a  certain 
class  of  horses  and  got  up  his  name  for  them,  it  would  pay  him  well  to  have  aii 
annual  sale." 


,  1.. 
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Such  a  horse  as  the  one  described  in  the  illustration  as  an  English  hunter. will 
be  likely  to  come  very  near  to  the  one  the  three  last  mentioned  witnesses  have  in 
view.  For  a  lighter  saddle  horse,  howevei:,  one  more  nearly  approaching  to  the 
cut  on  page  470  will  be  much  appreciated. 

The  field  for  action  in  this  respect  is  a  wide  one  and  enough  has  probably 
been  said  to  direct  attention  into  certain  remunerative  channels,  and  to  utili;ie 
all  the  several  classes  of  horses  previously  described.  The  farmer,  if  he  attempts 
horse  breeding,  should  make  it  a  rule  to  breed  for  a  distinct  purpose, — to  bring 
together  no  incongruous  elements, — to  use  no  horse  that  is  not  thoroughbred,  oi'  cap- 

« 

able  of  transmitting  the  characteristics  of  a  distinct  breed,  and  to  be  confteiif  with 
nothing  less  than  the  best  of  its  kind.  By  this  means  a  superior  description  of 
every  class  will  be  identified  with  the  horse-breeding  interest  oi  Ontario  whether 
it  be  the  heavy  draught,  the  general  purpose  or  roadster,  the  park  horse  or  the 
hunter  and  saddle  horse.  The  standard  of  value  for  Canadian  horses  generally 
36 
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will  be  tnised.  with  the  possibility  at  timea^if  lai^  prices  being  obtcuned  for  tiiose 
poasessiiig  speed,  or  form,  in  a  moie  than  asually  marked  degree. 


FOR  THE  SADDLE. 

One  point  of  no  little  importance  deserves  attention,  and  that  is  the  perpetoa- 
iion  of  the  Beveral  breeds  of  families  of  horses  that  are  to  be  found  in  Canada  at 
the  present  time  as  diiitinguished  from  the  imported  classes.  Dr.  MeMonagle  sng- 
geets  aa  one  means  to  this  end  in  the  case  of  the  Clear  Orit  familj,  that  it  should 
be  eroased  with  the  Royal  Georges  and  Hambletonians,  with  the  view  of  obtun- 
ing  horses  that  could  be  used  to  continue,  retain,  and  transmit  the  valnable  qual- 
ities of  both. 

Dr.  MoMonagle  says : — 

"  The  Clear  Grit  family  for  ita  continuation  and  retention,  should  be  at  once 
oroeaed  with  the  Royal  Georgee  and  the  Hambletonians.  Clear  Grit  is  doing  stud 
service  yet,  and  to  maJie  use  of  his  power  and  inheritaDce,he  should  be  coupled  with 
such  a  brood  mare  as  Wiser's  Jennie  Rysdyk,  whose  sire  and  dam  are  both  by  the 
great  trotting  aire,  Rysdyk's  Hambletonian.  One,  or  two,  or  three,  male  prcweny 
of  such  a  lineage  would  confer  incomputable  benefits  upon  future  Canadians. 

Mr.  Williams  says  on  this  point : — 

"  His  horse.  Clear  Grit  is  a  wonderful  foal-getter  himseli,  and  I  think  his 
progeny  crossed  with  the  Messengers  would  produce  a  horse  as  near  perf  ectioD  in 
the  way  of  a  roadster  as  it  would  be  possible  to  obtain. 

"  The  Messengers,  though  a  very  perfect  race  of  trotters,  are,  very  many  of 
them,  inclined  to  travel  a  little  close  behind,  while  the  Clear  Grits  and  the  get  of 
Lapidist  generally,  travel  rather  too  wide  behind,  so  that  I  believe  a  cross  between 
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the  two  would  produce  a  horse  whose  hind  feet  in  grpeeding  would  just  clear  his 
front  ones  on  the  outside,  and  would  do  awiay  with  the  necessity  for  shin  boot^} 
toe  weights  and  all  that  sort  of  thing/' 

A  Race  of  Ponies. 

Among  some  of  the  interesting  items  of  information  imparted  to  the  Com- 

misdion  by  Dr.  McMonagle  was  the  history  of  a  race  of  ponies  planted  on  this 

continent^  and  useful  for  children  or  light-draught  purposes.    Dr.   McMonagle 

«ays: — 

''There  is  a  family  of  ponies  called  the  Chincoteague.  Their  origin  is  beyond 
the  present  "knowledge  of  man.  There  are  two  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  off  the 
<x>ast  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  larger  being  called  Chincoteague  and  the 
other  Afisoteague.  The  ponies  were  found  upon  these  islands  when  they  were 
originally  discovered.  Tradition  has  it  that  the  first  of  the  ponies  swam  in  from 
the  sea.  They  have  been  there  more  than  two  hundred  years,  running  at  large 
winter  and  summer.  The  owners,  once  a  year,  drive  them  into  a  pen,  and  mark 
them,  so  as  to  distinguish  their  own.  They  are  about  thirteen  hands  high ;  are  even 
in  size  and  height ;  in  colour  are  grey,  bay,  brown,  black,  and  pale  sorrel;  have  no 
white  markings;  their  manes  and  tails  are  full ;  they  have  no  fetlock  hair ;  their 
fore  legs  are  straight  at  the  knees ;  their  hind  legs  are  crooked,  the  hocks  converg- 
ing and  the  toes  pointing  outward ;  their  legs  are  dean  and  hard,  and  their  feet 
round,  with  open  heels.  In  1670  the  island  was  first  prospected.  It  was  subse- 
•quently  minted  by  James  II.  to  one  person,  and  eventually  subdivided.  At 
present  Kendal  Jester  holds  600  acres,  and  others  have  large  holdings.  In 
1838  it  began  to  be  settled,  and  now  there  are  about  twenty-six  houses  on  the 
island,  l^ese  ponies  are  the  essential  pony  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
larger  than  the  Shetland  pony,  and  are  used  for  children  to  drive,  and  for  light- 
draught  purposes.  As  a  family  of  ponies,  they  are  better  than  any  I  know.  IRiey 
are  docile.  Thw  never  kick.  I  have  known  them  for  about  twenty  vears.  A 
writer,  named  Howard  Pyle,  had  an  article  about  them  in  Scrihner's  monthly,  of 
April  1879.  Stephen  A  Douglass  obtained  a  span  of  them  years  ago,  and  took 
them  to  Illinois.    There  are  none  of  them  in  Canada." 


In  the  evidence  relating  to  horse-breeding  and  which,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farmer,  it  has  been  thought  well  also  to  print  in  the  appendix  containing  the 
evidence  on  general  farming,  will  be  found  a  very  full  description  of  the  By^dyk 
stock  farm,  with  its  many  and  most  complete  appliances.  The  arrangements  of  the 
bams  and  stables,  of  paddocks,  and  of  conveniences  for  breeding  purposes,  as  well 
as  the  treatment  of  the  stock,  are  all  described  at  considerable  length,  and  may  be 
petrused  with  great  advantage  by  every  farmer  and  breeder.  As  these  will  de- 
sire to  follow  out  every  detail  it  is  unnecessary  to  rlBproduce  any  portion  in 
this  place.  Either  in  Appendix  G  or  Appendix  E,  the  information  referred 
to  will  be  found  in  extewo.  Some  matters,  however,  relating  to  the  general 
management  of  horses  alluded  to  in  the  evidence  may  be  noticed  with  advantage* 
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Oofit  of  Raising  a  Oolt. 

Whether  horse-breeding  is  profitable,  or  not,  to  the  farmer  will  depend  partly 
on  the  return  he  is  able  to  ebtain  from  the  services  of  the  horses  he  raises,  and 

* 

largely,  of  course,  on  the  prices  he  is  able  to  command  for  them.    Dr.  McMonagle 

puts  the  cost  as  under : — 

''  I  buy  everjrthing  in  raising  my  horses,  and  I  hare  kept  accurate  accounts 
of  the  expense  incurred  in  raising  different  colts.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
the  cost  of  raisins  a  Ijhree  year  old  colt: — In  February  it  costs  $50  to  get  the 
mare  with  foal;  f  28  to  keep  her  until  the  next  spring  when  she  foals;  $20  for  the 
pasture  of  the  mare  and  the  colt  until  the  19th  of  October,  when  I  generally  put 
them  in,  when  the  colt  is  ready  to  be  weaned;  $17  to  keep  the  colt  until  the  next 
spring,  when  it  is  a  yearling;  and  $34  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  That  makes 
a  total  of  $188  to  bring  the  colt  to  the  age  of  three  years,  and  my  colt  Judge 
James,  by  Bysdyk,  dam  by  Field's  Royal  George,  I  believe,  with  proper  handling,  is 
worth  $10,000  for  speed  purposes  alone." 

In  this  case  it  will  be  seen:  (1),  That  the  price  paid  for  service  implies  the 
expectation  that  the  colt  will  be  one  of  more  than  usual  value ;  and,  (2),  that  the 
witness  buys  everything  at  market  rates. 

Mr.  Wiser  who  has,  as  already  mentioned,  a  farm  and  all  the  facilities  that 
implies,  pute  the  cost  of  a  colt  at  three  years  as  follows : — 

"As  to  the  colt,  I  make  the  estimate  upon  a  little  different  basis  from  that  which 
most  farmers  would  adopt  in  raising  a  horse.  I  make  the  cost  of  raising  a  good 
colt  for  general  purposes,  or  agriculture,  or  as  a  roadster  or  trotter,  $71.90.  when 
it  is  three  years  old.  I  first  put  in  the  service  of  the  horse,  SlO ;  keeping  the  colt 
till  one  year  old,  20  bushels  of  oats,  hay,  say  $10.  It  is  supposed  to  be  lamning 
with  its  mother  till  it  is  five  months  old,  and  up  to  that  time  I  make  no  charge 
for  its  keeping,  but  I  think  $10  would  be  a  fair  figure.  At  two  years  old  I  would 
add  30  bushels  of.  oats  at  33  cents,  which  would  be  $9.90,  pasture  $6.50,  IJ  tons 
of  hay  at  $6,  $7.50.  At  three  years  old  the  hay  would  be  1 J  tons,  pa.sture  would 
be  $7.50,  and  35  bushels  of  oats,  $11.50  ;  in  all  $71.90. 

"  That  colt  should  sell  for  $100,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  worth  $500 
or  $1,000,  and  sometimes  you  will  strike  jone  that  is  worth  from  $4,000  to  $10,000 
if  bred  in  this  manner." 

Mr.  Wiser  evidently  comes  nearer  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  farmer's  ex- 
perience. 

Mr.  Patteson  does  not  hold  out  much  prospect  of 'profit  on  horse  breeding  as 
a  business  generally.     He  says : — 

"I  think  horse  raising,  except  for  farm  purposes,  is  not  generally  profitable.  I 
hold  that  bv  the  time  a  horse  is  five  years  old,  before  which  time  you  cannot,  as- 
a  rule,  sell  him,  he  has  cost  as  much  as  can  be  got  for  him.  About45  per  cent, 
of  the  horses  now  raised  and  sold,  a  little  more  tiian  pay  for  their  breeding ;  of  the 
remainder,  25  per  cent,  may  just  cover  outlay,  and  75  per  cent,  fail  to  do  so. 

''  It  depends  very  much  upon  the  class  of  horse  what  it  costs  to  bring  him  to 
maturity.  There  are  some  breeds  capable  of  earning  their  keep  at  two  years  old, 
especially  well-bred  Clydes.  The  breeding^of  a  farm  horse  aoes  not  therefore 
cost  so  much  as  that  of  a  carriage  horse.  By  the  time  a  hunter  or  carriage  horse 
has  reached  maturity  he  will  have  cost  his  breeder  as  much  as  he  will  get  for  him^ 
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and  consequentl}'^  he  will  have  to  look  to  the  animai's  manure  and  the  incidental 
services  he  may  have  got  out  of  him  for  his  profit.  It  would  not  pay  the  exporter 
to  give  more  than  $150  to  $175  for  the  animal,  and  it  will  have  cost  his  breeder 
every  cent  of  it  to  raise,  break  and  bring  him  to  market.  An  animal  in  this 
coimtry  at  five  years  old  is  no  more  matured  and  seasoned  than  an  English  four- 
year-old.    Keep  and  climate  account  for  that. 

"  It  would  pay  the  farmer  to  treat  his  colts  better ;  there  would  then  be  less 
risk  and  loss  than  there  is." 

Mr.  Beith,  who  chiefly  raises  heavy  horses  of  the  Clyde  stamp,  says : — 

"  There  is  no  reason  why  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  raise  the  heavy  horses 
1  have  mentioned.  For  the  eighteen  months  ending  last  March  $45,000  worth  of 
this  class  of  horses  have  been  sold  out  of  this  country,  and  at  the  present  there  is 
a  demand  which  we  cannot  supply. 

*'  A  horse  of  the  large  breed  of  which  I  was  speaking  would  pay  for  its  rais- 
ing at  three  years  old.  It  is  better  to  break  them  in  gently  at  that  age.  Horses 
which  sell  at  three  years  of  age  for  about  $150  to  $200  would  cost  about  $100  to 
raise.  I  have  gone  into  pretty  close  calculations  on  that  point.  I  take  into  account 
the  cost  of  the  stallion's  services." 

< 

Age  for  Breeding  Mares. 

On  this  point  Dr.  McMonaglesays,  "  The  age  at  which  a  mare  intended  to  be 
a  breeder  should  be  put  to  the  horse  is  four  years — ^not  less  than  four," 

Mr.  Tumlin  gives  his  views  on  this  point  as  follows : — 

"  A  maxe  intended  for  breeding  should  be  put  to  the  horse  for  the  first  time 
when  from  four  to  six  years  of  age.  If  they  were  lar^  ones  I  would  commence 
to  breed  them  at  four  years  old.  If  the  mare  can  be  kept  from  working  while 
she  is  with  foal  so  much  the  better,  but  it  will  not  hurt  her  to  work  moderately 
-^Buch  as  ploughing  or  light  teaming.  Anything  that  will  encourage  the  fuu 
play  of  the  muscles  just  before  foaling  is  better  than  idleness.  In  my  experi- 
ence as  a  breeder  I  have  found  that  mares  which  are  completely  idle  raise  about 
one  colt  in  three,  whereas  those  which  work  a  little  hardly  miss  one.  I  think 
there  is  just  about  as  little  danger  in  having  a  horse  brought  forth  in  the  open 
air  as  anywhere  else." 

Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"  As  a  general  thing  I  think  it  would  be  better  that  a  mare  intended  for 
breeding  purpose  should  be  kept  from  the  horse  until  she  was  four  years  old, 
though  we  breed  at  three  or  even  two.  I  breed  a  good  many  two  year  olds  and 
80  do  others.  A  good  deal  would  depend  on  how  the  mare  had  been  treated. 
If  she  was  a  good,  strong,  well-developed  mare  at  two  years  old  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  putting  her  to  the  horse.  I  do  not  think  it  would  injure  her 
as  a  breeder,  and  I  have  seen  as  good  colts  from  three  year  olds  as  from  any 
other  age." 

Mr.  Patteson  gave  as  his  opinion  that  a  mare  should  breed, 

"  Before  she  has  lapsed  into  worn-out  old  age,  and  before  her  parts  have  be- 
come so  set  as  to  make  it  inconvenient  for  her  U>  produce  a  foal.  Wo  mare  should 
be  put  to  a  horse  before  she  is  three  years  old,  to  produce  a  colt  at  four.  If  a 
mare  be  not  put  to  the  horse  before  she  is  so  old  as  to  be  useless  for  anything  else 
(a  very  general  heresy)  her  first  foal  is  generally  produced  with  great  difficulty,  is 
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often  decrepit  and  small,  and  is  usually  a  more  or  less  poor  specimen,  besides  being 
liable  to  injuir  at  bizth,  owing  to  the  mare's  want  of  expansiveness  and  elasticity. 
A  mare  intenaed  for  breeding  purposes  should  have  a  fo«l  when  she  is  six  or  seven 
years  old,  otherwise  there  is,  as  a  rule,  considerable  trouble  at  the  first 
birth. 

"I  do  not  find  any  difficulty  with  young  mares,  because  their  parts  are  expan- 
sive, and  accommodate  the  passage  of  the  foal  with  much  greater  ease.  If  a  small 
mare  be  put  to  a  big  horse,  the  difficulty  is  that  the  head  of  the  foal  is  larger  than 
the  mare  s  economy  had  reason  to  expect  from  her  own  size,  and  her  generative 
organs  being  made  only  to  pass  a  foal  with  a  head  proportioned  to  her  own  size, 
considerable  trouble  often  accompanies  birth.  A  mare  should  always  be  left  to 
foal  unassisted — only  helped  in  case  of  necessity." 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith  says : — 

"  A  mare  intended  for  breeding  purposes  might  be  put  to  the  norse  at  the  age 
of  three;  but  I  believe  she  will  generally  have  a  better  colt  if  put  to  the  horse 
when  six  or  seven,  or  eight  years  old.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  when  both 
sire  and  mare  are  fully  developed  in  every  way  they  are  most  likely  to  get  good 
progeny." 

It  is  important  that  care  should  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  horse  used  to  a 

mare  at  her  first  covering,  as  the  effect  of  that  conception  will  be  likely  to  re- 

main  long  if  not  permanently  on  her  constitution,  and  probably  show  itself  in  her 

future  offspring.     Mr.  Wiser,  being  asked :   "  Would  it  injure  a  mare  that  you 

intended  for  thoroughbred  breeding  to  put  her  first  to  a  Clydesdale  V  says: — 

"  Yes ;  most  decidedly.  The  reason  is  that  a  habit  is  formed,  and  they  derive 
a  certain  type  from  the  breeding  with  a  certain  kind  of  horses.  And  this  I  think 
would  affect  at  least  a  generation  or  two.  I  do  not  know  that  I  could  explain 
this  on  scientific  principles,  though  breeders  know  it  to  be  a  fact.  For  instance  I 
would  not  take  one  of  my  mares  that  I  am  breeding  to  my  Hambletonian  horse, 
the  Royal  George,  or  any  other  horse,  for  road  or  trotting  purposes,  and  put  her  to 
a  Clydesdale  horse,  and  tnen  go  back  to  the  others." 

The  witnesses  appear  to  agree  in  the  opinion  that  a  Clyde  or  agricultural 
mare  may  be  worked  steadily  and  gently  very  close  to  the  time  of  foaling,  with- 
out injury  and  even  with  benefit.  Thoroughbreds  and  roadsters  will  probably  do 
best  if  not  driven  at  all  for  three  or  four  months  before  the  birth  of  the  coll 
Mares,  when  suckling  colts,  should  never  be  over-driven  in  any  case. 

Treatment  of  Oolts. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Wiser  says: — 

"  There  is  no  greater  mistake  that  our  farmers  have  fallen  into  than  their 
ideas  about  raising  colts.  They  take  them  from  the  mare,  turn  them  into  the 
barn-yard  or  around  the  straw  stack,  giving  them  a  little  hay  perhaps,  allowing 
them  to  run  out  of  doors. 

"  Many  farmers  say  that  the  colt  should  never  eat  a  ffrain  of  oats  till  it  is 
three  years  old.  A  colt  raised  in  that  way  will  stand  pemaps  12  or  13  hands 
high  at  one  year  old  and  weigh  600  pounds,  whereas  if  you  raise  him  in  the 
proper  way  he  will  be  14  oi;  15  hands  high  and  weigh  about  900  pounds.  It  is  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  oats  are  an  injury  to  aoolt.    It  is  very  seldom  that 
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a  oolt  gets  tired  of  oats  in  their  natural  state,  but  thej  relish  a  change  of  food  I 
would  give  them  carrots  occasionally,  though  I  do  not  think  much  of  them. 
Some  give  colts  bran,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  much  good,  if  they  have  plenty  of 
oats. 

**  The  treatment  I  speak  of  would  apply  throughout  the  first  winter.  They 
should  eat,  the  first  winter,  at  least  fcTur  quarts  of  oats  a  day,  two  quarts  in  the 
morning  and  two  at  night.  When  they  get  a  little  older  they  should  have  a  couple 
of  quarts  at  noon.  They  should  have  all  the  hay  they  can  eat,  but  they  should  not 
be  tied  up  in  stalls.  You  will  never  get  good  horses  by  breeding  colts  in  the 
old-fashioned  way  of  turning  them  out  into  the  barn-yard  or  sheds  in  the  cold 
winter  weather.  I  would  not  tie  up  colts  the  first  winter  at  all.  They  need  all  the 
exercise  they  can  get,  and  it  is  unnatural  to  tie  them.  The  longer  you  can  keep 
a  horse  fix>m  tying  him  the  better,  and  it  would  be  best  of  all  if  horses  were 
always  kept  in  roomy  boxes.  They  would  rest  better,  move  around  easily,  and 
roll  over  when  they  wished,  but  of  course  it  is  not  always  practicable  to  give  them 
such  boxes." 

Dr.  JUEcMonagle  says : — 

"  A  colt  should  be  weaned  at  five  months.  The  first  winter  it  should  be  fed 
with  all  the  hay  and  oats  it  can  eat,  and  kept  perfectly  warm.  It  is  a  mistake 
mot  to  feed  colts  plenty  of  oats;  it  is  nitrogenoibs  food,  and  gives  them  plenty  of 
flesh.  Old  cut  hay  is  not  so  good^as  hay  that  is  cut  while  it  is  green  and  new. 
Com  and  soft  feed,  such  as  turnips  and  carrots,  are  not  nearly  so  good  for  nourish- 
ing them,  and  giving  them  endurance  and  vim,  as  hay  and  oats,  and  the}'  will 
grow  thirty  per  cent,  more  on  the  one  kind  than  on  the  other.  Probably  once  a 
week  I  would  give  them  about  a  teaspoonful  of  saltpetre  with  a  little  wheat  bran 
mash.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  to  water  a  horse  directly  after  he  eats 
his  feed.  His  stomach  is  small,  and  any  feed  that  he  eats  before  you  give  him  his 
drink  will  be  washed  through  undigested.  The  proper  way-  is  to  water  him  an 
hour  or  so  before  you  feed  him  his  grain.  Colts  do  a  great  deal  better  with 
ground  oats  than  with  unground;  the  agitation  of  the  mouth  produces  a  certain 
amount  of  saliva  that  aids  digestion.  I  have  always  kept  my  colts  tied  in  their 
boxes." 

Mj.  Fatteson  gives  his  opinion  as  follows  :— 

"  I  do  not  think  a  colt  should  be  shut  up  alone  tmtil  it  is  at  least  three 
months  old.  Sometimes  the  mare  is  taken  out  to  work  and  the  foal  left  behind 
in  a  box,  but  I  do  not  think  this  advisable,  because  it  limits  the  opportunities  of 
the  foal  to  suck  his  dam.  From  the  nature  of  a  foal's  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  I  should  say  that  he  ought  to  have  constant  access  to  his  mother  until  he 
is  three  months  old  and  begins  to  pick  grass.  A  colt  should  be  weaned  at  about 
the  age  of  five  months." 

''  If  early  development  and  a  high  price  be  aimed  at,  and  if  sufficiently  bred 
to  warrant  tne  expense,a  colt  for  the  first  winter,  should  be  fed  on  *  kibbled' — that 
is  st^med  or  crushed — oats,  at  the  rate  of  about  four  quarts  a  day.  I  prefer  oats 
treated  in  this  wav  to  oats  in  their  natural  condition  ;  I  have  tried  both  ways, 
and  I  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  colts  are  fatter  and  plumper  if  fed  on  either  crushed 
or  'kibbled '  oats.  Besides  this,  bran,  hay  and  carrots  are  to  be  given  in  moderate 
quantities,  with  constant  access  to  water. 

"  I  would  tie  young  horses,  and  allow  them  to  run  loose,  alternately.  The 
sooner  you  can  halter-break  a  young  horse  the  better  for  all  purposes,  but  I  would 
not  keep  him  always  in  the  halter,  and  very  little  in  the  stieill.  I  would  tie  him 
in  a  loose  box  occasionally,  at  other  times  allow  him  to  run  in  it." 
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Racks  and  Stalls. 

With  regard  to  stalls  and  racks.  Mr.  Wiser  says : — 

"Great  care  should  be  exercised  in  making  box-stalls  to  have  the  edges  of  the 
uprifi;ht  sides  of  the  place  of  entrance  and  exit  rounded  so  that  an  animal  will 
Dot  be  liable  to  strike  his  hip  bones  and  injure  himself,  and  that  it  be  of  sufiBdent 
height  to  prevent  his  striking  the  top  with  his  head  if  he  makes  a  sudden  jerk 
bacK. 

"  There  is  not  a  rack  upon  my  premises  where  a  horse  is  fed  from  a  hay-loft 
down.  The  stock  is  all  fed  from  off  the  floor,  and  all  dust  and  hay-seed  are  kejit 
from  them  as  much  as  possible.  My  method  of  feeding  grain  has  always  been  out 
of  an  iron  box  placed  in  one  comer  of  the  stall,  adjusted  about  three  feet  six  inches 
from  the  floor.  The  box  is  made  with  such  an  edge  on  the  inside  as  will  prevent 
a  horse  from  rooming  out  his  oats  and  scattering  them  over  the  floor.  With  such 
iron  concave  limmed  boxes,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  throw  oats  out  of  the  box  in 
eating." 

» 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  services  a  stallion  should  be  allowed  to  render 

in  a  season,  opinions  somewhat  vary.     Dr.  McMonagle  thinks  eighty  sufBdent 

He  has  a  high-bred  horse  in  his  mind.     Mr.  Wiser  suggests  fifty  or  sixty  for  a 

thoroughbred  or  high-bred  horse,  and  perhaps  one  hundred  for  a  Clyde.    Mr.  Pat- 

te^on  argues  that,  however  much  excessive  use  may  injure  the  stallion,  it  does  not 

affect  the  foal,  or  so  long  as  his  potency  lasts,  prevent  him  from  getting  foals. 

Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  speaking  with  professional  authority,  says : — 

"  I  think  entire  horses  should  be  restricted  to  a  certain  number  of  mares,  say, 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  for  the  season,  making  possibly  one  hundred  and 
twenty  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  coverings.  A  thoroughbred  horse  should  have 
fewer  mares  than  a  Clyde.  I  think  putting  a  horse  to  too  many  mares  affects  his 
progeny.  I  have  known  cases  where  horses  were  put  to  a  great  many  mares,  and 
although  they  got  quite  a  number  of  foals,  many  of  them  were  weakly,  even 
where  the  mares  were  good,  resultmg  from  the  sires  being,  to  a  certain  extent, 
overdone.  A  horse  put  to  an  ordinary  number  of  mares  will  get  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  foals  than  where  he  is  put  to  too  many.  If  indulged  too  freely  in 
covering,  the  effect  on  the  horse  is  to  make  him  impotent,  and  occasionallj,  to 
ruin  him." 

No  absolute  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  this  matter.  The  powers  of  some  hoises, 
particularly  the  more  cold-blooded  Clydes,  are  most  extraordinary.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a  valuable  horse,  with  thoroughbred  blood,  the  most  prudent 
course  to  restrict  him  to  some  such  number  as  the  two  first  and  the  last  nam^ 
witnesses  indicate.  Whether  the  effect  of  excessive  service  he  bad  on  the  foals  or 
not,  the  horse  himself  can  certainly  derive  no  benefit,  and  may  derive  much  ham 
from  it. 


CHAPTER   XL 


POULTRY   i^ND   EOOS 


The  evidence  relating  to  poultry  and  egg  production  in  Ontario  is  not  Very 
voluminous,  but  contains  in  small  compass  a  good  deal  of  practical  information. 
Owing  largely  to  the  efforts  of  the  Ontario  Poultry  A^ociation,  many  persons 
have  made  poultry  breeding  the  subject  of  intelligent  study,  and  it  is  probable 
that,  should  the  creamery  become  as  popular  as  the  cheese  factory,  a  further  re- 
lief from  the  rather  arduous  labours  of  the  dairy  may  enable  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  &rmers  to  devote  more  attention,  pleasantly  and  profitably,  to  the 
poultry  house  The  trade  in  eggs  with  the  United  States  is  already  a  considerable 
one,  and  capable  of  extension.  The  export  of  poultry  has  not  yet  attained  large 
dimensions.  The  several  breeds  more  particularly  commended  by  the  witnesses 
and  their  special  merits,  may  first  be  noticed.  For  the  illustrations  the  Commis- 
sioners have  been  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Doel,  J.P.,  of  Doncaster, 
York ;  and  Mr.  James  Fullerton,  of  the  ComaMan  Poultry  Beview, 

The  Dorkings. 

Mr.  Doel  is  a  warm  admirer  of  the  Dorkings.    He  says : — 

"  The  breed  which  I  would  recommend  for  general  purposes  is  the  colomred 
Dorking.  It  is  larger  than  the  white  Dorking,  and  is  better  adapted  for  the 
market.  The  coloured  Dorking  also  comes  to  perfection  for  the  table  sooner  than 
most  other  breeds,  and  there  is  more  money  in  it  that  way. 

"  The  Brahmas  and  Cochins  are  lai^r  birds,  but  take  much  longer  to  come 
to  perfection  for  the  table  than  the  Dorkings.  The  Dorking  is  plump  and  of  ex- 
cellent flesh.  The  Game  is  quite  equal  to  the  Dorking  in  quality,  or  perhaps 
more  delicate ;  but  the  trouble  with  the  Qame  is  that  you  cannot  keep  so  many 
Game  fowls  together  as  you  can  Dorkings.  The  Brahma,  in  flavour  and  quality, 
is  very  nearly  9  not  quite  equal  to  the  Dorking.  The  flesh  of  the  Cochin  is  too 
coarse  and  stringy  to  make  it  suitable  for  the  table.  If  I  were  goin^  into  the 
keeping  of  fowls  as  a  business,  I  should  take  the  Dorking  or  a  cross  of  <£e  Brahma 
and  the  Dorking  or  some  other  breed,  but  I  prefer  the  Dorking. 

''  The  cross  of  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking  will  give  us  a  larger  firamed  fowl 
.than  the  Dorking,  and  with  more  flesh  upon  it,  and  makes  a  superior  fowl  in  every 
way  for  the  market." 

As  to  the  mode  of  breeding  the  Brahma  and  Dorking,  Mr.  Doel  says : — 

**  In  breeding  fowls  I  find  that  the  cross  generally  receives  its  type  fieom  the 
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male.  If  I  were  breeding  and  croBsing  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking,  one  year  I 
should  commence  by  crossing  a  Brahma  cock  and  a  Dorking  hen ;  then  in  two 
years  I  should  cross  a  Dorking  cock  and  a  Dorking-Brahma  hen ;  and  everr  two 
years  I  would  cross  in  some  full-bred  cock,  like  the  Houdan.  I  should  role  out 
the  Cochin  entirely,  on  account  of  the  inferior  quality  of  its  flesh.  Under  all  cir- 
cumstances I  would  always  use  a  pure  male  bird,  and  never  take  a  cross  except 
one  which  has  been  bred  for  a  number  of  years,  and  had  become  a  very  good 
type." 

A  want  of  hardiness  is  sometimes  alleged  as  a  defect  in  the  Dorking ;  but  Mr. 
Doel  finds  that,  by  allowing  them  to  run  out  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  they  become 
as  hardy  as  any  other  fowl.  Nor  has  he  found  the  crossing  of  the  Dorking  and 
the  Brahma  diminish  the  hardiness  of  the  cross. 

As  to  the  size  thi^t  may  be  attained  by  the  union  of  the  Brahma  and  the 

Dorking,  Mr.  Doel  says : — 

"  Some  time  ago  I  gave  some  eggs  from  the  cross  of  a  Brahma  cock  and  a 
Dorking  hen,  to  a  friend  of  mine,  and  she  obtained  from  them  a  cockerel  which 
was  kiUed  in  the  fall,  and  before  it  was  picked  it  weighed  nearly  fourteen 
pounds.  That  was  a  bird  that  was  worth  something  for  the  table,  although  it  was 
an  exception.  A  fair  average  of  the  weight  of  such  a  cross  would  be  nine  or  ten 
pounds  for  the  cocks,  and  six  or  seven  pounds  for  the  pullets,  live  weight,  or 
about  eight  pounds  for  the  cocks,  and  five  pounds  for  pullets,  dead  weight.  And 
then  they  come  in  earlier  for  the  table  than  the  f  uU-bred  Asiatic  They  are  im- 
proved in  size,  while  the  quality  of  the  Dorking  is  not  deteriorated  in  tne  cro8&'' 


Mr.  James  Anderson,  of  Puslinch,  regards  the  Dorkings  or  the  Plymouth  Bocb 
as  the  finest  table-birds  in  the  list,  although  the  Brahmas  make  the  best  mothers. 


Mr.  John  Flunmier,  of  London,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not  found  the  Dorkings 
superior  to  other  fowls  for  table  purposes.  He  admits  they  fatten  easily,  bat 
asserts  they  do  not  grow  large.  Their  eggs,  however,  he  says,  have  a  fine  flavour 
and  their  meat  is  good 

The  Light  and  Dark  Brahmaa 

The  Dark  Brahmas  are  preferred  by  Mr.  Doel,  but  the  Light  Brahmas  are  the 
choice  of  Mr.  John  Plummer.    He  says : — 

"  I  tried  twenty-eight  varieties  of  fowls  and  ducks  together,  and  out  of 
the  different  varieties  of  fowls  I  selected  the  Light  Brahmas.  living  in  the 
city,  and  having  small  yards  or  gardens,  I  required  fowls  that  would  not  only 
be  profltable,  but  that  would  stand  con&aement  and  not  trouble  my  neighbours^ 
and  those  qualities  I  found  in  the  Light  Brahmas. 

''  If  I  were  in  the  country,  or  had  a  f  ann,  I  would  cross  them  with  the  Games, 
which  would  make  a  liardier  fowl,  and  one  that  would  forage  more  for  itsdC 
while  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be  as  good  a  layer  and  better  for  the  table,  though 
not  quite  so  large. 

''The  White  Brahmas  are  good  setters  as  well  as  layers,  and  for  those  who 
wish  to  raise  poultry  extensively  they  are  good  fowls. 


WHITE   000HIN8. 


POULTRY  AND  EOGS. 


"I  would  croBS  them  with  the  Game  for  raising  chicfcenB.  If  the  Dorkings 
u»  eroBBed  with  the  Game,  the  result  is  a  good  fowl.  Poultry-raising,  if  properly 
eoodnoted,  is  a  profitable  business.  The  cross  of  the  Light  Brahma  and  the  Game 
would  enit  our  climate  best" 


LiaHT  BBAHHAS. 

Of  ibe  cross  between  the  Brahma  and  Game,  Mr.  Wilson  says : — 
"The  Brahma  and  Game  make  a  good  cross.    The  Game  puts  life  into  the 
Brahma.     The  Brahma  is  a  dull  fowl ;  it  lays  large  eggs,  but  not  many  of  them."  . 

The  quality  which  gives  the  Game  fowl  cross  its  merit  in  Mr.  Piummer's  eyes 
detracts  from  its  value  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Doel,  who  says : — 

"  The  objecUon  to  crossing  the  Game  is,  that  it  makes  the  fowls  so  pugnacious 
that  you  cannot  keep  many  <d  them  together ;  tiiat  is  the  only  objection  I  have 
to  the  Game.  The  Game  is  a  hardy  fowl,  but  I  don't  think  it  imparts  hardiness 
to  the  birds,  or  helps  them  to  resist  the  climate." 

Mr.  James  Anderson,  who  looks  at  the  question  of  poultry-keeping  ae  a 
farmer,  says : — 

"  The  Light  Brahmas  are  the  best,  taken  altogether.    The  White  Leghorns  are 

thebest  layers,  but  they  won't  sit  at  all     ...     .    But  the  Brahmas  make  the 

best  mothers.     I  hatch  all  my  duck -eggs,  etc,  with  them.     The  Light  Brahmas 

are  the  best  poultry  for  this  countiy.    ....    The  best  breeder  is  the  Brahma. 

cross  between  a  Brahma  and  a  White  L^hom  makes  on  excellent  fowl,  as  the 
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Le^oniB  are  the  finest  layers  in  the  vorld.  I  have  kept  Game  fowls  alao,  bat 
they  u^  too  pi^nacioii&  Brahmas  are  the  breed  tlukt  are  uaoally  bttened 
for  Chriatmaa,  because  they  are  the  heaviest;  I  have  got  them  to  wo^ 
as  high  as  eighteen  pounds  per  pair  dressed.  The  Brahma  comes  very  early  to 
matimty.and  produces  a  large  chicken ;  but  I  think  the  Dorkiag  is  the  plnmpeat 
fowl  for  the  table." 

In  answer  to  further  questions,  Mr.  Anderson  says: — 

"  I  would  advise  the  ordinary  farmers  of  the  Province  to  use  the  Dorkings  or 
the  Brahmas  for  the  table,  and  Leghorns  or  Black  Spanish  for  layii^  pnrpoeee ; 
but  the  Brahmas  are  splendid  layers  during  the  winter,  when  you-  cannot  get  the 
Leghorns  or  the  Black  Spanish  to  lay.  If  you  only  feed  the  scraps  to  the  Brahniss, 
and  keep  them  in  a  moderately  warm  place,  they  will  lay  all  winter, 

"  I  use  the  Brahma  hens  alone  for  sitting  purposes,  because  they  are  so  mach 
better  mothers  than  any  other  breeds,  and  are  so  large  that  they  will  cover  tiiree 
or  four  m^rn  eggs  than  any  other  breed." 


BBOWN  LSaHQBNS. 
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} 
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The  Houdans—Polands— Black  Spanish. 

"The  HoudaD»,the  Folands,  and  the  Black  Spanish  fowls  are  not  adapted  for 
general  U3e,  because  the;  ore  non-sitters  and  are  not  good  table  fowls.  For  general 
use,  we  must  have  a  fowl  that  will  ait  as  well  as  lay.  The  Houdan  and  other  non- 
sitters,  we  find,  lay  a  larger  number  of  eggs  than  the  fowls  that  sit,  for  one  reason 
tb,at  their  time  is  not  taken  up  with  sitting.  Of  sitting  fowls,  I  suppose  the 
Brahmas  are  the  best  laj^ers  we  have.  The  Brahma,  crossed  upon  the  Black, 
Spanish  or  the  Poland,  makes  a  very  good  fowl,  preferable  to  a  cross  on  the  Ham- 
burg, which  I  consider  too  small  a  fowl  for  geneml  purposes.  The  fleah  of  non- 
sitting  birds  lacks  the  substance  and  flavour  that  we  find  in  the  flesh  of  sitting 
birds.  The  crosses  of  sitting  birds  with  non-sitters  are  more  inveterate  sitters 
than  even  the  full-bred  sitting  birds — a  cross,  for  instance,  of  one  of  these  Asiatics 
with  the  Black  Spanish. 

"  I  have  experimented  in  crossing  the  diflferent  breeds,  And  have  found  that 
the  best  cross  of  a  non-sitting  bird  and  a  sitting  bird  was  the  cross  of  the 
Brahma  and  the  Spanish,  but!  prefer  the  Brahma  and  the  Dorking." 


BLACK  SPANISH. 
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The  Plymouth  Bocks. 

The  Plymouth  Rocks  are  a  new  breed,  their  origin  being  rather  a  matter  of 
dispute,  but  Mr.  J).  D.  Wilson,  of  Seaforth,  expresses  the  belief  that  they  origi- 
nated in  a  cross  between  a  single-combed  Dominique  cock,  and  Black  Java 
hens.     Mr.  Wilson  aaya  : — 

"  The  Plymouth  Rock  is  a  good  layer ;  it  lays  a  large  egg,  with  a  strong, 
durable  shell.  It  is  a  very  good  table  fowl  when  it  is  no  longer  useful  as  a  layer, 
aud,  when  well  cared  for,  comes  very  early  to  maturity." 


PLYMOUTH  ROCKS. 

Mr.  Doel  remarks  of  these  birds : — 

"  The  Plymouth  Rock  promises  to  be  a  very  good  fowl,  but  it  will  not  suit 
the  farmer  for  a  number  of  yt^ars,  as  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  fixed  breed  yet. 
The  farmer  looks  to  have  both  a  good  fowl  and  a  good-looking  fowl.  The  Plv- 
mouth  Rock  has  been  a  cross  until  late  years,  and  it  has  not  been  bred  sufficiently 
l<ing  or  with  sufficient  care  to  make  it  yet  an  established  breed,  so  that  it  may  be 
depended  upon.  It  will  do  very  well  to  use  for  crossing  purposes,  hke  any 
other  common  fowl,  because  when  fowls  are  once  crossed  they  are  nothing  but 
common  fowls,  although  some  of  them  make  better  layers  than  many  full-bred 
fowls." 
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The  OochinB. 

* 

Mr.  Doel  dismisses  the  Cochin  with  the  remark  that  "  its  flesh  is  too  coarse 
and  stringy  to  make  it  acceptable  for  the  table/'  The  Cochins  too,  as  well  as 
the  Brahmas,  take  longer  to  come  to  perfection  than  the  Dorkings,  nor  except 
that  Mr.  Wilson  alludes  to  their  eggs  as  being  of  a  large  size,  does  any  other 
witness  favour  them. 

A  New  Variety. 

Mr.  Doel  mentions  a  new  variety  known  as  the  Langshan,    He  says : — 

*'  There  is  a  breed  of  poultry  said  to  be  entirely  distinct 'from  any  breed  we- 
have,  and  they  are  begiuning  to  be  bred  very  largely  in  England.  I  was  going 
to  breed  them  this  year,  and  imported  a  trio  for  wie  purpose ;  but  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  the  two  hens  were  stolen  from  me ;  I  have  retained  the  cock.  It  is  a 
new  Asiatic  breed  called  the  Langshapi,  said  to  have  been  brought  oriraiaUy  from 
China  by  Major  Croad  of  England.  Those  who  have  bred  them  say  uiat  they  are 
equal  to  the  ^Brahma  or  the  Dorking.  They  are  said  to  be  nearly  as  early  as  the 
Dorking,  and  are  much  better  layers  than  either  the  Brahma  or  the  Dorking. 
They  are  not  quite  so  large  as  the  generality  of  the  Asiatics,  but  I  think  they  will 
attain  to  a  larger  size  than  the  Dorking."  ^ 

Is  Poultry-keeping  Profitable? 

The  opinion  generally  expressed  as  to  the  profits  of  poultry-keeping  is 
favourable.     Mr.  Anderson  says  on  this  point : — 

**  I  have  not  kept  very  dose  account  of  the  profits  of  keeping  poultry,  but  I 
have  found  it  to  be  a  very  good  investment.  For  instance,  this  year  I  bought  a 
pair  of  Toulouse  geese  at  the  Poultry  Association — prize  geese — and  they  laid  45 
eggs,  from  which  1  hatched  30  goslings,  which  I  can  sell  at  $5  a  pair  if  I  keep 
them  till  the  fall.  That  would  ^  if  I  sold  them  for  breeding  purposes ;  but  if  I 
fattened  them  for  market,  I  could  get  ten  cents  a  pound  for  them,  and  they  will 
weigh  about  36  pounds  a  pair  when  they  are  fat.  I  have  never  sent  any  poultry 
to  the  foreign  market ;  I  don't  think  anyone  in  this  part  of  the  country  has  done 
so.    There  have  been  a  good  many  eggs  bought  up  here  to  be  taken  to  New  York." 

Mr.  John  Plummer  says : — 

"  I  have  got  from  $5  to  $100  for  live  birds,  but  I  was  raising  for  fancy 
prices,  and  not  for  the  market.  I  have  raised  cockerels  to  show  at  eight  months 
old,  weighing  9  pounds,  and  pullets  7^  pounds.  I  have  had  no  experience  in  the 
shipment  of  eggs  to  a  foreign  market. 

"  I  have  caponized  fowls,  and  have  raised  Brahma  capons  weighing  16^  pounds 
at  one  year  old.  That  is  a  very  profitable  business  to  go  into  for  the  market,  but 
very  few  understand  it.  I  kiUed  eight  fowls  before  I  succeeded  with  the  opera- 
tion. 

"I  think  there  is  an  increased  quantity  of  poultry  being  raised,  and  a  great 
many  eggs  are  bought  here  for  the  American  market.  Farmers  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, are  going  into  it  more  than  they  used  to." 

Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

"  My  opinion  is  that  there  is  nothing  that  pays  an  ordinary  farmer  better 
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'than  to  keep,  incidentally,  a  limited  number  of  fowls.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
pay  any  man  to  keep  a  very  large  quantity  of  fowls  for  the  production  of  eggs,  to 
•be  sold  at  10  cents  a  dozen ;  but  when  a  man  has  a  farm  of  100  acres,  and  keeps 
50  or  60  fowls  to  consimie  a  great  deal  of  stuff  about  the  farm,  that  would  other- 
wise go  to  waste,  he  can  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  eggs  at  a  very  slight  cost  Un- 
der such  circumstances,  I  think  there  is  no  class  of  animals  that  pays  better  than 
a  limited  number  of  fowls.  I  think  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  combine  both  egg 
and  meat  producing  qualities  in  a  fowl.'' 

In  most  situations,  the  farmer  will  find  it  expedient  to  keep  fowls  that  will 
unite  in  themselves  the  quality  of  supplying  a  fair  number  of  eggs  with  that  of 
being  a  good  table  fowl.  Where,  however,  the  demand  for  eggs  is  the  first  consid- 
eration, the  productive  capacity  of  the  fowls,  both  ns  to  size  and  number,  will 
have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Seaforth,  whose  name  has  already  been  frequently  men- 
tioned, and  who  is  sometimes  known  as  ''the  Egg  King  of  Canada,"  was 
visited  by  the  Commissioners,  who  inspected  his  large  establishment,  and  received 
his  statement  as  to  his  mode  of  operations. 

He  has  been  engaged  in  the  business  for  thirteen  years  ;  keeps  eight  or  ten 
teams  constantly  employed  collecting  the  eggs  from  the  country  storekeepers,  and, 
after  properly  sorting  and  packing  them,  ships  his  stock  to  New  York.  In  this 
trade  he  turns  over  seven  and  a  half  millions  of  eggs  annually  in  barrels,  each 
holding  seventy  dozen  eggs.  The  lowest  price  paid  last  year,  was  nine  cents  a 
dozen,  and  the  highest  fourteen  cents,  about  ten  cents  being  the  average  of 
the  season.  The  collection  is  going  on  from  March  to  the  fall,  the  largest  ship- 
ments being  as  the  autumn  months  approach.     As  to  the  demand  and  the  causes 

m 

affecting  it,  Mr.  Wilson  says : — 

"  The  demand  for  eggs  in  the  New  York  market  is  practically  unlimited 
There  is  always  a  demand  for  a  certain  quantity,  but  if  your  supply  exceeds  that 
quantity,  of  course  the  price  goes  down,  and  as  the  price  drops  the  consumption 
increases.  During  June,  New  York  depends  largely  on  Canada  for  its  supply  of 
eggs,  while  in  January  and  February,  before  the  hens  begin  to  lay  in  the  north, 
its  supply  comes  from  the  south,  and  as  the  weather  becomes  hot,  the  supply  from 
the  south  breaks  off  altogether. 

*'  In  the  south  the  hens  are  prolific  when  ours  are  doing  nothing,  while  ours 
are  prolific  when  those  in  the  south  are  doing  nothing,  and  one  reason  why  I  clear 
out  my  stock  in  November  is,  that  if  I  kept  it,  I  womd  have  to  face  the  southera 
competition,  which  begins  about  the  middle  of  December.  The  supplies  from  the 
soutn  are  very  large.  In  the  beginning  of  October,  not  only  here,  but  all  through 
the  United  States,  the  hens  begin  to  moult,  and  consequently  there  is  little  or  no 
egg  production  about  December.  I  think  hens,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
moult  at  pretty  much  the  same  period  of  the  year." 

The  larger  the  eggs  the  better  is  the  price  obtained.  With  Great  Britain  the 
egg  trade  is  small  at  present,  Canadian  eggs  there  coming  into  active  competition 
with  the  French  eggs.  The  cost'  of  freight,  however,  is  trifling,  less  than  two 
cents  a  dozen,  while  aboUt  one  cent  per  dozen  will  carry  them — ^by  the  car  load — 
to  New  York.     In  the  event  of  a  trade  being  opened  with  England,  classification 
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of  the  eggs»  in  regaxd  to  size,  would  be  necessary.  When  able  to  get  it,  the  ma- 
terial used  for  packing  the  eggs  is  oat  shells.  The  eggs,  while  in  store,  are  mostly 
kept  in  a  pickle  the  exact  composition  of  which  is  a  trade  secret,  but  the  main  in- 
gredient is  lime.  The  effect  is  somewhat  to  thicken  and  harden  the  shells ;  the 
preservation  of  the  contents  is  perfect.  As  the  strength  of  the  egg  is  of  some 
importance,  fowls  should  have  access  to  sand  and  lime. 

Incubators. 

At  present  the  use  of  the  incubator  in  Canada  has  not  extended  to  the  or- 
dinary practical  operations  of  the  farmer  or  poultry-keeper.  Mr.  Doel,  who,  on 
the  whole,  looks  rather  favourably  on  it,  says : — 

"  An  incubator  could  be  watched  and  attended  to  very  well  by  women  and 
girls ;  if  a  farmer's  wife  gave  as  much  attention  to  the  incubator  as  she  now  does 
to  the  dairy,  she  would  reap  more  advantage.  The  incubator  requires  constant 
attention,  and  very  few  persons,  unless  they  make  it  a  special  business,  will  give 
it  proper  attention.  It  is  after  the  chickens  are  hatched  that  they  require  the 
most  attention,  because  they  have  not  their  natural  mother  to  attend  to  them, 
and  to  assist  them  in  searching  for  their  food,  and  to  give  them  sufficient  warmth 
when  very  young. 

"  I  do  not  think  as  yet,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  for  the  farmers  of  the 
country  generally  to  use  the  incubator.  It  plight  be  used  with  advantage  if  one 
were  established  in  a  centre,  in  the  charge  of  a  person  who  made  a  special  busi- 
ness of  hatching  for  the  surrounding  farmers.  They  are  using  it  in  that  way  in 
England  and  in  France.  The  people  brmg  their  eggs  to  the  incubators,  and  in 
two  or  three  days  after  they  are  hatched,  uiey  come  and  take  away  their  chickens 
and  the  eggs  that  do  not  hatch.  ...  I  have  no  doubt  if  a  person  made  a  business 
of  it,  he  could  supply  a  very  large  city  with  half-grown  chickens  for  the  table,  and 
make  it  pay  very  well." 

Healthiness  of.  Poultry. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  poultry 
farmer  in  Ontario.  A  moderately  warm  house  in  winter  is  all  that  is  necessary, 
with  perhaps  a  little  meat  and  some  warm  condiment  as  winter  feed.  The  Asiatic 
species,  Brahmas  and  Cochins,  are  said  to  be  more  delicate  than  others ;  but  a 
moderate  amount  of  care  only  will  probably  be  required  in  their  management,  to 
avoid  ordinary  casualties  in  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  Doel,  however,  calls  attention  to  a  disease,  similar  to  consumption  in  the 

human  subject  in  its  effects,  and  which  he  regards  as  requiring  investigation. 

He  says : — 

"  It  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  country  if  we  could  get  the  members  of 
the  different  Poultry  Associations  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  doing  something 
with  rerard  to  general  diseases  of  poultry.  The  Ontario  Poultnr  Association  is 
assisted  by  Governftnent.  If  the  Board  of  the  Association  would  consent  to  pay 
a  person  to  examine  diseased  birds,  it  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  the  coun- 
try, because  there  are  many  birds  which  die  annually  and  nobody  knows  what  is 
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the  matter  with  tham,  and  there  are  very  few  people  who  could  learn  b;  oftms 
and  examining  a  bird  tbemselvea.  The  difficulty  is  that  we  cannot  induce  any  tit 
the  AsBodationa  to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  birds  examined  sdentifically. 

It  ia  not  eaay  to  say  to  whom  should  be  delegated  a  duty  an  asaooation  o{ 
persons  so  immediately  and  directly  interested  is  unwilling  to  assume.  It  would 
appear  to  be  just  one  of  those  things  that  go  to  constitute  the  reason  foi  tie 
existence  of  aucb  a  body. 

Mr.  Doel  also  makes  the  followiog  suggestion  : — 

"  The  varioua  poultry  exhibitions  should  be  largely  patronized  by  thepablie, 
as  they  are  doing  a  great  deal  for  the  country.  I  would  also  strongly  recommend 
that  prizes  be  offered  at  the  various  leading  exhibitions  for  '  Dead  Poultry,'  pre- 
pared ready  for  market,  thereby  encouraging  farmers  and  others  to  prepare  tW 
poultry  in  some  proper  manner,  to  give  them  a  nice  appearance  ;  for  were  they 
got  up  with  some  appearance*  and  taste,  much  better  prices  would  be  obt^cea 
and  the  public  would  willingly  pay  better  prices  ;  as  it  is,  not  one  fowl  in  ten 
looks  hu^y  fit  for  the  table  when  offered  for  sale  prepared  (?)  for  market" 


GAME  BAKTAMB. 


CHAPTER   XII. 


SALT  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  AGRICULTURE 


So  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  the  manufacture  of  salt  does  not  come 
within  the  scope  of  the  authority  under  which  the  Commissioners  have  been  acting, 
and,  for  obvious  reasons,  they  have  been  extremely  desirous  in  no  case  to  travel  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  powers  confided  to  them  or  to  interfere  with  interests  with 
which  they  have  had  no  legitimate  concern.  But  salt  enters  so  largely  into  the 
business  of  the  agriculturist,  either  for  dairying  purposes  or  as  a  fertilizer  of  the 
soil,  that  it  stands  in  a  somewhat  different  position  from  other  manufacturing 
industries. 

In  undertaking  an  inquiry  into  the  uses  of  salt  in  connection  with  agriculture, 
the  Commissioners  had  especially  in  view  to  ascertain,  whether  there  were  any 
obstacles  to  the  use  of  the  native  product,  and  whether,  if  such  existed,  they 
originated  in  any  inherent  defect  or  inferiority  in  point  of  quality,  or  in  causes 
that  were  within  the  control  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  subject  was  brought  very  prominently  to  their  notice  by  a  member  of 
the  Conmiission — Mr.  Bichard  Gibson — who,  as  already  mentioned,  visited  Great 
Britain  in  the  course  of  last  summer.  When  at  Liverpool,  Mr.  Gibson  inspected  the 
establishment  of  some  dealers  doing  a  considerable  business  in  American  and 
Canadian  products.  Pointing  to  a  quantity  of  butter  in  the  warehouse,  one  of 
the  partners  remarked  "  You  must  use  fine  English  salt.  Your  American  and 
Canadian  will  not  do  if  you  wish  a  share  of  this  trade."  It  may  be  remarked 
that  the  speaker  was  not  aA  Englishman,  but  an  American,  and  therefore  was  not 
likely  to  be  possessed  with  any  English  prejudices  in  favour  of  English  salt. 

It  is  never  pleasant  to  give  public  utterance  to  unpalatable  facts,  especially 
-when,  by  so  doing,  large  interests  may,  presumably,  be  injuriously  affected,  but, 
after  all,  the  plain  outspoken  truth  is  in  the  end  most  to  the  advantage  of 
everybody,  and  in  no  case  has  that  axiom  proved  more  true  than  in  the  instance 
referred  to. 

In  the  first  place,  it  raised  the  question  in  the  minds  of  the  Commissioners, 
Tvliether  Canadian  butter  was  prejudiced  by  Canadian  salt  being  used  in  its 
manufacture;  and,  in  the  next,  it  suggested  to  them  that,  if  an  injustice  were 
being  done  to  a  great  Canadian  industry,  they  would  not  incur  censure  or  blame 
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even  if  they  (travelled  a  littJe  beyond  the  limits  of  their  programme  in  order  to 
ascertain  how  such  a  prejudice  could  be  removed. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  reason  why  such  an  investigation  was  desirable.  A 
communication  was  received  by  the  Commissioners  from  Messrs.  Wul  Davies  & 
Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  which  it  was  alleged  that  their  firm,  the  largest  porkpackers 
probably  in  Canada,  and  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  trade  in  hogs, 
had  beei\  compelled  to  relinquish,  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  consequence  of  a 
sliminess  appearing  upon  the  bacon  which  they  had  shipped  to  Europe. 

It  was  also  well  known  that,  in  the  minds  of  some  leading  cheese  manufac- 
turers of  western  Ontario,  an  opinion  existed  unfavourable  to  the  use  of  Canadian 
salt  in  the  manufacture  of  cheese.  Mr.  Ballantyne,  M.PJP .,  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, had  made  in  1876  and  1877,  a  great  many  experiments  with  the  Huron 
salt  and  the  English  factory-filled  salt ;  he  had  used  Higgins'  brand  of  the  English 
salt  in  a  trial  with  the  native  article,  and  after  several  tests,  made  at  different 
times,  but  under  equal  conditions  in  every  respect,  the  result  was  decidedly  in 
favour  of  English  salt.  Under  these  circumstances  the  Commissioners  decided  that 
some  of  their  number  should  visit  the  Huron  salt  manufacturing  district,  and 
there  invite  the  attendance,  not  only  of  salt  manufacturers  but  of  other  persons 
in  Huron  or  the  surrounding  counties  by  whom  Canadian  salt  was  likely  to  have 
been  used  in  connection  either  with  cheese  or  butter  making,  as  well  as  farmers 
who  had  applied  it  as  a  manurial  agent. 

In  addition  to  this  arrangement  every  opportunity  was  taken  at  other 
meetings  to  ascertain  the  views  of  witnesses  as  to  the  value  or  quality  of  Cana- 
dian salt  in  connection  with  the  several  branches  and  departments  of  agriculture 
already  mentioned. 

The  Commissioners  are  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  result  of  these 
inquiries  has  been  eminently  satisfactory.  They  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it 
as  their  unqualified  opinion,  that  Canadian  salt  is  not  only  equal  to  but  even 
exceeds  in  purity  the  best  English  brands;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever, 
either  on  the  ground  of  quality  or  cost,  why  the  imported  article  should  be  used 
in  preference  to  the  native  product  by  the  Ontario  f aymer  or  dairyman. 

So  far  as  the  use  of  siilt  for  manure  is  concerned,  it  has  hardly  been  suggested 
that  any  practical  difference  could  possibly  exist  between  Canadian  and  English 
salt,  although,  in  one  instance,  a  witness, — Mr.  Middleton,  of  Clarke  township 
(Durham), — stated,  that  he  and  his  neighbours  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
Goderich  salt  was  not  "so  strong"  as  the  English  article,  and  that  they  could  not 
see  the  same  effect  from  it  on  the  crops.  He  admitted  at  the  same  time  that  tlie 
season  might  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  difference. 

As  an  experiment, Mr. Middleton's  trial,  of  course,  would  be  worthless,  unless 
all  the  surrounding  circumstances  were  taken  into  account,  but,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  that  there  can  be  any  real  difference  between  Cana- 
dian  salt  and  English  salt  applied  in  this  manner.     To  disabuse  the  mind  of  any 
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one,  however,  who  may  have  formed  such  an  opinion,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark  that,  as  between  the  two  salts,  while  out  of  100  pounds  of  ordinary  Cana- 
dian salt  applied  to  the  land  there  would  be  98f  lbs.  of  chloride  of  sodium  or 
pure  salt,  there  would  be  only  97^  to  98  lbs.  of  pure  salt  from  100  lbs.  of  ordinary 
English  salt,  the  difference  in.  either  case  being  made  up  by  mqisture  or  some 
foreign  ingredients ;  and,  unless  it  is  to  be  argued  that  the  infinitesimal  additional 
quantity  of  the  impurities  foimd  in  English  salt  is  to  make  any  difference  at  all 
favourable  to  its  effects  on  the  soil,  it  must  be  clear  to  the  simplest  comprehension 
that  one  salt  is  as  good  as  the  other,  or,  if  there  be  any  advantage,  it  is  on  the  side 
of  the  Canadian.  The  question  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer  will  be  further 
noticed  in  due  course. 


Purity  of  Oanadian  Salt. 

So  loi^  ago  as  January  23rd,  1872,  Dr.  Sterry  Hunt  may  be  said  to  have 
settled  all  doubts  as  to  the  general  puritjr  of  Canadian  salt.  His  analysis  gives  to 
Canadian  salt  97730  of  chloride  of  sodium  or  pure  salt ;  '050  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium ;  traces  only  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  *932  in  one  case,  1*020  in  another  of 
sulphate  of  Ume  (gypsum);  and  from  1*200  to  1*500  of  moisture.  An  analysis 
subsequently  made  at  the  instance  of  persons  interested  in  the  trade,  was  put  in 
as  evidence  during  the  late  inquiry,  showing  that  Canadian  salt  is  more  pure,  not 
merely  than  the  Onondaga  or  American  salt,  but  also  than  the  highest  and  most 
famous  English  brands. 
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Mr.  Gray,  of  the  firm  of  Gray,  Young  &  Sparling,  of  Blyth  and  Seaforth, 

referring  to  the  incontestible  purity  of  Canadian  salt,  said : — 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  salt  for  ten  years.  We  make 
mostly  fine  and  coai^e  salt,  and  our  market  is  principally  in  Ontario  and  the 
United  States.  The  most  tangible  evidence  that  I  can  give  with  reference  to  the 
quality  of  Canadian  salt  is,  that,  wherever  it  has  gone,  it  has  always  taken  the 
lead.  We  have  exhibited  it  in  Philadelphia,  Sydney  and  Paris,  and  at  each  of 
these  places,  where  the  awards  were  made  after  analysis,  the  Canadian  salt  re- 
ceived the  highest  award  against  all  other  nations/'  (The  witness  exhibited  medals 
which  the  firm  had  been  awarded  at  each  of  those  exhibitions.) 
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Nor  is  testimony  of  this  class  confined  to  the  salt  districts  of  Huron  and 
Bruce.  At  the  Elarton  salt  works,  owned  by  Mr.  C.  J.  Kingstone,  at  Warwick, 
in  the  County  of  Lambton,  from  a  bed  of  salt  supposed  to  be  60  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  1,200  feet  in  depth,  yielding  brine  at  a  depth  of  1,400  feet,  salt  has  been 
manufactured  that  took  the  silver  medal  and  diploma  at  the  Paris  Exposition 
of  1876,  besides  carrying  off  prizes  at  Dominion  and  local  exhibitions  in  this 
country. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  admitted  by  manufacturers  examined  by  the  Com- 
missioners, that  imperfections  in  the  production  of  the  salt  might  occasionally 
have  had  something  to  do  with  the  complaints  which  had  been  made.  Mr.  Kight- 
meyer,  of  Soncardine,  who  manufiEu^tures  a  very  superior  quality  of  salt,  and 
ships  some  8,000  tons  annually  to  the  United  States,  besides  selling  from  2,000 
to  3,000  tons  in  Canada,  says : — 

"  When  our  works  first  started,  and  before  a  reservoir  was  formed  in  the  salt 
beds,  affording  means  of  settling  the  brine,  there  was  found  the  presence  of 
gypsum  in  the  salt,  though  not  to  any  considerable  amount." 

Since  this  difiiculty  was  overcome,  Mr.  Bightmeyer  has  had  no  complaints, 
and  finds  his  salt  in  demand  by  packers  in  the  United  States,  who  will  use  no 
other. 

Porkpackers'  Oomplaints. 

Dr.  Coleman,  of  the  firm  of  Coleman  &  Gouinlock,  of  Seaforth,  very  frankly 

admitted  that  complaints  had  been  made  by  porkpackers,  and  explained  what  he 

considered  to  be  the  cause.    His  statement  was  as  follows : — 

"  Complaints  have  been  made  in  Canada  of  a  kind  of  briny  scum  which  our 
curing  salt  is  said  to  produce  on  the  meat,  but  I  do  not  think  it  injures  it ;  I 
think  I  can  accoimt  for  thi&  The  meat  men  in  Canada  do  not  deal  fairly  with 
us.  Salt  is  made  summer  and  winter ;  summer-made  salt  loses  its  moisture,  while 
winter-made  salt  retains  much  of  it,  and  as  these  men  order  most  during  the  win- 
ter, we  are  obliged  to  give  them  winter-made  salt,  which  is  generally  frozen,  and 
which,  when  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  meat  afiects  «it  in  the  way  stated.  If  we 
went  to  the  expense  of  drying  the  salt  in  stoves,  as  they  do  in  England,  this  diffi- 
culty could  be  remedied ;  but  if  the  packers  would  give  us  their  orders  in  good  time 
we  could  supply  them  with  summer  salt,  so  that  the  difficulty  would  not  occur. 
My  theory  is  that  the  slime  is  caused  by  the  salt  curdling  the  albuminous  portion 
of  the  serum  in  the  meat.  Frozen  salt  dissolves  rapidly  on  meat.  The  exterior 
portion  is  cured  rapidly,  and  the  inner  portion  is  left  imcured,  which  does  not 
happen  with  dry  salt,  for  the  reason  that  the  serum  flows  slowly  from  the  meat ; 
but  with  wet  sidt  flows  rapidly  from  the  surface,  hardeninff^it  and  preventing  the 
flow  from  the  inner  portion.  I  supplied  salt  to  Davies,  of  Toronto,  but  he  gave  it 
up  on  account  of  the  sliminess.  The  evil  comes  from  the  meat,  not  from  the  salt ; 
there  is  a  good  deal,  however,  in  prejudice.  It  is  our  business,  as  dealers  and  pro- 
ducers, to  endeavour  to  meet  the  market ;  we  have  good  results  with  our  saH  here 
at  home,  and  we  should  have  the  same  in  other  parts  of  the  Dominion.  We  send 
very  little  coarse  salt  in  winter  to  Buffalo ;  it  all  goes  by  rail ;  we  take  special 
care  that  it  is  dry.  Cowan,  of  Toronto,  has  not  dealt  with  us,  but  R.  Thompson 
has." 
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Mr.  Samuel  Piatt,  the  pioneer  of  the  salt  industry  in  Canada,  who  was  also 
examined,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  sliminess  on  pork  could  easily  be 
accounted  for.  All  salt,  in  the  fresh — or  as  he  terms  it,  "  green  " — state,  contains 
a  certain  amount  of  water,  which  even  evaporation  does  not  entirely  eliminate. 
Only  time  renders  it  thoroughly  dry  and  fit  for  packing  purposes.  The  English 
salt  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  being  stored  for  a  considerable  period  in  bulk  at  its 
destination,  in  Montreal  or  elsewhere,  becomes  perfectly  dry  by  this  natural  pro- 
cess, and,  if  Canadian  packers  desire  to  avoid  the  danger  of  which  Mr.  Davies 
complains,  they  have  only  to  order  their  salt  in  time,  to  insist  on  being  supplied 
with  a  well-dried  article,  and  to  use  it  when  it  is  fully  and  properly  ipatured. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Hayes,  another  witness,  who  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  salt,  and  now  retains  a  scientific  interest  in  all  that  relates  thereto, 
also  favoured  the  Commissioners  with  his  evidence.    He  says  : — 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  produced  in  Canada  for  curiug  purposes, 
is  not  only  perfectly  pure,  but  in  one  sense  even  better  than  the  English  salt.  The 
English  salt,  however,  owin^  to  coal  instead  of  wood  being  used  in  the  process  of 
evaporation,  is  manufactured  in  deeper  pans  than  are  used  in  Canada,  and  the  re- 
sult is  the  crystals  are  of  a  harder  and  more  solid  nature,  so  that,  although  the 
Canadian  salt  is  better  adapted  for  curing  than  the  English,  the  latter  is,  on  the 
whole,  to  a  certain  extent  preferable  for  packing  purposes.'* 

The  sliminess,  Mr.  Hayes  is  inclined  to  attribute  rather  to  dampness  in  the 
cellar  than  in  the  salt  itself.    He  says : — 

**  There  is  a  distinction  between  packing  and  curing ;  for  curing  in  summer 
our  salt  is  superior,  but  for  packing,  a  firm,  hard,  crystalized  salt  is  required,  one 
that  yields  veiy  slowly  to  the  surrounding  atmospheric  conditions,  and  for  that 
reason  Liverpool  salt,  which  is  made  at  a  low  temperature  in  deep  pans,  and  has  a 
hard  solid  crystal,  is  unquestionably  superior  to  ours  for  packing  purposes,  but  the 
preparation  of  our  salt  is  in  our  own  hands.  By  a  slower  mode  of  evaporation 
we  can  make,  our  salt  as  dry  and  firm  as  the  English  salt,  while  it  would  nave  an 
advantage  in  being  superior  in  quality.  The  same  difficulty  as  to  the  want  of 
dryness  is  found  in  England  in  the  salt  sold  there  for  home  use.  The  impurities 
in  the  salt  are  so  triflixi^  as  to  amount  to  nothing ;  everything  depends  upon  the 
formation  of  the  salt ;  for  ordinary  domestic  purposes  Canadian  salt  is  as  good  as 
any ;  for  curing  purposes  it  is  entirely  superior  to  any  salt  in  the  world :  this  is 
admitted  by  all  tne  best  packers  in  the  Umted  States." 

Mr.  Rightmeyer,  already  referred  to  as  manufisu^turing  a  remarkably  fine 
description  of  salt,  chiefly  for  the  American  market,  says : — "  The  porkpackers 
in  Elincardine  who  formerly  used  English  salt,  now  use  mine  exclusively ;  their 
meats  command  best  prices  in  Toronto  or  other  markets." 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Seaforth,  who,  in  1866  and  1867,  was  engaged  in  the  pork- 
packing  business,  stated  that  he  had  used  Canadian  salt  exclusively,  that  it  gave 
him  perfect  satisfaction,  and  that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  its  purity  or  suitability 
to  his  business ;  he  never  used  any  but  Canadian  salt  in  the  curing  process.  Mr. 
Bobb,  who  is  also  engaged  at  Seaforth  in  the  pork-packing  business,  has  used 
Seaforth  salt  since  he  commenced,  and  ''has  never  had  any  complaints  of  the 
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meat  cured  with  it."     It  is,  however,  apparent  that  he  was  not  altogether  unac-. 

quainted  with  the  tendency  in  the  meat  at  times  to  get  a  "  little  slimy."    He 

remarks : — 

"  The  slime  on  the  meat  does  not  afiect  it  permanently,  but  imless  it  is  rubbed 
off  and  the  meat  salted  anew,  the  meat  will  be  spoiled  altogether." 

Now,  it  is  just  this  process  of  "  rubbing  the  slime  off  the  meat,"  and  re-salting 
it,  that  English  purchasers  would  decidedly  object  to,  if  it  were  often  repeated, 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  Mr.  Bobb's  case,  as  possibly  in  that  of  Mr. 
Davies,  when  this  difficulty  arose  the  salt  had  been  used  in  too  fresh,  or  "green" 
a  condition. 

Mr.  John  Beattie,  now  Mayor  of  Seaforth,  was  engaged  in  pork-packing  in 
the  years  1878  and  1879,  during  which  time  he  used  Canadian  salt  exclusively. 
He  had  heard  rumours  unfavourable  to  Canadian  salt,  but  said  he  did  not  believe 
that  any  man  could  tell  the  difference  between  Canadian  salt  and  English  salt, 
provided,  of  course,  that  care  were  taken  to  secure  a  properly  manufactured 
article.  He  lays  great  emphasis,  however,  on  the  necessity  of  the  salt  being  dried* 
He  says: —      , 

**  It  must  be  dried ;  all  the  water  must  be  out  of  it,"  and  he  goes  on  to  say, 
'*  Once,  when  I  got  some  green  salt,  it  had  a  slimy  effect  on  the  meat,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  wash  the  meat  and  salt  it  over  again." 

This  statement  further  justifies  the  supposition  that  Messrs.  Davies  &  Co.  had 
legitimate  cause  of  complaint,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that 
the  true  cause  has  been  discovered,  that  it  arises  from  no  inherent  defects  in  the 
Canadian  salt,  and  that  very  little  care  in  the  manufacture  and  arrangements  be- 
tween the  buyer  and  seller,  for  the  salt  to  be  allowed  a  sufficient  time  to  become 
perfectly  dry,  will  suffice  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  any  just  cause  of  complaini 
arising  in  the  future. 

Dr.  Coleman  put  in  letters  from  a  large  number  of  well-known  firms  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  by  whom  Canadian  salt  is  used  for  pork-packing  pur- 
poses to  the  exclusion- of  all  other  salt,  some  of  them  having  a  reputation  which 
would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  against  the  use,  on  their  part,  of  any  article  that 
was  not  of  first-class  quality. 

Canadian  Salt  in  Cheese  Making. 

The  alleged  objection  to  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  Cana- 
dian cheese  had  been  alluded  to,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  any  more  fatal  to  the 
Canadian  product  than  that  which  has  just  been  noticed,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  there  was  a  time  when,  for  reasons  already  hinted  at,  Canadian  salt 
might  have  been  regarded  in  a  less  favourable  light  by  the  Canadian  cheese 
manufacturer  than  it  is  to-day.  In  1877,  Mr.  Ballantyne,  who^  as  already  men- 
tioned, had  made  a  series  of  experiments  with  Canadian  and  English  salt  in  his 
own  cheese  factory  read  the  results  of  those  experiments  to  the  dairymen  in  con- 
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▼ention.  Unwilling  as  Mr.  Ballantjme  was  to  injure  any  Canadian  interest,  his  first 
duty  was  obviously  to  that  particular  branch  of  industry,  of  which  he  is  so  pio- 
minent  a  member,  and  the  result  of  the  statement  he  then  made  was  to  prevent, 
to  a  very  large  extent,  the  use  of  Canadian  salt  in  the  Ontario  cheese  factories. 

The  risk  incurred  by  the  cheese  manufacturer  in  using  any  article  on  which 
he  cannot  absolutely  rely,  is  very  great,  and  no  difference  in  price,  even  if  it 
were  much  greater  than  that  which  exists  between  Canadian  and  English  salt, 
would  make  it  worth  while  for  any  manager  of  a  cheese  factory  to  imperil  his 
reputation  by  using  any  other  than  the  best  established  and  most  reliable  artide. 
Eoglish  salt,  represented  particularly  by  Ashton's  and  Higgins'  brands,  has  a 
world-wide  and  long  established  reputation,  and  in  using  those  brands  every 
manufacturer  feels  confident  that,  so  far  as  the  salt  is  concerned,  he  will  be  placed 
in  no  peril  of  failure  or  loss.  But  it  should  be,  and  it  may  be  hoped  now  is,  the 
determination  of  the  Canadian  salt  manufacturer,  by  sheer  superiority  in  the  ar- 
ticle he  turrs  out,  to  overcome  this  difficulty  and  make  for  his  product  a  reputa- 
tion equal,  if  not  superior  to  those  of  his  English  competitors. 

He  has  the  more  need  to  do  this  because,  undoubtedly,  agents  for  the  English 
salt  manufacturers  have,  at  various  times,  circulated  statements  unfavourable  to 
Canadian  salt ;  and  as  these  gentlemen  are  sometimes  buyers  of  Canadian  butter 
and  cheese,  they  have  a  considerable  influence  with  the  dairymen  of  Ontario. 

In  order  to  test  fairly  the  respective  merits  of  English  and  Canadian  salt, 
Mr.  Ballantyne,  M.P.P.,  and  Professor  Arnold — ^then  in  Ontario — ^instituted  a 
rigid  examination  into  the  quality  of  several  cheeses  submitted  to  their  inspec- 
tion at  the  Klnbum  (County  of  Huron)  manufactory,  on  the  26th  of  October, 
1879. 

The  character  of  the  investigation  was  described  by  Mr.  John  R.  Murray, 

manager  of  the  Kinbum  factory.    His  statement  was  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  manufactured  cheese  at  Einbum  for  the  last  eight  years.  I  remem- 
ber Professor  Arnold  visiting;  the  Einbum  factory  on  the  22n(i  of  August  last 
year,  and  making  a  test  of  cheeses  made  with  different  kinds  of  salt.  The  kinds 
we  used  were,  the  Stapleton  Patent  Canadian  Salt,  Coleman  &  Gouinlock's  Dairy 
Salt,  Coleman  &  Oouinlock's  Common  Salt,  and  the  Higgins  English  Eureka  Salt 
We  made  seven  and  a  half  cheeses  and  kept  track  of  seven,  so  that  I  was  able  to 
say  what  kind  of  si^t  was  used  in  each  cheese.  I  branded  them  with  letters 
known  only  to  myself.  The  cheeses  were  then  submitted  to  Professor  Arnold 
and  Mr.  Ballantyne,  and  they  examined  them,  I  think,  on  the  26th  of  October. 
After  an  examination  of  over  an  hour,  they  finally  decided  that  the  cheese  made 
with  the  Stapleton  salt  was  the  best ;  they  said  the  cheese  made  with  the  English 
salt  was  not  so  good,  but  nearly  as  good,  and  Professor  Arnold  said  that  the 
cheese  made  with  Coleman  &  Qouinlods's  salt  left  a  little  taint  in  his  mouth,  but 
that  age  might  take  it  awa^.  I  then  told  them  the  brands,  and  I  afterwards 
branded  the  cheeses  over  again  by  changing  the  letters  on  them  so  that  no  one 
"would  know  them  afterwards.  I  also  changed  them  about  in  the  racks,  because 
I  thought  Professor  Arnold  and  Mr.  Ballantyne  might  come  back  again  and  know 
the  order  in  which  they  had  left  them." 
38 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Canadian  salt  of  the  Stapleton  brand  took  the  lead 
on  this  occasion,  and  although  it  was  not  pretended  that  any  very  perceptible 
difference  existed  between  that  and  the  English  salt,  the  judgment  of  these  ex- 
perts was,  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of  the  Canadian  article. 

The  sequel  of  this  examination  appears  to  the  Commissioners,  although  at 
drst  sight  it  might  seem  to  challenge  the  judgment  of  Messrs.  Ballantyne  and 
Arnold,  to  give  additional  force  to  their  verdict  in  favour  of  Canadian  salt. 

The  several  cheeses  were  sent,  marked  with  new  brands,  so  that  they  might 
not  be  identified,  to  the  Dairymen's  Convention  held  in  the  February  following. 
On  that  occasion  the  cheese  made  with  Coleman  &  Oouinlock's  Canadian  salt  was 
graded  as  No.  1 ;  the  one  made  with  the  Stapleton  salt  came  next ;  then  another 
made  with  ColemaJi  &  Qouinlock's  coarse  salt ;  while  the  cheese  made  with  the  Eng- 
lish salt  was  last  in  the  field :  so  that,  on  two  separate  occasions,  the  best  judges  who 
could  be  found  pronounced  in  favour  of  Canadian  salt  made  cheese  as  against 
that  made  with  the  English  salt.  The  time  that  had  elapsed  between  the  two  tests 
might  veiy  easily  account  for  that  infinitesimally  slight  difference  which  caused 
the  variation  from  the  original  judgment,  a  difference  which,  it  may  safely  be 
assumed,  none  but  the  most  critical  experts  could  possibly  detect  so  far  as  the 
merchantable  properties  of  the  respective  cheeses  were  concerned.  It  is  probable 
that  there  was  really  no  difference  practically  affecting  their  value. 

Mr.  Ballantyne's  statement,  at  Seaforth,  where  he  was  assisting  as  a  member 
of  the  Commission  in  this  inquiry,  and  tendered  himself  as  a  witness,  was : — 

"What  is  needed  here  is  to  establish  confidence  in  Canadian  salt,  and  then  it 
will  be  used.  /  hxive  no  dovht  as  to  its  good  inherertt  qualities,'*  He  went  on  to 
say,  "  I  prefer  coarser  salt  for  cheese-making.  Cheese  seems  to  ripen  better  as 
the  cheese  gets  old ;  the  most  careful  cheese-makers,  such  as  Mr.  Murray  and  Mr. 
McAdam,  prefer  Ashton's  salt  on  account  of  its  being  coarser  than  Higgins'.'' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Canadian  salt  is  now  being  used  in  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  cheese  factories  in  western  Ontario. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Daly,  dairyman,  in  the  County  of  Hastings,  where  some  advan- 
tages exist  in  favour  of  English  salt,  owing  to  the  freight  being  lower  from  Mon- 
treal than  from  Huron,  is  in  the  habit  of  using  Huron  salt.     He  says : — 

"  Huron  salt  is  used  in  the  cheese  factory  of  which  I  am  President,  bnt  I  do 
not  know  what  particular  brand  it  is.  I  have  no  reason  to  think  it  is  otherwise 
than  satisfactory,  and  the  buyers  find  no  fault,  though  they  are  both  interested  in 
English  salt." 

Oanadian  Salt  in  Butter  Making. 

No  valid  ground  for  the  insinuation  to  the  dii^aragement  of  Canadian  salt 
used  in  Ifce  manufacture  of  butter,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  report,  has  been 
discovered  by  the  Commissioners. 

While  sitting  at  Perth,  in  the  County  of  Lanark,  Mr.  Robert  Meij^han^a 
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large  purchaaer  of  butter  and  other  produce  in  that  town,  ahready  alluded' to  in  a 
previous  connection,  expressed  a  very  decided  preference  for  English  salt,  selecting 
I  [iggins'  brand  above  all  others,  and  the  salt  which  Mr.  Meighan  recommends  is 
tlie  salt  which  is  likely  to  be  most  used  by  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  dairy 
rormers  in  his  district  He  stated  that,  since  they  commenced  to  use  Higgins' 
*'  Eureka,"  they  had  few  complaints ;  previously,  the  complaints  were  numerous, 
and  the  inference  sought  to  be  established  was,  that  the  salt  complained  of  was  of 
Canadian  manufacture.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  clearly  made  out,  and 
Mr.  Meighan  admitted  he  could  not  say  the  salt  complained  of  was  Canadian,  nor 
did  he  know  positively  that  any  of  the  complaints  arose  from  the  use  of  Canadian 
salt.  On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  are  numerous  to  the  satisfactory  character  of 
Canadian  salt  used  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Mr.  Inglis,  of  Chicago,  formerly  of  Teeswater,  and  who,  as  already  mentioned, 
established  the  first  creameiy  in  the  County  of  Bruce,  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of 
Canadian  salt.  During  the  time  that  he  was  managing  the  creamery,  Mr.  Inglis 
tried  both  English  and  Canadian  salt.  He  admits  that  he  did  not  find  much 
difference,  but  says  that  the  butter  that  took  the  highest  price  was  made  with 
Canadian  salt,  and  he  therefore  stopped  using  the  EngUsh  article.  Even  now, 
while  resident  in  Chicago,  he  continues  to  use  the  Canadian  salt,  which,  he  says,  he. 
Ls  confident  is  equal  to  any  English  salt  in  the  manufacture  of  butter. 

Mr.  Robertson,  of  Seaf orth,  who  is  a  buyer  of  butter  from  the  fEurmers  in  that 
neighbourhood,  says  that  Canadian  salt  is  in  general  use,  that  some  farmers,  at  his 
request,  tried  English  salt,  but  that  it  made  no  difference  whatever  in  the  butter. 

Mr.  Edward  Cash,  another  large  purchaser  of  butter  in  the  same  district,  has 
never  observed  any  difference  in  the  quality  of  butter  from  the  use  of  any  par- 
ticular kind  of  salt  Previous  to  the  discovery  of  salt  in  the  County  of  Huron, 
American  salt  was  largely  used.  The  butter-makers  now  all  but  universally  use 
Canadian  salt 

Mr.  Hettle,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Inglis  in  the  management  of  the  Teeswater 

butter  and  cheese  factory,  gives  testimony  similar  in  effect  to  that  gentleman.     He 

says  : — 

"  We  have  never  had  any  fault  found  with  the  butter.  We  have  generally 
used  Seaforth  salt,  both  for  butter  and  cheese.  Where  the  Liverpool  salt  and  the 
Canadian  salt  have  been  used  for  the  same  shipments  no  difference  whatever  could 
be  found  on  examination.  No  buyer  has  ever  complained  to  us  of  the  salt  used 
We  are  just  now  using  Liverpool  salt,  but  I  cannot  discover  any  difference 
firom  the  Canadian  salt.' 

From  the  facts  before  them,  the  Commissioners. can  have  no  hesitation  in 

stating  that  the  well-ascertained  chemical  purity  of  Canadian  salt,  when  properly 

manufactured  and  the  proper  brands  are  used,  is  fully  equalled  by  its  adaptability 

to  all  dairying  purposes. 
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Salt  as  a  Fertilizer. 

The  use  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes  is  a  comparatiyely  new  feature  in 
Canadian  agriculture,  although  it  has  long  been  employed  by  agricultuiiBtB  in 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  year  1868  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  offered  a  prize 
of  £100  for  the  best  essay  on  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer,  and  the  essay  whifih 
took  the  prixe  recommended  the  following  quantities : — 

Pounds  of  salt  per  acre. 

light  Heavy  Heavy 

Description  of  cropa  soil  soil.  loam. 

Wheat 600  450  400 

Ryo 650  600  400 

Barley 600  650  450 

Oats    650  600  600 

Peas 600  650  400 

Hops   600  600  400 

Potatoes 600  400  850 

Turnips  or  beets 500    '  400  800 

Clover  and  grasses 700  600  450 

Hay,  20  pounds  per  ton. 

Fruit  trees,  four  pounds,  in  trenches  on  each  side  of  tree. 

Mr.  Richard  Ransford  who  is  familiar  as  an  Englishman  with  the  use  of  salt 
in  Great  Britain  for  fertilizing  purposes,  is  now  carrying  on  the  business  of  a 
salt  manufiM^turer  at  the  Stapleton  works  near  Clinton,  in  the  County  of  Huron. 
As  a  practical  chemist  he  was  able  to  explain  what^  in  his  opinion,  was  the  pre- 
cise effect  of  salt  when  used  upon  land.  He  said,  as  a  chemist  and  coming  from 
England  where  salt  is  used  so  largely : — 

"I  always  took  it  for  granted  that  it  was  beneficial  as  a  fertilizer.  Salt  aeto 
in  several  ways  on  the  land.  It  acts  largely  as  a  solvent^  dissolving  the  ingre- 
dients of  the  soil,  much  more  rapidly  and  effectually  than  pure  water.  It  retaim 
the  ammonia  in  the  manure  for  the  use  of  the  plant  instead  of  letting  it  evapoiste, 
and  it  attracts  moisture  from  the  air  and  gives  it  to  the  soil*' 

He  went  on  to  remark  that  a  certain  amount  of  salt  enters  into  the  composi- 
tion of  all  plants,  which  renders  it  necessary  to  their  health  that  they  should  be 
supplied  with  it  either  from  the  atmosphere  or  by  artificial  means,  and  he  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  geographical  and  climatic  condition  of  this  country,  far  re- 
moved as  we  are  from  the  ocean,  make  it  necessary  that  salt  should  be  used  here 
even  more  freely  than  in  England. 

He  does  not  of  course  pretend  to  say  that  salt  alone  is  sufiSldent  to  Tecupe^ 
ate  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  or  even  to  maintain  fertility.  Salt  is  not  so  mudi 
a  fertilizer  as  an  agent  or  factor  in  the  work  of  fertilization,  while  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  that  a  certain  portion  is  absorbed  into  the  body  of  the  plant 

The  writer  of  a  letter  put  in  by  Mr.  Moore,  one  of  the  witnesses^  Mr.  J.  H. 
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Baulch,  of  Hampton,  states  in  effect  that,  where  salt  is  freely  used  on  grain  crops 
it  can  be  traced  in  the  straw  fed  to  catUe  in  the  winter  season^  so  that  they  take 
it  much  better  than  straw  grown  where  salt  has  not  been  applied 

Prof.  Bell,  of  Albert  College,  BeUeville,  who  gave  evidence  before  the  Com- 
missioners during  their  sitting  at  the  latter  place,  gave  he  following  as  his  theory 
regarding  the  operations  of  the  salf  upon  crops : — 

**  I  think  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  might  be  applied  advantageously  upon 
land  remote  from  saline  waters.  The  chlorine  would  combine  with  the  atmospheric 
moisture  and  form  hydrochloric  acid,  and  this  acid  would  seize  upon  some  other 
ingredients  of  the  soil,  while  the  soda  would  be  liberated,  and  act  on  the  silica  of 
the  soil  and  make  it  soluble.  It  is  in  this  way  that  salt  has  an  effect  in  strength- 
ening and  brightening  the  straw  of  the  grain." 

At  all  events  the  evidence  is  overwhelming  that,  probably  in  the  manner 
described  by  Mr.  Ransf ord  and  Prof.  Bell,  salt  has  a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect 
upon  certain  crops. 


Mr.  Thomas  Govenlock,  of  Seaforth,  stated  that  his  firm  had,  in  three  months 
during  the  then  current  year,  sold  63,000  tons  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes. 
The  witness  himself  is  a  large  farmer,  and,  as  his  evidence  referred  to  in  another 
part  of  the  Report  shows,  a  feeder  and  shipper  of  cattle.  His  practice  is  to  use 
from  four  to  five  hundred  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre  every  year.  He  has  used  it 
on  turnips,  on  wheat  and  barley,  and  on  grass  crops.  His  statement  is  that  it 
hastens  the  crop,  increases  the  yield,  makes  the  turnips  more  vigorous,  and  adds 
strength  to  the  stalk  of  the  grain. 

Mr.  Ransf  ord,  already  mentioned,  applies  it  to  pasture  lands,  roots  and  grain. 
'When  used  on  the  hay  it  is  scattered  lightly  by  hand  in  the  spring.  In  common 
with  other  witnesses  he  alleges  that  it  adds  greatly  to  the  strength  of  the  straw 
in  the  growing  grain,  a  veiy  important  circumstance  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  complaints  of  the  weakening  of  the  straw  of  spring  wheat 


One  of  the  first  witnesses  who  referred  to  this  subject  when  under  examina- 
tion was  Mr.  John  Gibson,  of  the  Township  of  Markham,  who  spoke  in  the  most 
confident  tenhs  as  to  the  effect  of  salt  on  the  straw  of  spring  wheat  He  is  also 
of  opinion  that  salt  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  the  danger  of  rust    He  says : — 

**  I  think  salt  is  beneficial,  even  where  land  is  not  underdrained.  I  sowed  it 
on  spring  wheat  on  the  Scarboro'  farm,  and  I  am  able  to  tell,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  grain,  where  the  salt  has  been  sown  and  where,  it  has  not ;  where  the  salt  is 
sown,  the  grain  is  brighter  and  clearer,  and  the  wheat  riper  than  where  it  is  not 
sown ;  and  I  am  auite  satisfied  that  since  I  have  sown  the  salt  on  Hie  fall  wheat, 
it  has  a  better  and  finer  straw,  and  the  grain  comes  to  maturity  more  quickly." 
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Mr.  Sproatt,  a  large  farmer  in  the  Township  of  Tuckersmith,  has  made  numer- 
ous experiments  with  salt,  which  he  has  been  using  for  ten  years.    He  says : — 

"  I  generally  use  from  400  to  500  pounds  of  salt  to  the  acre.  I  think  it  has  the 
effect  of  creating  moisture  about  the  roots  of  turnips.  I  had  a  potato  patch  beside 
the  turnips,  but  I  did  not  sow  any  salt  on  it,  ana  you  could  see  a  distinct  line 
showing;  where  the  salt  was  sown  and  where  it  was  not.  The  salt  had  also  the 
effect  of  bringing  the  turnips  ahead  rapidly,  and  thus  enabling  them  better  to  resist 
the  fly.  I  could  not  say  whether  or  not  it  benefited  the  turnips  in  point  of  size. 
It  made  the  tops  more  rigorous.  The  effect  on  the  barley  was  to  strengthen  the 
stalk  and  double  the  yieldr 

''  The  year  after  the  salt  was  sown  on  the  turnips,  the  barley  crop,  which  fol- 
lowed the  turnips,  yielded  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  that  is  ten  or  twelve  bushels 
to  the  acre  more  than  before.  The  barley  also  showed  an  increase  in  weight ;  some 
that  I  weighed  went  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel.    I  buy  the  salt  at  Seaforth." 


Mr.  John  Moore,  of  North  Dumfries,  in  the  County  of  Waterloo,  who  was 
one  of  tho  witnesses  examined  during  the  sittings  of  the  Commissioners  at  Qalt» 
has  recently  substituted  salt  for  gypsum,  which  he  had  been  using  for  many  years,, 
and  has  found  the  change  advantageous.  He  has  applied  salt  to  his  turnip  crop 
widi  benefit,  and  it  is  important  to  notice  that  its  effects  appeared  to  be  maintained 
upon  his  crop  of  barley,  which  followed  the  crop  of  turnips.  The  barley,  he  says, 
ripened  sooner,  the  sample  was  brighter^  the  straw  stood  up  better,  and,  so  far  as 
appearances  went,  he  thinks  he  had  double  the  yield.  The  salt  had  been  applied 
in  the  very  moderate  quantity  of  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  It  may  be  fairly  open 
to  question  whether  the  salt  alone  produced  the  benefit  on  the  barley  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  Mr.  Moore  attributes  to  it,  but  it  appears  to  be  quite  certain  that, 
previous  to  the  application  of  salt,  barley-growing  had  been  unsuccessful  on  Mr. 
Moore's  fiimn,  and  that,  after  the  application  of  the  salt,  he  obtained  a  fair 
average  crop. 

He  has  also  tried  the  experiment  of  using  salt  on  a  strip  of  land  adjacent  to 
other  portions  to  which  no  salt  was  applied ;  the  effect,  he  says,  of  the  salt  was 
that  the  crop  (of  turnips)  was  better  all  through  the  season.  The  use  of  salt 
he  states  is  becoming  very  general  in  his  locality.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that,  in  common  with  all  other  good  farmers,  he  uses  salt  very  laigely  in 
his  cattle. 


Mr.  Thomas  E.  Hays,  Beeve  of  McKillop,  and  ex- Warden  of  the  County  ot 
Huron,  was  a  witness  examined  at  Seaf  orth.  His  testimony  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  some  of  the  other  witnesses.  He  uses  salt  more  liberally  than  Mr.  Moore,, 
the  result  no  doubt  of  his  farm  being  situated  so  near  to  the  works,  that  he  is 
able  to  obtain  it  without  the  cost  of  freight  added  to  the  original  charge.  He  also 
states  that  not  only  has  the  straw  been  stiffer  in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
salt,  but^  that  the  ear  of  his  wheat,  both  spring  and  fall,  was  better  filled,  and  he 

j  had  scarcely  been  troubled  with  any  rust  in  the  fall  wheat  where  salt  had  been 
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applied.      By  the  application  of  saJt  to  the  turnips  he  was  also,  he  says,  able  to 
get  them  thinned  a  week  earlier  than  previously. 

The  importance  of  hastening  on  the  growth  of  the  turnip,  or  causing  its  early 
and  vigorous  development,  as  a  means  of  firustrating  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  will 
be  well  understood  by  all  turnip  growers. 


Mr.  Th(»n8on,  of  Brooklin,  a  very  observant  and  careful  farmer  thinks 
that  the  salt  is  beneficial  to  the  land  not  so  much  as  a  fertilizer,  as  a  fertiliz- 
ing agent,  and  while  he  agrees  with  others  that  it  produces  stiffiiess  in  the  straw, 
he  adds  that  it  has  the  effect  of  absorbing  the  moisture  from  the  atmosphere, 
and  keeping  the  land  moist  in  dry  seasons.  He  applies  it  veiy  liberally 
mixed  with  droppings  £rom  the  hen  coop.  He  uses  Goderich  salt,  which  can  be 
delivered  in  Brooklin  at  $6  a  ton. 


Mr.  Walter  Riddell,  of  Coburg,  has  noticed  the  veiy  decided  effects  of  salt 
on  root  crops,  both  as  regards  the  tops  and  the  roots.  He  says :  **  I  have  experi- 
mented very  carefully  with  salt  and .  am  quite  convinced  of  its  beneficial 
effects  on  mangolds  and  Swedish  turnips.'' 


Mr.  Richard  Rennelson^  of  North  Dtmifries,  at  Gait  went  rather  minutely 
into  his  experiments  with  saJt  His  statement  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  justify 
its  reproduction  at  length.    He  says : — 

'*  I  have  used  salt  some  three  or  four  years.  I  have  tried  it  on  mostly  all 
crops.  In  our  barley  field  this  season,  there  had  b«en  a  crop  of  wheat  the  year 
previous.  This  field  was  ploughed  in  the  fall  by  three  horses— deep  ploughed — 
and  manured  during  the  winter ;  about  eight  good  waggon  loads  of  manure  to  the 
acre  were  applied  to  it ;  and  in  the  spring  we  sowed  our  salt  before  touching  the 
land,  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  This  was  harrowed  and  gang-ploughed  in ; 
but  across  the  field,  taking  a  fair  average  of  the  soil,  I  left  unsaltea  a  strip  six 
yards  wide.  On  about  fifty  yards  length  of  this  unsalted  part,  however,  I  put 
the  manure  doubly  thick,  and  when  it  came  near  harvest  time  the  difierence 
was  very  marked. 

"  Some  of  my  neighbours  saw  the  barley,  and  it  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  the  unsalted  part  would  not  yield  more  than  one-half  what  the  other  did, 
partly  because  it  was  broken  down  and  did  not  ripen.  The  part  that  received 
the  double  share  of  manure  was  much  better,  in  fact  nearly  as  good  as  the  salted, 
but  considerably  broken  down.  I  passed  over  the  field  yesterday,  and  the  stubble 
on  the  salted  part  is  quite  bright,  and  you  can  see  without  difliculty,  clear  across 
the  field,  the  difference  between  it  and  the  stubble  on  the  unsalted  part,  which  is 
nveak  and  dark.  What  was  unsalted  got  the  same  amount  of  manure,  except  the 
port  of  it  that  got  the  double  quantity.  There  is  very  little  difference  between 
the  salted  and  the  unsalted  portions  in  respect  of  the  clover  catch,  except  that  on 
the  doubly  manured  part  it  is  decidedly  best. 

"  1  have  cut  the  crop.  There  is  a  decided  difference  in  the  head  of  the  grain. 
The  quality  of  the  barley  on  the  saJted  ground  is  decidedly  better  than  that  on 
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the  other — better  tilled  and  better  coloured.  The  straw  was  (|uite  weak  on  the 
unsalted  part,  but  it  was  the  fly  that  was  the  cause  in  part  of  its  breaking  down. 
The  Qj  seemed  to  seize  on  the  unsalted  part,  while  the  other  stood  up.  The  salted 
part  was  also  affected  by  the  fly,  but  it  stood  up  a  week  or  two  weeks  longer 
than  the  unsalted.  I  tried  a  portion  with  double  salting  right  across  the  fidd, 
crossing  the  unsalted  strip  at  right  angles,  but  I  could  not  see  any  decided  difler- 
ence  between  it  and  the  other." 


Mr.  Hobson,  of  Wellington,  mentioned  that,  some  years  ago,  he  had  fifteen 
acres  of  wheat,  in  one  field,  with  a  day  loam  soil  and  undulating  land.  He 
selected  ten  acres  upon  which  he  put  salt,  and  left  the  other  fire  acres  without 
any.  The  result,  he  says,  was,  "  The  wheat  sown  on  tke  five  acres  without  salt 
fell  down,  and  was  almost  worthless,  while  the  other  stood  up  and  was  very  fine." 
He  has  used  salt  ever  since,  generally  applying  about  four  hundred  pounds  weight 
to  the  acre. 


The  price  of  salt  for  fertilizing  purposes  at  Brooklin  (Ontario)  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  $6.  Its  price  at  the  works  at  Qoderich,  Clinton,  Seaforth,  or  Kin- 
cardine, would  range  from  $2.50  to  $3  per  ton,  and  probably  $20  would  pay 
the  freight  of  a  car  load  of  salt  from  any  or  either  of  these  places  to  Toronto,  a 
car  being  understood  to  hold  12  tons.  It  is  easy  on  this  basis  for  our  farmers 
to  calculate  the  cost  of  salt  delivered  in  their  respective  localities.  The  evi- 
dence on  this  point,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  appears  to  be  completely  in 
favour  of  the  use  of  salt  as  a  fertilizer ;  and,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  enrich- 
ing the  farm  in  every  way,  promoting  the  growth  and  protecting  the  early 
plant  of  the  root  crops  against  the  ravages  of  the  fly,  and  of  encouraging  the  use 
of  every  conceivable  remedy  for  the  troubles  that  assail  the  spring  wheat  crop,  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  future,  the  use  of  salt  by  fisbrmers  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  young  and  rising  Canadian  salt  industry  find  its  interests  thereby 
greatly  promoted. 

Reftise  Salt 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  some  farmers  from  motives  of  economy,  others 
under  the  idea  that,  for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  stronger  or  more  stimulating, 
are  in  the  habit  of  purchasing  refuse  salt,  which  is  sold  for  a  trifle  less  than  the 
ordinary  salt  by  the  manufacturers.  Except  that  it  is  of  a  dirty  brown  coloor, 
being  the  scrapings  of  the  pans  when  they  are  periodically  cleaned  out,  and  so 
has  a  certain  amount  of  foreign  matter  mingled  with  it,  there  is  really  no  difiTer- 
ence  between  the  refuse  and  the  common  salt.  The  quantity  to  be  had  is  v^r 
small,  and  no  possible  benefit  can  be  received  from  its  use  beyond  that  derived 
from  the  use  of  the  pure  article. 
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Few  branches  of  their  inyestigation  hare  given  the  Commissioners  greater 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  than  that  into  the  use  of  salt  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture and  cognate  industries.  They  are  quite  aware  that  the  salt  manufac- 
turers of  Canada  labour  under  some  considerable  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
those  elsewhere.  A  very  high  fiscal  duty  limits  their  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  no  small  tribute  to  the  purity  of  Canadian  salt  that,  notwith- 
standing this  impost,  avowedly  for  the  protection  of  American  salt  manufacturers, 
Canadian  salt  is  used  in  immense  quantities  in  the  great  American  pork-packiog 
centres.  On  the  other  hand  English  salt  is  brought  to  Canada  in  vessels 
coming  out,  otherwise  empty,  in  order  to  obtain  freights  of  grain  or  lumber 
from  this  side,  and  consequently  salt  is  carried  to  Halifax,  Montreal  or  Quebec, 
at  little  more  than  ballast  rates.  English  salt  is  admitted  free,  of  duty,  although 
a  duty  is  imposed  by  Canada  upon  American  salt.  The  effect  of  English  salt, 
being  imported  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  interest  of  our  fishermen,  and  the 
population  of  the  Eastern  and  Maritime  Provinces  is,  to  limit  the  area  very  much 
over  which  Canadian  salt  can  be  profitably  distributed. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 


GYPSUM,  BONE-DUST,  AND  PHOSPHATES. 


The  use  of  salt  in  connection  with  agricnltursy  and  its  value  as  a  manniial 
agent,  will  be  properly  supplemented  by  some  notice  of  other  substances  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  special  fertilizers.  If  these  important  auxiliaries  of 
the  agriculturist  are  not  used  more  extensively  than  at  present  it  is  not  because 
ah  ample  supply  from  home  sources  is  wanting.  Accessible  with  the  least  pes- 
sible  amount  of  mining,  are  found,  on  the  banks  of  the  Grand  River,  along  a  line 
stretching  from  Cayuga  to  Paris,  magnificent  and  practically  inexhaustible  beds  of 
very  pure  gypsum.  Of  bones,  the  surplus  exported  is  very  large  indeed,  and  in  some 
of  the  eastern  counties  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  as  well  as  in  the  contiguous  part 
of  the  Province  of  Quebec  are  unmense  deposits  of  mineral  phosphate.  In  those  por- 
tions of  the  Province  of  Ontario  where  access  by  water  from  the  iStates  reduces 
freights,  gypsum  can  be  imported  in  the  rock  state,  and,  as  no  duty  is  imposed  by 
either  country  on  this  product,  the  Grand  River  deposits  are  fireely  exported  to  those 
places  in  the  United  States  that  are  most  accessible  from  western  Ontario.  The 
Commissioners  deemed  it  well  to  give  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  th^ 
inquiry,  and  held  sittings  both  at  Gait  and  Toronto  in  order  to  take  evidence  of 
a  practical  and  scientific  character  as  to  the  application  and  beneficial  effects  of 
the  several  fertilizers  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  chapter. 

^  » 

Gypsum  or  Land  Plaster. 

Mr.  W.  Hamilton  Merritt,  manager  of  the  Grand  River  Gypsum  Company  cl 
Cayuga,  after  describing  the  process  of  mining,  and  grinding  the  Gypsum  to  pow- 
der, says : — 

'*  Our  gypsum  is  white.  It  is  pure  jm>suji.  Of  the  gypsum  in  the  beds 
worked  by  the  Grand  River  Gypsum  Co.,  Sir  William  Logan,  F.RS.,  in  his  Geo- 
logical Report  for  1866,  states  regarding  their  quality  that  it  is  'exceptionally 
pure.'  I  nave  visited  gypsum  beds  in  England,  France  and  the  United  States  and 
never  saw  a  mine  where  a  purer  quality  was  obtained.  Land  plaster  is  supposed  to 
be  gypsum,  as  a  rule,  and  that,  cnemicaJlv  pure,  is  a  white  substance  composed  of 
thirty-three  parts  of  lime,  forty-six  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  twenty-one  of  water  of 
crystallization.  I  believe  that  the  only  part  of  Ontario  in  which  gypsum  beds  are 
found  is  along  the  Grand  River.  They  are  only  found  besides  (in  Canada)  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  up  in  the  Saskatchewan  district.    The  Grand  River  ones  are  sitoateJ 
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below  Cayuga,  above  Cayuga,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  oi  PaiiB.    The  gypsum 
found  in  these  beds  is  not  altogether  the  same  in  appearance." 

Mr.  John  Allan,  of  the  firm  of  Qill^  Allan  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  is  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  mines  both  at  Cayuga  and  Paris.  His  description  o^  the  Cayuga  beds 
would,  of  course,  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  Mr.  Merritt.  Of  the  Paris  beds  he 
says:— 

^^  At  Paris  the  cypsum  underlies  limestone,  and  there  are  several  seams,  each 
from  two  to  five  anda  half  feet  in  thickness,  which  are  now  being  worked.  Below 
the  river  level  there  is  a  bed  of  white  gypsum  about  four  feet  in  thickness.  The 
Paris  gypsum  is  generally  called  ^  gray/  but  the  colour  is  not  so  marked  as  in  the 
Oswego  article." 

Mr.  Merritt  says  with  regard  to  the  purity  of  Canadian  gypsum  as  compared 

with  that  of  the  United  States  : — 

"  There  was  a  piece  of  the  Oswego  gypstun  given  to  me  at  the  mines  by  the 
manager ;  he  knew  who  I  was,  and  uierefore  certainly  did  not  give  me  the  worst 
specimen;  I  could  see  from  the  surrounding  rocks  that  it  was  one  of  the  best ;  and 
that  contained  65*67  per  cent,  of  pure  gypsum  as  against  79*07  contained  in 
the  white  Grand  River  ^peum,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Heys,  by  whom  it 
was  analyzed.  In  the  Osw^o  gypsum  there  was,  of  insoluble  matter,  which 
woidd  be  chiefly  sand,  4*8,  while  in  ours  there  was  no  insoluble  matter ;  of  iron 
and  alumina  there  was  1*4  per  cent  in  the  Oswego,  and  in  the  Grand  River  there 
was  just  a  trace ;  of  carbonate  of  lime,  which  is  chalk  or  limestone,  Uiere  was 
13*31  in  the  Oswego,  and  a  trace  in  the  Grand  River.  Of  carbonate  of  magm^ia 
there  was  5*7  per  cent,  in  the  Oswego;  that,  they  claim,  has  of  itself  a  fertilizing 
property ;  I  do  not  think  it  has.  There  is  none  in  ours.  If  carbonate  of  lime 
would  not  be  a  fertilizer  I  should  not  think  it  probable  carbonate  of  magnesia 
would  be.  Of  water  and  loss  there  was  1812  per  cent,  in  theirs,  and  20*93  in  ours. 
We  claim  that  ours  is  about  30  per  cent,  purer  than  the  Oswego.  That  remark 
applies  to  all  the  Cayuga  and  Caledonia  beds  of  white  plaster." 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  white  or  gray  Canadian  gypsum,  while  no 
doubt  the  colouring  matter  is,  in  one  sense,  an  impurity,  Mr.  Allan,  who  has  an 
equal  interest  in  both,  says : — 

"  My  opinion  is  that  the  gray  plaster  is  more  valuable  than  the  white  for  fer- 
tilizing purposes,  on  account  of  its  solubility,  which  has  been  shown  by  tests  on 
the  land    The  Cayuga  white  plaster  is  more  crystalline  than  the  Paris  gray,  and 
it  therefore  takes  longer  to  dissolve.    That  is  the  reason  why  the  immediate  re- 
sults are  more  satisfactory  from  the  gray  plaster  than  from  the  white,  although 
-inhere  may  be  a  better  result  from  the  white  plaster  in  the  second  and  third  years. 
^We  sell  both  white  and  gray  land  plaster  of  our  own  manufacture.    I  filtered 
some  of  both  kinds  through  water,  and  found  that  there  was  from  five  to  eight 
per  cent,  greater  solubility  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white ;  that  is,  the  water  took 
^ip  from  five  to  eight  per  cent,  more  of  the  gray  than  the  white.    Another  test 
sAOwed  eight  per  cent  more  of  solubility  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white.** 

OoBt  of  GjrpsuxQ. 

It  is  probable  that,  for  practical  purposes,  the  question  of  freight  as  affected 
distance  and  situation  will  have  more  to  do  than  the  colour  with  the  choice  of 
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the  farmer,  as  between  the  two  varieties.     "  The  prices  are,**  ^enfs  Mr.  Allan, 

*•  about  as  follows : — 

"  The  cost  of  gypsam  at  the  mines  is  $4.50  by  the  single  ton«    It  is  mostlj 
sold  in  bulk,  as  it  has  been  found  too  costly  to  put  it  in  packages  and  barrels, 
although  considerable  is  sold  in  that  way.    The  price  is  of  course  less  when  lai^r 
quantities  than  a  single  ton  are  purchased.    The  high  rates  of  freight  charged  for 
the  transportation  of  land  plaster  have  an  important  effect  in  limitinc;  the  quan- 
tity sold.     Lumber  rates  are  charged,  which  are  considerably  higher  uian  are  paid 
for  coal.    This  precludes  the  sale  of  land  plaster  at  points  mu(3i  fisirther  distant 
than  one  hundred  miles  from  the  mines.     We  are  confident  that  more  liberal  rates 
of  railroad  freights  would  largely  increase  the  sale  of  land  plaster.    The  cost  p» 
«ar,  of  sending  gypsum  from  Paris  to  Toronto,  is  $18,  and  the  car  contains  12  tona 
From  Cayuga  to  London  the  cost  by  the  car-load  is  $1.40  per  ton ;  from  Paris  to 
London  $1.20 ;  from  Paris  to  Goderich  about  $2.00.    It  costs  in  Toronto  about 
$6.00.    The  plaster  from  Grand  Rapids  comes  over  in  barrels;  that  from  Oswego 
comes  in  rocK,  and  is  ground  on  this  side." 

Mr.  Merritt  mentions  a  somewhat  lower  price  as  the  rate  at  which  the  Cayuga 

gypsum  is  sold,  but  it  is  not  likely  the  difference  is  very  considerable  either  between 

the  two  companies  at  Cayuga  or  between  Cayuga  and  Paris.    Mr.  Merritt  says:^ 

"  We  can  lay  gypsum  down  at  about  $3  a  ton  in  Toronto  in  bulk ;  that  is  $60 
for  a  car-load.  I  think  a  barrel  of  Oswego  plaster  costs,  laid  down  in  Toronto,  80 
to  85  cents.  They  pay  65  cents  in  Oswego,  I  believe,  and  then  the  freight  is  very 
small,  being  return  freight.  We  could  lay  ours  down  in  Toronto  at  about  70  oenta 
a  barrel  without  the  baxrels.  The  farmers  seem  to  think  that  there  is  more  virtue 
in  gypsum  in  barrels  than  in  what  is  in  bulk,  which  is  a  mistake.  We  can  deliver 
ours  in  bulk  as  cheap  as,  or  cheaper  than  the  Oswego  in  barrel.  The  Oswego 
gypsum  is  of  a  gray  description,  and  the  colour  is  due  to  slate  and  sand.  There 
is  about  26  per  cent,  less  gypsum  in  it  than  there  is  in  the  white." 

How  Gypsum  affects  Vegetation. 

Professor  Bell,  speaking  as  an  agricidtural  chemist^  of  the  effects  of  gypstam 
says: — 

"  There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  use  of  land  plaster  assists  vegetation,  first 
bv  supplying  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphur,  which  is  an  important  ingredient,  especi- 
ally  in  the  seeds  of  plants.  It  also  supplies  lime  in  a  soluble  state.  The  sulphate 
of  Ijjme  is  slightly  soluble.  Four  hund^d  and  sixty  ounces  of  water  would  diaaolve 
one  ounce  oi  pure  sulphate  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Its  other  benefit  is  its  mechanical 
effect  in  absorbing  ammonia,  which  is  an  important  element  in  vegetation.  It  also 
makes  a  double  combination  with  some  alkaline  salts. 

''  Plaster  is  much  more  effective  in  wet  than  in  dry  seasons,  as  a  much  larger 
portion  of  it  dissolves  and  becomes  available.  It  will  not  act  so  beneficialiy  iu 
soils  in  which  there  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lime  as  in  those  in  which  it  is  defi- 
cient, and  the  reason  it  gives  out  in  new  land  is  that  lime  is  mostly  present  in 
excess." 

The  remarks  of  the  Professor  confirm  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Allan,  that  the 
dryness  of  recent  seasons  has  led  to  a  somewhat  diminished  use  of  plaster,  its 
effects  having  been  less  observable  than  when  the  atmosphere  was  charged  vrrfch 
a  greater  quantity  of  moisture. 
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Use  and  Value  of  G3^i>8uza. 

As  to  the  purposes  to  which  gypsum  is  applied.    Mr.  Merritt  says : — 

"  The  class  of  crops  for  which  we  chiefly  have  a  demand  for  gypsum  are- 
clover  and  leguminous  plants,  turnips,  and  that  sort  of  thing ;  it  is  much  used  on 
com  and  potatoes,  and  some  have  used  it  on  both  spring  and  winter  wheat,  oats,, 
barley^  and  rye,  besides  fruit  trees  and  garden  plants,  with  good  effect'* 

Mr.  Allan  says  : — 

''Qypsum  has  its  special  place  in  a^culture,  and  farmers  who  expect  it  to* 
benefit  all  crops  directly  will  oe  disappointed  where  it  has  not  been  used  intelli- 
gently. 

•*  For  clover  it  should  be  sown  early,  say  about  the  first  week  in  April,  never 
less  than  100  lbs.  to  the  acre  on  light  soil.  Then  after  the  plant  is  well  started, 
say  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  a  second  top-dressing  of  50  lbs.  to  the 
acre.  The  trouble  and  slight  additional  expense  will  be  well  repaid.  Fifty  cerits' 
worth  of  land  plaster  applied  in  this  way  will  produce  an  average  gain  of  over 
$3.00  per  acre,  over  a  crop  not  treated  with  gypsum." 

The  use  of  gypsum  in  connection  with  barn-yard  manure  has  already  been. 

* 

noticed.    It  is  further  referred  to  by  Mr,  Allan  in  his  evidence.     He  says : — 

"I  believe  that  the  opinion  is  now  generally  held  by  the  better  class  of  farm- 
ers, and  by  those  who  have  given  this  question  a  good  deal  of  attention,  that  the 
best  way  to  use  land  plaster  is  to  throw  it  on  the  manure  heap.  Land  plaster 
sometimes  fails  from  atmospheric  causes  when  thrown  on  the  land,  but  it  can 
never  fail  when  thrown  on  the  manure  heap.  It  keeps  the  ammonia  in  the* 
manure,  and  leaves  it  in  the  very  best  condition  for  throwing  upon  the  land. 

"  One  gentleman  said  he  believed  it  trebled  the  valuid  of  barn-yard  manure- 
when  properly  used,  and  his  method  of  using  it  was  this :  when  he  found  ammonia 
escaping  he  spread  plaster  on  the  manure  heap  three  times,  at  intervals  of  a  day 
QT  a  day  and  a  half,  and  by  that  time  the  ammonia  was  fixed,  and  the  manure 
was  rotted  properly,  and  he  carted  it  into  the  field  and  spread  it  from  the  waggon." 

Of  its  value  in  the  stables  and  byres,  as  a  means  of  fixing  the  ammonia, 
enough  has  been  said  already.  The  opinions  of  practical  fiEurmers  and  their  mode- 
of  applying  the  gypsum  will  now  require  notice. 

Ezperienoe  of  Practical  Farmers. 

Mr.  James  Cowan,  who  is  well  known  in  western  Ontario  as  one  of  the  most- 
successful  farmers  in  the  County  of  Waterloo,  has  used  plaster  for  nearly  fifty 
years.    He  says : — 

**  One  year  I  experimented  with  plaster  from  Nova  Scotia,  Caledonia,  and< 
Paris ;  also  at  the  same  time  with  unleached  ashes.  The  result  from  all  the  dif- 
ferent plasters  was  equally  good.  The  land  sown  with  ashes  was  no  better  than 
where  nothing  was  done  to  it.  When  I  seed  down  with  fall  wheat,  I  sow  plaster 
to  benefit  the  clover,  not  the  fall  wheat.  I  found  that  plaster  had  a  tendency  to 
increase  the  straw  and  induce  rust  in  fall  wheat 

*'  For  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  effect  plaster  would  have  on  fall  wheat,  I 
Bo^wed  a  single  cast  of  plaster  across  a  field  of  fall  wheat    The  track  of  the^ 
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plaster  was  quite  oonspieaoua ;  the  wheat  stronger  and  taller  than  the  rest  of  the 
field,  white  and  red  clover  growing  at  the  foot  of  it,  while  on  the  other  part  of  the 
field  no  clover  was  to  be  seen*  The  wheat,  though  later,  was  not  perceptibly  in- 
jured by  the  rust,  the  reason,  I  think,  being  that  that  was  not  a  year  in  which 
wheat  was  inclined  to  rust.  I  have  made  no  experiment  which  would  lead  me  to 
conclude  that  the  use  of  gypsum  had  been  the  means  of  preventing  rust.  The  use 
of  it  increases  the  quantity  of  straw,  and  causes  the  wheat  to  be  a  little  later  in 
ripening.  I  have  not  found  that  it  makes  the  huad  any  laiger.  Clover  is  the 
principal  crop  to  which  I  have  applied  gvpsum. 

"I  remember  a  tield  that  was  seedra  down  with  what  we  call  the  his  kind  of 
clover ;  and  where  I  put  plaster  the  clover  was  so  heavv  that  we  could  scarcely 
cut  it,  while  on  a  small  piece  which  I  left  unplastered  for  an  experiment,  there 
was  hardly  anything  to  cut.  My  ordinary  course  is  to  cut  one  year  and  pasture 
another ;  but  I  do  not  remember  what  I  afterwards  did  with  that  field  When  I 
came  to  the  Township  of  Waterloo^  it  was  said  among  my  neighbours,  '  Cowan 
may  be  a  rich  man,  but  he  will  have  poor  children.'  m  other  words,  that  I  would 
kill  my  farm  by  using  plaster." 

Mr.  Cowan  appears  to  have  demonstrated  very  conclusively  that  the  effect  of 
the  plaster  is  not  exhausted  in  one  season.  He  has  never  seen  it  fail  except  in 
very  dry  seasons,  when,  for  reasons  already  suggested,  the  want  of  moisture  pre- 
vented its  absorption. 


Mr.  Andrew  Telfer,  of  South  Dumfries  (Brant),  gives  the  result  of  his  experi- 
ence as  follows : — 

'*  I  have  principally  used  gypsum.  On  turnips  I  have  used  gypsum  and  salt 
together.  I  mix  them  and  sow  them  broadcast  I  drill  up  mv  ground  before 
sowing  them  on  the  roots.  I  use  gypsum  alone,  principally  for  clover.  I  do  not 
put  gypsum  and  salt  on  turnips  after  the  crop  has  grown;  I  put  them  on  the  land 
before  drilling.    I  have  never  used  salt  by  itself. 

"  The  farm  which  I  occupy  and  that  of  my  brother  were  formerly  one  farm. 
It  was  divided  some  years  ago.  My  brother  used  no  gypsum,  but  I  did,  and  this 
}'ear  I  had  a  larger  hay  crop  than  he.  I  got  nearly  two  tons  per  acre  off  my  land, 
while  my  brother  did  not  get  one.  I  had  not  applied  any  manure  but  gypsum  to 
that.  My  brother  had  not  applied  any  at  all,  either  &rm  manure  or  anyUiing 
else.  The  position  of  the  fields  in  the  two  cases  was  the  same ;  they  were  both 
on  high  land ;  I  could  not  see  that,  in  that  respect,  one  had  any  advantage  over 
the  other.  They  were  both  about  equally  exposed  We  have  used  plaster  ever 
since  we  came  to  iAiis  country,  which  was  over  thirty  years  ago.  We  are  about 
three  miles  from  the  plaster  beds.  Plaster  has  been  obtainable  from  them  during 
all  that  time.  I  am  getting  it  now  in  a  much  finer  state  than  it  was  in  formerly. 
I  think  that,  being  finer,  it  will  do  more  good ;  it  will  be  absorbed  the  more 

eadily. 

"  I  applied  a  little  of  it  this  year  to  my  fall  wheat,  leaving  a  part  of  the  field 
without  any  on  it,  and  now  you  could  almost  mow  the  part  of  the  field  on  which 
I  put  it — ^the  clover  is  getting  out  in  head,  while  on  the  other  part  you  can  see 
the  stubble  quite  plain^  across  the  field. 

**  I  have  used  gypsum  on  com,  and  find  that  it  produced  <^  gi^&t  effect  upon 
it;  it  makes  it  stronger,  and  causes  a  heavier  crop,  I  think,  ifiie  reason  that  I 
combined  gypsum  and  salt  was  that  a  neighbour  told  me  he  had  tried  them 
together  with  good  results.    The  use  of  them  on  turnips  has  been  to  give  me 
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heavier  crops.    I  cannot  say  that  the  use  of  salt  and  gypsum  together  has  caused 
tlie  crops  to  grow  faster." 

Mr.  Daniel  Perley,  of  Paris,  who  is  heard  from  as  an  enterprising  Southdown 

sheep  breeder  at  most  of  our  exhibitions,  has  had  experience  of  plaster  ever  since 

he  was  ten  years  old.    He  then  resided  at  Ancaster,  in  Wentworth,  and  he  told  the 

Commissioners  how  greatly  people  at  that  time  were  prejudiced  against  the  use 

of  gypsum.     He  says : — 

"  We  have  always  used  plaster  since  I  was  ten  years  old.  I  saw  a  great  deal 
of  plaster  sown  on  our  place  in  the  township  of  Ancaster.  The  people  there  used 
to  say  it  would  spoil  the  ground ;  but  I  was  only  there  till  I  was  ten  years  old,  and 
the  ground  was  good  then,  and  I  have  seen  it  every  few  years  since,  and  it  is  fully 
better  now.  Plaster  has  been  a  help  to  any  ground  I  have  ever  seen  it  sown 
on.  The  land  I  am  on  is  a  clay  loam  with  limestone  bottom.  I  follow  mixed 
farming.  I  have  always  foimd  any  gypsum  that  I  have  sown  to  be  an  advantage. 
My  father  always  considered  that  130  pounds  of  plaster  gave  him  a  quai-ter  of  a 
ton  of  hay.  That  amount  of  plaster  would  be  worth  about  30  cents.  I  follow  a 
regular  rotation  of  crops.  I  have  always  used  gypsum  on  barley.  I  generally 
sow  my  turnips,  and  then  sow  the  plaster  over  the  ridges.  I  sow  it  broadcast. 
That,  I  consider,  keeps  the  fly  off  for  a  day  or  two.  I  do  not  think  plaster  does 
any  good  sowed  in  dry  weather.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  use  in  putting  plas- 
ter on  the  plant ;  it  must  be  sowed  early.  Even  if  you  could  keep  the  plaster  ou 
the  plant,  I  do  not  think  it  would  do  a  bit  of  good ;  it  must  get  to  the  groimd.'* 

Mixed  with  ashes  to  the  extent  of  about  20  or  25  bushels  of  ashes  to  150  or 

200  lbs.  of  gypsum  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Perley  has  foimd  it  answer  well  on  com.    He 

saj^: — 

"  The  result  of  applying  it  to  corn  is  that  you  get  as  large  a  quantity  of  stalks 
the  first  year  as  you  would  of  hay;  and  then  I  think  it  is  a  help  the  next  year 
for  the  barley.  My  rotation  of  cropping  is  wheat,  barley,  then  seeded  down,  then 
hay,  then  hay  or  barley.  I  always  have  barley  after  wheat.  I  might  not  sow 
gypsam  on  the  wheat ;  but  that  would  be  the  only  year  I  would  miss  sowing  it. 
I  generally  plough  up  sod  and  put  in  oats,  iEtnd  the  next  year  put  roots  in  on 
the  clover  sod  with  barn-yard  manure."  « 


Mr.  Andrew  Elliott,  of  North  Dumfries,  whose  evidence  on  other  subjects  has 

been  previously  referred  to,  has  also  used  plaster  extensively.    He  says : — 

'^  I  have  sometimes  put  in  a  strip  of  roots  with  salt  alone,  and  another  with 
plaster  alone,  and  sometimes  a  strip  without  either,  and  I  have  found  the  best 
results  to  follow  the  use  of  salt  and  plaster  mixed.  There  is  no  doubt  a  ^eater 
benefit  is  gained  from  the  use  of  plaster  alone  than  from  the  use  of  salt  alone. 
Salt  and  plaster  mixed  have  a  specially  beneficial  effect,  not  only  on  the  turnip 
crop  on  which  they  are  used,  but  on  the  succeeding  barley  crop  also.  On  the 
barley  crop  the  difference  is  so  great  that  a  stranger  going  through  the  field  could 
distinguish  a  ^trip  to  which  they  had  not  been  applied.  If  a  field  grows  dirty  1  i 
generally  put  in  turnips,  and  I  consider  that  turnips  take  pretty  well  the  place  of 
summer  fsulow  to  me.  I  never  had  a  season  when  I  have  not  considered  that  the 
application  of  plaster  was  worth  double  its  cost  to  any  crop  I  sowed  it  on,  and  on 
cl  over  it  will  aouble  the  crop. 
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"I  sow  it  on  all  crops,  and  generally  with  good  result  We  are  never 
troubled  with  rust  as  some  parties  are ;  but  I  have  found  that  plastering  fall  wheat 
in  the  fall  does  away  with  the  danger  of  rust,  and  materially  affects  the  crop.  I 
do  not  apply  plaster  in  the  spring  if  it  is  applied  in  the  falL  I  invariably 
apply  it  to  barley  whether  I  seed  down  or  not 

"  This  year  1  had  a  field  of  twelve  acres  of  barley  on  wheat  stubble.  There 
were  two  orops  of  hay  on  the  field,  and  immediately  on  taking  the  last  crop  of  hay 
oif  I  ploughed  the  field  and  put  it  into  wheat.  About  three  acres  of  that  neld  was 
manured  last  fall  with  the  scrapings  of  the  yard,  and  the  balance  was  not  manured. 
I  sowed  plaster  and  salt  in  the  same  field,  both  separately,  and  I  left  a  strip  with- 
out either  salt  or  plaster  on  it,  and  the  grain  there  was  not  so  strong,  but  was 
badly  crinkled  down«  On  each  side  of  that  again  I  left  a  piece,  the  one  sowed 
with  salt  and  the  other  with  plaster,  and  I  cannot  say  that  uiere  was  much  differ- 
ence between  the  grain  on  the  two,  but  neither  of  those  strips  was  as  good  as  the 
grain  on  which  salt  and  plaster  were  applied  together." 


Mr.  David  Gibson,  of  North  Dumfries,  has  used  plaster  off  and  on  for  twenty- 
five  years.  He  has  also  experimented  with  Caledonia,  or  Cayuga  plaster,  and  the 
plaster  obtained  at  Paris,  with,  as  he  thinks,  the  result  of  showing  the  latter  to  be 
the  best  in  point  of  quality  as  a  fertilizer.  He  says  as  to  his  application  of  the 
plaster  to  crops : — 

"  For  some  years  I  have  tried  salt,  plaster,  and  ashes,  mixed  together  on  tur- 
nips. I  think  I  have  not  tried  salt  alone.  On  one  occasion  I  found  these  three 
ai-ticles  mixed  together  to  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  turnips ;  I  think  turnips  come 
up  better.  Then,  after  we  thin  them,  we  sow  the  mixture  again,  and  I  think  it 
keeps  the  worms  otL  In  the  first  instance  we  have  the  ground  all  ready  for  dril- 
ling, and  just  sow  the  plaster  on  the  surface.  We  then  bring  the  two  furrows  to- 
getner — that  puts  it  in  the  centre." 

Mr.  Neil  J.  Campbell,  of  Nelson  (Halton),  says : — 

"  We  have  tried  land  plaster,  sowing  6  or  7  tons.  I  sowed  6  tons  on  spring 
wheat  in  1877  with  good  results ;  the  wheat  was  the  best  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  thai  year,  when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  rust  and  shrinkage  in  the  wheat,  12 
bushels  to  the  acre  was  considered  a  good  crop ;  but  we  had  17  bushels.  We 
sowed  from  250  to  300  pounds  of  land  plaster  to  the  acre.  We  have  also  used  it 
on  clover  with  very  good  results.  We  always  thought  that  we  had  as  good  i^ 
suits  in  the  second  year  as  in  the  first." 


Mr.  Alexander  Barrie,  of   Gait,  owns  a  farm  that   has  been  tinder   the 

influence  of  gsrpsum  for  thirty  years.    He  has  used  it  chiefly  on  clover  and  pea& 

He  says : — 

''  I  have  frequently  sowed  plaster  in  the  spring  of  the  year  on  clover  as  soon 
as  the  first  leaves  were  sufficiently  developed ;  and  I  think  that  is  the  best  tim€ 
to  sow  it.  In  doing  this  I  have  sometimes  missed  part  of  the  clover,  and  if  the 
atmospheric  conditions  were  favourable,  I  have  been  able  to  trace  the  differeD<^ 
immediately  between  the  clover  on  which  plaster  has  been  sown  and  that  on  vrhid^ 
it  was  not.  I  have  intentionally  left  a  portion  without  plaster  for  the  purpose  of 
experimenting.    I  have  not  made  any  test  as  to  quantity.    Besides  clover  I  have 
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ufied  gypsum  on  peas  to  good  advantage  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  to  assist 
them  in  growth. 

"  This  season  by  way  of  experiment  I  used  it  on  barley.  I  got  a  fertilizing 
drill  with  a  view  of  using  artificial  manures  more  than  I  have  hitherto  done,  and 
it  sowed  from  150  to  400  pounds  of  plaster  to  the  acre,  the  fertilizer  depositing 
the  plaster  with  the  seed  in  the  ground,  and  after  I  reaped  the  barley  I  saw  no 
perceptible  "efiect  whatever,  either  on  the  barley  or  clover.  This  season  was  very 
favourable  to  making  the  test.  The  gypsum  would  have  had  a  good  effect  if  it 
had  been  sown  as  a  top  dressing  after  the  barley  and  clover  were  brairded.  I 
sowed  salt  and  plaster  mixed  together.  I  sowed  it  with  a  drill,  and  it  had  a  most 
decided  effect.  I  sowed  that  on  barley  on  the  same  farm.  The  field  on  which  I 
sowed  gypsimi  alone  on  barley  had  been  under  grass  for  a  number  of  years.  The 
field  that  I  sowed  plaster  and  salt  on  had  been  eight  years  under  grass.  There 
had  been  no  other  fertilizer  employed  on  either  of  them." 

Mr.  Barrie  adds : — 

"  I  had  used  salt  and  plaster  previously  on  turnips.  Those  I  sowed  on  a 
field  of  which  I  had  manured  a  portion, with  barn-yard  manure.  On  another 
part  of  the  same  field  I  used  unleached  wood  ashes,  and  on  another  I  used  salt 
and  plaster,  and  I  could  not  see  any  decided  difference,  except  that,  where  I  sowed 
the  salt  and  plaster,  the  plant  was  somewhat  more  vigorous." 


Mr.  Merritt,  while  under  examination  having  mentioned  that  he  had  not  long 
since  received  a  lett-er  from  the  late  Hon.  Oeorge  Brown,  in  which  the  advantages 
of  using  gypsum,  and  some  of  the  objections  urged  against  it^  were  discussed,  the 
Commissioners  decided,  in  view  of  the  eminent  position  of  the  deceased  Senator 
as  an  experimental  agriculturist,  and  the  great  opportunities  the  large  growth  of 
green  and  root  crops  at  Bow  Park  had  afforded  for  testing  the  use  of  gypsum,  to 
admit  the  letter  (the  original  having  been  produced)  as  evidence.  It  disposes  of  the 
pros  and  cons  in  the  premises  in  the  terse  and  vigorous  fashion  so  characteristiG  of 
the  writer.    The  letter  is  as  follows: — $ 

Letter  firom  the  late  Eon.  (}eorge  Brown. 

Toronto,  18th  March,  1880. 

Mt  Dear  Sm, — I  am  very  much  interested  in  your  proposed  enterprise  on 
the  Grand  River.  I  have  been  a  large  consumer  of  land  plaster  for  over  twenty 
years — ^many  of  these  years  to  the  extent  of  fifty  tons  per  annum,  and  have  not 
only  been  entirely  satisfied  with  its  singular  effect  on  the  crops,  but  astonished 
that  any  farmer  can  afiord  to  carry  on  his  farm  without  its  assistance.  Its  effect 
on  clover,  peas,  Indian  com,  and  indeed  on  all  leguminous  crops  is  ma^caL  A 
good  dressing  of  it,  say  200  to  300  pounds  per  acre,  will  make  all  the  difference 
oetween  profit  and  loss  on  the  crop  of  a  field. 

An  old  complaint  against  plaster  is  that  it  has  a  wonderful  effect  for  three  or 
four  years,  but  that  the  land  then  becomes  what  is  called  **  clover  sick,"  and  its 


may  be  found,  I  am  confident,  in  the  ^eat 
the  large  crops  taken  from  it,  through  the  stimulatmg  effects  of  the  gypsum — cmd 
89 
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tJie  failure  to  restore  the  other  elements  of  plant  growth  that  liave  been  exhausted 
by  the  sarmje  process.  Exhaust  the  land  by  ^reat  craps,  and,  trust  to  gypsum  solely 
for  a  continuance,  and  you  may  be  disappointed ;  but  couple  with  it  a  good  dress- 
ing of  barn-yard  manure  and  you  will  not  complain  of  your  crop,  or  of  your  land 
aa"8ick." 

Another  objection  to  plaster  is  the  disagreeable  task  of  sowing  it — burning 
the  fingers,  flying  in  the  eyes,  and  so  forth.  Also  that  it  takes  a  great  while  to 
BOW  a  large  surface  with  it,  and  just  at  the  moment  when  the  spring  work  de- 
mands ail  the  strength,  and  more  than  is  available  to  the  farmer.  But  all  these 
objections  are  met  by  an  admirable  machine,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  sow- 
ing plaster,  made  by  Mr.  John  Watson,  of  Ayr,  and  by  the  use  of  which  the  laziest 
lout  in  the  land  can  sit  at  ease  behind  his  horse,  with  a  stream  of  gypsum  ten  feet 
wide  following  behind  him  with  perfect  reralarity,  and  with  any  desired  weight 
to  the  acre,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  acres  per  day. 

I  have  always  held  it  as  most  unfortunate  that  the  vast  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  gypsum  are  unknown  to  so  large  a  body  of  our  farmers,  that  even 
those  who  know  and  confess  these  benefits,  avail  themselves  so  little  of  them,  and 
that  some  combined  movement  of  railway  companies  and  gypsum  companies  has 
not  been  made  to  establish  gypsum  depots  at  railway  stations,  so  that  it  would  be 
of  easy  access  to  farmers  all  over  the  land  at  reasonable  cost.  Nothing  could  con- 
tribute more  to  the  rapid  increase  of  crops  in  Canada  than  such  a  movement 
efficiently  carried  out.  It  would  pay  the  railways  to  carry  gypsum  at  the  very 
lowest  rate  of  freight,  in  view  of  the  increased  volume  of  produce  and  live  stock 
freight  it  would  secure  to  them. 

I  wish  you  great  success  in  your  enterprise — ^it  is  fortunate  for  us  when  our 
occupation  is  not  only  a  natural  and  a  pleasant  one  but  contributes  to  the  wel- 
fare of  our  country.  If  it  be  true  that  a  man  is  a  benefactor  to  his  country  who 
makes  a  blade  of  grass  grow  where  none  grew  before,  what  must  he  be  who  makes 
the  half-dead-acd-alive  pasture  fields,  that  we  see  so  painfully  numerous  over 
our  country,  rich  with  green  verdure. 

Believe  me,  faithfully  yours, 

GEO.  BROWN. 
Wm.  Hamilton  Mebritt,  Esq.  ^ 

Quantities  Applied  and  Mode  of  Application. 

In  the  foregoing  letter  the  quantities  of  gypsum  that  may  be  profitably  used, 
and  the  way  of  applying  it,  are  referred  to.  A  little  more  information  on  th^e 
points  may  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  Cowan  says : — 

"  I  have  plastered  on  the  snow.  Generally  I  try  to  put  the  plaster  on  before 
the  land  is  fit  for  ploughing  in  the  spring ;  but  I  do  it  then  more  for  convenience 
than  because  I  thmk  tnere  is  an^  special  benefit  in  doing  it  at  that  time.  I  put 
it  on  from  very  early  in  the  spring  until  the  crops  are  too  far  advanced  to  be 
benefited  by  it.  My  land  is  generally  a  heavy  clay  loam.  The  subsoil  is  gravel 
when  you  go  deep  enough,  but  very  few  trees  that  fall  turn  up  graveL  Where 
the  land  is  wet  I  use  no  plaster.  I  do  not  think  that,  as  a  rule,  we  have  put 
any  on  where  there  are  under-drains ;  the  land  is  still  damp  enough,  and  produces 
plenty  of  straw  and  hay  without  it  I  have  never  heard  it  complained  that  the 
application  of  plaster  makes  clay  land  stifier  and  harder  to  work;  but  my  land 
has  now  got  to  be  a  good  deal  stiffer  and  harder  to  work  than  it  was. 
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**  We  sow  the  CTpsum  all  by  hand     I  have  never  seen  any  machines  for  the 

Eurpose  of  sowing  it.  I  think  I  have  heard  of  one:  I  have  said  that  I  would 
uy  one,  irrespective  of  cost,  if  it  would  suit  me,  because  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
job  to  sow  gypsum  by  hand.  I  have  not  intentionally  used  over  100  pounds  of 
gypsum  per  acre,  though  I  may  have  exceeded  that  amoimt ;  generally  I  keep 
it  under  100  pounds.  If  a  field  lacks  straw  I  sow  a  little  gypsum  on  that.  I 
have  not  used  it  on  peas  of  late  years,  except  when  they  were  looking  a  little 
sickly.  They  generally  seem  to  grow  strong  enough  without  it  now,  a  fact  which 
I  attribute  to  the  plaster  which  has  already  been  put  on  the  ground.  I  have 
used  from  five  to  ten  tons  of  plaster  a  year  for  many  years  past." 


Mr.  Telfer  says : — 

''When  I  use  plaster  alone  I  use  about  100  pounds  to  the  acre.  If  the 
plaster  is  sowed  late  in  the  season  it  induces  rust ;  I  mean  after  the  plant  has 
got  pretty  well  advanced — either  wheat,  barley,  or  anything  else.  One  year  we 
sowed  it  on  wheat  late  in  the  month  of  May,  and  we  were  fully  a  week  later  in 
cutting  this  than  in  cutting  wheat  on  whicli  it  was  not  put ;  it  came  up  very 
rank  and  got  rusty.  I  cannot  remember  when  that  was ;  it  was  some  years  ago. 
I  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a  year  that  rust  was  very  prevalent  or  not.  I  sow 
the  plaster  by  hand.  I  would  very  much  •  like  to  have  some  improved  way  of 
distributing  it.    I  have  not  yet  found  any  machine  for  doing  it  satisfactorily." 


TSlT.  Perley  has  invented  a  machine  of  his  own  for  sowing  gypsum.     He 

says: — 

**  For,  I  think,  twelve  years  I  have  worked  on  my  roller  a  machine  for 
sowinff  gypsum.  I  sow  about  six  or  seven  tons  a  year  with  it.  It  is  attached  to 
the  roller  behind.  It  only  cost  me  $15.  The  boys  object  to  sowing  plaster  by 
hand ;  it  gets  in  their  eyes.  My  machine  works  with  a  slide ;  and  it  is  turned 
by  a  little  pinion  on  the  end  of  the  roller.  I  can  sow  with  it  from  50  pounds 
to  the  acre  to  500." 


Mr.  Allan  says : — 

**  It  is  generally  used  on  com  by  putting  a  spoonful  in  the  hill  along  with 
the  com  seed.  The  general  opinion  is  that  it  should  be  sown  for  clover,  as  soon 
as  the  farmers  can  go  on  the  land  in  the  spring.     It  is  sown  broadcast. 

^  By  sowing  land  plaster  as  early  as  possible  it  meets  the  spring  rains  and 
heavy  dew,  imparting  strength  to  the  plants,  thereby  protecting  the  roots  from 
the  .heat  of  the  sun,  and  keeping  the  soil  cool  and  moist.  The  clover  thus  treated 
must  give  a  better  yield  than  if  left  to  combat  the  dry  weather  without 
assistance. 

"  For  clover  it  should  be  sown  early,  say  about  the  first  week  in  April,  never 
less  than  100  pounds  to  the  acre  on  light  soil  Then,  after  the  plant  is  well 
started,  say  about  the  first  or  second  week  in  May,  a  second  top-dressing  of  fiftv 
pounds  to  the  acre.  The  trouble  and  slight  additional  expense  will  be  well 
repaid.  Fifty  cents'  worth  of  land  plaster  applied  in  this  way  will  produce  an 
average  gain  of  over  $3.00  per  acre,  over  a  crop  not  treated  with  gypsum. 

"  The  value  of  gypsum  as  a  manure  is  because  of  its  solubility.  It  dissolves 
in  ^water  to  the  extent  of  one  part  in  four  hundred  and  sixty-one.  One  imperial 
gallon  of  water  will  dissolve  one  ounce  of  gypsum.  If  the  land  be  deficient  in 
fiine,  the  gypsum  will  act  because  of  the  lime  it  contains,  as  well  as  the  sulphuris 
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acid  Sulphate  of  lime  is  more  likely  to  benefit  red  clover,  and  sulphate  of  potash 
the  white.  The  kind  of  manure  used,  and  the  quantity  also,  ought  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  crop  to  be  raised." 

Some  farmers  complain  they  g^t  no  results  from  their  plaster,  when,  on 
inquiry,  it  has  been  found  they  had  used  only  some  50  pounds  to  the  acre.  In 
this,  as  in  some  other  cases,  the  truest  economy  is  to  be  found  in  liberality. 

Professor  Brown,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  uses  200  pounds  of  gypsum  to 
an  -acre  (^  land,  in  conjunction  with  other  manures. 

Mr.  Telfer  uses  100  pounds  of  plaster  to  200  pounds  of  salt  per  acre.  Mr. 
Perley  sows  six  or  sdven  tons  of  gypsum  every  year,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  salt.  Mr.  Barrie  uses  about  200  pounds  to  the  acre.  Mr.  Elliott  mixes  salt 
and  plaster  in  the  proportions  of  about  200  pounds  of  each. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  gypsum,  after  a  time,  loses  its  effect.  In  the  letter 
written  by  the  late  Hon.  Geo.  Brown,  quoted  above,  it  will  be  observed  there  is  a 
probable  cause  assigned  for  this.  There  is  no  evidence  at  all  to  show  that  even  if 
persistently  and  liberally  applied  it  will  act  injuriously.  The  evidence,  at'  all 
events,  of  the  very  intelligent  persons  whose  experience  is  above  detailed,  not  only 
encourages'  the  use  of  this  fertilizer,  but  indicates  that  hitherto  &r  too  little 
advantage  has  been  taken  by  the  agriculturists  of  Ontario  of  the  rich  contribu- 
tion to  their  needs  nature  has  provided  almost  close  to  their  doora 

Bone  Superphosphate. 

The  value  of  bones  as  manure  is  very  generally  understood,  although  too 
seldom  practically  acknowledged  by  their  use.  Canada,  according  to  Mr.  Daniel 
Lamb,  of  Toronto,  a  witness  before  the  Commission,  enjoys  the  not  very  credit- 
able position  of  being  "  the  only  agricultural  country  in  the  world  that  exports 
bones."  The  bone  that  would  be  invaluable  as  a  fertilizer  of  our  soil  is  sent  to 
the  United  States,  where  it  is  manufactured  for  use  on  the  crops  of  the  America 
farmer.     Mr.  Lamb  says : — 

''  Of  all  the  material  we  handle  that  can  be  turned  into  superphosphates,  we 
export  niuety-five  per  cent.,  and  only  manufacture  five  per  cent,  for  use  in  CanadsL 
That  ninety-five  per  cent,  we  export  in  the  shape  of  bone.  We  export  over  2,000 
tons  of  bone  annually  from  Canada.  We  do  not  export  superpnosphates,  but 
manufacture  just  sufiicient  to  meet  the  demand.  It  would  not  p^  to  manufac- 
ture for  export,  as  the  sulphuric  acid  is  dearer  here  than  hi  the  United  States. 
We  manufacture  about  100  tons  of  superphosphates  annually. 

"  The  use  of  superphosphates  is  very  limited  at  the  present  time.  Canada  is 
the  only  agricultural  country  in  the  world  that  exports  bones.  These  bones  are 
sent  to  the  United  States  and  manufactured  into  fertilizers  there — ^where  ther? 
are  many  works  that  manufacture  80,000  tons  a  year.  The  amount  of  super- 
phosphates imported  into  this  country  is  very  limited.  There  is  no  duty  on  it, 
all  fertilizing  materials  are  free.  But  we  supply,  practically,  the  whole  demacd, 
with  the  exception  of  mineral  phosphates." 
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As  the  Arm  to  which  Mr.  Lamb  belongs  »  the  only  one  manufacturing  bone 

superphosphate  in  the  country,  and  their  sales  are  but  some  100  tons  annually,  it 

is  evident  the  quantity  of  this  fertilizer  used  is  quite  insignificant.     Mr.  Lamb 

may  supply  one  explanation  of  that  circumstance  when  he  says : — 

"  It  should  not  be  applied  where  there  is  a  limestone  formation,  because  the 
lime  absorbs  the  sulphuric  add  contained  in  the  soluble  phosphates,  and  causes  it 
to  revert  back  into  insoluble  phosphates,  and  depreciates  it  one-half  its  value.  On 
such  land  I  would  always  recommend  the  use  of  bone  dust." 

Now,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  soil  of  the  cultivated  area  of  Ontario 
contains  lime,  it  is  clear  that,  on  Mr.  Lamb's  showing,  the  superphosphate  is  not 
properly  applicable  thereta  Still,  the  indisposition  to  use  bone  dust  is  hardly 
creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  farming  oommunity.  There  are,  however,  in 
Mr.  LamVs  evidence,  one  or  two  points  that  invite  comment  Li  the  first  place,  the 
only  testimonials  he  was  able  to  produce  from  agriculturists  who  had  used  his 
superphosphate  were  nearly  fifteen  years  old.  Now,  if  only  100  tons  are  sold 
annually,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  to  whom  even  that  quantity  is 
sold,  and  whether  any  one  was  prepared  to  give  evidence,  oral  or  documentary,  as  to 
the  permanent  or  continuous  effects  of  superphosphate  on  the  land  The  late 
Hon.  George  Brown's  statement,  dated  September  16th,  1866,  produced  by  Mr. 
Lamb,  was  very  favourable,  but  general.  That  of  Mr.  W.  Whitelaw,  of  Guelph, 
a  member  of  the  Oommission,  dated  September  7th,  1866,  was  also  favourable 
and  more  specific.  It  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  the  Co,7iada  Fcmn&r,  and 
was  as  follows : — 


'*  I  take  the  liberty  of  giving  you  the  result  of  an  experiment  made  by  me 
last  season  on  a  field  of  turnips,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  the  qualities  of  the  dif- 
ferent manures ;  a  part  of  tne  field  getting  no  manure  of  any  kind.  All  the 
manures  were  put  m  the  drill  and  ploughed  under,  and  the  various  lots  were 
sown  about  the  same  time,  and  received  the  same  treatment  through  tfie  summer. 
When  taken  up,  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  each  lot  was  staked  off  and  carefully 
measured,  giving  the  following  residts.  If  taken  by  weight  the  yield  in  each 
case  veould  have  been  much  greater: — 

Lot  without  manure  of  any  kind  produced  at 

the  rate  of 360  bushels  per  acre. 

Lot  with  600  lbs.  bone  dust  per  acre,cost  $7.60  634        '' 
Lot  with  350  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime  per 

acre,  cost,  including  freight,  $7.60 625 

Lot  with  220  lbs.  superphosphate  of  lime,  7 

loadsH>f  manure  per  acre  635 

**  The  super-phosphate  of  lime  was  purchased  by  me  from  P.  R  Lamb  &  Co., 
Toronto.  As  to  whether  it  will  pay  to  purchase  these  manures,  I  will  leave  your 
readers  to  draw  their  own  conclusions. 

"  W.  Whttklaw." 
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A  letter  from  Mr.  George  Woodrifl^  of  the  County  of  Huron,  was  as  f ol- 
io wb: — 

*'  Gentlemen, — I  have  great  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  excellence  of  the 
superphosphate  I  purchased  from  you  in  the  spriug.  I  applied  the  article  to 
clover,  but  not  to  the  entire  field,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
the  hay  crop  was  trebled  where  it  was  top-dressed  with  your  manure.  The  rest 
of  the  field  carried  but  a  poor  crop.    In  short,  the  thing  paid.*' 

Of  the  absolute  bona  fides  of  these  letters  there  would  of  course  be  no  doubt, 
but  there  the  practical  evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Lamb  en<||d. 

Very  frankly  and  courteously  Mr.  Lamb  responded  to  the  request  of  the 

Commissioners,  to  be  informed  as  to  the  actual  ingredients  of  his  superphosphate. 

He  presented  an  analysis  made  by  P/ofessor  Heys,  of  Toronto,  as  follows : — 

"  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Professor  Heys,  of  the  Ontario  School  of 
Chemistry  and  Pharmacy,  of  the  superphosphates  manufactured  by  us : — 

Moisture 9*64  pertient. 

Insoluble  phosphates Sl'24        '' 

Soluble  phosphates  7'92        ** 

Ammonia 212        " 

Soda  salts  4*82 

Organic  matter 25*80 

Sulphate  of  lime,  etc 1846 


« 

M 
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Mr.  Lamb's  own  statement  in  regard  to  the  foregoing  analysis  is  as  fol* 

lows  :-^ 

"The  analysis  shows  9*64  per  cent,  of  moisture,  which  of  course  is  valueless, 
25*80  per  cent,  of  organic  matter,  which  is  of  nominal  value,  and  18*46  per  cent 
of  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  also  of  nominal  value.  That  leaves  14*86  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates,  ammonia  and  other  salts,  all  of  which  may  be  r^;ard- 
ed  as  immediately  valuable  and  direct  in  their  operation,  and  31'24  per  cent  of 
insoluble  phosphates,  a  portion  of  which,  such  as  the  bon^,  might  be  immediately 
absorbed,  but  the  larger  portion  of  which  would  require  a  further  process  of 
decomposition,  and  therefore  might  be  regarded  as  only  valuable  in  the  second  or 
third  year." 

The  use  of  converting  the  phosphate  of  lime  into  superphosphate  by  the 
action  of  sulphuric  acid,  is  to  rendei  it  immediately  soluble.  If  anybody  wants 
to  buy  phosphate  of  lime,  he  may  do  so  in  the  shape  of  l>one  dust,  in  which  it  is 
the  chief  ingredient,  which  will  be  slower  in  its  effects  becoming  absorbed  more 
gradually,  but  still  represents  value  received.  But  what  strikes  the  mind  at  oooe 
on  looking  at  Mr.  Lamb's  evidence,  and  Professor  Heys'  analysis,  is  the  very 
small  quantity  of  superphosphate  the  purchaser  receives  for  his  money.  If  he 
buys  common  salt  he  gets  from  97  to  98  per  cent,  of  pure  salt  or  choride  of 
sodium.  If  he  buys  Canadian  Gypsum,  according  to  Mr.  Merrit's  evidence,  he 
receives  close  upon  eighty  per  cent,  of  pure  sulphate  of  lime.  But,  if  he  buys  Mr. 
Lamb's  superphosphate,  he  has,  on  the  truthful  and  straightforward  information  oi 
Mr.  Lamb  himself,  only  about  eight  per  cent  of  the  article  he  lb  paying  some  $30 
per  ton  for.    It  may  be  convenient  to  reduce  these  figures  to  the  form  of  an  actual 
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transaction  represented  by  the  purchase  of,  say,  five  tons  (10,000  lbs.)  of  super- 
phosphate. First  the  buyer  would  get  964  lbs.  of  water,  worth  nothing.  Then 
he  would  get  1,846  lbs.  of  gypsum  (sulphate  of  lime)  worth  at  Toronto  some  $6  per 
ton»  Then  he  would  get  2,580  lbs.  of  organic  matter,  or  animal  matter,  and  worth 
possibly  the  same  as  gypsum  per  ton.  These  ingredients  represent  5,390  lbs 
out  of  10,000  lbs.,  or  rather  more  than  half  of  the  whole  bulk,  and  they  would 
be  worth  nearly  as  under. 

964  lbs.  water 9 

1,846  lbs.  Sulphate  of  lime,  say 5  50 

2,680  lbs.  Organic  matter,  say 7  74 

Cost  of  6,390  lbs $13  24 

Granting  that  the  proportion  termed  insoluble  phosphates  is,  although  more 
tardily,  still  valuable,  and  that  the  ammonia  and  soda  are  also  valuable,  the  fact 
remains,  that,  after  deducting  the  amount  for  which  6,380  lbs.  of  water,  gypsum, 
and  organic  matter,  in  the  proportions  named,  could  be  bought,  the  farmer  would, 
at  $30  per  ton,  have  paid  $137  for  4,620  pounds,  or  a  little  over  2^  tons,  approxi- 
mately $55  per  ton,  and  that,  not  for  what  he  was  supposed  to  be  bujring,  but,  as 
to  two-thirds  of  it,  what  he  had  not  bargained  for.    Very  valuable  manure,  per- 
chance, but  not  the  manure  he  supposed  himself  to  be  paying  $30  a  ton  for.    In 
fact,  out  of  the  whole  five  tons,  or  10,000  lbs.,  costing,  at  $30  per  ton,  the  sum  of 
$150,  he  gets  only  792  lbs.  of  the  genuine  article.    The  whole  combination  may 
form  a  useful  manurial  agent,  but,  reduced  to  its  component  parts,  the  modest  pro- 
portion of  the  soluble  phosphate  irresistibly  calls  to  mind,  *'  the  ha'porth  of  bread 
to  aji  intolerable  deal  of  sack."    Some  farmers  met  with  by  the  Commissioners, 
however,  have  used  the  bone  superphosphate  with  advantage.   Mr.  Barrie,  of  Qalt, 
says: — 

"I  have  used  bone  superphosphate  this  year,  made  in  Toronto.  It  is  just 
oreen  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  a  small  amount  of  animal  matter  in 
it.  My  experience  of  that  is  limited  to  this  year  alone.  I  sowed  it  on  my  barley 
crop,  with  the  fertilizing  drill  which  I  spoke  of ;  but  the  drill  did  not  work  very 
satisfactorily,  and  I  only  got  a  small  portion  of  it  sown.  Where  I  did  sow  it,  it  had  a 
very  decided  effect  in  causing  the  barley  to  ripen  at  least  four  or  five  days  earlier, 
and  in  giving  a  very  bright  appearance  to  the  straw  ;  but  I  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  deciding  whether  it  increased  the  yield  or  not.  I  sowed  some  of  it  on 
the  turnips  this  year,  and  so  far  it  looks  as  if  it  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
them.  The  turnips  on  which  it  has  been  sown  have  taken  a  considerable  lead  of 
thcM9e  which  are  without  it.  It  caused  a  very  rapid  growth  of  the  turnips  early 
in  the  season,  and  that  protects  the  plants  from  the  fly  to  a  great  extent.  I  find 
that  gypsum  does  the  same  thing,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the  superphos- 
phates.   I  have  not  tried  salt  alone  for  that." 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  of  Brooklin,  formerly  used  it  freely,  and,  although  it 
tben  cost  him  $40  a  ton,  he  says  he  is  satisfied  he  got  his  money  back,  and  a  good 
percentage  besides.    Some  dissatisfaction  with  the  article  supplied  led  Mr.  Thorn- 
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son  to  relinquish  the  use  of  the  superphosphate.  He  now  uses  bone-dust,  costing 
$27  per  ton,  and  says : — "  I  applied  350  to  400  lbs.  to.  the  acre.  .  .  .  Timothy, 
upon  which  it  is  sown,  is  twice  as  good  a  crop  as  that  without  it.* 

Professor  Bell  says : — 

'^  I  amee  with  Mr.  Barnard,  the  Director  of  Agriculture  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec,  tnat  the  phosphates  may  be  used  without  converting  them  into  super- 
phosphates if  finely  ground,  and  that  the  beneficial  effect  will  be  more  permanent, 
if  not  so  sudden,  as  there  are  manv  substances  which  are  perfectly  insoluble  in 
the  mass,  which  become  soluble  when  comminuted.  I  think  it  is  folly  on  the 
part  of  our  farmers  to  allow  these  valuable  fertilizers  to  be  exported  to  other 
countries,  instead  of  using  them  on  their  own  lands.  They  are  beneficial  to 
almost  every  kind  of  crop,  and  especially  valuable  in  renovating  exhausted  soils-'* 

How  largely  phosphate  of  lime,  the  principal  ingredient  in  bones,  enters  into 
agricultural  products,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Shuttle- 
worth,  of  Toronto,  another  witness.    Mr.  Shuttleworth  says : — 

"  It  is  a  constant  constituent  of  the  bones  of  animals,  composing  a  great  part 
of  their  weight.  It  is  siso  largely  contained  in  milk.  It  is  estimated  that  forty 
gallons  of  milk  contain  one  poimd  of  phosphate  of  lime;  and  the  product  of  one 
cow  will  equal  thirty  pounos  of  phosphate  per  annum.  This  with  Uie  quantity 
required  to  form  bone,  will  amount  to  fiity-six  pounds,  which  one  cow  will 
take  from  the  products  of  the  soil  during  a  year." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  goes  on  to  say : — 

''  The  gj^t  drain  on  phosphatic  constituents  must  be  made  up  by  artificial 
supplies.  These  may  be  derived  from,  (1)  guano,  which  contains,  say,  seven  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphates  and  twenty-two  per  cent,  earthy  phosphates;  (2)  bone 
dust,  which  is  at  least  half  phosphate ;  (3)  coprolites,  or  fossil  bones,  containing 
not  more  than  forty  per  cent.;  or  (4)  apatite,  or  native  phosphate  of  lime.** 

He  remarks,  too : — 

**  Guano  is  seldom  imported  into  this  country,  and  phosphatic  manures  from 
coprolites  still  more  rarely.  Bone  dust  is  not  much  used,  but  it  is  a  very  valu- 
able manure,  even  when  unprepared  by  add.  The  effect  of  one  dressing  of  bones 
has  been  observed  for  sixty  vears,  but  the  effect  of  finely  ground  bones  is  immedi* 
ately  realized.  This  arises  uom  the  animal  matter  which  they  contain^  which  is 
almost  at  once  assimilated  by  plants ;  after  this  the  decomposition  of  the  bone 
proceeds  slowly.  Bones  are  veiy  porous,  and  allow  of  the  permeature  of  gases 
and  water  by  which  they  are  ultimately  dissolved.  Superphosphate  made  from 
bones  is  a  very  superior  manure ;  better,  perhaps,  than  that  made  from  apatite.'' 

Not  merely  the  advisability  but  the  great  importance  of  using  phosphate  of 
lime  in  the  most  convenient  or  economical  form  is  thus  apparent.  It  will  be 
observed  that  Professor  Brown  uses  300  lbs.  of  bone  dust  per  acre  in  his  mantirial 
operations. 

Mineral  Superphosphate. 

The  mineral  superphosphate  is,  as  already  mentioned,  obtained  in  very  larg« 
quantities  in  Eastern  Ontario  and  in  the  Ottawa  counties  of  Quebea  A  great 
deal  of  activity  has  been  displayed  by  some  persons  in  the  effort  to  secure  its  ase 
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among  the  farmers  of  this  Province,  hut  with  little  suoeess,  the  price,  $33  to  $35 
per  ton  at  Brockville,  heing  a  formidable  objection  in  the  ejes  of  many  to  experi- 
menting with  it.  Mr.  Shuttleworth,  who,  as  a  manufacturing  chemist,  but  not 
connected  with  the  production  of  the  article  in  any  way,  gave  the  Commissioners 
the  benefit  of  his  evidence,  speaks  regretfully  of  the  hesitation  of  agriculturists  to 
try  this  valuable  fertilizer.    He  says : — 

'*  Mr.  Robison,  the  manager  and  principal  owner  ot  the  chemical  works,  in- 
formed me  that  he  had  for  a  number  of  years  tried  to  induce  Canadian  farmers 
to  use  superphosphate,  and  had  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  the  attempt, 
but,  so  far,  with  very  little  result.  There  are, 'however,  some  farmers  of  the  more 
advanced  class  who  have  learned  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  ubc  of 
mineral  manures,  and  these  are  principally  supplied  from  the  Brockville  works. 

"  I  do  not  think  that  the  employment  of  fertilizers  in  Canada  will  be  at  all 
general  so  long  as  there  is  so  much  new  land  to  be  obtained  The  establishment 
of  agricultural  colleges,  and  the  superior  education  of  the  rising  generation  of 
fahners  will,  no  doubt,  hasten  this  result,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  labours 
of  this  Commission  will  not  be  without  a  very  appreciable  effect  in  the  same 
direction." 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  thus  explains  the  composition  of  the  phosphate  and  its 

conversion  into  superphosphate.    He  says : — 

*'  The  mineral  apatite,  as  found  in  trade,  consists  of  from  seventy  to  eighty- 
five  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  salt  composed  of  eighty-four  parts  of  lime  and 
seventy-one  parts  of  phosphoric  acid.  In  this  form  it  is  aJmost  insoluble  in  water, 
and  is  of  little  value  to  liuid.  In  order  to  render  the  phosphoric  add  soluble,  so 
that  it  may  be  assioiilated  by  plants,  it  has  to  be  changed  in  its  chemical  consti- 
tution, so  that  the  proportion  of  lime  to  phosphoric  acid  shall  only  be  one-third 
that  of  the  native  phosphate ;  that  is,  twenty-eight  parts  of  lime  to  seventy- one 
of  phosphoric  add.'* 

Of  the  important  part  played  by  phosphoric  add  in  the  economy  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  says : — 

''  Phosphoric  add,  or  its  salts,  is  a  constituent  of  all  fertile  soils.  In  such,  the 
quantity  present  varies  from  one-tenth  of  one  to  one  per  cent.  It  is  the  charac- 
teristic constituent  of  the  seeds  of  plants.  Johnson,*  whose  work  on  agricultural 
chemistry  I  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  to  the  farming  community,  says,  that 
one  acre  of  wheat,  say  25  bushels,  contains  20  pounds  of  phosphoric  add ;  an  acre 
of  barley,  25  poimds ;  hay,  15  pounds ;  and  turnips,  54  pounos." 

With  a  view  to  cheapness,  if  it  could  be  secured,  Mr.  Shuttleworth  was  asked 
whether  the  farmer  could  not  become  his  own  superphosphate  manufacturer,  pur- 
^fi^yaing  the  apatite  or  mineral  phosphate  in  a  crude  state,  and  the  add,  and  mak- 
ing; the  superphosphate  on  the  farm«     He  says : — 

*'  Supposing  a  farmer  to  have  a  quantity  of  apatite,  ground  to  an  impalpable 
po^rder,  ne  might  convert  it  into  superphosphate  by  mixing  three  parts  with  two 
parts  of  ordinuy  sulphuric  add,  diluted  with  about  eight  times  its  weight  of  water, 
stirring  thoroughly.  The  operation  might  be  performed  in  a  strong  wooden  box 
or  trough,  made  oi  one  and  a-half  inch  pine,  with  water-tight  joints.  For  con- 
tinued use  the  trough  should  be  lined  with  sheet  lead,  with  '  burned '  seams,  but 
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for  occasional  employment  this  would  not  be  necessarj.  After  the  acid  is  thor- 
oughly mixed,  and  the  conversion  into  superphosphate  complete,  the  mass  should 
be  allowed  to  solidify,  or  be  mixed  with  ashes,  sand,  or  some  absorbent  materials." 

But  the  first  condition  would  be  the  hardest  to  obtain,  namely,  the  reduction 

of  the  apatite  to  an  impalpable  powder.     On  this  point  Mr.  Shuttieworth  says : — 

"  The  manufacture  of  the  superphosphate  might  be  carried  on  by  the  farmer, 
but  the  thorough  powdering  of  the  apatite,  which  is  an  essential  step  in  the 
process,  would  h&  an  almost  insuperable  difficulty.  The  apparatus  for  gnnding  is 
costly,  and,  were  the  powdered  rock  to  be  purchased,  the  saving  would  be 
inconsiderable.  It  has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  the  efficiency  of  the 
superphosphates  is  largely  dependent  on  the  pulverization  of  the  apatite.  Manu- 
facturers in  the  Southern  States,  where  large  quantities  of  superphosphates  are 
used  for  tobacco  and  sugar  crops,  are  now  very  particular  about  this  matter,  not 
only  to  effect  a  saving  of  add,  out  to  increase  the  value  of  the  manure.** 

He  adds : — 

"  Taking  everything  into  account,  I  think  the  preparation  of  the  fertiliier 
woidd  be  better  left  to  the  manufacturers.  The  rreight  on  the  ffround  rock 
would  be  almost  as  heavy  as  on  the  superphosphate ;  the  handling  of  acid  would 
be  dangerous  in  unskilled  hands ;  and  the  finisned  product  would  probably  be  in- 
ferior to  that  which  might  be  purchased  from  reliaole  parties.*' 

Use  of  Superphosphate  as  Manura 

Mr.  Neil  J.  CampbeU,  already  alluded  to  in  a  previous  chapter,  a  farmer 
of  Nelson  Township,  Halton  County,  has  raised  large  crops  by  the  aid  of  the 
mineral  superphosphate.  Mr.  Campbell  was  examined  by  the  Commissioners 
as  to  his  experience.  He  farms,  with  his  brother,  some  800  acres  of  land,  and 
tries  his  experiments  on  a  bold  and  liberal  scale.    He  says : — 

"  We  fallowed  two  fields,  and  ploughed  and  cultivated  them  in  the  same  way. 
The  soil  of  the  two  fields  was  similar,  and  the  cropping  upon  them  had  been  the 
same.  They  had  been,  as  we  thought,  pretty  well  exhausted.  We  had  sovm  one 
field  two  years  in  succession,  and  got  no  crop  of  any  importance  from  it. 

"  Two  acres  of  that  field  we  covered  with  bam-yara  manure  to  the  extent  of 
about  twenty  loads  to  the  acre,  and  upon  the  balance  of  the  field  we  put  250 
pounds  of  mineral  superphosphate  to  the  acre." 

The  results  are  then  detailed  as  follows : — 

"  From  the  time  the  blade  appeared,  any  person  could  see  the  very  place  J 
where  the  two  manures  were  separated.  The  blade  from  the  barn-yard  manuie  I 
came  up  quicker ;  the  other  came  up  very  strong,  and  looking  like  barley,  and  it  J 
maintained  that  position  during  the  whole  of  its  course,  standing  erect  and  very 
strong.  When  the  crop  was  harvested,  the  results  were  just  about  equal ;  we  had 
thirty-five  bushels  of  fall  wheat  to  the  acre  from  each." 

The  yield  being  equal,  the  next  question  is  as  to  the  comparative  cost    On 

this  point  Mr.  Campbell  says : — 

"  The  superphosphate  costs  $40  a  ton ;  the  250  pounds  would  therefore  be 
$5.  Barn-yard  manure,  before  it  is  put  on  the  land,  is  generally  sold  at  about  50 
cents  a  load,  so  that  what  we  used  would  be  worth  about  $10  in  the  heap.    The 
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cost  of  drawing  it  and  putting  it  on  the  land  isTeiy  nearly  equal  to  the  cost  of 
the  superphos^ate  altogether,  and  is  therefore  much  more  expensive.  At  that 
rate  the  barn-yard  manure  put  on  the  land  was  worth  $15,  and  the  superphos^ 
phate  was  worth  $5 ;  and  in  the  first  year  the  results  were  the  same." 

Here  there  was  a  dear  saving  of  $10^  or  $5  per  acre,  besides  the  convenience 
of  having  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  superphosphate  if  required,  and  the 
much  smaller  bulk  to  handle. 

The  effects,  too,  appeared  to  remain,  for  Mr  Campbell  says : — 

*  In  the  f oUowiDg  year  we  seeded  it  down  with  timothy,  and  the  growth  of 
timothy  was  very  rank — we  never  had  anything  like  it.  The  land  is  stul  in  grass 
this  year,  which  is  the  third  year  of  the  experiment,  and  I  still  see  no  difference." 

The  next  experiment  was  with  the  superphosphate  alone : — 

"  The  other  field  was  sown  at  the  same  time.  We  did  not  apply  barn-yard 
manure  to  that  field,  but  sowed  a  portion  of  it  with  superphosphate  and  left  a 
portion  without  any  manure.  We  put  on  375  pounds  to  the  acre,  and  we  had 
lortv-five  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre  at  harvest  time,  an  advance  of  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre  from  adding  one-half  more  of  phosphate.  In  its  general  iDgredients 
it  was  the  same  soil  in  both  fields,  the  same  seed  and  the  same  mode  of  sowing, 
though  there  was  a  little  difference  in  the  cultivation.  I  think  that  was  a  fair 
experiment.    The  wheat  I  have  been  speaking  of  is  fall  wheat." 

For  the  375  poands  of  superphosphate  to  the  acre,  Mr.  Campbell,  according  to 
his  evidence,  got  20  bushels  of  wheat  additional,  for  he  says :— 

^  Speaking  generally,  we  obtain  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre 
from  lands  that  we  manure  well,  and  we  consider  that  a  good  crop.  Some  years 
we  get  more  and  some  less.  Our  average,  I  don't  think,  would  be  more  than 
twenty-five  bushels,  so  that  the  result  of  the  use  of  superphosphate  was  that  we 

J  rot  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre  more  than  our  average,  which   we  could  account 
or  in  no  other  way,  besides  having  the  land  after  the  crop  in  a  condition  of  in- 
creased fertility." 

The  cost  of  the  superphosphate  at  Nelson  is  $37  per  ton,  including  freight 
from  Brockville,  so  that  375  lbs  represents  value  in  money  of,  in  round  figures, 
$6.50,  against  a  gain  on  the  crop  of  wheat,  of — ^at  average  market  price — $20 
over  and  above  the  further  beneficial  results  to  a  succeeding  crop. 

Mr.  Shuttleworth  gives  some  sound,  practical  advice  to  farmers  as  to  the  use 
of  these  special  fertilizers.    He  says : — 

"  Although  phosphatic  manures  are  amongst  the  most  valuable,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  their  application  will  always  be  followed  by  beneficial  results.  It 
is  only  when  the  soil  is  deficient  in  phosphates  that  they  are  useful.  Again, 
laebig  has  shown  that  though  all  the  normal  constituents  of  a  soil  may  be  present 
Hiev  'will  not  be  taken  up  by  plants  except  there  be  a  supply  of  nitrogen  as  well, 
and  if  one  constituent  of  a  soil  be  absent  vegetation  will  not  thrive. 

''  Analysis  would  be  the  most  effectual  method  of  finding  out  what  might  be 
deficient,  but  as  this  is  expensive,  and  often  beyond  the  reach  of.  farmers,  the  next 
best  mode  is  to  experiment  with  different  manures,  and  by  observing  the  effect, 
experience  may  be  gained  which  may  be  utilized  the  next  season." 
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An  inteUigeni  farmer  will  be  always  experimenting,  not  necessarily  on  t 
large  scale,  or  at  heavy  cost.  But  the  conditions  of  every  fsirm  are  so  varied  and 
the  circumstances  of  every  farmer  so  different — that  individual  observation  and 
discretion  must  be,  and  can  be  the  only  guides,  aided  by  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  land,  principles  and  materials  with  which  he  has  to  deal  There  is,  evidentlji 
a  very  wide  field  for  the  exercise  of  such  faculties  in  the  application  of  speciil 
fertilizers. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 


The  time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioners  did  not  permit  of  an^r 
minute  or  extensive  enquiries  into  the  profitableness  or  applicability  to  the  wants 
of  the  oountiy  of  crops  that  may  be  termed  specialties  in  agriculture.  Investiga- 
tions of  this  kind  to  be  effectual  require  patient  observation,  and  careful  and 
minute  investigation,  before  an  opinion  worthy  of  confidence  can  be  formed 
from  them,  and  are  more  fitted  to  the  functions  of  a  Bureau  than  to  the  means  at 
the  command  of  a  temporary  Commission.  Incidentally,  however,  the  growth  of 
flax,  tobacco,  beans  and  sorghum  were  touched  upon  in  the  course  of  taking: 
evidence,  and  may  be  briefly  noticed  in  the  present  chapter. 

■ 

Flax. 

Mr.  Jno.  Donaldson,  Dominion  Immigration  agent  at  Toronto,  has  devoted 
much  attention  to  flax  cultivatifti,  and  is  the  author  of  a  rather  widely  circu- 
lated pamphlet  on  that  subject.  Visiting  Ireland  some  years  ago,  he  gathered  up 
all  the  information  he  could  on  this  question,  and  on  his  return,  by  meetings  and  the 
pamphlets  already  mentioned,  sought  to  induce  farmers  to  undertake  flax  grow- 
ing as  a  branch  of  agricultural  industry.  The  Counties  of  Wellington,  Waterloo,. 
Perth  and  Oxford  are  the  principal  sites  of  flax-growing  enterprise,  which  is  more^ 
particularly  carried  on  by  settlers  of  German  extraction.  For  fibre,  the  chief  market' 
is  the  States,  the  manufacture  of  that  portion  of  the  product  being  confined  in 
Canada  to  twines,  ropes,  cordage  and  seamless  bags.  There  are  two  oil  mills, 
as  already  mentioned  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  R,  W.  Elliott ;  one  at  Toronto,  owned 
by  that  gentleman,  the  other  by  the  Messrs.  Livingston,  at  Baden.  The  demand 
for  the  seed  is  unlimited.  As  to  the  adaptability  of  Ontario  for  the  growth  of 
flax,  Mr.  Donaldson  says: — 

''  The  best  land  for  fiax  is  a  rich,  friable  day  loam,  and  a  good  subsoil.  If* 
you  find  land  of  this  description,  you  can  grow  flax  in  any  part  of  Canada.  It 
has  been  discussed,  whether  flax  is  an  exhaustive  crop,  and  there  are  about  as. 
many  of  the  opinion  that  it  is,  as  there  are  of  the  contrary  opinion. 

'*  Farmers  frequently  sow  flax  after  wheat,  when  the  land  is  rich  and  in  good 
tilth.  It  is  ctdtivated  broadcast.  It  requires  to  be  well  cultivated  before  the 
seed  is  sown  ;  then  harrow  with  a  fine  harrow,  and  roll.    Farmers  know  quite^ 
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well  enough  how  to  grow  flax.  A  bushel  and  a  half  is  the  proper  amount  to  sow 
per  acre.  If  the  plants  are  few  per  acre,  you  have  a  rougher  fibre,  and  if  70a 
want  a  fine  fibre,  you  have  to  seed  thick,  about  two  bushels  per  acre." 

Mr.  John  Seattle,  of  Seaforth,  says : — 

"  I  grow  flax  myself.  Quite  a  number  of  fanners  about  here  are  growing  it 
also.  FJax  does  very  well  on  rough  land,  which  is  newly  broken  up.  The  chss 
of  soil  I  prefer  for  it  is  a  clay  soil.  A  light  soil  does  not  do.  I  do  not  think 
flax  is  hard  on  the  soil,  because  I  have  had  good  crops  after  it  1  think  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  seed  down  with  on  old  land.  But  I  think  a  man,  in  order  to  make 
the  cultivation  of  flax  a  paying  business,  must  go  into  a  Qerman  settlement 
where  they  will  grow  flax. 

''  Flax  is  a  very  excellent  thing  to  spread  upon  land  to  make  grass  grow.  I 
have  had,  I  think,  the  best  hay  crops  grown  around  here,  and  I  don't  Imow  any 
reason  for  it  except  that  I  spread  flax  on  the  land. 

**  I  don't  think  flax  requires  more  manure  than  any  other  crop.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  you  can  grow  good  flax  on  a  field  where  you  cannot  grow  wheat  at 
all.  Good  strong  land  is  not  so  essential  for  flax  as  clean  land.  The  best  paying 
crop  of  flax  that  I  had  was  grown  on  an  old  fleld,  and  the  only  trouble  I  had  was 
with  some  thistles.  A  farmer,  to  make  flax  growing  profitable,  should  not  sow  more 
than  ten  to  fifteen  acres  on  a  hundred  acre  farm.  The  flax  is  a  capital  thing  to 
rot  the  sod,  and  I  have  seen  jiist  as  good  fall  wheat  after  flax  as  I  have  ever  seen 
grow. 

Mr.  Seattle's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  raising  a  crop  of  flax  is  as  follows : — 

"  The  cultivation  of  flax  is  very  expensive  ;  hand  labour  is  nearly  altogether 
required.  Calculating  seed,  rent  of  land,  ploughing  and  drawing,  it  would  cost 
about  S19  to  get  the  product  of  one  acre  to  the  mill.  Another  way  we  handle 
the  flax  is  to  furnish  the  farmer  with  the  seed,  and  pay  him  $12  a  ton  for  his 
flax.    We  usually  estimate  on  a  crop  of  two  tons  to  the  acre,  undressed. 

**  The  undressed  flax  costs  me  about  $19  ai^u^re.  The  flax  business,  at  these 
prices,  would  pay  very  well,  provided  you  could  get  a  good  crop,  but  you  cannot 
gain  anything  if  you  have  to  handle  a  bad  crop." 

Mr.  Donaldson  says  as  to  the  custom  generally  prevailing  in  regard  to  flax 

cultivation : — 

''  There  are  no  dangers  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  country  at  alL  It 
stands  the  heat  well,  and  it  comes  in  between  the  hay  and  wheat  harvest  as  a 
rule.  The  millers  adopt  the  plan  of  giving  the  farmers  $12  a  ton,  they  in  the 
first  place  furnishing  tne  seed  to  the  farmers,  and  afterwards  deducting  the  price 
of  the  seed,  when  tne  stuff*  comes  to  the  mill.  At  that  price,  they  would  if'iilize, 
on  an  average,  $24  per  acre,  the  price  of  carrying  it  to  tne  mill  bein^  included  in 
that  figure.  There  would  be  from  200  to  300  pounds  of  dear  southed  fibre  per 
aci^,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  flax." 

Mr.  Donaldson,  it  will  be  observed  by  the  following  quotation  from  his  evi- 
dence, puts  the  cost  of  growing  flax  at  a  much  lower  figure  than  Mr.  Beattiou  He 
says: — 

''  It  is  chiefly  in  Wellinfii^n,  Waterloo,  Perth,  and  Oxford,  ihey  giow  the 
most  flax.  Tou  can  rent  land  for  flax  in  Waterloo  from  $4  to  $5  an  acra  Seed 
is  worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  it  would  require  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre.  I 
think  $8  would  cover  all  the  expenses  of  an  acre,  including  seed.  Of  course  you 
can't  fix  the  exact  amount,  because  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  land  and 
other  things.    $10  would  cover  all  expenses,  manuring  and  everytiiing." 
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The  extent  of  the  profit  on  flax-growing  will  depend  probably  to  a  very 
large  extent  upon  the  facilities  of  the  farmer  who  engages  in  it  for  obtaining  the 
amount  of  hand  labour  required  at  a  cheap  rate.  That,  with  favourable  seasons, 
it  may  be  made  a  profitable  crop,  is  tolerably  clear."     Mr.  Donaldson  says : — 

''  The  time  for  sowing  is  as  early  as  you  can  get  on  the  land  in  the  spring. 
Flax  is  generally  harvested  by  hand.  There  is  no  preparation  before  it  goes  to 
the  mill  except  to  dry  it.  It  is  bound  up  in  small  bundles,  stooked  and  left  to 
dry  a  few  days,  then  taken  to  the  mill  and  either  housed  or  stacked  out.  At  the 
mill,  they  have  a  machine  for  taking  off  the  seed,  which  they  can  do  very  rapidly. 
I  hold  that,  in  all  parts  of  Canada,  we  have  land  fit  for  the  cultivation  of  fiax.** 

The  Commissioners  strongly  recommend  the  perusal  by  farmers,  whose  land, 
and  arrangements  generally  are  suited  to  flax  culture,  of  Mr.  Donaldson's  pam- 
phlet, which  contains  much  useful  information  of  the  most  practical  nature  on  this 
topia 

Tobacco. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  was  only  met  with  by  the  Commissioners  in  Kent 

and  Elssex.    It  was  formerly  carried  on  in  those  counties  to  a  considerable  extent, 

but  present  prices  give  it  no  encouragement,  and  the  tendency  has  been,  for  some 

timey  to  limit  the  growth  to  very  small  proportions.     Mr.  McQregor,  in  his  report, 

Bays : — 

"  I  don't  think  tobacco  culture  is  profitable  in  Essex,  at  the  present  time,  or 
likely  to  become  so.  I  don't  think  that  there  would  be  any  advantage  in  ^ow- 
ing it.  It  costs  a  large  amount  to  cultivate  it.  It  requires  the  richest  soil,  and 
it  is  sosceptible  to  the  frost.  The  market  is  also  very  fluctuating.  The  fancy  for 
tobacco  made  from  the  plant  grown  in  Canada  has  passed  away  in  favour  of  to- 
bacco made  in  the  South." 

Mr.  J.  P.  McBlinlay,  of  the  Township  of  Howard,  Kent,  who  formerly  grew 
tobacco  pretty  largely,  admitted  that  only  the  coarser  sorts  could  be  grown  in  On- 
tario, naming  the  Connecticut  Seed  Leaf,  and  Thickset  varieties,  as  those  cultiv- 
able. Farmers  used  to  plant  from  one  to  seven  acres,  and  realized  in  a  good 
season  about  1,500  pounds  to  the  acre,  or  even  more  in  some  few  exceptional  cases. 
Mr.  McBanlay  says : — 

"  We  generally  succeeded  in  cui-ing  it  in  sheds  and  houses  built  for  that  pur- 
pose under  cover.  If  it  were  not  for  the  troublesome  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
Gk>vemment,  I  think  tobacco  could  be  grown  here  with  profit,  and  we  could  grow 
a  good  article. 

**  It  is  an  excellent  crop  to  prepare  land  for  wheat,  as  the  soil  has  to  be  so  well 
cultivated.  Even  during  the  American  war,  no  one  went  exclusively  into  tobacco 
growing,  so  that  the  crop  did  not  work  any  misl:^hief  to  the  district. 

''  The  tobacco  worm  was  troublesome  to  the  leaves  sometimes ;  and,  if  it  was 
lefl  alone,  would  devour  a  considerable  portion  of  the  crop,  but  it  was  an  easy 
matter  to  overcome  it  by  hand-picking." 

He  adds,  however: — 

"  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  almost  extinct  in  this  district  at  the  present 
ime.      It  would  be  an  exhausting  crop  to  the  land  if  it  were  long  continued,  but 
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when  a  man  had  a  farm  of  100  or  200  acres,  he  could  grow  two  or  three  acres  of 
tobacco  a  year,  without  serious  injury  to  the  soil,  if  he  applied  plenty  of  manara. 

''  We  could  not  produce  an  article  in  Canada  that  would  command  anything^ 
like  the  prices  which  are  obtained  for  the  finer  varieties.  In  fact,  we  only  grow 
a  second  or  third  class  article. 

"I  don't  know  that  we  had  -very  much  to  grieve  over  when  we  ceased  growine 
it ;  but  it  was  a  crop  which  suited  farmers  who  had  a  family  of  boys,  who  could 
be  employed  in  cultivating  and  taking  care  of  the  crop/' 

Beans. 

If  not  confined  entirely  to  the  two  counties  of  Essex  and  Kent,  beans  are^ 
on  a  large  scale,  grown  there  chiefly,  and  appear  to  be  both  a  profitable  and  popular 
crop.  They  are,  however,  strictly  a  local  crop,  doing  well  in  certain  situations 
only,  in  the  districts  referred  to.  For  instance,  Mr.  McEinlay,  who  grows  thenk 
extensively,  says : — 

/'  This  is  peculiarly  the  bean-growing  section  of  Canada.  There  is  only  a 
small  area  of  country  suitable  for  growing  beans,  but  I  could  not  say  what  is  the 
reason  why  our  district  is  adapted  to  their  growth.  They  will  grow  successfully 
in  the  western  and  south-western  portions  of  the  township  of  Orford,  but  they 
are  a  failure  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  township. 

"  They  are  purely  a  local  crop, — ^localized  even  in  our  district.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  the  township  the  land  becomes  more  flat,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to- 
wards a  stronger  clay  soil.  The  land  is  also  more  heavily  timbered.  I  am  now 
referring  to  the  region  where  beans  do  not  grow." 

The  soil  and  preparation  for  bean  culture  is  alluded  to  by  Mr.  McKinlay  as 

follows : — 

''  They  succeed  best  on  a  sandy  loam,  with  a  clay  sub-soil,  or  on  a  gravel 
loam  with  a  porous  gravel  sub-soil,  and  they  must  have  ^ood  drainage.  The  b^ 
mode  of  preparing  land  for  beans  is  to  plough  in  the  rail,  harrow  m  the  spiing, 
and  perhaps  roll  it  down  and  cultivate  it  with  the  gang  plough.  The  oftcoier  it 
is  harrowed  and  cultivated  the  less  trouble  there  will  be  with  weeds. 

"  The  great  object  is  to  ffet  a  very  mellow  seed  bed.  The  best  time  to  plant 
is  from  the  5th  to  the  10th  of  June,  as  that  gives  a  long  time  to  work  the  land. 
The  object  is  to  ffive  the  weeds  a  start  and  then  kill  them,  so  that  there  will  be 
no  trouble  with  Uiem  afterwards. 

''  The  land  requires  just  about  the  same  treatment  as  for  wheat,  and  if  the 
beans  are  put  in  fertile  soil,  and  the  land  is  properly  worked,  a  good  crop  may 
be  expected.  We  grow  beans  on  the  same  land  for  several  successive  yean» 
but  it  is  not  a  good  practice.     It  is  wiser  to  grow  in  rotation  with  other  crops." 

The  descriptions  grown  are,  the  Marrowfat,  a  large  bean ;  the  Navy,  a  small 
bean ;  and  the  Medium,  which,  as.  its  name  implies,  is  of  a  size  between  the  two 
previously  mentioned,  and  is  the  variety  most  generally  grown. 

The  cost  of  growing  beans,  Mr.  McEonlay  puts  at  $14  to  $16  per  acre.    Of 

the  yield  he  says ; — 

"  The  yield  per  acre  will  correspond  very  nearly  with  the  yield  of  wheat,  tha: 
is,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  per  acre ;  thirty  bushels  would  be  a  good  average 
I  have  oftener  sold  beans  at  $1.25  than  at  $1.50 ;  about  95  cents  is  as  low  as  the; 
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get.    I  should  think  that,  for  the  last  tei^  years,  the  average  would  be  about  $1.25^ 
which  would  be  $37.50  per  acre  at  the  yield  I  mentioned.' 

He  adds : — 

"  I  think  there  is  an  increasing  area  under  bean  cultivation — this  year  especi- 
ally. When  there  is  a  fine  fall,  and  the  people  do  a  lot  of  ploughing,  so  that  there 
is  plenty  of  land  ready  in  the  spring,  they  generally  plant  a  good  many  beans. 
Wheat  doing  so  well  the  last  few  years  has  had  something  to  do  with  stimulating 
the  cultivation  of  beans. 

"Ploughing  sod  in  the  fall  or  spring  for  beans,  is  the  next  best  thing  to  sum- 
mer-fallowing for  a  wheat  crop,  and  we  get  the  two  crops  for  nearly  the  labour 
of  one." 

The  market  for  beans  is  largely  in  the  United  States,  the  Michigan  lumber- 
men being  among  the  largest  consumers. 

The  chief  casualty  from  which  the  bean  crop  suffers  is  a  wet  harvest,  which 
ca\ises  discoloration,  and  consequently  a  great  deterioration  in  market  value  of 
the  bean,  although  not  preventing  its  use  for  feed. 

Mr.  McEjnlay  concluded  his  evidence  on  this  subject  as  follows: — 

"  The  straw  of  the  bean  makes  excellent  food  for  sheep.  I  have  not  given  my 
sheep  any  hay  in  winter  for  years ;  they  prefer  bean  straw  to  peii  straw,  I  think. 

"  Beans  do  not  suffer  at  all  from  insects  or  diseases,  except,  that  in  very  hot 
weather,  if  the  blossoms  are  out^  they  are  apt  to  blight.  I  have  never  seen  the 
frost  take  them  in  the  fall,  before  they  were  ripe,  but  we  are  in  the  habit  of  plant- 
ing them  much  earlier  than  we  used  to.  Those  that  were  planted  later  produced 
heavier  crops,  but  there  is  far  more  risk  in  harvesting  them.  When  they  get 
damaged  by  the  weather,  we  have  to  hand-pick  them,  and  that  is  a  very  tedious 
job.' 


M 


Sorghum. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Hilbom,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  on  the  growth  of  Sorghum  in  the  States,  and  the  experiments  of 
General  Le  Due,  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  on  the  manufac- 
ture of  sugar  from  Indian  com.  In  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
molasses  from  Sorghum^  Mr.  McGregor  says : — 

"  We  also  manufacture  a  large  quantity  of  sorghum  into  molasses.     The  plant 

Sows  very  successfully  with  us,  and  the  product  is  used  by  farmers'  families, 
trge  quantities  of  it  are  used  in  manufacturing  apple  sauce,  or  apple  butter  as 
they  caill  it.  There  is  not  much  sold  by  wholesale,  but  I  believe  it  would  be  profi- 
table if  it  were  manufactured  on  a  large  scale.  One  man  has  five  8r  six  acres^ 
axid  he  gets  about  six  barrels  of  molasses  to  the  acre,  or  about  300  gallons.  It 
sella  at  about  50  cents  a  gallon." 

Mr.  Alanson  Elliott,  in  his  evidence  on  farming,  also  alludes  to  the  sorghum 

crop,  and  describes  the  process  of  manufacture  as  follows  : — 

"  We  cultivate  just  about  enough  sorghum  for .  our  own  use.     One  man  has 

four  or  five  acres,  and  he  makes  it  for  those  around  him,  charging  them  15  cents 

&  gallon.     It  is  raised  just  about  the  same  as  a  crop  of  corn.     Sorghum  yields 

from  four  to  six  barrels  of  thirty-two  gallons  each  per  acre.    The  most  we  have 

40 
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sold  it  for  is  50  cents  per  gallon,  out  of  which  we  pay  15  cents  for  manufacturing. 
That  would  be  about  S60  per  acre.  We  consider  it  a  profitable  crop  to  raue» 
though  the  demand  is  not  sufficient  for  us  to  go  into  it  largely.  Our  syrup  is  not 
as  good  as  the  golden  syrup,  but  it  is  much  better  than  the  old  West  India  mol- 
asses, and  only  requires  refining  to  make  it  of  excellent  quality. 

"  We  cannot  raise  wheat  aiter  sorghum,  because  it  comes  in  too  late.  We 
sometimes  leave  the  sorghum  in  the  ground  till  the  frost  comes,  beeause  we  find 
that  the  quality  of  the  syrup  is  improved  by  a  slight  touch  of  frost  If  we  had  a 
certain  market  at  $40  per  acre,  it  would  be  grown  more  laigely;  if  we  were 
selling  it  to  wholesale  men  the  price  would  be  reduced,  but  it  would  pay  at  a 
wholesale  price  of  even  $30  an  acre.  We  plant  c6m  after  a  soi^hum  crop,  but 
we  do  not  plough  it  in  the  fall,  because  it  is  too  late.  The  roots  are  a  little  more 
compact  than  com  stubble,  but  they  do  not  rive  us  any  real  trouble. 

"  In  the  first  place  the  plant  is  stripped  of  the  leaves,  which  are  left  on  the 
ground  and  fed  to  cattle ;  then  the  seed  is  cut  off  and  the  stsJks  are  put  up  in 
piles  and  hauled  to  the  milL  Some  are  tied  up  in  bunches.  It  has  the  appear- 
ance of  broom  com  more  than  anything  else,  and  is  liable  to  mix  with  that  plant 
if  they  are  growing  side  by  side.  If  growers  were  content  with  a  smaller  profit, 
I  think  the  market  might  be  extended  considerably.  Nothing  is  done  with  the 
refuse,  at  the  mill ;  it  is  either  left  to  rot  or  is  burnt  up.  It  is  said  that  the  amber 
cane  can  be  manufactured  into  su^ar,  and  that  is  an  earlier  crop  than  sorghum, 
though  perhaps,  a  little  late  to  follow  it  by  a  wheat  crop.  We  could  not  raise 
org  hum  so  that  it  would  take  the  place  of  the  better  class  of  syrups." 


y 


CHAPTER    XV. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION  AND  FARM  ACCOUNTS. 


The  subject  of  agricultural  education — doubtless,  with  the  view  of  the  Com- 
missioners making  such  suggestions  as  might  commend  themselves  to  their 
judgment  in  favour  of  any  improvement  upon  our  present  efforts  in  that  directibn, 
so  far  as  they  have  gone,  or  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  agricultural  study 
into  our  public  schools,  was  one  of  the  matters  specially  referred  to,  in  his  Minute 
to  Council,  by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  Time,  however,  did  not  admit  of 
such  an  examination  of  this  question  as  would  have  justified  the  Commissioners  in 

■ 

expressing  very  decided  opinions  upon  any  steps  involving  important  changes,  or 
a  large  additional  expenditure. 

The  evidence  taken,  both  with  regard  to  agricultural  education  and  farm 
accounts,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  P,  and  the  Commissioners  trust  that  its  cir- 
culation in  that  form,  especially  amongst  the  agriculturists  pf  the  Province,  will 
give  additional  vitality  to  the  feeling  which  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
favour  of  the  necessity  for,  and  improvement  of  agricultural  education.  The 
work  accomplished  up  to  the  present  time  in  this  respect  may  be  prounouced 
highly  satisfactory,  although  we  must  regard  ourselves  as  yet  but  upon  the  , 
threshold  of  a  grand  experiment. 

Towards  the  close  of  their  proceedings  only  were  the  Commissioners  able  to 
devote  time  to.  the  examination  of  witnesses  whose  evidence  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  obtain  in  connection  with  this  branch  of  their  inquiry.  They  then 
invited  the  attendance  of  Mr.  James  Mills,  M.A.,  President  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural Cdllege;  of  Professor  Brown,  a  member  of  the  commission,  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  same  institution;  and  of  Mr.  Wm.  Johnston,  M.A.,  Ex-Presi- 
dent, Mr.  Mill's  predecessor. 

The  two  first  named  gentlemen,  by  arrangement,  confined  their  remarks  chiefly 
to  matters  connected  with  the  practical  working  of  the  College.  Mr.  Johnston, 
on  the  other  hand,  dealt  largely  with  the  principles  and  methods  of  agricultural 
education  generally,  for  which  duty  he  had  been  good  enough  to  prepare  himself 
by  considerable  researches  into  such  materials  as  were  available  for  the  purpose, 
and  by  correspondence  with  a  large  number  of  agricultural  colleges  and  institu* 
iions,  both  in  the  United  States  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe;  his  acquirements 
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as  a  linguist  enabling  him  to  perform  the  latter  part  of  the  ^rork  with  veiy 
great  efficency. 

The  questions  that  presented  themselves  for  consideration  may  be  roughly 
stated  as  follows : — 

1st.  What  is  the  work  done,  and  how  far  has  the  work  been  suooessful  at  the 
present  Agricultural  College  ? 

2nd.  Is  there  room  tor  the  expansion  of  that  institution,  or  for  the  establish- 
ment of  other  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  Province,  and  would  such  a  step  be 
desirable  ? 

3rd.  Can  agricultural  education  of  .a  primary  character  be  introduced  suooess- 
fully  into  our  public  schools  ? 

It  may  be  desirable  briefly  to  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  three  gentlemen 
named  on  these  several  points.  President  Mills  very  concisely  states  the  objects 
of  the  College  to  be  as  follows : — 

"  The  objects  of  the  College  and  farm  together  are,  first,  to  give  theoretical 
^d  practical  instruction  in  husbandry  to  youn^  men  who  intend  to  follow  either 
general  mixed  farming,  stock  farming,  or  gardening ;  and  secondly,  to  conduct 
experiments  tending  to  the  solution  of  questions  of  importance  to  the  fSEinning^ 
community,  and  to  publish  the  results  £rom  time  to  time. ' 

The  system  of  education  carried  on  is  of  the  most  thoroughly  practical  -Abt- 
acter,  one-half  of  the  students  receiving  instructions  in-doors,  while  the  other  half 
are  engaged  In  the  work  of  the  farm. 

The  study  of  agriculture  is  the  first  and  grand  object  of  the  curriculum,  and 
everyihing  else  is  made  subsidiary  to  that  idea,  no  other  education  being  impart- 
ed than  such  as  may  give  increased  value*  and  efficiency  to  agricultural  study.  For 
further  details  in  this  respect,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  evidence  itself. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  course  of  instruction  Id  the  College,  arrangements 
are  also  made  for  a  special  course,  commencing  on  the  1st  October,  and  continu- 
ing until  the  31st  March,  for  the  accommodation  of  those  you6g  men  who  maj 
be  engaged  upon  farms  during  the  summer  season,  but  who  still  wish  to  obtain 
«uch  benefits  as  may,  in  their  circumstances,  be  practicable. 

The  students  under  this  arrangement,  perform  no  manual  labour,  and  the 
Plt)fessors,  by  doing  double  work,  give  them  the  lectures  in  addition  to 
the  lectures  of  the  regular  course,  so  that  anyone  taking  the  term  from  10th  Oc- 
tober to  31st  March  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  year's  lectures,  and  return 
home  to  work  on  the  farm  early  in  April.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  plan  in- 
volves a  large  amount  of  extra  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Professors,  which ,  however, 
the  Commissioners  have  no  doubt,  is  cheerfully  undertaken  in  view  of  the  benefits 
that  must  be  derived  therefrom  by  a  very  large  number  of  young  men,  who  would 
otherwise  be  debarred  altogether  from  the  advantages  of  an  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
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Any  boy  resident  in  the  Province  of  Qnt^o,  who  is  able  to  sign  a  written 
declaration  that^he  intends  to  be  a  farmer,  and  who  is  15  years  of  age,  is  eligible 
on  payment  of  a  $25  fee  annoally,  for  admission  to  the  College,  on  the  same  terms, 
as  to  educational  requirements,  as  those  upon  which  he  could  gain  admittance  to 
any  of  the  High  Schools.  While  precedence  is  given  to  residents  of  Ontario 
the  advantages  of  the  institution  are  open,  on  payment  of  a  small  additional  f ee> 
to  the  sons  of  persons  resident  elsewhere.  The  students  are  paid  for  the  work 
they  perform,  according  to  its  value,  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  per  hour, 
the  amount  thus  earned  being  credited  to  their  board. 

The  expenses  are  as  follows: — Tuition  fee,  for  ratepayers  and  boTM  fide  resi- 
dents of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  $25  a  year ;  for  non-residents,  $50  a  year.  Board 
and  washing  charged  at  cost — about  $2.25  a  week.  Every  student  is  paid  for  his 
work  at  the  rate  of  from  five  to  ten  cents  an  hour,  and  the  amount  thus  earned  is 
credited  on  his  board  account,  so  that  the  entire  outlay  for  tuition,  board  and 
washing  is  from  $35  to  $50  a  year  to  an  Ontario  farmer's  son  who  understands 
ordinary  farm  work ;  from  $45  to  $65  a  year  to  an  Ontario  boy  who  has  not  been 
trained  to  work  on  the  farm — such  boys  as  come  from  the  cities  of  the  Province ; 
and  from  $65  to  $85  a  year  to  a  non-resident: 

Notwithstanding  the  novelty  of  the  experiment,  so  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned, and  of  the  difficulties  incidental  to  a  new  undertaking,  the  applications 
for  admission  exceed  the  accommodation  at  the  command  of  the  institution.  Ex- 
tensions to  the  building  have  been  recently  made,  and  182  students  are  now  in 
residence,  with  many  more  anxious  to  obtain  admission  as  opportunities  occur. 

"  One  hundred  and  fifty,"  says  Mr.  Mills,  "  is  the  largest  number  we  could  ac- 
commodate under  the  present  arrangements.''  Not  a  few  of  the  students  at  college 
are  from^the  cities  and  towns,  young  men  generaUy  of  fair  education,  the  sons  of 
persons  with  some  means,  who  desire  to  qualify  themselves  for  farming  on  intelli- 
gent principles, 'with  such  aids  as  capital  may  afford.  More  than  this,  Mr.  Mills 
has  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  many  farmers  whose  elder  sons  took  the 
college  course,  are  now  sending  their  younger  sons  to  ei^oy  the  advantages  of 
the  institution,  and  expressing  their  pleasure  at  observing  the  largely  increased  in- 
terest which  a  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  and  methods  of  agriculture  have 
given  their  elder  sons  in  the  business  of  farming. 

Mr.  Mills  mentions,  too,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Dyke,  Dominion  Emigration 
A^nt  at  Liverpool,  that  the  college  could  be  filled,  if  it  were  desirable,  with  young 
men  from  Great  Britain,  willing  to  pay  $400  or  $500  a  year ;  and,  while  no  idea 
vrould  probably  be  entertained  of  giving  the  benefits  of  the  college  to  persons  from 
abroad,  to  the  exclusion  of  Canadians,  it  is  evident  that,  to  open  the  way  for 
young  men  of  education  and  capital  from  the  mother  country,  to  establish  themselves 
as  farmers  in  Canada,  would  be  to  promote  immigration  of  the  most  valuable  and 
aiccept^ble  character. 

It  is  not  pretended,  however  favourable  the  progress  hitherto  has  been,  that 
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the  Agricultural  college  is  perfect  in  all  its  arrangements  and  appliances,  and 
some  matters  that  more  or  less  urgently  need  attention  were  pointed  out  by  the 
President; 

The  first  of  these  is  a  thoroughly  weU-fumished  laboratory.  The  room  used 
for  that  purpose  at  present,  as  Mr.  Mills  very  rightly  remarks,  is  hardly  worthy 
of  the  name.  It  will  accommodate  only  two  or  three  students  at  a  time;  is  about 
8  by  12  feet  in  size ;  was  never  intended  for  a  laboratory;  and,  of  course,  in  such 
an  apartment,  anything  like  teaching  or  even  conducting  experiments  efficiently 
is  quite  out  of  the  question. 

Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  the  teaching  of  Agricultural  chemistry 
to  be  of  any  value  at  all,  must  be  practical,  and  the  various  operations  of  the 
chemist  must  not  only  be  orally  described,  but  they  must  be  worked  out  in  detwl 
and  demonstrated  in  the  presence  of,  or  by  the  studei^ts. 

Education  in  chemistry  without  sufficient  appliances  to  admit  of  this  being 
done  is  almost  a  farce.  The  cost  of  a  properly  f  uVnished  labratory  would  be,  Mr. 
Mills  thinks,  about  $12,000.  He  mentions,  incidentally,  that  the  one  at  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  at  Lansing,  in  Michigan,  without  apparatus,  cost  Si  0,000.  If  a 
proper  laboratory  were  erected,  with  suitable  apparatus,  not  only  might  the 
students  receive  instruction  in  chemistry,  but  analyses  of  soils  and  other  investi- 
gations of  interest,  both  to  individuals  and  to  the  Province  at  large,  might  be 
conducted  by  the  professor  with  the  aid,  and  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  students. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  Mr.  Panton,  is  believed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
be  an  able  and  competent  man,  who  only  requires  ordinary  means  to  achieve  all 
tliat  can  be  expected  of  him.  This  subject  has,  probably,  already  received  the  at- 
tention of  the  Government,  and  the  Commissioners  hope  that  the  increasing 
interest  felt  in  the  institution  will  justify  its  further  liberal  consideration.  In 
addition  to  the  laboratory,  a  well  stocked  library  is  aLso  an  essential  to  such  an 
institution,  the  present  library  being  limited  to  a  very  few  volumes. 

Another  point  referred  to  by  President  Mills,  was  the  shortness  of  the  course 
(two  years),  giving  as  it  does  too  little  time  for  the  acquirement  of  proficiency  in 
agricultural  studies,  particularly  where  the  student  has  no  previous  knowledge  of 
the  profession.  This  is  one  of  those  matters  upon  which  the  Commissioners 
would  not  desire  to  express  a  decided  opinion,  unless  they  had  the  opportunity  of 
considering  the  point  much  more  thoroughly  than  they  have  been  able  to  do  at 
the  j^esent  time. 

The  advantage  of  adding  blacksmithing  to  other  matters  in  which  instruction 
is  given  is  obvious,  it  being  almost  as  important  for  the  farmer  to  know  how  to 
perform  simple  operations  in  the  working  and  manufacture  of  iron,  as  in  those  ot 
wood.  The  expense  of  a  small  portable  forge  is,  it  is  said,  only  about  $25.00.  It 
is  possible,  therefore,  that  something  in  this  direction  might  be  done  with  advan- 
tage, and  at  a  very  trifling  cost. 
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Scarcely  less  necessary  than  a  laboratory,  or  library,  is  a  museum.     Mr.  Mills 

says  on  this  subject : — 

"  A  museum  at  the  College  is  much  needed.  We  have  quite  a  collection  of 
insects,  entomological  and  geological  specimens,  but  no  place  to  keep  them.  I 
am  safe  in  saying  we  have  $500  or  $600  worth  of  specimens  going  to  waste  for 
want  of  a  museum.  The  teaching  of  these  branches  must  be  imperfect,  so  long  as 
we  are  without  such  a  museum.  The  students  are  encouraged  to  make  collections 
of  specimens,  and  they  have  done  a  good  deal  at  it  this  year.  I  would  not  say 
that  entomology  could  not  be  taiight  efficiently  without  having  a  museum  of  the 
kind  I  speak  of,  but  I  think  it  could  be  taught  much  better  if  we  had  one  to  put 
the  specimens  in." 

Prof.  Brown,  while  generally  coinciding  with  his  colleague  in  the  suggestions 
made  with  regard  to  the  deficiencies  which  have  yet  to  be  supplied,  also  urged 
the  importance  of  the  appointment  of  a  professor  of  horticulture  and  botany.  Per- 
haps if  the  term  naturalist  were  employed  it  would  cover  a  larger  ground,  includ- 
ing, as  it  then  would,  entomology  and  ornithology,  which  might  be  usefully  com- 
bined with  the  studies  •  of  arboriculture  or  horticulture.  At  present  the  only 
instruction  in  entomology  is  given  by  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  from  a  text- 
book. 


The  want  of  text  books  is  also  strongly  commented  upon  by  Professor  Brown. 
"  I  think,"  says  Professor  Brown,  "  that  a  set  of  text  books  is  absolutely  necessary. 
If  I  am  lecturing  on  any  special  department,  I  would  like  to  place  a  hand-book  on 
that  subject  in  the  hands  of  the  student ;"  and  then  he  gives  the  following  list  of 
text-books  as  those  which  he  proposes  should  be  compiled  primarily  for  the  use  of 
the  College,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  our  whole  agricultural  population. 

1. — The  Cultivation  of  Grain  Crops, 

2. — The  Cultivation  of  Pastures  and  Green  Fodders. 

8. — The  Cultivation  of  Root  Crops. 

4. — The  Garden  and  its  Crops. 

5. — The  Growing  of  Fruit. 

6. — The  Cultivation  of  Trees. 

7. — ^The  Botany  of  the  Farm. 

8, — The  Chemistry  of  the  Farm. 

9. — Soils  and  Geology. 
10. — The  Mechanics  oi  the  Farm. 
11. — Road  and  Fence-making. 
12.-;— Farm  Drainage. 

13. — ^Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Farm  Animals. 
14. — Insects  injurious  and  beneficial  to  Farm  Crops. 
15. — Manures. 

16. — Food  and  the  Fattening  of  Farm  Animals. 
17. — Cattle  and  their  Management. 
]  8. — Sheep  and  their  Management. 
19. — Horses  and  their  Management. 
20. — Swine  and  their  Management. 
21. — Poultry  and  their  Management. 
22. — Bees  and  their  Management. 

23. — Management  of  the  Dairy,  and  the  making  of  Butter  and  Cheese. 
24. — ^Agricultural  Mathematics  and  Book-keeping. 
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The  need  for  text-books  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  other  branches 
of  the  Commissioners'  enquiry. 

Among  the  recommendations  made  by  Mr.  Brown  were,  that  more  time  should 
be  allowed  for  the  practical  instruction  of  students,  and  more  opportunities  given 
to  impress  the  lectures  of  the  class-room.  The  construction  of  model  labourerg' 
cottages  and  a  model  feunner's  residence,  were  mentioned  as  matters  which  it 
was  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Government.  Mr.  Brown  also  &voiir» 
the  idea  that,  by  offering  a  limited  portion,  say,  one-fifth  of  the  accommodation 
afforded  by  the  College  to  students  from  Europe,  at  a  fee,  say,  of  $250  a  year, 
a  desirable  class  would  be  attracted  to  Canada,  and  the  College  would  thus  become, 
as  already  suggested,  a  most  valuable  immigration  agency. 

In  addition  to  the  text  books  before  alluded  to,  Mr.  Brown  recommends  the 
publication  of  a  first-class  agricultural  periodical,  on  which  point,  it  may  heie  be 
remarked,  that  nothing  worthy  of  a  great  agricultural  country  in  the  shape  of 
such  a  publication  at  present  exists  in  Ontario. 

The  introduction  of  agricultural  text-books  into  the  public  schools,  and  the 
extension  of  the  prize-farm  system  lately  adopted  by  the  Agricultural  and  Arts- 
Association  of  Ontario,  are  also  recommended  by  the  Professor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  glanced  at  almost  every  branch  of 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  He  discussed,  at  length,  the  need  of  agrical- 
tural  education  and  the  methods  by  which  it  may  be  imparted.  The  relations  of 
the  State  to  this  branch  of*study,  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  and  the  appliances 
requisite  for  teaching  them  were  referred  to,  exhaustively,  as  well  as  the  condi- 
tion of  agricultural  education  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  a  dossen  other 
European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States.  He  then  proceeded  to  sketch  an  out- 
line of  what,  in  his  opinion,  should  be  the  system  of  agricultural  education  in  the 
Province  of  Ontario,  finding  in  the  information  already  referred  to,  and  in  the  steps 
already  taken  here,  precedents  for  his  various  suggestions. 

The  general  arrangements  for  an  Ontario  agricultural  college  and  model  farm 
were  also  outlined,  reference  being  made  to  the  history  and  progress  of  the  pres- 
ent institution,  and  a  plan  was  proposed  for  its  permanent  endowment  and  organi- 
zation. He  concluded  his  remarks  with  an  allusion -to  experimental  agricultnial 
stations,  and  some  other  interesting  matters  of  a  cognate  character. 

To  be  fully  understood  and  appreciated,  Mr.  Johnson's  observations  must 
be  perused  m  detail,  and  the  Commissioners  hope  that  his  evidence  and  that  of 
the  two  other  gentlemen  examined  in  this  branch  of  their  inquiry,  will  have  a  wide 
circulation  among  the  people  of  the  Province.  They  believe  it  will  tend  to  place 
the  subject  of  agricultural  education  in  a  broader  and  clearer  light  and  create 
further  interest  in  the  public  mind  in  regard  to  this,  most  important  subject. 

Further  than  this,  the  Commissioners  will  not  be  expected  to  do  more  at  the 
present  time  than  to  endorse  the  recommendations  and  suggestions  already  alluded 
to,  which  are  of  an  immediate  and  directly  practical  character. 
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It  may  be  noticed^  however,  ihat  both  Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  JohiiBton  advocate 
the  extension  of  our  system  of  agricultural  education  beyond  its  present  limits,  by 
introducing  it  into  our  public  schools,  and  by  establishing  agricultural  schools  in 
the  countiee.  or  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Johnston,  by  arranging  for  prize  farms,  to  be 
recommended  by  the  county  agricultural  societies,  whose  proprietoi:B  may  be  willing 
to  receive  pupils  to  work  on  the  farm ;  the  papUs  to  pass  regular  examinations  on 
specified  practical  subjects,  conducted  by  teachers  and  examiners  of  the  Provincial 
Agricultural  College,  semi-annually.  Mr.  Mills,  while  recommending  the  estab- 
lishment of  agrieultviral  schools,  does  not  go  so  £Eur  as  to  recommend  that  they 
should  be  connected  with  a  farm  and  its  appliances,  Mr.  Johnston,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  place  them  in  the  position  of  the  feuin  schools  of  France,  and  make 
them  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character. 

The  time  may  come  when  these  views  will  receive  endorsation  from  the- 
government  and  people  of  the  country.  They  are  now  merely  presented  as  the 
suggestions  of  able  and  competent  men,  who  are  known  to  take  the  warmest  inter- 
est in  the  subject  of  agricultural  education.  It  is  a  very  noticeable  fact,  that,, 
however  gratifying  the  work  done  by  our  high  schools  and  collegiate  institutes,. 
the  system  of  education  pursued  there,  necessarily  tends  to  wean  the  student  from 
an  attachment  to  the  business  of  agriculture.  In  other  words,  they  are,  perhaps  un* 
avoidably,  just  so  many  institutions  tending  to  disincline  farmers'  sons  to  the  avo- 
cation of  their  fathers.  It  is  not  thought  by  any  of  the  witnesses  to  be  practica- 
ble to  teach  agriculture  in  our  high  schools,  nor  is  agriculture  suc^cessf ully  taught 
in  connection  with  the  higher  branches  of  study  elsewhere,  although,  in  public 
schools  the  introduction  of  a  text-book  on  agriculture  might  perhaps  be  attended 
with  little  difficulty  or  inconvenience.  Great  indeed  will  be  the  advantage  to  On- 
tario if  any  means  can  be  devised  to  correct  the  growing  disposition  of  the  rising 
population  of  our  agricultural  districts  to  fdtsake  rural  life,  for  pursuits,  already 
overcrowded,  in  towns  and  cities,  and  it  may  be,  ultimately  disgusted,  or  dis- 
appointed, to  quit  their  native  country  for  another. 

Apropos  of  the  subject  of  text-books,  it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that,  during 
his  recent  visit  to  Washington,  Mr.  Hilborn,  one  of  tbjs  Commissioners,  whose 
report  appears  in  Appendix  S,  met  with  a  gentleman  who  had  carried  through  the 
State  Legislature  of  Tennessee,  a  Bill  under  which  the  study  of  agriculture  had 
been  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  that  State.  Mr.  Hilborn  has  since 
forwarded  a  copy  of  a  small  text-book  published  by  Messrs.  Appleton  &  Co.,  of 
New  York,  which  Is  used  in  the  Tennessee  schools.  The  Commissioners  have  had 
no  opportunity,  collectively,  of  examining  the  book,  but  it  appears  to  be  a  useful, 
practical,  and  very  complete  little  volume.  It  will  also  be  noticed  from  the  evi- 
dence, that  agricultural  text-books  are  used  in  the  agricultural  schools  of  Ireland. 
With  such  models  as  these  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  compile  a  text-book 
fl^pted  to  the  wants  of  Canadian  rural  public  schools. 
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FARM   AOOOUNTS. 

From  the  information  orally  communicated  and  replies  to  printed  questions,  it 
i^  evident  that  very  few  farmers  keep  accounts  at  all,  that  a  limited  number  do 
«so  in  some  primitive  method  or  other,  and  that  here  and  there  one  has  adopted  a 
system  approximately  accurate  in  showing  his  profits  or  losses.    The  Commission- 
•ers  well  understand  the  reason  for  farmers  differing  in  this  respect  from  o&er 
persons  in  business.    Some  of  them,  like  Mr.  Qibson,  of  Markham,  pay  cash  for 
-everything,  and  as  they  give,  as  a  rule,  no  credit,  they  look  On  all  they  have 
knowing  it  to  be  their  own,  and  are  content.    They  find  themselves  better  off  at 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  don't  think  it  matters  much  by  what 
particular  process  or  branch  of  their  business  the  accrual  of  property  or  money 
has  been  achieved.    To  go  into  the  question  as  between  this  field  and  that  field, 
this  crop  and  that  crop,  this  operation  and  that  operation,  would  be  a  work  ot 
time  and  labour,  and  so  is  given  up.    No  doubt  a  simple  cash  account  is  kept  bv 
many,  and  banking  facilities  have  of  late  years  led  to  the  keeping  of  bank  cur- 
rent or  deposit  accounts,  against  which  large  payments  are  checked  out.    Still 
it  would  be  most  desirable  if  some  method  could  be  devised,  not  too  troublesome, 
ttnd  showing  the  farmer  how  he  could  dissect  his  expenditure  and  place  both  that 
and  his  receipts  under  proper  heads.     Enough  has  been  divulged  in  the  course  of 
the  evidence  to  show  that  farmers  are  far  too  ignorant  for  their  own  good  of 
what  they  may  be  losing  or  gaining,  while  it  is  clear  that  many,  by  losing  in 
one  way  what  they  make  in  another,  are,  as  Mr.  Hall  would  say,  "  putting  it  in 
at  the  spigot  to  run  out  at  the  bung-hole."     The  Commissioners  have  taken  some 
evidence  on  this  subject,  and,  in  Appendix  P,  are  forms  of  accounts  suggested  by 
the  witnesses.    Professor  Brown  says  : — 

"  I  think  the  book-keeping  of  an  average  farmer  could  be  done  in  one  form. 
If  you  complicate  the  system  you  fail.  From  my  own  experience  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  the  management  of  a  large  number  of  farms,  I  would  reoonmiend  a 
simple  journal  with  three  days  to  the  page,  and  double  money  columns,  as  a  farm 
journal  and  ledger,  in  which  the  farmer  could  every  evening  note  down  for  ex- 
ample where  the  man  has  been  ploughing  for  a  certiain  crop,  etc.,  and  that  all  his 
notes  should  be  made  up  once  a  month  in  spaces  left  for  that  purpose  between 
each  month,  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  would  only  have  to  sum  up  the 
twelve  pages  and  classify.  I  have  been  able  to  keep  such  a  book  with  my  own 
work.    My  plan  would  be  as  follows : — 

I. — Household. 
II. — Horse  Labour. 
III. — Manual  labour  paid  for. 
IV. — Manual  labour  not  paid  for. 
V. — Permanent  improvements  (capital  account). 
VI. — Rates  and  taxes. 
VII. — Crops  laid  down  and  harvested. 
VIIL— Sales. 
Inventory  and  valuation. 
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Mr.  J.  W.  Johnson,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Commercial  College,  Belleville, 
has  devised  a  system  which,  he  states,  his  pupils — largely  farmers'  sons — have  effec- 
tively carried  out  in  connection  with  their  fathers'  farms.  Mr.  Ketcham  Graham 
tod  Professor  Bell  both  spoke  favourably  of  Mr.  Johnson's  plan  of  accounts.  Mr. 
Johnson  says ; — 

"I  have  endeavoTired  to  frame  a  system  of  accounts  for  farmers.  I  have 
found  it  easy  to  do  this.  I  have  never  lived  on  a  farm  nor  had  any  practical 
knowledge  of  its  working.  The  system  is  by  double  entry.  The  plan  is  ta 
start  with  an  inventory  of  assets  and  liabilities.  In  one  book  we  have  on  one 
side  the  Day  Book,  in  which  is  recorded  every  transaction  as  it  occurs,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  Journal,  where  the  entries  are  prepared  for  the  Ledger ;  as  for 
instance : — 


DAY  BOOK. 

Paid  cash  for  seed,  as  under,  Fields  Noe  1  and 

2,  32  bushels,  at  76c  per  bushel $24  00 

Field  No.  3,  16  bushels,  at  $L00  per  bnshel..  16  00 
Field  No.  4,  8  bushels,  at  50c.  per  bushel. . .  4  00 
Field  No.  5,  com  and  potatoes 5  00 

$49  00 


JOURNAL. 

Fields  Nos.  1  and  2  Dr $24  00- 

FieldNo.3  "    16  00 

"     No.4  "     ....- 4  00^ 

"     No.6  *'     600* 


To  Cash $49  00^ 


"  We  are  supposed  to  have  a  farm  of  fifty  acres,  divided  into  seven  fields  and 
one  orchard*  The  object  is  to  ascertain  what  the  gain  and  loss  may  be  from  each 
crop,  from  the  stock  and  other  operations,  and  household  expenses.  We  open  an 
account  in  the  ledger  with  each  of  the  fields,  or  where  the  same  crop  is  sown  in 
two  fields,  we  combine  them  in  one  account,  and  charge  on  the  crop  costs  for  seed 
and  labour,  and  give  it  credit  for  all  it  produces,  thus  ascertaining  the  net  gain  or 
loss  from  each  crop. 

*'  At  the  end  of  the  year  a  balance  sheet  is  taken  off  and  we  ascertain  the  losa 
and  gain  from  various  accounts,  close  these  up  for  loss  and  gain  account,  and  take 
an  inventory  of  the  property,  and  the  balances,  showing  assets  and  liabilities,  are 
brought  down  for  use  in  the  succeeding  year.  We  make  every  year  carry  its  own 
profit  and  loss  irrespective  of  the  effect  of  its  operations  on  future  years." 

The  forms  in  which  this  plan  is  worked  out  will  speak  for  themselves.  It 
18  evident  that  they  are  mainly  intended  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  had  the 
benefit  of  some^such  training  as  Mr.  Johnson's  college  offers. 

Mr.  Alexander  Max^tavish,  the  Mathematical  Master  of  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College  and  Model  Farm,  has  also  favoured  the  Commissioners  with  a  plan  of 
farm  accounts.  Mr.  Mactavish  stated  that  he  had  in  preparation  a  plan  of  farm 
book-keeping,  imder  the  title  of  "  Experimental  Accounts,"  intended  to  show  the 
results  of  the  separate  operations  on  a  farm  during  the  year.  The  plan  submit- 
ted however,  is  designed  as  a  guide  to  the  ordinary  farmer,  whose  opportunities 
for  maintaining  a  more  elaborate  system  of  book-keeping  are  limited. 

The  system  is  a  much  simpler  one  than  Mr.  Johnson's,  although  it  is  not  pre- 
tended that  it  shall  be  so  complete  or  effective  as  one  designed  on  more  elaborate 
principles. 

It  will  be  foimd  very  clearly  and  intelligibly  explained  in  "the  evidence  in 
Appendix  S,  with  forms  attached. 
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Some  very  sensible  and  practical  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Hugh  McDiaimid, 
•of  Lodi,  in  answer  to  qaeations  submitted  to  him  on  this  subject,  may  also  be 
-worth  reproducing  here.    He  says : — 

"  ] .  Any  complicated  system  of  keeping  accounts  deters  fiunneis  from  having 
a  correct  record  of  their  receipts  and  expenditure ;  should  a  day-book  be  kept, 
posting  will  be  apt  to  fall  in  arrears  and  at  last  be  given  up  as  a  '  bad  job.' 

"For  the  average  farmer  there  should  only  be  one  book  having  one  page  for 
'  Receipts/  and  the  opposite  for  '  Expenditure/  or  headed  '  Received/  and  'Paid 
Out/  and  a  portion  afloted  to  *  Debts  due  to  him '  and  *  Debts  owed  by  him." 
The  accounts  should  be  balanced  monthly.  The  terms  usually  employed  in 
book-keeping  should  be  sparingly  used,  such  as  '  Debit,  Credit,  iBills  Receivable 
and  Payable,  etc 

"  Attempts  made  to  keep  separate  accounts  of  the  cost  and  what  realised  of  the 
various  products  of  the  farms  will  only  lead  to  confusion.  These,  when  required, 
fCan  be  picked  out  of  the  general  account. 

"  Attention  should  be  directed  to  the  keeping  of  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  work  performed  by  the  family  in  addition  to  that  for  which  a  consideration 
has  been  given,  together  with  the  cost  of  such  of  the  products  of  the  £arm  and 
<]airy  as  may  be  used  for  the  support  of  the  family  and  servants,  also  that  usedfoi 
the  feeding  of  domestic  animals. 

''  2.  Single  entry  should  by  all  means  be  adopted. 

"  3.  I  have  never  known  a  farmer  to  take  stock  annually,  and  have  no  doubt 
but  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  removing  a  mod  deal  of  groundless  anxiety,  as 
farmers  are  apt  to  take  a  contracted  view  of  their  standmg.  The  advantages, 
however,  to  be  derived  from  following  the  course  indicated  by  giving  him  an  idea 
of  his  present  worth,  are  that  he  may  be  able  to  expend  more  in  needed  improTC- 
ments,  or  curtail  his  expenses.  Besides,  by  comparison  of  the  state  of  his  accounts 
for  several  years,  he  should  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  data  to  enable  him  to 
know  what  lA-anch  of  his  calling  will  be  the  most  profitable  to  follow.' 


w 


Leaving  the  evidence  to  speak  for  itself,  and  the  several  propositions  to  the 
examination  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended,  the  Commissioners 
strongly  urge  on  the  farmers  of  Ontario  the  importance  of,  at  all  events,  making 
tbe  nearest  approach  to  an  exact  account  they  find  to  be  practicable.  A  cash 
account  of  money  received  and  paid  is  simple  enough.  An  annual  valuation  or 
stock-taking  should  not  be  difficult,  and  wiU  be  most  valuable.  These  may  be 
termed  the  exact  calculations  of  the  farmer.  '  In  addition  to  this  if  a  rough  memo- 
randum be  kept  of  each  separate  transaction,  connected  with  the  crops  or  the 
herd,  it  will  enable  farmers — not  to  present  a  regular  balance  sheet,  but— to 
figure  out  for  their  own  satisfaction  results  concerning  which  they,  to  a  large 
•extent,  are  often  ignorant.  In  this  way  many  will  devise  for  themselves  plans 
And  methods  that  they,  at  all  events,  will  understand  for  themselves  and  greatly 
profit  by.    • 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


M^ETEOROLOGY 


The  subject  of  meteorology,  as  it  affects  the  interest  of  the  agriculturist,  was 
brought  prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  Commissioners  at  one  of  their 
meetings  by  Mr.  Thomas  H.  Monk,  a  young  but  able  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Dominion  Meteorological  Service  Bureau  stationed  at  Toronto.  At  the  request 
of  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Monk  made  a  statement  in  which  he  reviewed  the  whole 
question  of  meteorology  and  meteorological  observations  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture,  and  subsequently  appended  to  his  evidence  a  report,  together  with 
a  meteorological  Province  map,  showing  the  proportions  of  the  rainfall  as  near  as 
they  can  be  ascertained  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country.  Mr.  Monk's  evi- 
dence and  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Gordon  Mowat,  of  Gait,  better  known  as  "  Moses 
Gates,"  the  weather  prophet,  form  the  contents  of  Appendix  Q. 

Mr.  Monk,  in  his  statement,  discussed  the  climatic  conditions  of  the  Province  ; 
the  effect  of  the  great  lakes  on  frainf all,  snowfall,  and  temperature ;  the  effect  of 
'Cle&ring  the  forests  on  rain  and  snow  fall  and  streams ;  the  relation  of  meteor- 
ology to  the  daily  operations  of  the  agriculturist  and  fruit  grower ;  the  manner 
in  which  meteorological  observations  of  a  simple  character  may  be  conducted,  and 
the  possibility  of  providing  machinery  throughout  the  Province,  by  which  periodi- 
cal reports  may  be  obtained. 

At  the  present  time  the  observations  of  the  department  with  which  Mr.  Monk 
is  connected  have  reference  solely  to  the  conditions  of  weather,  and  the  progress 
or  direction  of  storm  currents,  with  a  view  mainly  of  serving  the  interests  of  the 
mercantile  marine.  The  Government  of  Canada,  of  which  the  meteorological  ser- 
vice is  a  department,  does  not  pretend  to  take  cognizance  of  the  effects  of  meteor- 
ological phenomena  on  the  crops  or  the  soil. 

The  subject  is  an  entirely  Aew  one  to  most  persons,  and  time  must  necces- 
sarily  elapse  before  its  importance  comes  to  be  fully  felt  and  appreciated.  It  may 
be  stated,  however,  that  no  insuperable  difiBculty  appeals  to  exist  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  returns  of  rainfall  or  temperature.  The  instruments  provided  for  this 
purpose  are  not  very  expensive,  and  there  are  few  districts  iu  which  persons  of  suf- 
ficient intelligence  might  not  be  found  to  keep  a  daily  register  and  transmit  it  on 
a  printed  form  to  the  proper  quarter.    But,  to  make  such  experiments  really  use- 
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fill,  compilation  and  classification  would  be  necessary,  and  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them  must  be  issued  under  proper  care  and  supervision  for  the  benefit  of  the 
agriculturist.  Such  information  is  collected  and  highly  valued  in  some  other 
countries. 

In  Denmark  rain  stations  are  situate  at  distances  of  every  ten  or  eleven 
miles.  At  Lansiiig,  Michigan,  special  attention  is  paid  to  taking  observations 
of  the  weather  with  »  simaar  object 

In  Germany  there  is  a  general  meteoiPological  system,  while  special  investiga- 
tions of  the  class  indicated  are  carried  on  in  Bavaria,  Prussia  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire.  ^ 

In  Austria,  in  Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Norway,  and  in  England,  the  science 
of  meteorology  has  made  great  advances,  and  receives  every  assistance  from  the 
Government,  while  its  importance  is  beginning  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
most  classes  of  the  people. 

France  is  probably  in  advance  of  other  countries  with  respect  to  progress  in 
agricultural  climatology.  In  1877,  Mr.  Monk  states,  France  had  1,200  stations 
established  to  enable  her  people  to  study  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agricvd- 
ture. 

In  the  United  States  farmers'  bulletins  are  issued  every  month  on  which  the 
kind  of  weather  that  may  be  looked  for  in  difierent  localities  when  the  wind  is 
from  a  certain  direction  is  stated. 

These  facts  sufficiently  show  the  importance  attached  to  the  subject  by  coun- 
tries most  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge,  and  most  keenly  alive  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agricultural  industry. 

The  Commissioners  present  the  evidence  referred  to,  trusting  that  the  import- 
ance of  the  matter  to  which  it  refers  may  cause  it  to  receive  the  consideration  to 
which  it  is  entitled,  and  it  will  give  them  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  informa- 
tion so  interesting  as  that  afibrded  by  the  gentlemen  named,  has  created  an 
increased  interest  in  meteorological  study,  and  led  to  greater  attention  being  paid 
thereto  at  the  Agricultural  College  and  other  educational  institutions.  It  will  be, 
of  course,  for  the  Government  to  consider,  both  on  the  score  of  expense  and 
practicability,  whether  the  suggestions  made  for  an  extended  system  of  regular 
meteorological  observations  can,  at  the  present  time,  be  entertained. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


MUSROKA,  PARRY  SOUND  AND  MANITOULIN. 


Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound. 

While  the  older  settled  portions  of  the  Province  naturally  demanded  the 
largest  share  of  attention  from  an  Agricultural  Commission^  it  was  obviously 
proper  that  some  of  the  newer  and  outlying  sections  should  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked. Having  regard  to  the  circumstances  generally  under  which  the  electoral 
district  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  had  been  settled^  it  was  thought  most  ex- 
pedient that  some  members  of  the  Commission  should  make  a  personal  visit  to 
that  district,  and  thus  obtain,  not  only  from  oral  testimony,  but  also  by  personal 
observation,  a  much  larger  amount  of  information  than  could  be  had  by  summon- 
ing a  limited  number  of  the  settlers  to  give  evidence  at  Toronta 

Aocordingiy,  in  the  month  of  August,  Messrs.  William  Brown,  Edward  Stock 
and  A«  H.  Dymond  proceeded  to  Muskoka  and  held  a  series  of  sittings  at  some 
of  the  most  convenient  centres.  The  trip  occupied  eleven  days  and  extended 
over  some  200  miles  within  the  electoral  district 

Nine  sittings  were  held,  fifty  witnesses  examined,  and  twenty-seven  town- 
ships were  directly  represented,  while  many  of  the  witnesses  were  able  to  speak 
fix>in  personal  knowledge,  of  townships  other  than  those  with  which  they  were 
actually  identified. 

The  whole  evidence,  as  taken  down  by  the  shorthand  writer  who  accompanied 
the  CommissionerB,  will  be  found  in  Appendix  R;  but  the  visiting  Commissionere 
felt  it  their  duty,  not  merely  to  receive  and  present  the  evidence,  but  also  to  make 
a  report  embodying  the  salient  points  of  that  evidence  and  such  remarks  as  their 
observations  during  the  journey  suggested    (See  also  Appendix  R.) 

Hitherto  the  District  of  Muskoka  has  been  looked  upon  almost  exclusively  as 
a  lumbering  region  and  a  territory  appropriated  to  Free  Qrant  settler& 

The  Free  Grant  Act  was  passed  in  the  year  1868,  and,  at  the  present  time,  it 
is  supposed  the  population  of  the  district  does  not  number  less  than  80,000  souls 
The  lumbering  industry  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent,  several  town- 
ships having  been  placed  under  license  from  1871  up  to  the  present  tima    A  laige 
proportion  of  the  settlers  have  been,  as  may  be  supposed,  persons  without  means» 

or  yinUi  very  limited  means  indeed. 
41 
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The  CommissionerB  remark  upon  this  fkct,  and  point  out  that  the  general 
effect  of  the  Free  Qrant  policy  has  necessarily  been  to  people  Muskoka  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  the  way  least  likely  early  to  show  large  results.  The  country 
is  densely  wooded;  consequently,  every  foot  of  cultivable  ground  has  had  to 
be  cleared  with  the  axe;  and,  but  for  the  lumbering  industry,  already  referred  to, 
not  a  few  of  the  settlers  would  have  found  subsistence  impossible.  Ha\dng  regard 
in  fact  to  the  nature  of  the  country,  and  the  class  to  which  the  m;e^ority  of  the 
settlers  belong,  the  progress  made  has  been  not  only  satisfactory  but  even,  in 
some  respects,  surprising.  The  district  is  traversed  throughout  by  bands  of 
Laurentian  rock,  and  the  cultivable  area  is  thereby  considerably  broken  up.  The 
Commissioners,  in  their  report,  make  a  somewhat  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
evidence  on  this  point,  the  result  of  which  is  given  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

*'  That,  while  the  prevalence  of  rock  is  in  a  great  many  places  too  profusely 
manifested,  and  in  others,  if  not  so  plentiful,  quite  sufficiently  intrusive,  is 
admitted  by  all.  But,  while  this  diminishes  the  actual  amount  of  the  cultivated 
area,  it  does  not  seriously  interfere  with,  or  impair,  the  cultivation  of  the  portion 
clear  of  rock.  Moreover,  as  a  perusal  of  the  evidence  shows,  some  of  the  roujrliest 
portions  are  well  adapted  for  pasture.  No  doubt  exists  in  the  minds  of 
the  Commissioners  that^  while  in  the  area  of  country  visited,  there  is  a  tail  pro- 
portion of  agricultural  land,  it  is  to  be  found  in  larger  quantities,  and  of  a 
superior  quality,  in  many  of  the  more  northerly  townships  at  present  but  little 
known.  At  a  short  distance  to  the  south,  sotlth-east  and  south-west  of  Lake 
Nipissing,  a  district  veiy  favourable  for  settlement  nindoubtedly  exists.  It  has 
been  the  object  of  the  (JomniBsionera.to  disco vei;,  as  fai:  as  they  are  able»  to  what 
uses  a  district  of  this  character,  can  be  most  profitably  applied,  and  for  what 
branches  of  agriculture  it  is  best  adapted.  It  may  be  well,  however,  to  uotice  in 
the  first  place,  one  matter  in  connection  with  the  soil  and  its  productiveness,  to 
which  attention  was  more  than  once  directed  during  the  inquiry. 

The  absenc6  of  f ossiliferous  limtotone  deposits  ib  then  noticed  as  a  somewhat 
serious  drawback  in  connection  with  agrictilture  in  the  district  This,  how- 
ever, will  in  time  be  mote  or  less  overcome  as  the  countiy  is  opened  by  railway 
communications,  settlers  being  in  that  way  3nabled  to  obtain  lime  and  other  fer- 
tilizers, at  a  short  distance  from  either  the  southern  or  northern  boundary  of  the 
district.  It  appears,  too,  that,  more  particularly  on  th}6  western  side  of  the  district, 
there  are  some  extensive  deposits  of  crystalline  limestone,  which  are  certainly  of 
economic  importance,  and  supply  lime  for  mechanical  purposes,  which  is  described 
as  being  of  superior  quality.  The  Commissioners,  after  noticing  these  d^>osits, 
and  quoting  from  various  sources  of  information  with  respect  thereto,  suggest 
that,  in  view  of  the  deitiaad  for  lime  for  so  many  mechanical  purposes,  eqiedal 
attention  shou)d  be  given  to  these  deposits  in  order  that  their  actual  practical 
value  may  be  correctly  ascertained. 

The  Commissioaers  discuss  very  fully,  in  their  report,  the  capacity  of  the 
district  for  ridsing  wheat  and  other  cereals.  As  respects  wheat,  after  quoting 
voluminously  from  the  evidence,  they  say : — 

**  The  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  that  wheat-growing  to  the  extent  of  supplying 
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the  locaJ  demand  in  Muskoka  should  be  encouraged,  wherever  it  can  be  conducted 
with  reasonable  success. 

"  In  Muskoka  the  stumps  still  dot  the  ground,  manure  is  scarcely  applied, 
drainage  is  practically  unknown,  and,  from  the  first  operation  of  breaking  up  tlie 
soil  to  the  final  harvesting  of  the  crop,  many  of  the  simplest  essentials  to  success 
are  wanting.  Yet,  in  face  of  all  this,  many  good  crops  of  wheat  have  been  raised, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  undersigned,  only  proper  management  of  the  land  is 
necessary  to  enable  the  settlers  of  Muskoka  profitably  to  grow  all  the  wheat 
needed  for  their  home  consumption/' 

For  coarse  grains,  the  district  appears  to  be  remarkably  well  adapted,  oats, 
barley  and  peas  being  generally  very  fine,  and  in  some  cases  superior  to  those  seen 
in  the  older  counties.  Indian  com  is  grown  to  a  somewhat  considerable  extent, 
and,  although  in  some  situations  cut  off  by  frost,  is  found  to  be  a  tolerably  profit- 
able and  successful  crop.  On  high  and  open  land,  or  near  the  water,  the  summer 
frosts  are  not  injurious,  although  in  other  places  their  effects  have  been  fatal  to 
the  crop. 

Summing  up  the  evidence  as  to  the  growing  of  Indian  corn,  the  Commis- 
sioners arrive  at  the  conclusion, 

"  Ist.  That  Indian  corn  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  district. 

"  2nd.  That,  in  certain  situations  or  where  no  exceptionally  unfavourable  event 
(such  as  frost  in  August)  occurs,  it  may  b^  grown  successfully. 

"  3rd.  That,  having  regard  to  the  value  of  the  crop  either  in  a  green  state  for . 
fodder,  or,  if  harvested,  both  as  fodder  for  cattle  and  food  for  man,  as  well  as  its 
beneficial  effects  as  an  agent  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  plants 
ing  of  Indian  com  in  the  district  may  be  properly  enoouraged,  always  provided 
the  places  for  its  cultivation,  on  any  considerable  scale,  be  selected  with  the  view 
of  providing,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  the  effects  of  such  casualties  as  those 
above  referred  to.' 


n 


For  root  crops,  the  soil  of  Muskoka  seems  in  many  places  to  be  particularly 
well  adapted,  while  all  the  ordinary  garden  vegetables  are  cultivated  successfully. 

Aa  mentioned  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  Report,  the  wild  grape  is  not  found 
in  Muskoka,  but  the  cultivated  grape  has  been  introduced  with  satisfactory  results. 
The  hardier  descriptions  of  apples  are  being  cultivated,  while  the  crab  bears 
luxuriantly,  and  the  plum,  with  all  the  smaller  fruits,  can  be  profitably  grown. 
The  latter  and  the  wild  plum  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  district  in  enormous 
quantities.  What  seems,  however,  to  have  struck  the  Commissioners  as  most 
favourable  in  connection  with  agricultural  settlement  in  Muskoka  was  the  capacity 
of  the  soU  for  maintaining  permanent  pastures,  many  of  which  had  been  seeded 
down  as  long  as  ten  years  previously  to  the  Commissioners'  visit,  and  were  still 
yielding  a  heavy  annual  crop. 

The  practice  of  those  settlers,  who  are  not  forced  by  circumstances  to  adopt 
Any  other  course  is,  in  clearing  the  land,  to  seed  down  with  the  first  or  second 
^rain  crop,  and  then  to  leave  the  land  in  grass  until  the  stumps  have 
rotted  away.    This  system  is  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  country 
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and  to  agriculture  in  its  earlier  stages  of  development,  while  the  price  paid  for 
hay  by  lumbermen  has  been  very  remunerative  to  the  early  settler.  As  lumber- 
ing,  however,  recedes,  the  market  for  hay  and  coarse  gfrains  becomes,  consequently, 
less  accessible,  and  the  settlers  have  had  to  consider  in  what  direction  they  can 
profitably  turn  their  energies  with  a  view  to  the  future. 

It  fortunately  happens  that,  in  addition  to  the  poorer  class  of  persons  already 
referred  to,  several  men  possessing  more  or  less  capital  have  taken  up  land  in 
the  district  and  have  thus  infused  a  spirit  of  progress  and  energy  into  its 
somewhat  primitive  style  of  agriculture,  and  a  very  fair  representation  of 
improved  stock  is  to  be  found  in  many  places.  The  bush  pasture  has  been  a  useful 
auxiliary  in  connection  with  the  maLttenance  of  stock  during  the  earlier  summer 
months,  while  the  hay  of  the  beaver  meadow  has  provided  a  means  of  supporting 
the  cattle  during  the  winter  season. 

From  the  broken  nature  of  the  country  it  is  evident  that  stock  raising  or 
sheep  farming  would  be  the  most  conveni^it  branches  of  industry  the  settlers 
could  adopt,  for,  although  the  district  is  well  adapted  in  some  respects  for  cheese 
and  butter  making,  the  comparative  sparseness  of  the  population,  and  difficulty 
of  keeping  up  regular  and  frequent  communications  are  drawbacks  to  the  forma- 
tion of  those  co-operative  associations  by  which  such  industries  can  be  most 
profitably  carried  on.  The  climate  is  extremely  healthy,  and  the  supply  of  fresh 
water  in  the  shape  of  lakeSy  creeks  and  rivers,  is  unlimited,  the  whole  country  in 
fact  being  intersected  by  water  highways.  Looking  at  the  capacity  of  the  district 
f  ix>m  a  purely  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  leaving  entirely  out  of  consideratioiD 
all  those  questions  of  policy  connected  with  the  Free  Grant  system  which  apply 
thereto,  the  visiting  Commissioners  appear  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as 
a  stock-raising  and  sheep-farming  region,  the  District  of  Muskoka  must  in  the 
future  chiefly  be  regarded.  The  want  of  a  supply  of  hardy  young  stock  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  felt  by  the  farmers  and  feeders  of  cattle  for  market  in  the  fixnit 
counties,  and  the  Commissioners  see  no  reason  why  persons  possessing  capital 
and  experience  should  not,  in  Muskoka,  find  stock  raising  a  profitable  industry. 

Coupled  with  the  suggestion  that  the  attention  of  the  Government  should  be 
directed  to  this  matter  with  the  view  of  affording  facilities  for  the  class  of  setilecs 
or  occupiers  of  the  land,  indicated,  the  Commissioners  desire  at  the  same  time 
respectfully  to  urge  that  the  preservation  of  the  more  valuable  hardwood  timber 
of  our  still  remaining  Crown  lands  should  be  the  subject  of  special  and  particular 
attention.  In  the  District  of  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  large  quantities  of  such 
timber  exist,  and  every  day  brings  nearer  the  time  when,  either  from  its  possesaicHi 
or  destruction,  its  real  value  will  be  recognized 

The  water  commimications  existing,  supplemented  by  colonization  roads 
already  constructed,  and  still  more  by  the  projected  railway  through  the  length 
and  very  he€uii  of  the  district,  will  afford  means  for  marketing  its  products 
or  shipping  them  to  market  at  many  convenient  points,  and  of  rendering  the  hard- 
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wood  timber  accessible  with  little  difficulty.  Nor  can  the  Commissioners  overlook 
the  fact,  that,  if  the  lands  of  the  Muskoka  and  Parry  Sound  District  can  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  already  as  above  proposed,  a  key  may  be  found  to  the 
solution  of  the  question  what  is  to  be  done  with  regions  stQl  more  remote  and  to 
all  appearance  unfitted  for  settlement  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  still  within  the 
boundaries  of  Ontario.  The  subject  is  too  large  to  be  touched  upon  further  here, 
but  it  is  one  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  future  of  this 
Province  most  nearly  at  heart. 

ManitouiJn  and  Saalt  Ste.  Marie. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  Mr.  William  Saunders,  one  of  the  Oommission- 

ers,  having  occasion  to  spend  some  time  in  Manitoulin  Island  and  the  surrounding 

district,  took  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  such  information  as  to  its  resources,  as 

was  within  his  reach,  and,  at  his  return,  embodied  it  in  a  report.    Of  the  Grand 

Manitoulin,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

**  The  Qrand  Manitoulin  Island,  which  is  included  in  the  District  of  Algoma, 
separates  the  waters  of  the  north  channel  west  of  the  Georgian  Bay  from  Lake 
Huron.    It  is  nearly  100  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  width  from  about  forty 
miles  in  the  widest  part  to  about  two  and  a  half  miles  at  its  narrowest  portion  at 
the  base  of  Elizabeth  Bay.    It  contains  about  a  million  acres,  fully  one-third  of 
which  is  suitable  for  general  agricultural  purposes,  about  another  third  adapted  for 
stock  raising,  or  dairy  or  sheep  fi»rming,  while  the  remaining  portion  consists 
either  of  bare  rock,  or  of  rock  covered  With  soil  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  its  being 
of  any  practical  value.    Occasionally  a  long  stretch  of  this  barren,  rocky  land  is 
met  vrith,  but,  more  frequently,  the  rocks  run  along  in  ridges,  often  near  the  shores 
of  the  island,  giving  it,  in  some  places,  a  sterile  and  uninviting  aspects    Fre- 
quently it  will  be  found  that  a  f&rm  of  100  acres  in  such  a  situation,  with  a  broken, 
rocky  front,  will  contain  from  60  to  75  acres  of  good  land.    The  island  is  entirely 
a  limestone  formation,  and  a  striking  feature  in  its  geography  is  the^  numerous 
deep  bays  indenting  its  outline,  chiefly  along  the  northern  side,  and  the  numerous 
lakes,  large  and  small,  scattered  through  the  interior.    The  largest  of  these 
lakes  is  Lake  Manitou,  which  is  eleven  nules  in  length  and  seven  in  width  at  the 
widest  part.    From  the  lar^r  lakes  flow  rivers  of  sufficient  volume  and  power  to 
supply  a  number  of  mills.    I^o  mountains  occur  on  the  Manitoulin  Island,  but  the 
suruce  presents  a  series  of  elevated  plateaux,  with  their  abrupt  edges  facing  north- 
ward.   The  Niagara,  Hudson  Hi ver,  Trenton,  and  Guelph  formations  are  sSl  found 
here,  and  many  of  the  interesting  fossils  peculiar  to  these  groups  are  met  with  in 
some  localities  in  great  abundance.    On  tne  northern  side  vast  numbers  of  granite 
boulders  have  been  transported  from  the  north  shore,  and  deposited,  frequently 
forming  a  serious  obstacle  to  agriculture.'' 

Manitoulin  Island  is  Indian  territory,  the  wild  lands  being  sold  by  the  Do- 
minion Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  to  whom  it  stands  in  the  relation 
of  trustee.  As  no  improvements  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, except  in  view  of  benefiting  the  Indians'  estate,  the  opnditions  of  settlement 
are  not  the  most  favourable,  but  nevertheless,  in  some  eight  or  ten  years  Manitou- 
lin has,  in  addition  to  the  Indians  on  their  respective  reserves,  received  a  popula- 
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tion  now  supposed  to  amount  to  some  15,000  soula    Of  the  soil,  Mr.  Saunders^ 

says: — 

''  The  soil  varies  much  in  character,  from  a  rather  stiff  clay  loam  to  a  light, 
sandy  loam,  very  fertile,  producing,  in  favourable  seasons,  good  crops  of  wheat, 
oats,  peas,  barley,  com,  and  excellent  root  crops." 

A  fair  average  crop  of  spring  wheat — ^beyond  the  average,  in  fact,  of  the  jdeld  in 
the  older-settled  portions  of  the  Province — a  very  good  yield  of  barley,  and  a  large 
yield  of  oats,  are  obtained  by  the  settlers  from  land  that  is  still  in  process  of  clear- 
ing and  encumbered  with  stumps.  Com  does  well  and  is  seldom  affected  by  spring 
frosts.    Hay  crops  are  also  large.     Of  roots,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

"  Root  crops  do  remarkably  well.  On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Willet,  a  settler,  dug 
380  bushels  of  potatoes  from  seven  bushels  of  seed.  Early  Rose  is  the  most  popular 
variety,  but  several  others  are  also  grown  ;  the  average  crop  is  about  150  bushels 
to  the  acre.  A  long  black  beetle,  a  species  of  blistering  beetle,  which  devours  the 
leaves,  is  usually  common,  and  sometimes  abundant;  occasionally  it  eats  the 
stalks  almost  bare,  yet  no  serious  injury  to  the  crop,  from  this  cause,  has  heexk  ob- 
served. The  Colorado  potato  beetle  has  appeared,  but  has  not  yet  increased  to  a 
sufficient  extent  to  excite  alarm." 

Turnips  here  yield  as  much  as  760  bushels  to  a  stumpy  acre.  The  pea  bng^ 
has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  Mr.  Saunders'  suggestion  to  the  effect  that 
Manitoulin  may  provide  a  supply  of  uninfested  seed  peas  has  already  been 
noticed. 

Fruit  cultivation  has  been  too  recently  iniaroduced  to  enable  mudi  to  be  said 
of  actual  resvdts.  As  a  subject  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  takes  especial  interest,  he 
naturally  gives  it  rather  particular  attention.  He  suggests  the  following  aa  the 
varieties  of  the  several  fruits  likely  to  succeed  in  the  islands  and  adjacent  dis- 
tricts : — 

'*  Apples. — Early  varieties— Tetofsky,  Red  Astrachan,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg. 
Later  sorts — ^Fameuse  or  Snow  Apple,  Wealthy,  Ben  Davis,  Qrimes'  QoldeQ, 
Pomme  Qrise,  and  Golden  Russet. 

**  Cbab  Apples. — ^Transcendant  and  Ehrslop. 

*'  Peabs. — Clapp's  Favourite,  Tyson,  Flemish  Beauty,  Seckel  and  LawrenceL 

**  Plxjhs. — Lombard,  Imperial  Gage,  Yellow  Egg,  Pond's  Seedling  and  Yellow 
Gage. 

"  Grapes. — Champion,  Moore's  Early,  Concord,  Clinton,  Delaware,  and  prob- 
ably Rogers'  No,  4  (Wilder)  and  No.  16  (Agawam), 

"  The  small  fruits  are  usually  so  weU  protected  by  snow  during  the  winter 
that  almost  every  variety  would  be  likely  to  succeed." 

Mr.  Saunders  is  led  to  submit  this  list  largely  in  consequence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  a  proper  selection  being  made  of  fruits  suited  to  the  soil  and  diixiate, 
rather  than  those  pressed  upon  the  settlers  by  pedlars  and  others,  whose  sole  de- 
sire it  is  to  sell  what  they  have  to  dispose  of.    He  says : —  . 

'*  I  learned  that  the  indomitable  tree  pedlar  had  fobnd  his  way  yeais  ago 
into  th^se  comparatively  remote  sections,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  smooth  tongue 
and  highly  coloured  pictures,  had  succeeded  in  selling,  at  very  high  prices,  some 
very  suitable  varieties  of  fruit,  and  some  very  unsuitable,  generally,  such  as  could 
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be  purchased:  by  him  cheapest.  Dishonest  tricks,  as  usual,  had  also  been  prac- 
tised on  the  unwary.  On  mpre  than  one  occasion  I  saw  young  Clinton  grape 
vines  growing,  tq  which  were  attached  labels  with  high  sounding  names  not  to 
be  found  in  apy  fruit  catalogue ;  pure  inventions  of  these  ingenious  men.  I 
found  that  the  Northern  Spy  had  been  much  recommended,  and  largely  planted 
— an  apple  which  requires  the  full  length  of  the  season,  in  our  more  favoured 
fruit  sections^  to  mature,  and  which,  it  is  very/ probable,  will  be.. a  failure  in  these 
settlements.  > ;  Q<4^ers,,  such  as  the  -  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island  Gxeening,  which 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  be  entirely  hardy  so  far  north,  have  also  been  much 
planted/ 


M 


He  goes  on  to  advise  the  prospective  fruit-grower  in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  I  would  strongly  advise  those  intending  to  plant  fruit  trees  to  have  their 
dealings  directly  with  responsible  nurserymen,  and  Canadian  nurserymen,  too,  of 
whom  now  there  are  many  good  reliable  firms,  to  whose  interest  it  would  be  to 
recommend,  and  send  out  only  such  varieties  of  fruit  as  would  be  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Trees  grown  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines,  Fonthill,  London,  Paris, 
or  Windsor,  are  much  more  likely  to  succeed  and  prove  hardy  than  those  grown 
in  the  United  States,  farther  south.  In  many  instances  about  the  Samt  Ste. 
Marie  I  saw  abundant  evidences  of  the  partial  winter-killing  of  the  wood  of 
fruit  trees,  and  sometimes  of  the  death  of  the  entire  tree  from  this  cause,  while 
in  other  cases,  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  the  ^owth  was  thrifty  and  very  fair. 
The  failures  had  probably  resisted  from  one  of  several  causes,  or  a  combination 
of  them,  the  selection  of  unsuitable  varieties^  improper  treatment,  and  from  the 
£etct  iu  many  instances  of  the  trees  not  being  properly  hardened  to  our  climate.'^ 

This  advice  may  be  well  followed  by  the  people  of  all  new  and  more  or  less 
remote  districts. 

The  Sault  Ste.  Marie  District. 

Before  returning  home,  Mr.  Saunders  extended  his  journey  to  the  mainland, 
in  the  direction  of  the  Sault.    He  says  : — 

**  I  found  that  great  progress  had  been  made  in  this  section  of  country  during 
the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  land  was  being  rapidlv  settled  on.  Althou^ 
eoniparatively  an  old  settlement,  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  any- 
thing worth  speakiiig  of  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  thorough  cultivation  of 
«the  land.  The  earlier  settlers,  largely  French  and  half-breeds,  devoted  their  time 
mainly  to  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  and  it  is  only  since  a  more  enterprising  and 
thrifty  class  of  settlers  began  to  move  in,  that  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  the 
district  are  beginning  to  be  developed. 

''  The  season  is  shorter  than  with  us,  yet  crops  appear  to  mature  well ;  seed- 
ing be^s^ins  about  the  10th  of  May,  and  fine  weather  prevails  until  about  the  15th 
or  20th  of  September,  when  the  fall  rains  come  on,  and  there  is  not  much  growth 
after  that.  Frost  seldom  cuts  tomatoes  and  beans  until  the  middle  of  October, 
and  ^winter  sets  in  in  earnest  from  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  November." 

The  account  Mr.  Saunders  gives  of  his  visits  to  the  farms  of  numerous  set- 
tlers,  and  the  practical  suggestions  resulting  from  his  observations,  will  be  found 
in  Appendix  S.  In  regard  to  crops  and  stock,  the  progress  noticed  was  very 
gratifying,  and  the  prospects  of  this  district,  if  conmiunications  were  opened  up 
hy  railway  oonstraction»  would  be  excellent. 
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Of  the  timber  on  the  Island  of  Manitoolin,  Mr.  Saunders  says : — 

'*  A  yerjr  large  quantity  of  oedar  is  growing  on  the  island,  ehiefly  on  the 
south  shore.  The  bulk  of  the  trees  are  larse,  but  many  of  them  are  dead  in  con- 
sequence of  the  fires  which  have  prevailed  in  some  seasons,  yet  the  timber,  in 
most  instances,  is  sound  and  in  good  condition.  A  large  number  of  railroad  ties 
and  considerable  quantities  of  telegraph  poles  and  material  for  oedar  block  pave- 
ment are  annually  got  out  here ;  one  finn  in  Oore  Bay  has  received  ordeis  for 
60,000  railroad  ties  this  season.  Cedar  wood  is  also  much  used  for  boat-building 
and  fencing." 


CHAPTER    XVIIL 


DISEASES  OF  STOCK    STOCK  REGISTEES. 


Before  bringing  their  report  to  a  dose,  the  Oommissioners  think  it  proper  to 
make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subjects  indicated  in  the  head  of  this  chapter.     That 
health  and  hardiness  pre-eminently  characterize  the  stock  of  the  Canadian  f  armer, 
as  a  rule,  is  a  fact  perfectly  indisputable.    Those  fatal  epidemics  that  decimate 
the  herds  of  Great  Britain,  and  are  not  unknown  in  the  United  States,  do  not 
visit  CSanada.      With  few  exceptions,  where  disease  presents  itself,  it  is  trace- 
able either  to  an  unhealthy  condition  in  imported  stock,  or  to  some  local  and 
temporary  cause.    As  a  protection  against  the  spread  of  any  infectious  disorder, 
should  such  appear,  and  to  secure  the  readiest  information  of  the  health   of 
the  stock  in  any  district,  the  Goyemment  of  Ontario  has  appointed  qualified 
veterinary  practitioners  as  inspectors,  who,  acting  under  a  chief  inspector — ^Mr. 
Andrew  Smith,  Principal  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College — ^may  at  any  time  be 
referred  to,  should  occasion  arise.    Mr.  Andrew  Smith,  as  already  mentioned,  gave 
evidence  before  the  Commission  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  horse-breeding  • 
and  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  put  some  questions  to  him  at  the  same  time  in 
regard  to  diseases  of  stock.    Circulars  addressed  to  qualified  practitioners  in 
various  parts  of  the  Province  have  elicited  very  similar  information. 

Mr.  Smith's  emphatic  statement  is : — 

"  The  cattle  of  this  cawniry  a/re  enti/rely  free' from  any  oontagioua  disease 
whatever!* 

The  question  whether  taJberovlosie  is  or  is  not  contagious,  was  discussed,  but, 
on  this  point,  Mr.  Smith  said : — 

"  Some  people  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a  contagious  disease,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  the  reverse ;  I  would  not  term  it  a  contagious  disease.  My  opinion  on 
this  point  differs  from  that  of  some  of  the  veterinary  sutgeons  in  the  United 
States. 

''  Professor  Law,  for  instance,  holds  tubercuUms  to  be  contagious.  My  own 
experience,  however,  is,  that  it  is  not,  and  I  have  had  evidence  sufficient  to  satisfy 


me." 


But  Mr.  Smith  does  not  regard  the  disease  as  less  serious  in  its  immediate 
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consequences  on  this  account,  nor  does  he  under-rate  the  importance  of  guarding 
against  its  extension.    He  says  respecting  it : — 

"  Thoroughbred  cattle  are  subject  to  complaints  from  whidi  other  cattle  are 
comparatively  free ;  I  think,  in  particular,  they  are  more  liable  to  tvJ)erculo9is. 
This  disease,  which  idtimately  proves  fatal,  is  not  allied  to  any  form  of  pleuro- 
pnewmonia.  The  latter  is  a  disease  which  attacks  the  pleura  and  lungs,  while 
tvierovZoais  involves  many  other  organs  besides  the  lungs,  including  the  digestive 
organs.  It  appears  also  in  the  form  of  tubercular  deposits,  and  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, due  to  hereditary  influence. 

"  It  is  constitutionally  hereditary,  and^is  a  disease  which,  I  believe,  is  spread- 
ing among  thoroughbred  cattle,  and  which  will  continue  to  roread,  unless  very 
great  care  be  taken  to  breed  only  from  animals  that  are  entirely  free  from  ii  By 
a  careful  selection  of  breeding  animals  it  ms^  to  a  ^eat  extent  be  avoided. 

''  Sooner  or  later  this  disease  generally  proves  fatal.  The  indications  are,  a 
general  falling  off  in  condition,  and,  if  the  disease  affects  principally  the  lungs, 
disease  of  the  lungs;  if  the  bowels,  irritation  of  the  bowels,  occasionally  consti- 
pation, diarrhoea,  and  gradual  wasting.  It  is  a  disease  which  destroys  a  gieat 
many  of  our  high-priced  cattle. 

''If  the  disease  has  run  for  a  long  time  it  becomes  incurable.  Tou  may  arrest 
its  progress  partially,  however,  by  jucUcious  management.  The  disease  is  also  liable 
to  aggravation  from  want  of  care  and  bad  ventilation. 

''  An  animal  having  a  constitutional  tendency  to  tuberetdosie,  might  avoid 
the  disease  if  great  care  and  good  treatment  were  given  it.  I  do  not  know,  sup- 
posing the  disease  were  avoided  for  a  generation  or  two,  that  it  might  be  elimi- 
nated from  a  family  affected  by  it.  I  would  not  recommend  the  breeding  from 
an  animal  affected  by  this  disease." 

On  this  subject  Professor  Brown  says  :-^ 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  had  considerable  experianoe  with  tub&rcvZoaiSf 
or  animal  consumption,  amon^  cattle  in  Canada,  but  I  do  not  find  that  the  Short- 
horn is  any  more  liable  to  it  tnan  other  breeds.  We  have  had  cases  of  it  among 
all  breeds  except  the  Hereford.  With  the  exception  of  this  disease,  which  has 
attacked  our  cattle  considerably,  we  are  remarkalny  free  from  cattie  diseases  in 
this  country." 

The  practice  of  in-breeding  is  no  doubt  more  or  les^  at  the  bottom  of  the 
tendency  to  this  disease.  That  in-breeding,  where  skilfoUy  conducted*  does  not 
necessarily  cause  weakness  of  constitution,  has  been  demoijLstrated  by  the  sucoeas 
of  many  of  the  greatest  and  most  famous  breeders  of  stock.  But  unskilful  and 
ignorant  in-breeding  is  full  of  danger,  and  it  is  probably  this  that  has  laid  the 
foundation  for  tubercular  disease  in  some  families  of  thoroughbred  cattle. 

Farmers  purchasing,  or  breeding  from,  thoroughbreds,  cannot  use  too  much 
caution  in  securing  animals  of  a  healthy,  vigorous  type,  and  no  temporary  loss 
to  breeders,  should  be  tpo  great  to  prevent  the  rooting  out*of  those  which  exhibit 
any  symptoms  of  thift  insidious  disorder; 


The  liability  of  milking  herds  of  cattle  to  milk  fever  has  been  noticed  already. 
To  some  of  the  complaints  to  which  sheep  are  liable,  and  to  the  general  healthiness 
of  the  flocks  in  Ontario,  reference  has  also  been  made. 
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Abortion. 

In  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  the  tendency  to  abortion  among  gows«  was  treated 

upon,  but  nothing  elicited  that  threw  much  fresh  light  upon  this  occasional  source 

of  trouble.     Mr.  Clay  says  on  this  point : — 

''  We  have  veiy  little  abortion  among  our  cows,  and  in  going  through  our 
stock  books  we  find  it  becoming  ver^  mxaSx  less,  This,  I  believe,  is  due  to  a  more 
sparing  use  than  formerly  of  rye,  which  has  a  most  injurious  effect  upon  the  breed- 
ing qualities  of  cows.  The  same  applies  to  Indian  eom.  It  is  the  ergot  which 
forms  on  these  two  grains  that  makes  than  specially  injurious  in  that  respect.  I 
believe  the  less  you  have  to  do  with  rye  for  feeding  to  cows  the  better,  and  the 
more  natural  food,  such  as  hay  and  roote,  you  give  them,  the  more  certain  you  will 
be  to  have  good  results.  In  the  month  of  September  you  wiU  see  a  fungus — smut 
— growing  on  western  com  especially,  and  in  that  smut  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
ergot,  which  has  the  same  efiect  on  cattle  as  rye.  I  am  goin^  to  give  up  the 
growth  of  rye  entirely.  We  have  very  little  difiSculty  in  getting  our  cows  to 
breed.  In  our  large  herd  we  have  not,  at  the  present  moment,  six  which  are  not 
'  regular  breeders.  We  keep  very  accurate  statistics  relating  to  our  stock.  We 
have  a  breeding  list  printed  every  month  so  that  we  can  tell  exactly  how  the 
business  is  going.  I  attribute  our  success  in  breeding  to  the  aTiimats  getting 
plenty  of  outdoor  exercise  and  being  fed  on  their  natural  food." 

While,  in  a  few  instances,  cases  of  abortion  were  mentioned,  neither  that  ten- 
dency nor  banenneae  appeazied  to  be  so  frequent  as  to  call  for  particular  remark. 

GHanderfi. 

In  regard  to  the  diseases  of  horses,  the  evidence  is  quite  as  reassuring,  generally, 
as  that  relating  to  cattle.  Ifr.  Smith,  however,  called  attention,  pointedly,  to  one 
matter  that  may  invite  more  active  measures  than  have  yet  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  spread  of  a  most  dangerous  and  malignant  malady.    He  says : — 

''  I  omitted  to  state  that  horses  are  subject  to  a  contagious  disease  called 
glanders,  which  sometimes  prevails  in  certain  districts  to  a  considerable  extent. 
We  have  a  law,  intended  to  prevent  the  spreading  of  glanders,  but  it  has  never 
been  enforced  as  it  should  be.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  glanders  can  be  traced 
to  contagion  from  horses  already  in  the  country.  I  do  not  think  that  a  glandered 
horse  has  ever  been  imported  into  Ontario. 

"  The  disease  is  always  prevailing  somewhere,  and  liable  to  be  disseminated ; 
it  never  quite  dies  out.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  spontaneously  generated.  It 
is  a  well  marked  example  of  a  contagious  disease,  admitting  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Recently,  however,  one  or  two  veterinary  surgeons  in  Ehigland — 
Mr.  Fleming  in  particular — ^have  inclined  to  the  belief  that  it  is  never  spontane- 
ously generated,  but  that  it  is  always  due  to  contagion  in  one  form  or  another. 

"I  think  it  is  possible  it  nuiy  be  originated  by  iU  ventilation  and  want  ot 
sufficient  nourishment.  A  striking  proof  that  it  may  be  due,  in  the  first  place,  to 
bad  ventilation,  was  given  during  the  Crimean  War.  It  broke  out  among  a  lot 
of  horses  on  board  one  of  the  transport  ships.  It  was  said  that  these  horses  were 
all  perfectly  sound  when  put  on  board,  nevertheless,  owing  to  bad  ventilation, 
the  di/sease  broke  out  in  a  very  severe  form.  During  the  American  War  an  im- 
mense number  of  horses  suffered  from  glanders,  although  in  that  case  it  is  quite 
possible  the  disease  spread  by  contagion." 
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Symptoms  of  the  Disease. 

"  The  disease  shows  itself  in  a  catarrhal  form.  It  attacks  the  whole  systeni 
but  evinces  itself  principally  in  connection  with  the  respiratory  organs,  accom- 
panied by  a  discharge  from  the  nose.  This  discharge  is  capable  of  producing  ihe 
disease  in  another  animal,  being  in  that  respect  different  m>m  catarrh. 
It  attacks  the  whole  system,  accompanied  by  farcy.  Little  ulcers  are 
formed  on  the  nose,  and  a  casual  observer  would  very  easily  mistake 
a  case  of  glanders  for  one  of  catarrh.  A  horse  suffering  firom  glanders 
in  a  chronic  or  mild  form,  might  live  for  years — ^two  or  three  years 
while  the  disease  in  an  acute  form  might  terminate  fatally  within  two  or 
three  weeks.  The  virus  is  in  a  fixed  form,  and  must  come  in  actual  contact  with 
an  animal  to  cause  disease.  Broken-windedness  wiU  not  develop  into  glanders, 
though  chronic  catarrh  may,  if  agmvated  bv  bad  ventilation.  Ulcers  on  the 
nose  and  enlaigement  of  the  glands  are  the  characteristics  of  glanders,  by  which 
it  may  be  identified. 

**  It  is  not  curable  in  any  of  its  forms,  but  is  always  ultimately  f ataL  Yoa 
may  as  well  kill  your  horse  as  soon  as  you  know  he  has  become  diseased*" 

Dr.  Smith  goes  on  to  remark : — 

''  I  remember  condemning  a  horse  for  being  slandered,  and  hearing  no  more 
of  him  for  some  time ;  subsequently  I  was  consulted  by  a  fieurmer  near  Barrie, 
who  had  lost  three  horses  by  glanaers,  and  I  found  that  the  horse  which  had  pro- 
duced the  disease  among  the  others  was  the  same  horse  I  had  condemned  a.  year 
and  a-half  previous. 

"  I  think  more. stringent  measures  ought  to  be  adopted  than  those  at  present 
in  force.  Inspectors  should  have  the  power,  which  they  have  not  at  present,  of 
ordering  a  horse  to  be  killed,  which^  on  careful  examination,  they  find  to  be 
glandered." 

The  evil  effects  of  allowing  stock  to  drink  bad  or  polluted  water,  is  also 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Smith.    He  says : — 

"  Farmers  now  and  again  lose  horses  frcHn  cereb7r<h8pi7ial  meTivngitiB,  induced 
in  most  instances  by  bad  ventilation  and  drinking  impure  water. 

''Water  that  has  collected  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  even  when  covered 
with  a  green  substance,  may  not  be  so  bad  as  it  looks,  and  cattle  may  perhaps 
drink  of  it  with  apparent  impunity.  But  where  there  is  decaying  vegetable  and 
animal  matter  in  the  water,  or  where  the  drainage  of  a  stable  collects  in  it,  disease 
is  apt  to  result  in  stock  that  drink  from  it.  My  opinion  is  that  bad  water  is  highly 
injurious  to  animals,  and  that  they  frequently  die  from  its  use." 


STOOK  REGISTERS  AND  STUD  BOOKS. 

In  connection  with  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  animals,  the  subject  of  reg- 
istration naturally  came  up  at  times  for  discussion.  At  present,  regiBtrationi  in 
Ontario  is  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  position.  There  is  no  Ontario  or  Canadian 
Stud  Book  or  register  for  horses.  Thoroughbred  horses  may  be,  and  no  doubt  in 
most  cases  are,  registered  in  England ;  many  having  been  imported,  would  of 
course  be  found  in  the  English  Stud  Book.  Some  of  the  breeders  of  trotting 
horses  have  them  registered  in  the  United  States,  but  in  Canada  there  is  no  regis* 
ter  whatever.    The  want  of  a  Canadian  register  is  felt  very  greatly.    The  necesaitj 
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for  such  a  record  was  strongly  urged  upon  the  Commission  by  Mr.  Wiser,  Dr. 
McMonagle,  and  others.  If  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  valuable 
families  of  horses,  like  the  Royal  Qeorges  or  the  Clear  Grits,  from  being  allowed 
gradually  to  disappear,  it  would  be  necessary  and  valuable.  But  it  is  needed  as  a 
guarantee  in  ordinary  transactions  between  buyer  and  seller,  ahd  it  is  no  less 
needed  by  every  farmer  who  wants  to  know,  and — ^if  he  does  himself  justice — ^is 
bound  to  know,  whether  the  male  animal  he  depends  on  for  service  is  well 
bred  or  a  mongrel.  This  remark  applies  to  all  sorts  of  stock — horses,  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  Herd  Book  is  one  for  the  Durham  or 
Shorthorn  breed  exclusively,  controlled  by  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association.  Herefords,  Devons,  Ayrshires,  and  all  the  rest,  must  trust  to 
their  good  looks,  for  they  have  no  place  in  the  Herd  Book.  If  the  breed  is  to  be 
kept  up,  every  breed  or  family  of  horses,  and  every  breed  of  cattle,  should  have  its 
register.  In  regard  to  the  Clydesdale  horses,  it  is  deemed  so  important,  that  a 
CSlydesdale  Registration  Society  was,  about  three  or  lour  years  ago^  established  in 
Scotland.  In  Boston,  as  noticed  in  a  former  chapter,  the  Holstein  cattle  have 
their  Herd  Book.  Then,  in  England,  there  is  a  SufTolk  Hone  Society,  a  Hereford 
Herd  Book  Society,  a  Welsh  Cattle  Society,  a  Galloway  Cattle  Society,  and  re- 
cently a  Shire  society  to  perpetuate  the  breed  of  the  old  English  cart  horse.  The 
American  Herd  Book,  the  Eentudky  Herd  Book,  the  American  Trotting  Register, 
the  Ohio  Shorthorn  Register,  and  many  others,  attest  the  value  placed  by  breeders 
on  the  existence  of  an  authoritative  record  of  all  kinds  of  stock.  It  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  expedient  in  Ontario,  or  even  in  Canada,  to  establish  a  nimiber  of 
separate  books  or  registers ;  but  one  for  all  descriptions  of  pure-bred  cattle,  sheep 
and  swine,  and  another  for  horses,  woxdd  be  most  desirable. 

The  Commissioners  do  not  propose  to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  principle  on 
which  the  present  Herd  Book  is  conducted.  Five  crosses  in  the  male  and  four  in 
the  female  entitle  to  registration.  The  system  was  no  doubt  adopted  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  meet  existing  circumstances  and  the  wants  of  the  country.  It 
is  a  perfectly  honest  record,  showing  on  its  face  the  history  of  the  thing  registered. 
But  it  is  none  the  less  certain,  that,  from  whatever  cause,  a  Canadian  register  does 
not  secure  confidence  in  the  States,  where  are  to  be  found  the  best  customers  of 
the  Canadian  breeder.  Canada  is  assuredly  to  be  one  great  source  of  sup- 
ply of  pure-bred  animals  to  the  States.  Our  food  supply,  climate,  and  habits  are 
all  favourable  to  this  form  of  enterprise,  and  enable  Canadians  to  furnish  a  better 
article  than  the  Americans  can  raise  themselves.  Hence  another  reason,  not  only 
for  registration,  but  for  registration  on  such  a  basis  as  shall  be  unimpeachable. 
It  must  not  only  be  honest  of  its  kind,  but  of  the  right  kind  in  every  respect. 

While  every  farmer  should  understand  the  general  principles  of  breeding, 
the  business  of  raising  pure-bred  stock  is  really  one  of  itself.  And,  while  it  is  an 
open  question  as  to  who  should  issue  a  herd  or  stud  book,  it  does  appear  to  the 
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Commissioners  only  a  matter  of  common  sense  that  breeders*  either  as  an  adyisory 
board  or  board  of  censors,  should  have  a  potential  voice  in  its  management  As 
there  is  absolutely  no  stud-book  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time,  and  ss  there  is  no 
stock  register  at  all  in  Ontario,  except  the  Shorthorn  Herd  Book,  the  field  is  an 
open  one,  and  nobody  should  be  assumed  to  have  anything  but  the  public  inteittt 
to  consult  in  the  matter. 

Intimately  connected  with  this  question  is  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
more  than  one  witness  for  the  licensing  of  pure-bred  stud  horses  travelling  the 
country,  with  a  view  to  discourage  the  use  of  inferior  animals.  That  is  a  proposal 
on  which  some  difference  of  opinion  will  probably  be  found  to  exist,  although 
viewed  with  favour  by  many. 

The  Commissioners  suggest  that  a  convention  of  breeders  of  pure-bred  stock, 
called  under  the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  might  be  a  conve- 
nient means  of  eliciting  the  views  of  persons  most  competent  to  advise :  (1)  as  to 
what  extent  r^istration  is  needed ;  (2)  the  best  method  of  securing  a  system  of 
registration ;  (3)  the  principles  on  which  in  regard  to  the  several  breeds  of  animals, 
it  ought  to  be  conducted ;  and  (4)  what  means  could  be  most  e&ctually  adopted 
to  encourage  the  use  of  only  pure-bred  male  animals  {or  breeding  purposes. 

The  C(»nmissioners  believe  that,  if  this  step  were  taken,  a  scheme  might  be 
devised  for  ensuring,  not  only  a  sufficiently  weU->guaranteed  record  for  that  which 
has  now  no  record  at  all,  but  additional  confidence  in  and  respect  for  the  existing 
Herd  Book,  in  whatever  form  or  under  whatever  authority  it  might  be  presented  to 
the  public. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


stock:  l^^ws. 


The  Revised  Statutes  of  Ontario,  chap.  174,  sec.  463,  provide,  that  the  coun- 
cil of  every  township,  city,  town^  and  incorporated  village,  may  make  and  pass 
by-laws  for  providing  pounds,  and  for  restraining  and  regulating  the  running 
at  large,  or  trespassing  of  any  animalsj,  and  for  impounding  and  selling  them  if 
not  claimed.  Section  2  of  Bevjised  Statute  196  further  provides  that  the  owner 
of  any  animal  not  permitted  to  run  at  large  by  the  by-laws  of  a  municipality 
shall  be  liable  for  the  damage  done  by  such  animal,  although  the  fence  enclosing 
the  premises  be  not  of  the  height  required  by  such  by-laws. 

In  the  Province  of  Ontario  some  330  tpwnahips  have,  at  qne  time  or  other, 
passed  by-laws,  still  in  existence^  givi^  effect  wholly  or  in  part,  to  the  terms  of 
the  above  Act,  or  former  Acts  .to  the  s^one  purport. 

From  rppor^  received  from  nearly  every  township  in  the  Province,  the  con- 
clusion must,  be  drawn  that  these  by-laws  are,  to  a  large  extent,  regarded  9s  a  dead 
letter,  and  this  resist  appears  to  \)e  attributable  not  so  much  to  want  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  salutary  nature  qf  t)ieir  provisions,  as  to  the  absence  of  effective 
machinery  Sor  carrying  them  out.  In  some  few  instances,  where  this  machinery 
has  been  locally  provided,  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  justify  the  hope  that 
its  introduction  may  become  general  Thus  the  Township  of  Blanshard,  in 
the  County  of  Perth,  included  in  its  by-law  a  provision  for  a  salaried  inspector 
who,  in  addition  to  his  salary,  receives  a  fee  for  each  animal  impounded,  and  who 
is  required  to  visit  every  highway  in  the  municipality,  at  leaat  once  a  month. 
This  by- law,  it  is  stated,  "has  had  a  capital  effect,  in  that  the  ratepayers  look 
sharp  after  their  stock,  and  keep  them  out  of  the  officer's  way."  In  Ancaster 
Township  (County  Wentworth),  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  law  is  also  imposed  on 
Inspectors ;  in  East  Oxford  (County  of  Oxford),  and  in  Toronto  Gore  (County  of 
Peel),  on  the  Road  Overseers;  and  in  Clarence  and  East  Hawkesbury  (County 
of  Prescott),  it  is  made  obligatory  also  on  the  Boad  Overseers  or  Pathmasters,  who 
are  subject  to  penalties  not  exceeding  $5  in  amount  if  they  fail  or  refuse  to 
perform  their  duty. 

While  these  townships  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  in  the  Province  that  have 
overoome  an  obvious  difficulty,  there  are  many  who  complain  of  the  absence  of 
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the  requisite  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  law»  and  who  evidently  look  to  tho 
Provincial  Legislature  for  its  amendment.  The  reports  teem  with  such  expres- 
sions, as  "  What  is  everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business ;"  ''  The  law  is  treated 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  wUl  continue  to  be  so  treated  while  redress  can 
only  be  obtained  by  neighbour  and  friend,  proseQuting  neighbour  and  friend ;" 
"  I  will  suffer  any  injury  before  I  turn  public  prosecutor  and  have  my  Mend 
fined ;"  "  The  inhabitants  are  very  forbearing,  and  would  rather  suffer  loss  than 
give  offence ;"  "  The  law  is  inoperative  because  nobody  has  been  appointed  to  see  its 
provisions  enforced ;"  "  The  Statutes  shoxdd  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
officer — ^not  a  reeve  or  councillor — ^to  prosecute,"  etc. 

While  there  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  throughout  the  Province  to  have 
stock  by-laws  made  effectually  operative,  a  difference  of  opinion  prevails  regard- 
ing the  modniB  operandi.  In  the  County  of  Dundas,  where  they  are  reported 
partially  operative, "  people  by  common  consent  use  tho  roadsides  as  pastures 
when  the  grass  is  good  and  there  are  no  ornamental  trees  needing  protection  from 
cattle,"  from  which  it  may  be  assumed  that  there  is  no  general  desire  in  thai 
county  to  emulate  its  neighbours  in  the  State  of  New  York,  where  road  fences  are 
gradually  disappearing  and  tree  planting  is  becoming  common  under  the  influence 
of  a  law  confining  all  classes  of  animals  within  the  respective  farms. 

In  some  counties  where  there  is  a  general  desire  to  prevent  all  kinds  of  cattle 
from  running  on  the  highways,  the  owner  of  only  one  cow  is  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  by-law,  and  this  exemption  is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  others 
who  cannot  plead  poverty  as  an  excuse  for  turning  their  stock  on  the  roads.  Thus 
in  the  Township  of  Hope  (County  Durham),  it  is  complained  that  ''^he  poor  man's 
cow"  does  not  receive  the  benefit  of  the  road  pasture,  ^on  account  of  the  large  num- 
ber of  young  cattle  and  sheep  (belonging  to  two-thirds  of  the  fiurmers)  running  on 
the  said  road."  In  the  Township  of  McElinnon  (County  Huron),  the  by-law  "  is 
seldom  or  never  enforced,"  a  fact  not  difficult  to  be  understood  when  it  is  found  to 
provide^that  animals  are  not  to  be  impounded  while  grazing  on  the  roads  oroommons, 
but  that  their  owners  are  liable  to  a  fine  for  allowing  them  to  run  at  large.  Neither 
is  it  surprising  that  the  township  does  not  communicate  the  number  of  convictions, 
if  any,  before  a  Magistrate  for  infractions  of  a  by-law  in  terms  so  contradictory. 
In  the  Township  of  Osprey  (County  Grey),  the  by-law  is  totally  inoperative.  The 
writer  of  the  report  says : — **  I  was  this  morning  sending  a  cow  to  a  thoroughbred 
bull  for  which  I  had  paid  service.  On  her  way  she  was  served  by  one  of  those 
*  roadster  rats '  which  infest  the  highways."  No  doubt  like  instances  are  com- 
mon, and  are  the  source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  loss  to  those  who  wish  to 
acquire  or  maintain  pure  stock.  In  East  Oxford  Township  (County  Oxford), 
although  the  duty  is  imposed  on  overseers  of  highways  to  distrain  and  impound 
estray  cattie,  the  by-law  is  reported  inoperative,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  convictions.  The  report  says :  "  Although  three-fourths  or  more  of  the 
farmers  never  turn  an  animal  on  the  road,  they  are  put  to  the  expense  of  keeping 
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up  strong  fences  to  protect  their  crops  from  animals  that  are  starving  on  the  road." 
Here  is  a  case  in  which  the  majority  needlessly  suffers  itself  to  be  injured  by  tlie 
minority.  The  farmers  can,  if  so  disposed,  by  insisting  on  the  strict  carrying  out 
of  the  by-law,  relieve  themselves  altogether  from  the  expense  of  keeping  up 
road  fences. 

In  some  townships  great  complaint  is  made  of  the  ravages  of  hogs  on  the 
highways.  In  EUice  (County  of  Perth),  the  report  says :  "  No  person  cares  to  im- 
pound hogs,  yet,  I  believe  $400  yearly  will  not  repair  the  damage  they  do  on  the 
roads  in  our  township."  Though  these  animals,  over  a  certain  age  or  weight,  or 
unringed,  are  generally  placed  under  prohibition,  it  is  certain  that  the  laws  are 
seldom  if  ever  observed.  To  the  contradictory  and  uncertain  character  of  many 
of  the  provisions  of  those  laws  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  fact  of  their  being 
so  generally  inoperative.  It  is  diflScult,  for  example,  to  determine  precisely  the  age 
or  weight  of  a  sheep  or  hog,  yet  many  of  the  by-laws  prescribe  the  age  or  weight 
beyond  which  animals  are  not  to  be  permitted  to  run  at  laige.  Where,  as  in  a 
case  like  this,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  a  law  has  beea  infringed, 
there  will  always  be  found  people  ready  to  set  aside  or  evade  its  provisions. 

Some  towaships  prohibit  the  grazing  of  all  animals  on  the  highways  **  except 
within  half  a  mile  of  hotels,  stored  and  grist  mills."  This  exception  is  one 
almost  certain  to  lead  to  difficulty.  It  is  intended,  no  doubt,  to  benefit  farmer^ 
attending  those  places  and  remaining  over  for  some  time  on  business,  but  it  is  cer 
tain  to  be  taken  advantage  of  by  residents  in  the  locality — generally  numerous— 
and  in  turn  by  others  outside  the  specified  limit.  Again,  a  large  majority  of  the 
townships  prescribe  what  animals  may,  and  what  animals  may  not  run  at  largC; 
and  name  certain  months  of  the  year  and  so  many  hours  per  day  during  which 
permission  is  accorded.  Where  this  is  done,  and  where  it  is  nobody's  business  to 
prosecute,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  the  law  were  not  generally  disregarded. 

Farmers  examined  by  the  Commissioners  were  very  generally  favourable  to 
the  enforcement  of  an  effective  stock  law.  Mr.  Cochrane,  of  Kilsyth  (Grey),  prob- 
ably expressed  a  very  wide-spread  feeling  on  this  subject  when  he  said : — 

**  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  grievance  that  is  beginning  to  attract  at- 
tention, namely,  the  running  at  large  of  cattle.  I  would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  fences  entirely ;  we  couldn't  do  that,  but  I  would  be  in  favour  of 
making  each  man  take  care  of  his  own  animals.  It  is  not  right  that  I  should  be 
compelled  to  fence  my  farm  to  keep  out  my  neighbour's  cattle.  I  don't  think  I 
should  be  put  to  the  trouble  and  expense  of  keeping  the  animals  of  other  people 
off  my  farm.  I  believe  a  better  class  of  stock  would  be  kept  if  cattle  were  pre- 
vented running  at  large." 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  other  conclusion  than  that  a 
stocic  law,  whether  local  or  general,  to  be  thoroughly  effective,  should  be  directly 
prohibitory,  that  there  should  be  no  exemptions  whatever,  and  that  the  duty  of 
prosecuting  should  be  handed  over  to  a  competent  salaried  officer,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  is  to  do  his  duty  independent  of  all  local  influences. 
42 
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To  sustain  this  opinion  it  is  fortunately  not  necessary  to  travel  outside  of  our 
own  domain.  While,  ss  has  been  before  stated,  the  stock  laws  now  existing  in 
ihe  Province,  and  based  on  well-designed  legislative  enactments,  are  almost 
wholly  inoperative,  nevertheless  there  are  localities  where  these  laws  have  been 
•effectively  dnd  beneficially  enforced.  In  addition  to  the  Township  of  Blansharil, 
in  Perth  County,  already  adverted  to,  North  Cayuga  (County  of  Haldimand),  ha.s  a 
law  providing  that  '*  any  person,  after  being  notifi^  either  verbally  or  in  writing, 
who  shall,  twenty-four  hours  after  receiving  such  notice,  wilfully  allow  or  permit 
any  animal,  his  or  her  property,  or  in  his  or  her  possession,  to  run  at  large  contrary  to 
the  requirements  of  tiiis  by-law,  shall  forfeit  or  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $1,  or 
more  than  $5,  upon  conviction  thereof  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,"  etc ;  but 
^  this  shall  not  interfere  with  any  other  remedy  or  proceeding."  In  this  township 
it  is  reported  the  by-law  is  operative  and  convictions  have  been  had.  In  the  town- 
ship of  East  Whitby  (County  of  Ontario),  a  by-law,  than  which  it  is  stated  none 
ever  enacted  .by  the  municipality  caused  so  much  excitement,  was  passed  in  1870. 
It  has  been  productive  of  the  most  salutary  effect  in  at  least  one  locality.  In  the 
village  of  Columbus  it  is  strictly  carried  out,  "  and,"  it  is  added,  "  the  change  is 
manifest  in  parties  starting  to  beautify  the  roadsides."  In  the  township  of  West- 
minst^  (County  of  Middlesex),  where  the  by-law  is  reported  partially  operative, 
lives  a  sturdy  agriculturist,  who  determined  that,  so  £Gur  as  he  was  con- 
•cemed,  it  should  not  become  a  nullity.  Mr.  Thomas  Carruthers,  of  lot  7,  conces- 
sion 5,  planted  trees  in  front  of  his  land,  and  for  some  years  has  strictly  enforcud 
^n  his  road  the  law  prohibiting  the  running  of  animals  at  large. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  good  deal  can  be  done  by  individual  effort  to 
make  stock  laws  a  real  benefit  to  a  community,  and,  where  the  desirability  is  gen- 
«erally  acknowledged,  it  would  seem  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  carrying 
them  out  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  recent  legislation,  and  without  further 
le^lative  interference.  In  districts-  where  there  is  a  large  area  of  wild  land  and 
few  clearings,  stock  laws  are  unnecessary ;  in  closely-settled  and  cleared  up  regions 
^eir  utility  must  be  evident.  In  the  United  States,  particularly  in  the  West,  they 
have  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  important  adjunct  of  civilization. 

In  New  York  State  they  are  largely  operative,  and  so  popular  have 
they  become  that  gentlemen  of  experience,  from  whom  reports  have  been 
received,  declare  their  belief  that  fifty  persons  will  be  found  to  approve 
wliere  only  one  will  condemn,  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
a  legislator  &om  the  rural  districts  who  would  dare  to  make  an  effort  t*> 
strike  them  from  the  Statute  Book.  Under  the  operation  of  these  laws  the 
highways  and  byways  of  the  State  have  practically  become  a  portion  of 
adjoinin&r  farms ;  the  grass  is  turned  into  hay,  the  weeds  are  checked  before  their 
seeds  ripen  and  spicad  over  the  fields,  shade-trees  are  planted  which  require  no 
protection  during  their  early  growth,  and  private  residences,  heretofore  fenced  in, 
ai-e  now  open  to  the  roadways.    The  only  people  opposed  to  these  laws  are  those 
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who,  not  being  landholders,  desire  free  pasture  for  cattle,  on  what  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  common  land.  As  in  some  parts  of  Ontario,  an  opinion 
seems  to  hold  that  the  laws  would  be  even  more  operative  than  they  are  were 
their  provisions  simplified  and  the  duty  of  impounding  cattle  made  incumbent  on 
the  overseers  of  highways,  thus  obviating  the  objection  that  the  enforcement  of 
the  law  by  private  individuals  often  engenders  ill  feeling  among  neighbours. 
The  opinion  is  also  advanced  in  some  quarters,  that  with  the  stock-laws  should  be 
coupled  tf  rigid  enactment  for  the  destruction  of  noxious  weeds  on  the  public 
roads. 

In  Ohio  it  is  provided  that  owners  letting  cattle,  horses,  mules,  sheep,  goats> 
swine  or  geese  go  astray,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  nor  more 
than  five  dollars  for  each  ofience,  and  shall  be  further  liable  for  damage  done 
without  reference  to  the  fence  that  may  enclose  the  premises  of  complainant* 
Further,  any  person  finding  any  animal  at  large  rruiy  and  a  constable  shaU  take 
up  and  confine  the  same  forthwith,  that  it  may  be  treated  as  an  estray.  But» 
nevertheless,  commissioners  of  counties  may  grant  general  permission  for  any  of 
the  animals  named  to  run  at  large,  and  in  counties  where  there  are  no  commis- 
sioners, township  trustees  may  grant  special  permits,  revokable  at  discretion,. 
on  three  days'  notice.  But  swine  must  be  prevented  by  rings  or  other  means  from 
rooting,  if  they  are  permitted  to  run  at  large. 

In  Michigan,  similar  powers  are  vested  in  a  Board  of  County  Supervisors,, 
and  in  any  county  in  which  those  powers  are  exercised,  any  person  owning  or 
occupying  land,  may  seize  and  take  possession  of  strayed  animals  found  on  the 
highway  opposite  such  land,  or  trespassing  on  his  premises.  He  is  to  inform  a 
justice  of  the  peace  of  such  seizure,  and  the  latter  is  empowered  to  authorize  the 
sale  by  auction  of  the  animal  or  animals  seized.  K  not  claimed  before  sale,  the 
animal  or  animals  shall  be  sold,  and  the  following  sums  deducted  from  the  pro- 
ceeds:— Justice's  fees:  For  every  horse,  Sl.OO;  for  cattle,  50  cents  ^ach;  sheep  or 
swine,  25  cents  each.  To  the  person  making  the  seizure:  For  every  horse,  SI. 00; 
for  cattle,  50  cents  each ;  for  sheep,  10  cents  each ;  for  swine,  25  cents  each ;  to- 
gether with  reasonable  compensation  for  the  care  of  such  animal  while  in  custody* 
The  balance,  if  not  claimed  within  a  year,  goes  to  the  Township  Treas- 
urer. (The  owner  of  any  animal  seized  may  redeem  it  before  sale  on  payment  of 
fees.)  A  later  law,  however,  leaves  legislation  on  this  subject  wholly  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  each  township,  who  may  at  any  legal  meeting  make  orders  and 
by-laws  determining  the  time  and  manner  in  which  the  animals  named  shall  bo 
restrained  from  going  at  large,  and  fixing  the  penalties  incurred  by  the  breach  of 
such  by-laws. 

The  Commissioners  submit  the  information  they  have  obtained  on  this  sub- 
ject, knowing  full  well  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  that  have  to  be  overcome  in 
order  to  secure  a  due  enforcement  of  such  laws  as  already  exist  in  this  Proviuce^ 
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and  tlie  objections  that  may  be  raised  to  a  general  Act  similar  to  the  one  existing 
in  New  York.  That  a  very  general  feeling  prevails  in  favour  of  a  more  stringent 
law  than  now  exists  is  pretty  evident,  and  if  tree  planting  is  to  become  genera,!,  it 
must  be  accompanied  by  some  l^islation  in  this  respect.  Meantime,  the  creation 
of  an  active  public  sentiment  may  do  much  to  make  existing  by-laws  far  more 
effective. 


CONCLUDING   KEMAEKS. 


The  Commissioners  will  now  bring  their  review  of  the  evidence  taken  by 
them  to  a  close  with  a  few  general  observations  on  some  points  not  yet  fully  dis- 
posed of.  In  the  preceding  chapters  frequent  reference  has  been  made  to  the 
returns  from  townships  in  Appendix  B,  and  the  information  thus  obtained  has  been 
already  so  freely  drawn  upon  as  to  render  a  separate  reference  to  it  unnecessary. 

As  stated  at  the  outset,  the  Commissioners  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
character  of  these  returns  and  their  appreciation  of  the  conscientious  manner  in 
which  the  major  part  of  them  had  been  prepared.  They  must,  however,  be  re- 
garded rather  as  inviting  further  investigation,  founded  on  their  contents,  than  as 
absolute  and  final  in  themselves.  For  instance,  the  reply  as  to  the  proportions  of 
first-class  or  inferior  farm  buildings  in  each  of  the  townships  forming  a  county 
would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  a  return  of  the  precise  number  of  such  in 
each  separate  township  before  an  exact  average  for  the  county  could  be  struck. 
The  same  applies  to  the  area  under  cultivation  for  particular  crops,  the  proportion 
of  farmers  using  machinery,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  returns.  This  would 
require  a  complete  census,  officially  prepared,  and  a  considerable  time  for  analyzing 
and  working  out  the  details.  At  the  same  time,  the  approximate  averages  struck 
from  the  returns,  when  tested  by  other  materials  for  forming  a  judgment,  have 
usually  been  found  to  be  quite  sufficiently  accurate  for  ordinary  puiposes,  if  not 
for  exact  calculation. 

Much  of  the  matter,  however,  contained  in  these  tables  is  complete  in  itself, 
and,  by  referring,  as  can  be  done  most  conveniently,  to  townships,  any  intelligent 
person  desiring  fuller  information  than  the  county  summaries  afibrd,  can  obtain 
it,  while  those  summaries,  on  the  other  hand,  will  tissist  most  effectively  all  who 
desire  general  information  as  to  any  one  county  or  the  whole  Province. 


How  far  settlement  has  progressed,  and  at  what  rate,  is  shown  by  the  replies 
to  the  first  three  questions.  Looking  at  the  nature  of  the  country  in  its  primeval 
r.ondition,  at  the  prejudices  and  ignorance  which  existed  abroad,  and  are  not  yet 
wholly  removed,  as  to  its  climate ;  to  the  temptations  to  settlement  offered  by  the 
bxisy  and  enterprising  people  of  the  adjoining  Union ;  and  to  other  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  political  position  of  Canada,  now  happily  for  ever  removed;  tho 
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progress  in  settlement  achieved  in  Ontario  up  to  the  present  time,  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  internal  communications  established,  are  causes  for  pride  and  gratifi- 
cation. 

And  when  the  eye  glances  over  the  returns  showing  the  comparatively  small 

area  of  poor  or  uncultivable  soil,  or  when  the  evidence  is  examined  relating  to 

fruit  culture,  coupled  with  that  respecting  meteorological  observations,  no  one 

can  pretend  to  deny  that  Ontario  is  "  a  pleasant  land,"  and  that  both  climate  and 

soil  are  certain  to  respond  liberally  to  the  call  of  the  husbandman. 

Not  less  generous  is  nature  in  providing  means  for  the  growth  of  those  pro- 
ducts best  adapted  to  the  raising  of  animnls  in  demand,  not  only  as  food  for  the 
European  consumer,  but  by  the  busy  nation  to  the  south  of  us  for  breeding,  and 
for  many  economical  purposes.  Mellowed  by  the  influence  of  the  great  lakes,  while 
still  bracing  enough  to  impart  health  and  vigour  to  the  animal  frame,  in  these 
respects  the  climate  of  Ontario  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 


The  forest  wealth  of  Ontario  has  been  fully  touched  upon  in  Chapter  lY.  The 
returns  from  the  Township  Clerks  show  a  total  acreage  of  21,081,675  acres  in  that 
portion  of  the  Province  comprised  in  township  municipalities.  That  again,  it  may  be 
remarked,  lies  all  to  the  south  of  the  Ottawa  and  Lake  Nipissing ;  it  includes  incor- 
porated townships  only  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  acreage  of  the 
Province  as  a  whole.  Of  this  area  9,877,182  acres  are  reported  as  cleared,  the 
balance,  presumably  uncleared,  being  about  11,000,000  acres.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  no  less  than  7^  millions  of  acres  of  the  uncleared  land  are  to  be 
found  in  sixteen  county  municipalities,  leaving  the  remaining  twenty-one  only 
about  3^  millions  of  acres  between  them.  Nor  must  it  be  too  hastily  assumed 
that  the  uncleared  always  represents  timbered  land.  Deducting  marshy  and  un- 
drained  portions,  some  very  rough  sections,  and  lands  that  have  been  denuded  ot 
their  forest  growth  by  fire,  the  quantity  of  available  timbered  lands  will  be  found 
sufficiently  reduced  in  the  older  counties  to  justify  all  that  has  been  said  on  tha 
necessity  of  tree  planting,  and  the  effects  of  forest  clearing. 


T'or  reasons  already  suggested  the  averages  of  first  class  or  inferior  dwelling 
houses  in  rural  Ontario  cannot  be  accepted  as  exact,  but  the  Commissioners 
believe  they  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  general  purpose  of  showing  the  progress 
made  in  this  direction,  the  rate  of  progress  corresponding  in  most  cases  prettj 
nearly  with  the  length  of  the  period  of  settlement,  at  all  events  in  those  districts 
where  the  course  of  improvement  has  not  been  retarded  by  natural  disadvantages  or 
the  character  of  the  earlier  immigration.  Approximately,  then,  about  46  per  cent  of 
the  dwellings  of  the  farmers  of  Ontario  appear  to  be,  in  the  terms  of  the  question, 
brick,  stone,  or  first-class  frame.     Of  out-buildings  the  proportion  stated  to  be 
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£r9t-class  is  54  per  cent.,  rather  in  excess,  it  will  be  observed,  of  the  improved 
dwellings ;  showing  that  no  inconsiderable  number  of  farmers  prefer  to  make  shift 
with  less  showy  or  less  convenient  and  comfortable  houses  for  themselves,  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  accommodation  for  their  crops,  and  good  shelter  for  their  stock. 
This  prudent  disposition,  it  may  be  remarked,  has  been  the  subject  of  observation 
among  the  Commissioners  during  their  travels  in  various  parts  of  the  Province, 
and  in  none  more  so  than  in  some  of  the  newly-settled  sections.  It  may  safely 
be  averred  that  no  better  means  of  securing  ultimately  a  good  house  for  himself 
than  an  investment  in  good  buildings,  can  be  devised  by  the  agriculturist  in  this 
country.  But  among  the  remaining  46  or  47  per  cent,  there  is  urgent  need  for 
improvement. 

Very  satisfactory  is  the  almost  universal  use  of  labour-saving  machinery. 

If  the  aveYtige  all  over  be  taken,  it  would  appear  that  71  per  cent,  of  the 

farmers  of  Ontario  use  machinery  in  their  ordinary  operations.     But,  as  a  matter 

■of  fact,  if  the  area  still  encumbered  with  stumps,  whepe  machinery  cannot  be  suc- 

<^ssfully  employed,  be  eliminated  from  the  calculation,  the  use  of  machinery  may 

be  said  to  be  all  but  universal.    The  exceptions  to  its  use  in  well-settled  counties 

are  very  few  indeed.   The  supply,  too,  of  ingenious  inventions  keeps  pace  with  the 

demand.*  It  was  informally  stated  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry  that  only  two 

wants  in  this  respect  needed  to  be  supplied,  the  one  a  machine  for  sowing  gypsum, 

the  other,  one  for  distributing  liquid  manure  to  the  roots  of  plants.    It  is  believed 

that  the  first  mentioned  desideratum  has  been  provided ;  the  other  will  not  be  long 

behind.     So  fiu*  as  the  purchase  of  machines  is  concerned  the  danger  is  rather  in 

the  direction  of  a  too  ready  yielding  to  the  persuasiveness  of  the  agent  introdu- 

-cing  some  novelty  which  is  not  invariably  an  improvement,  backed  by  the  beguile- 

ments  of  offers  of  long  credit.    But  the  reasonable  desire  to  lessen  manual  labour, 

and  abridge  the  time  needed  in  particular  operations  at  seasons  when  time  is  very 

precious,  is  the  best  ally  of  the  agricultural  implement  or  machine  maker. 


It  would  be  very  gratifying  to  know,  that  out  of  403  townships  reporting  on 
the  use  of  special  fertilizers,  in  286  thvie  valuable  aids  to  the  agriculturist  are 
-employed — ^were  it  possible,  on  the  evidence,  to  believe,  that  their  use  is  general 
in  any  considerable  proportion  of  the  numbeir  last  mentioned.  But  in  too  many 
cases  it  is  clear  that  their  application  is  confined  to  the  more  enterprising  farmers. 
No  country  could  be  more  favoured  with  an  abundant  supply  of  these  products, 
ajid  only  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  their  value  is  needed  to  ensure  their  far  more 
liberal  and  general  application. 

The  subjects  of  crops  and  stock  have  been  somewhat  exhaustively  discussed 
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elsewhere.  It  is  only  necessary  here  to  allude  to  what  may,  at  first  sight,  appear 
to  be  the  comparatively  small  profits  of  the  ordinary  farmer  on  his  outlay.  That 
the  profits  are  much  less  than  they  might  be  with  better  management  is  not  to  be 
questioned,  nor  is  it  denied  that,  even  at  present  profits,  some  not  very  good 
farmers  manage  to  make  a  living  and  more.  It  has,  however,  to  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  on  every  estimate  of  the  cost  of  crop  raising,  the  whole  amount  of  labour  is 
charged.  The  farmer  s  own  time,  and  that  frequently  of  his  son  or  sons,  is  ihiis 
paid  for  before  the  balance  of  profits  is  struck,  and  this  item  is,  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  year,  equal  probably  in  amount  to  the  whole  requirements  of  the  household, 
so  far  as  money  purchases  are  concerned.  The  same  remark  applies  to  charges  for 
attendance  on  stock,  marketing  produce,  and  other  operations.  If  these  be 
deducted  from  the  outlay  account,  the  profits  will  be  very  considerable  in  maay 
cases  where  otherwise  they  would  appear  very  small.  Where,  too,  the  fisam  is 
owned  by  the  occupier,  and  unencumbered  by  mortgage,  the  charge  for  interest 
goes  into  the  farmer's  own  pocket,  although  it  has  to  be  debited  in  the  account 
before  the  actual  cost  of  a  qfop  can  be  correctly  ascertained.  If  it  be  recollected 
that,  in  addition  to  those  circumstances  already  mentioned,  the  farmer  supplies 
all  the  needs  of  himself  and  family,  so  far  as  the  first  necessaries  of  life  are  oou- 
cemed,  at  wholesale  price,  even  if  he  charges  all  his  household  consumptions 
he  is  supposed  to  charge  the  stuff  consumed  by  his  stock  at  market  rat^,  another 
source  of  saving,  which  is  equivalent  to  profit,  is  ascertained. 


The  Commissioners  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
quiring into  the  proportion  of  labour  employed  on  Ontario  farms,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  arrangements  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.  Op- 
portunity has  not  offered  for  such  an  inquiry  beyond  eliciting  some  general  in- 
formation. The  opinion  of  good  farmers  is,  that  not  less  than  three  adult 
males,  or  a  force  equal  to  that  strength  should  be  employed  on  every  100-acre  farm, 
and  can  be  so  employed  profitably.  The  disposition  to  provide  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  married  labourers  also  appears  to  be  increasing. 


The  work  of  the  Commissioners  is  ^low  concluded.  How  imperfectly,  look- 
ing at  the  importance  and  many  bearings  of  the  subject  remitted  to  them,  they 
are  only  too  sensible.  Their  duty  was  a  novel  one.  Their  course  had  to  be  shaped 
from  time  to  time,  as  experience  was  obtained  or  suggestions  were  presented 
They  have  sought  to  leave  nothing  undone  that  could  be  reasonably  expected  to 
be  done  in  the  time,  and  with  the  means  at  their  command.  And  their  labours 
have  been  lightened  by  the  hope  that  a  clearer  sense  of  what  may  be  achieve*) 
by  intelligent  and  well-directed  efforts,  may  inspire  the  agriculturists  yf 
Ontario  with  increased  determination,  to  attain  in  everything  to  the  highest  and 
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the  best.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  in  the  simplest  operations  of  this  most 
honoiirable  of  pursuits,  the  farmer  who  proceeds — ^not  upon  chance  or  by  merely 
traditional  habit  but— on  sound  principles,  is  elevating  his  calling  from  the  mere 
drudgery  of  toil  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  as  he  seeks  to  co-operate  with 
Nature's  beneficent  laws,  and  to  secure  his  full  share  of  her  bounties.  If  he  keeps 
this  steadily  in  view  it  wiU  give  a  new  charm  to  labour,  and  present  at  each  step 
fresh  objects  to  awaken  his  interest  or  to  stimulate  his  ambition  to  excel. 


All  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 


(Signed) 


Samuel  Casey  Wood,  Cluxirmom^ 

Thomas  Ballanttnb. 

J.  B.  Aylsworth. 

William  Brown. 

John  Watson. 

Thomas  Sxock. 

Andrew  Wilson. 

John  Dryden. 

William  SAUNDERa 

Eli  H.  Hilborn. 

J.  P.  Wiser. 

Edward  Byrne. 

John  McMillan. 

William  Whitelaw. 

Richard  Gibson. 

Francis  Malcolm.. 

Edward  Stock. 

Alfred  H.  Dymond. 


Toronto,  February,  1881. 
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WITHA    MAP. 


Sittings  to  take  oral  evidence,  held  at  Toronto,  August  17th,  1880.  Fre$ent — 
Meaara,  E.  £L  Hilbobn  (Chairman),  Hon.  S.  C.  Wood,  and  A.  H.  Dtmokix 

MB.  T.  H.  MONK'S  EVIDENCE. 

T.  H.  MoKK,  Toronto,  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  HUhorru — I  am  a  clerk  in  the  meteorological  service,  in  the  employ  of  the  Do- 
minion GoTemmentw  I  have  been  in  that  position  for  a  little  over  five  years.  Daring 
that  time  I  have  noted  weather  changes  and  other  meteorological  phenomena,  and  exam- 
ined retoras  made  by  others. 

Stations  nr  Ontabio — Defikition  ov  Climatb. 

My  principal  duties  have  been  in  connection  with  the  correspondence  with  stations, 
of  which  we  have  in  Ontario  about  fifty.  The  climate  of  a  country  is  the  condition  of  that 
eountry  with  respect  to  weather.  The  term  ^  climate''  is  usually  understood  to  mean  the 
sum  total  of  the  changes  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  temperature,  humidity  of  the  air, 
amount  and  distribution  of  the  rain  and  snow  fall,  the  prevalence  of  certain  winds,  the 
condition  of  the  sky  with  respect  to  douds,  whether  clear,  fair,  or  cloudy,  eta,  in  any 
district  or  locality. 

Changbs  of  Olimati  and  Causss — ^LooAL  Ikflitknoib. 

Owing  to  the  influence  of  the  topographical  features  of  a  country,  the  climate 
IS  subject  to  various  modifications  according  to  the  locality.  For  example,  the  climate 
of  Ontario,  generally  speaking,  is  much  influenced  by  Uie  vast  bodies  of  water  by 
which  it  is  partly  surrounded.  Out  west  there  are  considerably  lower  temperatures 
in  winter,  and  very  much  higher  temperatures  in  summer  than  here.  The  capital 
of  the  State  of  Iowa,  for  instance,  has  a  very  much  lower  temperature  in  the  winter  thain 
Toronto,  and  higher  in  the  summer.  The  contiguity  of  the  lakes  tends  to  make  our  climate 
partake  more  of  an  insular,  than  a  continental  character.  Except  in  the  north  and  north- 
east, the  heat  in  summer  and  cold  in  winter  are  moderated  by  their  influence^ 

Thb  Clixatb  of  thb  Ottawa  Rbqion. 

In  the  region  of  the  Ottawa,  the  extremes  of  temperature  are  much  greater  than  at 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  and  naturally,  withm  certain  limits,  the  farther  we  go 
from  the  lakes,  the  less  their  influence  is  felt. 

Yabiations  in  Rainfal** 

The  rainfall  varies  both  in  the  amount  and  distribution  according  to  the  locality.  As 
far  as  can  be  seen  from  the  statistics  of  the  weather,  published  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, we  find  that,  at  those  places  bordering  immediately  on  the  lake,  the  total  amount  of 
moisture  deposited  in  the  shape  of  rain  and  snow  is  greater  than  at  places  farther  inland^ 
but  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province  it  increases  again. 

\Mr.  Mank.'\ 
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iNVLuiiroi  ov  THi  Forests. 

This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  forests  exercise  an  influenoe  in  some  way.  I 
haTe  here  a  map  by  means  of  which  I  have  tried  to  explain  this  matter,  but  the  obser- 
Tations  are  taken  at  so  few  places  that  the  figures  cannot  be  depended  upon  as  represent- 
ing the  rainfall  with  strict  accuracy  throughout  the  whole  district. 

Pbopobtiov  or  Show  to  Baiv. 

We  consider  ten  inches  of  snow  equal  to  one  inch  of  rain.  The  marks  on  another 
map^  which  I  produce,  show  where  the  stations  are  situated  at  which  observations  have 
been  taken  for  mok«  than  four  yeara 

Divisions  or  thb  Pbovinob. 

It  is  usual,  in  speaking  of  the  rainfall  and  snowfall,  to  divide  Ontario  into  four  dis- 
tricts,  the  west  and  south-west,  the  west  and  north-west,  the  north-east  and  east^  and  the 
central  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  rainfall  of  Toronto  and  the  district  in 
which  it  issituated.     From  this  we  see  the  influenoe  of  locality. 

Rboobds  or  Obsbbvatioks. 

The  records  of  meteorological  observations  for  Toronto  extend  over  thirty-nine  years, 
—of  the  rain  and  snow  fall  over  thirty-six  years. 

Tablb  or  Raintall. 

I  will  show  you  some  tables  of  the  variation  in  rainfall  from  year  to  year,  from 
which  you  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  that  observations  be  taken  for  a  number  of  years. 

TABLB 

Showdto  AaaBiSATS  or  BAur  ahd  Mbltid  Snow  in  Inohxs  fob  bach  IContb  and  fob  thb  Ybab, 

rBOU  1843  TO  1871,  nrcLUBiVB. 

Th4  rnmUhi  of  ineampUte  yean  ar9  not  included  in  the  ffentnd  meam. 


YeMi. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

■ 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Year. 

1843 

5.715 

5.915 

3.195 

8.195 

1.570 

4.595 

4.605 

4.860 

9.760 

4.040 

4.885 

1.850 

60.175 

1844 

5.495 

1.480 

8.870 

1.515 
3.440 
1.430 

5.670 
2.300 
4.375 

3.535 
3.715 
1.920 

2.815 
2.195 
2.895 

1845 

1.726 
1.770 

6.245 
4.595 

1.760 
4.189 

1.G05 
5.845 

0.470 
1.815 

1846 

*2!935 

4.610 

*2.'i95 

38.6fi5 

1847 

2.885 

3.280 

1.270 

3.270 

2.040 

2.625 

3.355 

2.140 

6.665 

4.390 

3.155 

1.865 

36.940 

1848 

2.955 

1.855 

2.190 

1.505 

2.520 

1.810 

1.890 

0.855 

3.115 

1.560 

2.160 

4.400 

96.805 

1849 

2.095 

2.160 

1.755 

2.825 

2.115 

2.020 

3.415 

4.970 

1.480 

5.965 

2.915 

1.800 

36.515 

1850 

1.770 

3.545 

1.865 

4.830 

0.545 

3.345 

5.270 

4.355 

1.7:45 

2.085 

2.955 

3.140 

S5.440 

llijl 

2.055 

2.840 

1.660 

2.415:  8.000 

2.695 

3.625 

1.360 

2.665 

1.710 

4.555 

2.145 

30.716 

1862 

3.090 

1.950 

5.030 

2.930 

1.125 

3.160 

4.025 

2.696 

3.630 

5.280 

1.975   6.005 

40.895 

1853 

1.040 

2.290 

1.790 

2.725 

4.420 

1.550 

0.915 

2.575 

5.140 

0.875 

2.695 

2;855 

28.870 

1854 

2.6eo 

3.260 

2.706 

2.955 

4.630 

1.460 

4.805 

0.455 

5.375 

1.495 

1.245 

2.310 

32.n5 

1855 

2.855 

3.950 

3.295 

2.190 

2.655 

4.070 

3.245 

1.455 

5.585 

9.565 

4.890 

4.795 

41.650 

1866 ' 

1.360 

0.970 

1.620 

2.790 

4.580 

3.200 

1.120 

1.680 

4.105 

0.885 

2.325 

3.420 

28.065 

1857 

2.180 

4.220 

1.465 

3.045 

4.145 

5.060 

8.475 

5.265 

2.640 

1.060 

3.925 

4.105 

40.585 

isns 

1.552 

2.670 

0.937 

1.652   6.367 

2.943 

3.072 

3.800 

0.735 

1.797 

4.279 

2.697 

82.591 

1859 . 

3.089 

1.285 

4.154 

2.647 

8.410 

4.085 

2.611 

3.990 

3.625 

0.940 

5.2.53 

4.775 

89.764 

1860 

1.610 

8.210 

1.122 

1.812 

1.815 

2.136 

4.336 

3.405 

1.959 

1.618 

2.759 

2.712 

37.994 

1861 

2.745 

3.785 

3.835 

2.309 

3.430 

2.329 

2.635 

2.9oi 

3.607 

1.993 

4.614 

1.240 

34.475 

1862 

2.855 

2.490 

4.410 

2.255 

1.427 

1.007 

5.344 

3.483 

2.344 

2.784 

2.735 

2.985 

34.069 

1863 

3.182 

3.650 

1.827 

2.370 

3.373 

1.662 

3.408 

2.208 

1.235 

2.522 

3.666 

3.670 

32.773 

1864 

3.795 

1.347 

1.990 

3.983 

4.070 

0.570 

1.332 

5.060 

2.508 

3.321 

4.215 

4.755 

36.946 

1865 , 

1.920 

2.490 

4.940 

4.172 

4.005 

2.006 

2.470 

1.990 

2.450 

3.155 

1.065 

2.247 

33.929 

xoUO ■ • •     • • • •  1 

1.552 

2.520 

2.635 

1.675 

2  820 

2.720 

5.390 

4.467 

5.657 

2.470 

3.183 

4.340 

89.419 

1807 

4.200 

2.668 

3.9571  2.867 

3.220 

0.88.) 

1.965 

2.440 

1.226 

1.970 

1.925 

2.768 

30.091 

18U8 

1.460 

8.320 

3.080   1.520 

7.670 

2.217 

0.510 

1.562 

4.239 

1.565 

5.580 

1.555 

84.278 

Ifi69 

1.867 

4.135 

2.485'  3.015 

2.805 

4.373 

4.610 

4.273 

4.027 

1.192 

8.560 

3.300 

30.642 

H70 

5.542 

2.530 

6.995   2.155 

1.150 

8.090 

1.896 

3.422 

6.794 

2.699 

0.904 

4.020 

46.188 

lo71 

5.224 

2.340 

4.082   3.448 

2.302 

3.340 

1.255 

2.800 

1.290 

1.185 

3.105 

2.360 

33.731 

Means.... 

2.724 

2.788 

2.795!  2.648 

3.281 

2.810 

3.092 

2.976 

3.633 

2.416 

3.348 

8.109 

35.615 

\Mr.  Monk,] 
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TABLB 
Saowiiro  Ddth  or  Smyw  in  Ikohm  im  baoh  Mouth  ahd  xx  tarn  Ybab,  rBOM  IMS  to  1871, 
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Tki  letter  8  demeiee  that  Snow  feU,  lut  thai  the  mmmuU  «nm  inappreeUMe. 


TewiL 

Jan. 

1 
Feb.    Mar. 

1 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Year. 

IBa... 

14.3 

14.4 

25.7 

0.1 

•  • 

1 
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Highest  and  Lowest  Tbmpbbatures. 

The  part  of  the  Province  in  which  the  temperature  is  lowest  in  the  winter  is  the 
north  and  north-east,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ottawa  and  along  the  Ottawa  River,  for  example. 
We  have  not  had  observations  taken  for  any  length  of  time  higher  up  the  river  than 
Pembroke.  In  the  region  of  the  Ottawa  also  the  highest  temperature  in  summer  prevails. 
There  the  climate  is  far  more  continental  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Province ;  that 
section  of  the  country  being  far  away  from  the  lakes,  the  climate  is  very  much  the  same 
as  in  some  of  the  Western  States. 

Tempebatubb  at  Fitzbot  HarbouBi  Pbmbbokb,  Simoob  Ain>  Hamilton. 

In  1878  the  temperature  at  Fitzroy  Harbour  was  30.07*  below  zero,  and  at  Pembroke 
25°  below ;  while  the  highest  temperature  in  the  summer  was  99.08*  at  Fitzroy  Harbour 
and  97.03*  at  Pembroke.  In  the  south  and  south-west  the  lowest  temperature  was  at 
Simcoe,  14  degrees  below  zero,  and  the  highest  temperature  at  Hamilton,  being  about  the 
KHme  as  at  Ottawa. 

EvFEOT  OF  Large  Bodies  of  Watbr. 

Large  bodies  of  water  do  not  get  heated  up  so  rapidly  as  the  land,  and  they  oool  the 
air  while  it  is  passing  over  them  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  air  gets  a  little  distance  inland,  it 
becomes  heated  up  by  the  land  it  is  passing  over. 

\Mr.  i/onA.1 
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Tbmpebatubb  in  the  Wbstbbh  Statu. 

We  have  an  example  of  thia  in  the  Western  States,  where  we  get  temperatures  of 
107*  and  108*  in  the  shade,  in  the  snmmer. 

Rainfall  in  Jult,  Spbino,  and  Fall. 

Taking  the  ProTinoe  as  a  whole  a  greater  amount  of  rain  falls  in  July  than  in  anj 
other  montia  in  the  year ;  but  the  wettest  months  in  the  year  occur  in  the  spring  and  fall 
when  the  showers  are  more  frequent.  The  larger  amount  falling  in  July  is  probably  due 
to  thunder  storms  in  which  the  rain  falls  heavily  for  a  short  time. 

Raintall  in  Ssptbxbbb  and  Novbmbbr  or  Tobontow 

In  Toronto  the  month  in  which  the  aggregate  of  rain  and  melted  snow  is  greatest  is 
September,  in  that  month  it  amounts  to  as  much  as  3.72  inches.  The  month  in  which  it 
b  next  highest  here  is  19ovember,  when  it  amounts  to  3.3,  and  the  next  highest  month  is 
Biay  with  3.2  inches.  There  is  a  great  variation  here  in  the  amount  of  rainfall.  I  believe 
that  on  one  occasion  in  June  is  was  over  8  inches,  and  on  another  oooasion  in  the  same 
month  it  only  amounted  to  a  little  over  half  an  inch. 

Distribution  or  Rainfall. 

With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  rain  throughout  the  Provinoe  I  may  remark  that 
there  is  apparently  a  district  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  comparatively  high  table  land 
on  which  Stratford,  Oranton,  and  Mount  Forest  are  situated,  where  the  total  deposit  of 
rain  and  snow  is  somewhat  greater  than  at  neighbouring  places. 

Mbtbobolooigal  Rbpobt  for  1878. 

If  we  turn  to  the  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  meteorological  service  for  1878» 
the  last  published,  we  find  that  apart  from  the  data  respecting  the  rainfall  for  the  various 
stations  in  the  Province,  there  is  given  on  page  208  a  table  from  which  we  can  obtain  the 
average  rainfall  for  certain  districts  for  eight  or  more  years. 

AvBRAGB  Fall  or  Rain  and  Snow. 

I  have  added  to  this  the  data  regarding  the  fall  of  snow,  obtained  from  this  as  well 
as  the  earlier  reports,  and  I  find  the  average  total  fall  of  rain  and  snow  to  be  as  follows : — 

In  the  west  and  south-W6st,and  west  and  north-west  districts  33*1  inches  per  annum. 

In  the  central  district 27-5       "        " 

In  the  north  and  north-east 29-5      **        *' 

And  throughout  the  whole  of  Ontario 30*9      <*        ^ 

NUMBKB  OF  RaINT   DATB. 

Fh>m  the  same  sources  of  information  I  find  the  average  number  of  days  on  whicU 
rain  fell  to  have  been  as  follows : — 

In  the  west  and  south-west 93 

In  the  north  and  north-west 92 

.  In  the  central 86 

In  the  north  and  north-east 91 

And  in  the  whole  of  Ontaria 91 
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NviiBBB  or  Show  Dat& 

And  tlie  days  on  which  snow  fell  to  have  been 

In  the  west  and  south-west • 49^ 

In  the  north  and  north-west 65 

In  the  oentral 50 

And  in  the  north  and  north-east    57 

While  throoghout  the  whole  of  Ontario  the  number  was 54 

RuH  AMD  Sirow  Fall  nr  Toaoiraa 

From  the  published  records  of  the  Magnetic  Obserratory  I  find  the  ayerage  rainlalt» 
not  including  snow,  in  Toronto  for  the  past  S9  years  to  haye  been  28*7  inches,  being  eight 
inches  more  than  the  average  for  the  Proyince  for  eight  or  more  years.  The  rain  and 
snow  fall  together  amounted  to  35*8  inches,  being  nearly  five  inches  more  than  for  the 
whole  Proyinoe.  The  average  number  of  days  on  which  rain  fell  was  110,  or  19  above 
the  average  for  tha  Province^  and  the  average  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  was  63,. 
or  above» 

COHPAEXSOH  WITH  EHGLAlflk. 

The  rainfall  in  Ontario  compares  very  favourably  with  that  in  England  both  in> 
amount  and  distribution.  In  England  the  effect  of  locality  on  the  rainfall  is  well  seen ; 
for  we  find  that  in  the  west  it  is  very  much^greater  than  in  the  east^ 

*  Raihvall  nr  Wbst  Ekglakd. 

Buchan,  who  is  an  authority  on  that  matter,  says  that  the  average  rainfall  in  the 
west  is  from  80  to  150  inches,  and  in  some  years  it  is  higher.  Thus,  at  Seathwaite,  in. 
Cumberland,  it  was  183^  inches  in  1861,  and  at  the  Stye  224|  inches  in  1866.  Away 
from  the  hills,  however,  still  in  the  wes^  it  is  from  30  to  45  incheSi 

Baikfall  nr  East  Enqlakd. 

In  the  east  of  the  island  and  in  the  principal  agricultural  districts  it  is  from  20  to- 
28  inches,  very  much  lower  than  Ontario.     It  should,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  in  Great  Britain  it  is  considered  a  very  heavy  rain  if  an  inch  falls  in  one  day,  it  Uh 
not  so  hera 

Mori  Fbkqubnt  Rains  nr  Enqlahd. 
Bain  falls  laofe  frequently  in  England  than  it  dow  in  this  ooontry. 

1 


I 


fixAVT  Raiits  IV  Oakada. 


Here  we  have  had  as  much  as  three  inches  and  a  half  in  a  day.  In  August,  1878,. 
3*45  inches  fell  in  a  very  short  time,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  there  was  an« 
other  heavy  rain  causing  great  floods  throughout  the  country. 

EnrsoTS  or  Wxathbb  ov  Agbioulturs. 

It  is  probable  that  we  shall  find  the  weather  affecting  agriculture  principally  by 
m^^ntt  of  the  changes  in  temperature,  moisture  in  the  air,  and  the  amount  deposited  in 
the  shape  of  rain,  snow,  or  dew,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  the  state  of  the 
sky,  whether  clear,  fair,  or  doudy,  and  the  amount  of  sunshine  depending  upon  ik 
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TiMPBBATUBB  OV  CB0PI» 

It  18  well  known  that,  other  things  being  eqnal,  onless  the  temperature  remains  above 
«  certain  point  tor  a  certain  period,  crops. will  not  come  to  perfection.  Both  this  point 
and  the  duration  of  the  period  vary  with  different  crops. 

Yaeiatioh  with  DivFraBVT  Cbops. 

It  is  eomparatiyely  seldom  that  wheat  will  come  to  perfection  in  the  district  near 
Hudson's  Bay  aboTe  James'  Bay,  whereas  oats  seldon  if  ever  fail.  It  is  the  same  way  on 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  But  the  degree  of  perfection  at  which  crops  arrive  is  influ- 
enced very  largely  by  the  changes  in  the  temperature  during  the  whole  period  from  the 
time  of  germination  cmwards. 

EfiBcnn  ov  Spbiito  Whxat  aitd  Fall  Wheat. 

We  have  had  illustrations  of  this  during  the  present  season  the  disastrous  eftects 
t»n  spring  wheat  being  due  almost  entirely  to  the  rapid  changes  from  warm  to  cold 
weather  during  the  spring  and  summer.  Again,  the  killing  of  the  fall  wheat  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  spring  was  due  to  the  same  cause.  If  the  weather  had  remained 
steadily  cold  or  warm  the  effect  would  have  been  different.  It  should,  however,  be  noticed 
that  in  many  places  the  fall  wheat  was  not  destroyedi  which  shows  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing information  as  to  the  influence  of  locality. 

TsXPBRATimS  OV  THE   SOIU 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  soil  plays  an  important  part  here.  Wa  have  had 
no  observations  taken  in  Ontario  with  reference  to  that  matter ;  but  they  have  been  taken 
elsewhere.  In  1867  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  placed  a  sum  of  money  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Scottish  Meterological  Society,  of  which  he  was  president,  for  the  purpose  of  obser- 
vations which  might  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  the  temperature  of  the  soiL 

Obssbvations. 

The  result  of  observations  taken  at  various  places  was  as  follows : — At  a  depth  ot 
three  inches  in  drained  soils  the  temperature  exceeded  that  of  the  air,  during  the  month  of 
July,  to  the  extent  of  2*4  degrees  on  the  mean  of  four  stations,  whereas  on  trnder-drainad 
or  badly-drctined  soils  the  temperature  was  less  than  that  of  the  air  by  0*7  of  a  degree.  In 
heavy  soils  it  was  2*1  degrees ;  but  when  the  soQ  was  heavy  and  under-drained  it  was  '5 
of  a  degree  below.  These  results  were  obtained  when  the  thermometers  were  sunk  under 
the  ground  under  a  crop  of  old  grass ;  but  in  ground  where  nothing  grew,  which  remained 
just  as  it  hod  been  dug,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  was  still  more  in  excess  than  that  of 
the  air.  It  is  inferred  from  observations  of  the  wind  in  connection  with  these  observa- 
tions of  the  soil,  that  the  higher  temperatures  of  the  soil  serve  somewhat  to  counteract 
the  ^^Killing  effect  of  the  cold  winds  in  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  soiL 

Tbxpbratubb  of  Soil  in  Summeb. 

Observations  taken  in  the  month  of  January  show  that  *the  reverse  conditions  pre- 
vail then,  so  that  it  has  been  proved  that  in  summer  the  soil  is  considerably  warmer  than 
the  air  resting  on  it,  and  in  the  winter  considerably  colder.  Again,  the  amount  of  heat 
radiated  from  different  kinds  of  soil  has  its  effect^  for  certain  soils  cool  down  much  more 
rapidly  than  others. 

Glashibb's  Exfebiments. 

Experiments  by  Mr.  Glashier  show  that  if  the  relative  cooling  power  of  long  grass 
[Mr.  Monk.] 
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be  repreflented  by  1,000,  that  of  mow  will  be  657,  garden  mould  472,  nnd  454,  atone 
380,  and  gravel  288. 

Data  Bbquibbb. 

With  regard  to  temperature^  then,  we  must  obtain  the  following  data  if  we  wish 
to  Imow  its  mfluenoe  on  crops,  MBuming,  of  course,  that  we  haye  crop  reoords  at  the* 
same  time: — 

1.  Highest  temperature  in  eaok  month 

2.  Lowest  temperature  in  each  month. 
8.  Monthly  range. 

4.  Greatest  daUy  range. 

5.  Mean  of  all  the  highest 

6.  Mean  of  all  the  lowest 

7.  Mean  daily  range. 

8.  Mean  temperature. 

9.  Number  of  times  when  the  maximum  temperature  exceeded  certain  points. 

10.  Number  of  times  when  tlie  minimum  temperature  was  below  certain  points. 

11.  Number  of  times  when  the  mean  temperature  was  above  or  below  certain  points.. 

As  well  as  a  general  statemenl  regarding  the  steadiness  or  the  reverse  of  the  tem<^ 
perature  at  any  period  throughout  the  month 

MoBB  NuMBBOus  Obsbavatiovb  Nbbdxd. 

Records  must  be  obtained  from  as  many  places  as  possible ;  in  fact,  means  should  bo 
provided  for  taking  observations  in  every  township  throughout  the  P^vincew 

Ikstbumsnts  Rbquibbd. 

To  obtain  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  vapour  present  in  the  atmosphere 
is  rather  a  difficult  proceeding ;  and  it  is  not  probable  that  eveil  if  reliable  instruments 
were  supplied,  the  time  and  care  would  be  generally  given  to  taking  the  necessary  obser- 
vations. The  instruments  which  are  generally  used  throughout  the  world  for  this  purpose 
are  what  are  called  the  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers.  The  bulb  of  one  of  these  is  left 
in  the  ordinary  condition,  and  that  of  the  other  is  kept  saturated  by  water  drawn  to  the 
bulb  by  capillary  attraction^  the  difference  between  the  readings  of  the  two  instruments 
giving  the  data  for  calculating  what  is  known  as  the  '*  pressure  of  vapour." 

ObBAT  OaBB  NbOBSSABT — BbSULTS  that  mat  Bp  NOTSD, 

Oreat  care  is  required  in  the  taking  of  these  observations  and  in  working  out  the  re* 
suits.  We  can,  however,  Approximately  attain  our  object  in  various  ways,  such  as  by 
noting  the  presence  or  absence  of  dew  on  dear,  calm  nights,  by  recording  fogs,  mists,  eta 
The  hygrometric  observations  are  onlv  taken  at  the  principal  stations,  and  very  little  use 
has  been  made  of  them  so  far. 

I   DiBlOTIOH  09  THB  WlKDu 

The  amount  of  moisture  present  in  the  air  also  depends  to  some  extent  on  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  the  west  and  north-west  winds  being  notably  dry,  while  the  east  and 
south-east  are  vapour-bearing  winds.  It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  exact  influence  of  rain  on 
vegetation ;  but  we  know  that  if  it  is  less  in  amount  than  usual,  vegetation  does  not 
thrive ;  if  more,  it  is  liable  to  cause  serious  damage  to  the  crops.  It  is,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  know  how  the  crops  have  grown  during  certain  periods,  and  what  the  rainfall  hat' 
heen  during  the  same  periods. 

\Mr.  Monk.] 
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Details  or  Obsbbvatioks  ab  to  Rahtvall. 

The  observationB  required  with  respeot  to  rainfall  are,  the  depth  of  rain,  the  time  of 
the  beginning  and  ending  of  it,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind  daring  the  rain.  The 
object  of  taking  observations  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  would  be,  that  by  having 
records  from  each  locality  one  could  judge  as  to  what  wind  would  be  most  likely  to  be  ac- 
companied by  rain,  while  the  wind  may  be  blowing  from  the  west,  over  a  large  section  of 
country,  something  in  the  locality  may  divert  it  into  a  south-west  wind,  and  if  it  could 
be  shown  that  this  was  a  general  thing  it  would  be  of  great  importanoa  to  the  farmen  to 
know  itb 

Weather  Probabilitieb. 

If  the  stations  at  which  observations  were  taken  were  as  numerous  as  it  is  desirable 
they  should  be,  we  would  then  be  able  to  give  a  very  much  better  idea  to  the  farmer  of 
the  probabilities  of  the  weather.  The  object  of  the  Dominion  service  is  to  let  people 
know,  as  far  as  possible,  the  probabilities  of  the  weather  for  the  next  twenty-four  hours. 
These  predictions  are  published  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  consequently  may  not 
be  seen  by  the  farmer  in  time  to  be  of  any  use  to  him, 

Effbot  or  Dbstbuotiok  of  Forbsib. 

Great  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  destruction  of  forests  as  influencing  the  fall  of 
rain.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  upon  the  subject  We  are  all  aware  of 
instances  of  damage  being  done  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  forests.  But  there  has 
been  a  dispute  as  to  this  very  question.  It  is  maintained  that  the  amount  of  rainfall  is 
not  a^ected  by  the  destruction  of  the  forests ;  but  I  venture  to  say  that,  at  any  rate,  itB 
distribution  is ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  questions  that  we  should  be  able  to  settle  definitely 
by  means  of  the  observations  proposed.  I  doubt  whether  any  country  is  more  satisfac- 
torily situated  for  this  purpose  tluui  Ontaria 

Important  to  Agrtoulturists. 

It  is  the  number  of  times  when  rain  falls  that  appears  to  be  the  point  on  which  the 
whole  question  turns ;  but  it  is  not  this  alone,  it  is  the  duration  of  the  fall,  and  the 
amounts  Therefore  we  should  proceed  to  ascertain,  in  addition  to  what  I  have  pointed 
out  before,  the  number  of  days  when  the  rainfall  has  exceeded,  say,  for  example,  one 
quarter  inch,  one  half  inch,  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  one  inch,  eta,  and  the  average 
time  it  has  taken  in  falling  at  the  various  depths. 

Rainfall  ik  Relation  to  Woodbd  and  Unwoodbd  Districts. 

This  is  a  point  which,  I  believe,  has  never  attracted  attention  before,  and  I  consider ' 
it  the  most  important  of  all,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view ;  for  there  appears  to  be 
little  doubt  that  the  rain  &dls  more  heavily  in  open  districts  than  near  forests,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  duration  of  the  fall  is  less  than  near  wooded  districts.  It  falls  also  less 
frequently  in  unwooded  districts.  Heavy  showers  of  rain  of  short  duration  do  much 
less  good  than  light  continued  rains,  for  the  former  have  not  sufficient  time  to  soak  into 
the  ground,  and  therefore  drain  away  rapidly.  The  heavy  rains,  besides  damaging  crops, 
often  give  rise  to  disastrous  freshets.  There  is,  therefore,  a  field  here  for  investigation, 
which  should  prove  very  productive  of  valuable  results. 

Farmers'  Bulletins. 

I  have  shown  that  it  is  important  that  we  should  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  direo- 
iLoii  of  the  wind  during  rainfall,  and  that  it  is  also  to  be  desired  that  the  prevailing  winds 
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for  each  day  be  noted,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  have  data  from  which  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  the  kind  of  weather  accompanying  winds  from  different  directions  in  yariona 
localities.  This  knowledge  haa  been  turned  to  account  in  the  United  States,  where  they 
state  on  the  farmers'  bulletins,  issued  every  month,  the  kind  of  weather  which  may  be 
looked  for  in  diiTerent  localities,  when  the  wind  .is  from  a  certain  direction.  Such  a  know- 
ledge as  this  amounts  to  giving  the  farmer  the  data  from  which  he  can  ascertain  the 
probable  weather  for  himself.  How  valuable  this  information  would  prove  during  the 
harvesting  season,  the  farmer  alone  can  telL 

DaILT  BbOORD  NlOESSABT — SuKSHIKB  AS  AVFIOTIlfO  ObOPS. 

To  complete  the  returns  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  kind  of  weather  prevuling 
during  the  day,  or  certain  portions  of  the  day,  should  be  recorded,  so  that  we  may  obtain 
some  idea  regarding  the  duration  of  sunshine.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  as  illustrating 
the  necessity  for  information  on  this  point,  that  wheat  is  found  to  require  more  sunshine 
for  its  proper  development  than  any  other  grain,  barley  next^  and  oats  least  of  alL  In 
order  to  make  an  intelligent  practical  use  of  this  information,  reports  of  the  condition  of 
the  crops  should  be  obtained  from  as  many  places  as  possible. 

BsooiDS  or  Fabm  Gfbbations  BsQumsD. 

I  have  not  prepared  a  de^te  form  showing  how  the  data  required  are  to  bo 
obtained ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  present  to  stote  that  the  date  of  sowing,  the  con- 
dition at  stated  intervals,  and  the  ultimate  degree  of  the  perfection  of  the  various  crops, 
should  be  noted  according  to  some  uniform  plan,  in  order  that  the  returns  may  be  made 
strictly  comparable. 

A   M0M1!HLT  WbATBIB  AlTD  GbOP    BsPOBT  WaXTBD. 

The  aspect  of  the  ftdds,  the  soil,  drainage,  etc.,  would  also  have  to  be  taken  into 
account.  The  presence  of  blight,  rust,  or  any  other  disease  might  be  reported  on  tiie 
same  form  or  separately.  The  result  of  a  comparison  of  the  record  of  crops  and  the 
Wdatiier  should  be  made  available  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly  weather  and  crop  report  to 
farmers  ttixoiighoiit  the  Province. 

KnOWLBDGIS  as  to  LoCALinSS  USKTUL. 

A  practical  benefit  to  the  farmer  from  such  investigations,  would  be  that  a  knowledge 
of  the  influence  of  locality  would  be  obtained,  from  which  we  should  be  in  a  position  to 
judge  of  the  capabilities  of  certain  localities.  This  information  is  only  usuaUy  to  be 
obtained  by  an  extended  experience  occupying  a  considerable  period  of  time.    In  many 

E laces  every  new-comer  has  to  find  out  tiie  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  for 
imself. 

IbsooiroBPTioirs  to  bb  Bbmovbd. 

Then  these  reports  would  prove  perhaps  as  good  immigration  pamphlets  as 
•could  be  found ;  for  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Und  of  weather  which  prevails,  as 
well  as  the  class  of  crops  which  thrive  best  in  any  locality,  could  easily  be  gained  firom 
them.  As  our  climate  is  so  often  subject  to  abuse,  and  as  we  have  at  present,  in  a  shape 
to  be  appreciated  by  the  general  public,  very  little  information  at  hand  to  prove  that  this 
abuse  is  not  merited,  this  is  by  no  means  an  nnimportand  feature.  The  climate  of 
different  localities  should  be  compared  with  that  of  those  places  which  have  similar 
weather  conditions  in  Europe,  etc.  People  in  England  imagine  our  climate  is  mudi 
colder  than  it  is,  and  that  the  fisdl  of  rain  is  less  than  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
England. 
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PXBIODIGAL  OoVDinON  OV  THB  CbOF8. 

To  the  farmen  generaQji^the  monthly  weather  and  erop  report  would  prove  an 
aeenraie  guide  as  to  the  state  of  the  yarions  kinds  of  crops  fix>m  month  to  month,  and 
afford  them  a  knowledge  of  the  extensive  failure  or  otherwise  of  any  crop,  and  thus  plaoe 
ihem  in  a  better  position  to  know  what  steps  to  take  for  the  future. 

EvnoTS  or  tbs  Oloutm  oir  Plaxts  aitd  AMUfALS. 

Not  the  least  important  advantage  would  be  that  an  opportunity  would  be  given  to 
deduce  from  the  data  to  be  obtained,  by  comparison  as  before  stated,  with  the  information 
respecting  the  climate  of  other  countries,  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  and  animals  which 
would  thrive  here,  a  knowledge  which  can  only  be  gained  at  present  by  repeated  experi- 
ment. If  these  experiments  do  not  succeed,  the  ohmate  may  be  blamed  without  reason. 
There  are  breeds  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc.,  which  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  stock  the 
oountxy  with.    As  an  illustration  I  might  refer  to  Saxony  sheep. 

Baxont  Bhxep — ^PiiAirrs. 

When  I  was  here  some  time  ago,  I  saw  some  samples  of  Saxony  wool.  Now,  it 
strikes  me  as  probable  that  the  sheep  bearing  that  wool  could  be  profitably  kept  in 
Ontario,  because  as  far  as  I  can  learn  at  present,  I  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
any  great  difference  betwen  the  climate  of  Saxony  and  that  of  some  parts  of  this  Province. 
There  are  many  plants,  the  growth  of  which,  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  cUmate  was 
favourable,  might  prove  a  vast  benefit  to  the  coimtry. 

BuGHT — Bust. 

Apart  firom  these  considerations,  there  are  many  scientific  questions  which  require 
investigation,  such  as  the  manner  in  which  the  weather  affects  blight,  rust,  etc.,  and  the 
soil  of  the  localities  in  which  these  diseases  or  conditions  prevail  most  extensively,  as 
the  growth  and  spread  of  diseases  which  may  affect  crops  of  any  kind.  It  is  only  by 
obtaining  such  information  that  we  place  ourselves  in  a  position  to  study  and  overcome, 
if  possible,  their  effects. 

Pbobabls  Oausbs  of  Bust. 

As  rust  seems  to  occur  on  all  kinds  of  soil,  many  adopt  the  view  that  its  dissemi- 
nation is  to  be  ascribed  to  meteorological  conditions,  and  that  it  is  brought  on  by  damp 
and  hot  weather,  or  by  great  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature.  It  seems  to  be  pretty 
well  understood,  now  ^at  it  is  disseminated,  I  will  not  not  say  caused,  by  the  wheat 
being  in  rather  a  weak  state  perhaps,  a  heavy  rain  fEilling,  and  very  hot  weather  coming 
afterward,  causing  the  sap  to  rise  suddenly  in  the  wheat.  The  cells  being  weak,  they 
burst,  and  that  leaves  a  land  of  nidus  for  this  fungus,  the  rust.  If  this  be  so,  it  shows 
the  necessity  for  drainage. 

Township  Bepobtb. 

The  information  which  I  propose  should  be  gathered  would  be  of  no  service  what- 
ever for  the  purpose  of  weather  predictions  from  day  to  day.  For  that  purpose  you 
would  require  to  have  telegraphic  communications  from  a  larse  district  of  country.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  information  for  studying  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  crops,  there 
should  be  reports  from  as  many  places  in  the  Province  as  possible — perhaps  from  every 
township,  or  at  least  from  stations  not  more  than  ten  miles  apart. 
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Btbtbx  in  Dbmmabk — SiMFLB  Pbocbss. 

In  Denmark,  they  have  the  rain  stations  at  every  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  I  do  not 
see  any  reason  why  we  should  not  have  them  in  Ontario  within  every  ten  miles,  as  the 
observations  would  take  very  little  time,  and  need  not  be  taken  till  the  last  thing  before 
retiring  at  night.  Then  if  the  &rmer  who  took  the  observations,  would  note  on  the 
same  fOrm  whioh  he  used  for  them,  anything  noticeikble  in  connection  with  his  crop,  we 
should  be  able  to  learn  a  great  deal  that  would  be  of  use  to  the  agricultural  community. 

AORIOULTURAL  MxTBOBOLOOT — QUBLPH   COLLBOl. 

In  oonnMClon  with  the  subject  of  agrictdtural  meteorology,  I  have  some  suggestions 
to  make  with  respect  to  its  study  by  the  students  at  the  college  in  Ouelph.  At  present^ 
observations  are  taken  there  with  a  barometer  and  thermometer  twice  daily,  at  seven  a.m., 
and  two  p.m.  These  are  of  very  little  service,  as  they  do  not  give  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  day.  So  far  as  I  am  aware  there  are  no  observations  ti^en  with  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  the  soiL  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  necessary  that  a  stu> 
dent  of  agriculture  should  have  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
weather  i^ects  the  soil,  crops,  eta,  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 

iNSTBUOriOH  TO   BB   GiVBK. 

In  pursuance  of  this  idea  it  will  be  seen  that  the  study  of  climatology  at  the  college 
must  necessarily  be  placed  upon  a  better  footing.  Not  only  should  the  student  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  method  of  taking  the  ordinary  observations,  and  acquire, 
through  practice,  the  art  of  taking  them  correctly,  but  he  should  be  made  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  temperature  of  different  soils,  both  drained  and  undrained.  It  would 
be  well,  therefore,  that  in  addition  to  having  the  ordinary  weather  observations  taken 
regularly,  thermometers  be  obtained  for  taking  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  various 
depths  down  to  three  or  six  inches,  and  that  the  records  of  these  thermometers  be  care- 
fully studied  by  the  students.  The  study  of  storms,  their  progress,  eta,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  influence  the  general  weather  conditions  of  the  Province,  should  have  a  promi> 
nent  place  in  the  ourriciUttm  of  the  college.  I  also  think  it  would  be  well  that  the  stu- 
dents should  gain  a  practical  experience  regarding  the  method  of  making  returns,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  defects  which  sometimes  occur  in  them.  They  would  thus  be  placed 
in  a  better  position  to  advance  the  science  of  climatology,  by  becoming  inteUigent 
observers  when  they  leave  the  college.  It  would  not  be  necessary  that  the  Observations 
taken  at  the  college  should  be  such  as  are  taken  at  a  high  class  station  like  the*  Toronto 
observatory;  the  observations  which  should  be  taken  would  be  such  as  the  highest  and 
lowest  temperature  of  the  day,  the  depth  of  the  rainfall,  the  number  of  days  of  rainfall, 
the  temperature  of  the  soil,  eta 

Apparatus  Albbadt  on  Hand. 

To  Mr,  Df/mond, — ^I  believe  the  Dominion  Government,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
President  of  the  Agiicultural  College,  sent  some  instruments  to  the  institution  on  condi- 
tion that  observations  should  be  taken,  and  that  afterwards  it  was  the  wish  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  purchase  the  instruments  from  the  Government,  and  they  were  purchased.  I 
understand  the  instruments  were  sold  to  the  college  at  cost  price,  on  the  condition  that 
returns  should  be  forwarded  to  the  head  of&ce  here  in  Toronto ;  but  they  never  were  for- 
warded. I  think,  however,  that  if  the  importance  of  the  study  of  meteorology  were 
fully  recognized,  Uie  observations  would  be  taken  fully  and  accurately. 

HoUBS  rOB  TAKING   0B8BBVA.TI0NS. 

The  observations  are  usually  taken,  at  stations  of  a  similar  class  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine  at  night     With 
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regard  to  temperature,  if  you  take  an  observatiou  at  seyeiQ  o'clock,  one  at  two,  and  one 
at  nine  o'clock,  doable  the  last  obaervation,  add  the  whole  together,  and  then  divide  by 
fenr,  yon  obtain  the  mean.  You  can  obtain  the  mean  from  the  aelf-regiatering  thermo- 
meter. I  think  that  an  arithmetical  mean,  taken  from  the  maTimum  and  tnim'miim  ther- 
mometers at  the  Agricultural  College,  would  lie  sufficiently  accurate  for  agricultural 
purposea 

"Plax  or  Dominion  Qotbbnhxnt. 

The  plan  adopted  by  the  Dominion  Goyemment  for  obtaining  obeervations  includes 
the  lending  of  instruments  to  those  who  will  forward  obserrations,  and  who  are  likely  to 
do  so  permanently.  The  returns  are  made  weekly  and  monthly.  It  would  be  just  as  im- 
portant to  teach  the  student  of  agriculture  what  relation  the  atmosphere  bears  to  agriculture, 
as  to  teach  him  the  influence  of  different  soils.  Considering  that  the  science  of  meteorology 
is  made  so  prominent  a  study  in  England,  on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  United  States,  I 
think  it  has  not  received  the  attention  that  it  should  have  at  the  Agricultural  College. 

Obsbbtations  at  Lansino* 

To  the  Chairman, — I  believe  that  at  Lansing,  Michigan,  they  pay  special  attention 
to  taking  the  observations  of  the  weather.  I  am  not  certain  whether  they  take  observa- 
tions of  the  soil ;  I  think  not.  If  the  student  of  agriculture  were  taught  meteorology, 
as  he  might  be,  he  would  know  more  about  the  effect  of  different  winds,  and  the  weather  that 
accompanied  winds  from  different  quarters. 

Amount  or  Sunshinb. 

To  Mr.  Dymond, — ^It  would  be  important  to  know  the  amount  of  sunshine  to  iriiich 
different  fields  were  exposed.  On  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  wheat  will  not  ripen,  because 
the  sky  is  nearly  always  obscured  by  clouds :  but  on  the  east  side,  where  the  clouds  dis- 
perse, it  can  be  raised,  although  the  temperature  is  lower  perhaps  on  the  east  side  than 
on  the  west  The  object  of  taking  observations  is  not  that  the  man  who  takes  them  may 
keep  the  knowledge  he  thus  gains  to  himself,  and  experiment  with  it  for  his  own  benefit 
alone^  but  that  that  knowledge  may  be  disseminated  amongst  the  farming  oommunity. 

A  Sbbibs  or  Obsbbvations  Nbobssabt. 

It  would  be  of  great  service  if,  by  taking  observations,  you  could  assist  a  man  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  crops  he  could  grow  best  in  certain  localities.  In  order 
to  give  him  this  knowledge,  however,  it  would  be  necessary  that  observations  should  be 
taken  for  some  time.  If,  then,  it  were  found  by  a  series  of  observations  for  a  certain 
time,  that  it  would  be  better  to  sow  a  certain  crop  earlier  than  it  had  previously  been 
sown,  that  would  be  a  very  valuable  piece  of  knowledge  gained. 

Obain  Obowino  in  Sibbbia. 

Orain  is  grown  in  Siberia,  which  is  one  of  the  coldest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
ground  there  is  ordinarily  frozen ;  but  it  thaws  out  in  the  summer  to  a  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  the  people  to  get  in  their  crops,  and  these  come  to  maturity  before  it  becomes 
frozen  again.  It  is  not  the  temperature  alone,  therefore,  on-  which  the  ripening  of  grain 
depends.  Wheat  requires  the  most  sunshine  of  any  cereal ;  I  think  barley  next,  and  oats 
the  least  of  all  for  their  development  The  Dominion  Government  has  so  far  paid  no 
attention  to  agricultural  meteorology.  The  instruments  necessary  for  taking  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  soil  have  been  so  greatly  improved  that  I  could  not  tell  you  the  best  at  the 
present  day.  There  are  no  stations  in  Ontario  where  the  temperature  of  the  soil  is  taken 
— ^none  in  Canada  that  I  am  aware  of.  The  temperature  should  be  taken  at  depths  of 
half  an  inch,  an  inch,  eta  You  would  require  four  or  five  thermometers  for  each  place 
at  which  observations  were  taken,  one  for  each  kind  of  soiL  I  tihink  good  instruments 
cost  about  three  or  four  dollars  each. 
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Unitormity  or  Instbuhkntb. 

It  is  neoeBBary  that  meterological  observations  of  any  sort  should  be  taken  with 
instruments  which  are  exactly  alika  The  thermometers  in  use  in  the  Canadian  service 
are  compared  at  Kew,  and  the  records  of  these  instruments  are  strictly  comparable. 
The  instruments  for  the  observation  of  rainfall  should  also  be  exactly  alike.  It  is 
necessary  to  have  the  same  kind  of  instruments  and  the  same  method  of  recording  obser- 
vations. The  mouths  of  the  instruments  for  taking  the  rainfall  should  all  be  of  the  same 
diameter  or  area. 

Pbbsbnt  Mbthod  or  Bsoobdivo  Obsbrvatiokb* 

The  method  of  recording  the  rainfall  at  present  employed  throughout  the  Dominion 
is  as  follows : — ^A  rain-gauge,  having  a  mouth  whose  area  measures  exactly  ten  square 
inches^  is  supplied.  The  depth  of  the  rain  is  found  by  dividing  the  cubic  indies  of  water 
by  ten.  A  glass  measure  is  supplied  for  measuring  cubic  inches.  When  snow  falls  the 
depth  is  measured  in  several  places,  and  the  mean  of  the  whole  taken.  Ten  inches  of 
snow  are  calculated  to  represent  one  inch  of  rain.  The  reason  for  having  the  mouth  of 
the  rain-gauge  exactly  the  size  mentioned  is  that  unless  this  is  the  case,  the  glass  measures 
would  require  to  be  graduated  differently,  or  else  special  tables  must  be  compiled  for  giv- 
ing the  depth  of  rain,  corresponding  to  the  cubic  contents  received  by  the  gauge.  The 
circular  form  of  the  gauge  is  considered  the  best,  as  the  amount  of  water  received  in  one 
of  this  shape  is  not  influenced  by  the  direction  of  the  currents  of  air.  You  can,  of  course, 
obtain  an  approximate  idea  of  Uie  fall  of  rain  by  exposing  any  vessel  with  perpendicular 
sides  and  flat  bottom,  and  measuring  the  amount  of  water  receiyed,  by  a  foot  rule  ;  but 
for  sdentiflc  purposes  a  rain  gauge  constructed  on  the  plan  adopted  by  the  Canadian 
service  is  the  best.  The  funnel  shaped  mouth  of  the  gauge  prevents  any  loss  by  evapor- 
ation. 

Rrasoks  roB  Adtooatiko  thb  Study. 

In  advocating  the  study  of  meteorology  at  the  Agricultural  College  I  have  in  view  the 
education  of  a  number  of  men  in  the  science  who,  after  a  time,  would  make  observations 
all  over  the  Province  in  the  sections  in  which  they  were  resident  I  think  there  are  now 
about  50  places  at  which  observations  are  taken  in  Ontario ;  but  some  of  these  are  a  long 
distance  apart 

Thb  Edxtoatiokal  Dbpabtmbnt. 

The  system  was  first  started  about  ten  years  ago.  Some  time  prior  to  that  Professor 
Kingston  made  arrangements  with  the  Educational  Department  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario to  have  a  number  of  observations  taken  at  various  high  schools. 

■ 

Ohibt  STATioira 

There  is  a  chief  station  at  Toronto,  and  one  at  Woodstock  at  which  observations  are 
taken  at  stated  times  and  paid  for,  besides  four  or  five  other  stations  at  which  observations 
are  taken  and  telegraphed  for  the  purpose  of  predicting  the  weather  probabilities.  There ' 
are,  in  the  total  number  of  stations,  about  20  or  25  ^lat  are  voluntary.  I  think  there 
should  be  at  least  one  station  in  every  township ;  if  we  could  have  more  than  that  so 
much  the  better,  because  they  would  be  a  check  upon  one  another. 

Stations  in  England. — Cost  in  Ontabio. 

In  England  they  have  1,700  stations.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  of  the  observa- 
tions throughout  the  Province,  and  everything  connected  with  them,  including  what  might 
be  done  in  Guelph  in  the  way  of  instructing  students,  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way 
I  recommend,  at  a  cost  of  about  $5,000  per  annum,  providing  instruments  were  supplied. 
At  present  the  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers  cost  about  seven  dollars  apiece;  but 
I  think  for  agricultural  purposes  they  might  be  got  from  good  instrument  makers  and  be  veri- 
fied  in  Englimd  at  a  cost  of  three  or  four  dollars  each,  if  a  laige  numbcor  were  taJcen  at  a  time. 

[Mr.  M(mk.'\ 
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A  aoreen  would  be  required  for  the  thermometers  but  I  do  not  think  th^t  anything  else  would 
be  needed  at  the  conunon  stations,  though  it  would  be  necessary  to  haye  an  instrument  show- 
ing the  direction  of  the  wind  in  every  township.  Such  instruments  would  cost  about  a 
dollar  eacL  Each  station  might  be  furnished  with  instruments  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  or 
f  25.  I  think  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  observations  should  be  Toluntary,  because  it 
has  been  found  that  it  is  very  much  better  unless  they  are  well  paid  for.  Such  observa- 
tions would  only  occupy  about  five  minutes  a  day. 

SiMPLIOXTT  OV  THB  WOBS  TO  BS  DOKB. 

The  observations  are  so  simple  that  they  could  almost  be  taken  by  a  child.  I  do  not 
Buppose  that  we  should  be  able  at  once  to  find  persons  willing  to  take  them  in  every 
township ;  but  I  think  that  we  should  gradually  be  able  to  obtain  voluntary  observers  in 
every  township.  About  half  the  observations  at  present  taken  are  voluntarily  mada 
Some  of  the  stations  forward  the  reports  weekly,  some  monthly,  and  some  forward  them 
by  telegraph  every  day.  The  observations  at  the  stations  that  I  propose  should  be  for- 
warded at  the  end  of  every  month.  The  amount  of  rain&Jl,  the  temperature,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind,  and  the  kind  of  weather  are  all  that  I  think  should  be  noted  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  except  that  at  certain  stations  where  there  were  capable  persons,  I  think 
that  the  temperature  of  the  soil  at  certain  seasons  should  be  reported.  The  $5,000  a 
year  which  I  propose  should  be  voted  would  be  for  classifying  the  observations,  making 
out  a  weather  and  crop  report,  and  issuing  that  to  farmers.  The  crop  report  need  not 
aecessaiily  be  made  by  the  same  person  who  takes  the  other  obserTation& 

Thuvdbb  Stobms  Notbd. 

At  the  Toronto  Observatory  and  all  the  other  observing  stations,  thunder  storms  are 
regularly  entered,  but  they  have  not  been  classified  as  such  yet.  Whenever  rain  is  accom- 
panied by  a  thuxider  storm  there  is  a  special  mark  to  show  it^  Sometimes  the  observers 
aote  whether  the  storm  has  been  a  heavy  one  or  not. 

Eaikvall  on  High  Lands  ob  Low  Lands. 

On  high  lands  a  greater  amount  of  rain  necessarily  falls  than  on  low  lands.  The 
rainfall  in  some  parts  of  England  does  not  amount  to  more  than  20  inches  per  annum, 
imd  that  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient  to  bring  the  crops  to  perfection,  distributed  as  the  rain- 
Call  is  in  that  country.  In  no  place  in  Ontario  have  we  as  low  a  rainMl  as  that. 
The  amount  of  rainfall  is  not  so  important  as  its  distribution  and  its  retention  for  a  suf- 
ficient length  of  time  in  the  soil  The  soils  from  which  it  evaporates  most  quickly,  such 
Ml  sandy  soil,  require  more  frequent  rains — not  greater  amounts — than  loam  or  garden 
mould. 

Thb  Obbbals  and  Tbmpbbatubb. 

The  growth  of  such  cereals  as  are  produced  in  Ontario  does  not  depend  so  much  on 
tiaving  the  best  mean  temperature  as  on  having  the  temperature  remain  above  a  certain 
point  for  a  certain  period,  and  the  shorter  that  period  the  higher  the  temperature  would 
require  to  be.  It  is  found  that  if  the  temperature  remains  aboul^  65®  for  a  reasonable 
period  wheat  crops  and  the  like  will  ripen  very  well. 

Thb  Oulv  Stbkajc. 

The  fact  of  the  temperture  being  higher  in  the  western  portion  of  Europe  than  it  is 
in  Ontario,  in  the  same  latitudes,  is  entirely  owing  to  the  ixifluenco  of  the  gulf  stream. 
When  you  go  eastward  you  lose  the  efiect  of  that  influence,  and  the  climate  becomes 
more  continental  in  its  rigour,  so  that  in  Bussia,  in  the  same  latitudes,  you  will  find 
fcbout  the  same  temperature  prevailing  as  on  this  Continent. 

Effbot  of  Atmosphbbio  Elbotbioitt. 

The  effect  of  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  atmospheric  electricity  upon  a  growing  crop  is  a 
[Mr.  Monk] 
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qnettion  wU^hitbeiiigstadiedinFraiioe;  but  I  am  not  aware  what  the  resolta  haye  been 
flo  far.  We  haye  no  obeervationa  on  eleotrioitj  whatey er.  That  ia  a  moat  important  point 
that  we  haye  not  been  able  to  pay  much  attention  to  hitherto.  The  expenae  of  taking 
snoh  obeerrationfl,  proyiding  of  the  neoettary  inatnunentfli  etc.,  would  not  be  as  great  an 
obataele  in  the  way,  aa  the  necessity  of  haying  the  obaeryationa  made  by  expats  with 
great  oarefolnees.  I  think  that  sucJi  obaeryationa  might  be  left  to  gentlemen  of  great 
scientifio  attainmenta. 

Aguouutubal  Clixatoloot  in  Fbanob. 

With  respect  to  progress  in  agriooltnral  dimatology,  France  is  probably  in  adyance 
of  other  conntries.  In  1877  she  had  1200  stations  established  to  enable  her  people  to 
study  the  influence  of  the  weather  on  agriculture,  and  they  were  rapidly  progressing 
towuds  obtaining  records  from  each  of  the  8,600  communea. 

Thb  Ststbm  nr  Oxbmavt  and  Othu  Oouiitriis. 

Besides  the  general  meteorological  system  in  Germany,  special  inyestigations  are 
carried  on  in  Bayaria,  Prussia,  and  other  parta.  Austria  also  has  a  full  complement  of 
stationa.  Switierland  has  deyoted  her  attention  to  the  matter.  Denmark,  as  I  haye 
before  stated,  haa  a  rain  station  to  about  eyery  ten  miles,  and  in  En^^and  there  are  no 
less  than  1,700.  Sweeden  and  Norway  haye  been  obtaining  reports  for  some  years.  On 
this  continent,  beaidea  the  well  known  signal  seryice,  there  are  yery  few  States  in  the 
Union  that  haye  not  their  own  seryices  for  the  special  study  of  agricultural  climatology. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Michigan,  Minnesota^  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Missouri,  eta 

THOMAS  H.  MONK. 


REPORT  TO  THE  COMMISSION,  BY  MR.  T.  H.  MONK, 

ToBONTO,  November  IH,  1880. 
Hov.  Si  0.  Wood,  Ohairmanj  ste. 

ft 

Sib, — ^In  accordance  with  the  instroetions  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Oommission, 
I  haye  inyestigated  the  question  aa  to  the  amount  and  distribution  of  the  fall  of  rain 
and  snow,  in  ihe  Proyince  of  Ontario,  and  beg  respectfully  to  submit  the  results  herewitL 

Thb  Data  Ussn. 

The  data  used  in  oompiling  the  accompanying  table  and  map,  were  deriyed  from  the 
published  reports  of  the  Meteorological  Seryice  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which  are, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  publications  at  present  existing,  which  contain  results  in 
any  measure  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  used  in  comparing  the  ayerage  amounts  for  the 
different  localities.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  data  for  other  places,  not  mentioned  in 
my  table,  are  giyen  in  these  reports,  but  I  haye  only  used  the  results  of  obseryations, 
which  haye  been  continued  for  a  period  of  four  years  or  more.  It  will  be  noticed,  that 
ten  of  the  places  named — ^Barrie,  Belleyille,  Cornwall,  Ooderich,  £[amilton,  Pembroke, 
Peterborough,  Simcoe,  Stratford  and  Windsor*— are  those  at  which,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Education  for  Ontario,  with  the  Meteorological  Service^ 
obseryations  haye  been  carried  on  at  the  high  schools. 

What  thb  Tablb  Shows. 

The  table  ahowa  the  ayerage  monthly  and  annual  "  total  precipitation,'' — rain  and 
anow  fall  (ten  inches  of  snow  being  considered  equal  to  one  inch  of  rain),  and  the  ayerage 
annual  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow,  at  80,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  at  29  placea 
in  the  Proyince,  the  highest  and  lowest  number  in  each  column  being  distinguished  by 
figures  of  a  different  ^pe. 

[Mr.  Monk] 
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The  Map. 

The  aocompanjing  laap  fllturtrateB  as  definitely  m  pondble,  with  the  data  at  oom- 
mandy  its  annual  distribrntion  throughout  the  Provinoe.    [See  maip  cUtecW  lo  evidence."] 

IVADSQVATS  MaTBBIALB. 

The  results  scarcely  repay  the  amount  of  work  and  care  necessary  for  their  production 
unless  indeed,  they  serre  to  show  how  utterly  inadequate  are  the  data  obtainable,  to  enable 
anyone  to  point  out  the  peculiar  features  of  any  special  locality.  While  the  map  illus- 
trates very  broadly  the  districts  where  the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  is  above,  or  below,  the 
average  for  the  whole  Province,  there  might  be  places  within  the  districts  marked  where 
the  results  would  differ  so  much  from  those  shown,  as  to  alter  the  average  for  the  whole 
district  It  is  almost  impossible  to  construct  a  scientifically  accurate  hyetological  map  of 
Ontario  with  such  meagre  information.  Instead  of  30  places  at  which  observations  are 
taken,  we  should  find  300,  mt  perhaps  3,000  nearer  the  number  required.  At  present  we 
have  to  draw  too  much  upon  imagination,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  topographical  features 
of  the  o6untry  to  fill  in  the  blanlES. 

DiFFBRBNOBS   IN   RbpOBTB. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  difficulty  of  deducing  information  which  would  prove  of 
value,  from  the  data  obtained,  I  have  given  the  toti2  precipitation  at  the  lighthouse,  as 
well  as  at  the  high  school,  at  Goderich.  It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  diffierenoe  of  over 
8  inches  per  annum.  This  residt  varies  but  little  if  we  take  the  same  period  for  each  station. 
It  would  appear  that  about  one  half  of  this  is  made  up  in  rain  and  the  other  half  in  snow, 
more  than  3  feet  jnore  of  snowfall  being  recorded  at  the  lighthouse  than  at  the  high  school 
There  isnot  very  much  difference  in  tho  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow  at  these  places. 

Days  ov  Rain  and  Snow. 

The  number  of  days  of  rain  and  snow  are  given  in  the  table,  but  the  figures  are  not 
strictly  comparable,  as,  indeed,  appears  evident  upon  inspection.  The  reason  for  this  is, 
that  at  some  places  it  is  called  a  rainy  day  when  rain  falls,  but  the  amount  is  insufficient 
to  be  measurable,  at  other  places  no  notice  is  taken  of  such  small  amounts  of  rain.  The 
"  instructions  to  observers,"  issued  in  1878  will  probably  alter  this  in  future. 

Want  ov  Mobb  Oomplbtb  Infobhation. 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  sent  you  maps  showing  the  distributioii  of  the  rainfall 
for  each  month,  but  I  found,  after  constructing  them,  that  they  woidd  probably  mialftft/^ 
those  who  saw  them.  I  had  also  intended  to  have  prepared  maps  showing  the  variations 
in  temperature,  or,  rather,  the  average  number  ef  days  when  the  Idghest^  the  lowest^  and 
the  mean  temperature,  was  above  or  below  certain  points  during  each  month ;  but  after 
considerable  labour  it  was  found  that,  for  the  reasons  given  above,  the  results  would  be 
of  little  value. 

Comparison  of  Mban  TBXPBBATUBBa 

It  is  obviously  misleading  to  compare  the  mere  annual,  or  even  the  mean  monthly, 
temperature  of  one  plaoe  with  another,  because  the  extent  of  the  variations  during  the 
month  or  year  could  not  be  shown ;  and  while  at  one  plaoe^  or  in  one  district,  there  might 
be  little  change  during  any  period,  and  the  meetn  temperature  of  that  period  be  below 
that  of  another  place,  in  the  latter  we  might  have  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  which 
would  give  a  higher  mean  for  the  same  period. 

[Mr.  J/onJfc.] 
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A  MoBB  Thobough  Stbtbh  Kbidid* 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  inyestigatioii  ehowB  nnmUtakably  that  if  we  with  tc 
have  anything  approaching  an  aconrate  knowledge  of  the  climate  of  Ontario,  mmething 
mnit  be  done  to  encourage  the  taking  of  obeenratione  of  the  weather  threogheut  tht 
ProTince.  It  is  almost  vselesa,  for  any  soientifio  or  useful  purpose,  to  attempt  to  oompare 
our  climate  with  that  of  other  countries  under  present  circumstances.  A  strong  effort 
shoidd  therefore  be  made  to  place  us  upon  a  better  footing  in  this  respect 

Yours  respectfully, 

THOMAS  H.  MONK. 


Sitting  to  take  oral  OTidence,  held  at  Toronto,  October  26,  1880.  Prsieni — ^Messrs. 
JoHB  Dbtdbn,  M.F.F.,  (Chairman),  R  Btbvb,  W.  Bbown,  F.  Maloolh,  A.  Wikbon, 
T.  Stock,  W,  Whitblaw  and  A.  H.  Dtmonix 

«<  MOSES  OATES"'  EVIDENOK 

Jakbs  Gobdov  Mowat  was  called  and  examined. 

To  Mr.  Dymand, — I  am  a  weather  prophet^  and,  as  such,  am  known  as  **  Moses  Oates.'* 
I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  meteorology  for  about  fourteen  yearsp  and  am  an 
observer  of  the  meteorological  service  at  QwXt,  My  attention  has  beeoi  chiefly  directed  to 
the  temperature  of  various  districts,  variation  of  temperature,  rainfaU,  snowfall,  and  the 
causes  of  these.  There  is  no  peculiarity  in  the  Ontario  climate,  except  that  there  is  not 
the  same  difference  here  between  high  and  low  lands  with  respect  to  rainfall  that  there 
is  in  Europe,  where  high  lands,  as  a  rule,  have  a  much  greater  rainfall  than  low  lands. 

Fbuit  Obowiko  Distbiotbl 

In  fruit  growing  countries  sunshine  and  rainfall  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the 
quality  of  fruit  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year.  The  vine  flourishes  best  where 
^ere  is  a  great  deal  of  sunshine,  and  where  the  raini^l  is  not  great  during  the  season  of 
vegetation.  Moisture,  combined  with  heat,  is  injurious  to  the  grapa  I  am  not  aware 
w^t  is  the  difference  with  respect  to  other  fruits  between  a  rainy  and  a  sunshiny 
district^  although  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  difference.  The  peach  and  the  grape  are 
cultivated  largely  in  the  Niagara  District^  on  account  of  its  high  temperature  and  com- 
parative exemption  fron  low  extremes.  That  district  is  generally  from  three  to  four 
degrees  warmer  than  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toronto, 
and  frequently  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  is  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  warmer.  This  is  partly 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  the  south-west  wind  passes  over  land,  while  the  south-west 
wind  coming  to  Toronto  passes  over  the  cooler  surface  of  Lake  Ontario.  The  country 
between  Lake  St.  Clair  and  Lake  Erie  is,  in  my  opinion,  superior  in  many  respects  to 
the  Niagara  District  for  the  production  of  wine,  owing  to  its  smaller  rainfall  and  greater 
heat)  its  warmer  springs  and  longer  season  of  vegetation.  Many  parts  of  the  shores  of 
Lake  Huron  are  also  very  suitable  for  fruit  cidture.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are 
fewer  there  than  in  either  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor  or  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 
There  are  instances  found  in  the  meteorological  reports  in  which  the  thermometer  has 
descended  to  over  ten  degrees  below  zero  in  Hamilton,  when  in  the  Huron  district  it  was 
not  below  lera  There  is  a  difference  of  at  least  two  degrees  in  autumn  in  favour  of 
Qoderich  over  Toronto,  although  there  is  very  little  difference  in  the  latitude.  At  Kin- 
cardine the  mercury  very  rarely  falls  below  sero. 

\Afr.  MowU.] 
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ThS  EmOT  OV  SWAMPT  La^ds. 

Swampy  landB  affeot  the  temperature  very  maoh.  Dandas,  for  imitanoe,  ib  tindex 
Qie  influence  of  two  peouliaritiea  affecting  temperatura  It  is  in  a  deep  vallej,  and  the 
cold  air  from  the  surrounding  plateau  rui^ea  into  it»  but  pomibly  a  more  important  factor 
in  producing  its  low  temperature  is  a  swamp  in  its  neighborhood,  causing  in  the  one  yeaz 
tor  which  I  have  a  comparison,  two  degrees  lower  temperature  than  the  annual  mean  ol 
Hamilton.  Stratford  has  also  swamp,  and  it  is  slightly  lower  in  temperature  than  it 
would  be  in  normal  conditionSb  Newmarket  has  a  large  swamp  in  its  yidnity  which  pro- 
duces an  abnormal  deficiency  in  heat  Its  distance  bom  Toronto  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  Brampton,  and  its  height  above  the  sea  certainly  no  greater,  yet  while  the  latter 
averages  only  a  fraction  of  a  degree  lower  than  Toronto,  Newmarket's  temperature  is 
two  or  three  degrees  lower.  Newmarket  shows  a  lower  summer  temperature  than  almost 
any  other  station  in  Ontario,  and  this  is  owing  to  the  large  swamp  in  its  neighbourhood. 
The  following  figures  for  1876  will  illustrate  tiie  peculiar  temperature  of  Newmarket : 
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To  Mr.  Byrne. — ^The  water  in  swamps  being  very  shaUow,  it  heats  very  quickly  and 
evaporates  very  rapidly,  and  thus  produces  coolnesa  Deep  water  has  not  that  effect. 
Of  course  swampy  lands  are  more  liable  to  be  affected  by  early  and  late  frosts  than 
drained  lands.  I  attribute  the  extraordinary  prevalence  of  summer  frosts  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Newmarket  enibirely  to  the  swamps,  which  chill  the  atmosphere  for  milee 
around. 

The  report  for  1878,  the  latest  issued,  shows  a  greater  differenoe  in  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  Newtnarket^  as  compared  with  either  Toronto  or  Brampton,  than  the  figures 
above  given.  Other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  swamps  might  also  be  cited,  to  show 
the  great  effect  of  wet  lands  in  reducing  the  temperatura 

To  Mr.  Dymond, — ^The  fitfulness  of  frosts  is  due  to  the  varying  character  of  the  soil^ 
and  its  vegetation,  the  presence  of  even  slight  hills  or  hollows,  the  nearness  to  or  distance 
from  forests  or  swamps^  eta  A  district  bordering  on  a  lu>;e  body,  of  water  like  a  lake  is 
often  exempt  from  frosts  to  which  interior  districts  are  liable.  I  don't  think  small  lakes 
two  or  three  miles  in  length  have  nearly  so  much  effect  in  ameliorating  tlie  dimate,  owing 

\Mr.  MowaL\ 
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to  disir  ihallowneti.  In  North  Qwillimborji  irhioh  lies  on  Lake  Simcue,  the  mminrnm 
temperature  of  aomo  months  of  snmmer  is  generally  rery  high— often  as  high  as  56  or 
60y  when  Windsor  is  only  4*5  or  50  deg.  Very  much  depends  on  purely  local  causes,  as 
the  character  of  the  soU,  depressions  or  ridges  of  land,  matters  which  should  be  studied 
by  agriculturistSi 

ECTBOPIAV  OOXPAEXSOHSL 

The  climate  of  Ontario— the  south-western  part— corresponds  very  closely,  not  with 
Norway,  Sweden,  or  Russia,  as  has  been  represented,  but  with  Koumania.  Roumania  is 
more  its  counterparty  both  as  regards  summer  and  winter  heat,  than  any  other  countiy  in 
Europe.  The  mean  temperature  along  a  line  drawn  from  the  Danube  through  Bucharest 
to  Moscow  corresponds  very  closely  at  all  seasons  with  the  climate  of  Ontario  on  a  line 
drawn  from  Windsor  to  Pembroke  on  the  Ottawa ;  Pembroke,  however,  having  a  wanner 
summer  than  Moscow.  Hungary,  again,  has  a  climate  corresponding  in  its  mean  tem> 
perature  to  the  south-western  part  of  Ontario,  known  as  the  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara 
District,  and  produces  some  of  the  finest  wines  in  the  world — ^wines  that  rival  the  very 
best  wines  of  France.  There  are  very  few  stations,  out  of  200  or  more,  the  reports  of 
which  I  have  looked  over,  in  Germany  and  Austria,  which  show  a  higher  temperature  in 
summer  than  some  parts  of  the  Province  of  Ontario.  Many  parts  of  Northern  Italy, 
at  similar  elevations  to  Ontario  stations,  show  a  temperature  in  midwinter  only  an  or 
seven  degrees  higher  than  Southern  Ontario,  and  a  summer  temperature  very  nearly  the 
same.  The  growth  of  the  vine  is  very  successful  in  all  the  countries  I  have  named — 
Boumania,  Bulgaria,  Southern  Russia,  Hungary,  and  northern  Italy,  and  so  far  as  climatic 
conditions  are  concerned,  there  is  no  reason  why  southern  Ontario  should  not  rival  the 
best  wine  districts  in  the  world,  in  many  classes  of  wines.  We  have  a  longer  duration  of 
summer  temperature  than  most  parts  of  the  Rhine.  Windsor  has  had  a  temperature 
during  the  five  years,  1874  to  1878,  indusive,  of  63j^  deg.  in  September,  and  73  deg. 
in  July,  the  heat  of  which  latter  month  at  Windsor  is  very  little  lower  than  its  tem- 
perature at  Oran  in  Africa,  at  Marseilles  in  the  south  of  iVance,  and  only  a  few  de- 
grees lower  than  at  Jerusalem  and  several  other  places  in  Syria. 

To  Mr,  Broum, — For  at  least  three  decades  after  1841,  the  average  snowfall  steadily 
increased,  and  the  number  of  days  on  which  snow  fell  also  greatly  increased.  The 
average  diepth  of  snow  on  the  ground  at  one  time  has,  I  think,  been  diminished.  The 
rainfiJl  in  the  second  or  third  quarters  of  the  year  decreased  till  1871,  but  lately,  I  think, 
the  rainfall  in  this  part  of  Ontario  has  been  increasing  in  those  quarters — that  is,  during 
the  last  six  or  seven  years,  ^e  causes  of  this  increase  are  probably  not  due  to  anything 
peculiar  to  the  Province,  but  have  their  origin  outside  of  the  earth.  A  peculiarity  of  the 
Province  in  the  distribution  of  its  precipitation  is  that  the  district  east  of  Lake  Huron 
and  north  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  shows  a  snowfall  very  much  greater  than  the 
country  lying  south  of  the  Grand  Trunk.  For  instance,  Windsor  in  1879  shows  a  snow- 
fall in  January  of  five  and  a  half  inches,  Kincardine  of  forty  and  a  half  inches,  and  Owen 
Sound  of  forty-three  inches.  The  total  snow&U  at  Windsor,  in  that  year,  was  thirty-two 
inches,  while  at  Kincardine  it  was  154  inches,  and  at  Owen  Sound  159  inches.  What 
falls  as  rain  over  South- Western  Ontario  often  falls  as  snow  over  these  high  land&  Parry 
Sound  is  not  affected  so  largely  in  the  same  way.  The  explanation  of  the  difference  I 
have  mentioned  is  that  the  westerly  winds  passing  over  Lake  Huron  take  up  a  large 
amount  of  moisture,  which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  colder  land  east  of*  Lake  Huron, 
is  condensed  into  snow,  and  occasionally  the  north-west  winds  in  that  section  of  ooontry 
bring  a  fall  of  six  or  eight  inches  of  snow,  while  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  €kdt  and 
Brantford,  no  snow  whatever  falls.  I  think  meteorology  can  be  made  useful  to  agricul- 
ture by  the  temporary  establishment  of  a  number  of  stations,  especially  near  swamps,  on 
high  and  low  levels  close  to  each  other,  and  on  different  soils.  Farmers  could  keep 
records  themselves,  and  give  the  results  of  their  observations  on  the  effects  of  diffiu^nt 
soil  and  altitudes  to  the  public.  With  respect  to  forecasting  the  weather,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  before  many  years,  the  weather  bureaux  will  be  able  to  forecast  the  leading  features 
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of  the  oondng  aeasons  almost  m  aoourately  as  they  now  do  the  weather  twenty-four  hour* 
in  adyanooi  and  thus  be  of  great  serrice  to  the  agricoltorist  The  effect  upon  temperature 
of  the  clearing  of  forests  is  generally  thought  to  be  an  increase  of  oxti?emes  of  tempera- 
tures and  a  decrease  of  rainfall  In  the  north  of  Italy  at  one  time  the  forests  were  cat 
down  over  large  districtSy  and  the  result  was  that  maize  could  not  be  grown  successfully, 
owing  both  to  the  decrease  of  the  rainfall  and  the  greater  extremes  of  temperature ;  but 
Trhen  the  trees  were  replanted,  the  culdvation  of  maijEO  was  again  suooessfully 
prosecuted. 

To  Mr,  Malcolm, — ^The  clearing  of  forests  does  not  prevent  frosts  so  much  as  the 
draining  of  swamps  and  marshy  lands.  Drainage  is  the  real  secret  of  improving  the> 
temperature  of  a  district.  I  believe  the  draining  of  a  swamp  will  moderate  the  elunate 
for  many  miles  around  it^ 

J.  O.  MOWAT. 
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